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CHAPTER I. 

Scenes form'd for contemplation, and to nurse • 
The prowinjr need* of wiwdoni, that miggeat, 
By every pleaung imarn they present. 
Reflections such aa meliorate the heart. 

CowniL 

A lover of the picturesque, whether poet, 
painter, or simply an enjuyer of Nature's works, 
may be justified*, perhaps, In extending his quest 
after the sublime and beautiful beyond the limits 
of the rich but monotonous landscapes of Old 
England. But. while the indented shores of 
Raples or cloua-capt mountains of Switzerland 
attract these dreamy wanderers to fill their al- 
bums and sketch-book^ with sonnets in sixteen 
lines, or daubing* in bistre and cotalt, a notable 
counter-charm is produced on the minds of for- 
eign tourists in our own country by the neat- 
ness, order, and fertility of our rural districts. 

Scarcely a county but boasts its series of 
cheerful villages and aristocratic residences, 
from the stately Gothic hall of earlier centuries 
to the commodious family mansion of modern 
times, surrounded by spreading parks and trim- 
ly gardens ; nor is it easy to travel ten miles in 
England without passing thi» lodge-gates of some 
private domain, un mentioned save in the ob- 
scure annals of county-history, which, if the 
summer residence of some German principicule, 
would be signalized to tourists with all the de- 
scriptive pomn of a enide-liook, or the onerous 
eloquence of trie vaUi de placr. 

If, for instance, as a stranger in the land, you 
Mop to dine or sleep at the little country inn of 
Ovington, and inquire of mine host of the Bur- 
lington Arms whether the neighbourhood con- 
tain any object of interest, he will answer, with 
a stultified look, that there is "nothing there- 
abouts worth speaking on." 

" There's the Hyde, an old place as 'longs to 
the Vernon family ; and Squire Hamlyn's, at 
Dean Park; besides, sir, Rudger Burl in ton's far- 
ther up along the river ; but none on 'em show- 
places; and the gentry as likes to visit grand 
nouses he forced to cut across the country, to 
Burleigh, or Belvoir." 

Nevertheless, these three domains — the Hyde, 
Burlington Manor, and Dean Park — are sever- 
ally citable as models of rural beauty ; the neigh- 
bourhood which, within a circle of fifteen miles, 
comprehends the three properties in question, 
affording a favourable type of that rich and smi- 
ling order of home-landscape which seems al- 
most to imhody a portraiture of our social insti- 
tutions: nothing salient — nothing discordant — a 
limited horizon — a pleasant foreground, with 
symbols of peace and prosperity interposing be- 
tween, and abundant evergreens to plant out the 



offices, in order to gratify the taste of those who 
care less whether Lazarus be sitting famished 
and suffering at their gates, than that toe gates 
should be of sufficient solidity to exclude the 
spectacle of so piteous an object. 

The parish of Ovington is, in short, a beauti- 
ful country; watered by a fine river, prospered 
by a fertile soil, unmolested by commercial spec- 
ulation, undisturbed by factories, unvulgarized 
by villas ; a country such as George Robins 
would have delighted to describe in his largest 
capitals and roost sonorous periods, had either 
of the noble mansions in question fallen, at any 
moment, under the branding-iron of his pen or 
hammer. 

At the period to which the reader's attention 
is humbly requested, the fairest of these estates 
had of late narrowly escaped this degrading con* 
tingency. For nearly a year it had remained 
an undecided point among the executors of the 
late Sir Roger Burlington, whether Burlington 
Manor should be sold outright, to pay oft the 
mortgages on the Yorkshire property of his son 
(a minor, scarcely past the age of infancy), or 
whether the place should be let on lease lor a 
term of twenty-one years. 

The latter alternative carried the day ; thanks, 
as it was believed, to the advocacy of the most 
zealous of the guardians, Mr. Hamlyn of Dean 
Park, whose estate adjoined, and who was sup- 
posed to tremble at the idea of seeing the Bur- 
lington property fall into the hands of some 
moneyed speculator, disposed to turn to account 
the facilities of the fine stream traversing the 
two properties. A respectable and quiet neigh- 
bour, secured by his own interference, was a 
most important object to him ; and it was proba- 
bly an argument of some weight with his co-ex- 
ecutors and trustees, that, precisely at the right 
moment, he was able to produce the one man 
needful, in the person of a wealthy colonel of the 
East India Company's Engineering Service, re- 
cently returned from Bombay. 

Richard Hamlyn was one of those fortune-fa- 
voured individuals who seem born with a knack 
for producing the right thing at the right mo- 
ment. Though qualified by the innkeeper of 
Ovington as " 'Squire Hamlyn," there was little 
enough of the " 'Squire" in the estated proprie- 
tor of Dean Park. He was simply a London 
banker: a cold, methodical, prudent man, taking 
as mucti pride in his country-seat as the engioss- 
ing nature of a thriving business allowed him 
to take in anything out of Lombard-street, but 
eager, as a matter of interest, to secure his prop- 
erty against the deterioration of manufacturing 
innovation. With the terror of steam-engines 
or spinning-jennies before his eyes, it was a 
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comfort, indeed, to find such a man as his friend 
Colonel Hamilton established, for the rest of 
his life, at Burlington Manor. 

The new tenant had been for years a valued 
constituent of the banking-house of Hamlyn and 
Co., and, on arriving in England, it was to 
Richard, the acting partner, his correspondent 
for twenty years past, that he addressed himself, 
as a friend and counsellor, in matters even of 
more personal interest than the investment of 
his lacs of rupees. 

Though he had passed nearly half a century 
in banishment, Colonel Hamilton had been driv- 
en home from India several years before the 
epoch he had mentally fixed for his return — the 
completion of a fortune of four hundred thou- 
sand pounds ! — by the loss of his wife, and a se- 
Tere illness (the first in his life) consequent upon 
this heartfelt bereavement. But the moment he 
set foot on his native soil, and cast the slough 
engendered by a long life of slavery to Mam- 
mon, the old man became reconciled to leave 
the cipher of his fortune at three hundred and 
forty- two thousand ; deciding that, at sixty-five 
years of age, it was better to content himself 
with these ample means of enjoyment; for, hav- 
ing outlived his two sons^ who left no posterity 
to inherit his fine fortune, he had to choose be- 
tween bequeathing his properly to distant rela- 
tives, or earning a posthumous statue and news- 
paper renown lrom the gratitude of some public 
institution. 

A London banker is not the man to refuse his 
friendship or advice to an heirless old gentle- 
man, with a floating capital of hundreds of 
thousands. Cold and mechanical as were Mr. 
Hamlvn's habits of life, he put himself almost 
oat oi his way to seek a suitable London resi- 
dence for Colonel Hamilton, the moment he 
began to complain of the hot rooms and cold 
mulligatawny of the hotel in the Adelphi to 
which he had resorted on his arrival, as the only 
one still extant which he remembered as a boy. 
Many were "the substantial town mansions" 
which Mr. Hamlyn commended to the notice 
of the nabob for the remainder of the season. 
But the old gentleman, with his over-brimming 
purse and indefinite purposes, like a sailor re- 
turned from a cruise in a hurry to get rid of his 
prize-money, was determined to purchase. As 
if he could not make too much haste in securing 
himself a footing in his native country, he con- 
cluded a hasty bargain for a commodious house 
in Portland Place, and for some weeks amused 
himself and enriched the upholsterers by the ef- 
fort of furnishing. 

But no sooner was all arranged on what ap- 
peared to his friends the Hamlyns the most 
comfortable and liberal footing, than the colo- 
nel, for want of farther occupation, began to 
grumble. Day after day did he make his ap- 
pearance at their house in Cavendish Square, 
with some complaint against the climate or cus- 
toms of the metropolis ! 

Luckily, he was far from a peevish grumbler. 
He was a laughing rather than a crying philos- 
opher; and bantered his own fastidiousness so 
cood-humouredly, that Mrs. Hamlvn, to whom, 
during the absence of her husband in the city, 
his complaints were usually confided, was far 
more amused than wearied by his Chapter of 
Lamentations. 

" Between ourselves, my good ladv," said he, 
a Her ensconcing himself in an armchair by ihe 
fireside one gloomy morning in January, when 



the leafless trees in Cavendish Square looked as 
grim and ghastly through the fog as the spectral 
forms of Ossian s heroes, " between ourselves, 1 
own myself plaguily disappointed in thisLon'oa 
of yours ! The first few days in any country 
are a sad take in, more especially in one's na- 
tive land, after fifty years' absence. The ex- 
citement of finding one's self among fellow-crea- 
tures of one's own creed and complexion, and 
hearing spoken around one the language of one's 
boyhood— the language in which one's parents 
pronounced their blessing on one's head at part- 
ing — is apt to bring tears into one's eyes that 
blind them to other matters. At first I thought 
I could never see enough of busy, prosperous 
Lon'on; and 1 vow to my Maker there were 
moments when I could have found it in my 
heart to kneel down and kiss the sooty earth 
under my feci (old blockhead that I was !), be- 
ise it was that of Old England. But, at a 
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week's end, ma'am, I began to see clearer. Af- 
ter I'd been knocked about a bit, and jeered by 
the Cockneys every time I ventured to ask a 
question, or put my nose out of doors in a coat 
or waistcoat differing in cut from those of the 
weekly fashion-mongers, I recognised the folly 
of giving way to such warm emotions among a 
race of folks who dare not yield to a single nat- 
ural impulse, from fear of what their finer neigh- 
bours may bethinking of 'em!" 

" It is true, the forms of social life are some- 
what rigidly maintained among us," observed 
the banker's wife, stitching placidly on at her 
monotonous carpet- work. 

" Rigidly, indeed, for a country that calls it- 
self the Land of Liberty !" retorted the old colo- 
nel. "I'd as soon live in a waxwork show as 
among such stuffed puppets as this sort of for- 
mality engenders — men in buckram — men in ar- 
mour—that is, men of straw ( Your good hus- 
band (who has my interests at heart as if they 
were his own) finds me a mighty stubborn schol- 
ar, I fancy, in the grand art of modern polite- 
ness !" 

" Mr. Hamlyn has, I am sure, sincere pleas- 
ure in any little service he may be able to ren- 
der you I' 1 replied his companion, without rais- 
ing her eyes from her work. 

" I believe you — I really believe you; only we 
differ, maybe, in our notions of service. My 
friend Hamlyn thinks it a matter of kindness to 
be always setting me right about little idle, 
empty, fussy ceremonies of society, concerning 
which, 'tween you and I, my dear ma'am, 1 caie 
not a button ! When I propose anything he 
thinks out of the common, by way of making 
those about me comfortable or myself happy, 
he's sure to remind me that 'such is not the 
custom of this country,' or, that ( 'tis contrary 
to the usages of the world.' Bless your heart! 
I've lived too long where the usages of the 
world were of no account, to submit patiently to 
the thraldom of a network of copper-lace and 
spangles! God forbid I should behave mvself 
like a Hottentot. But I can't fancy that Ham- 
lvn's favourite 'world' would have gone on a 
jot the worsr had you brought your girls to dine 
with me on Tuesday, or if I'd persisted in giving 
up my hack parlour for the use of my man John- 
ston and his wife, who in Indy were not umxI to 
mapo away their days in cellars !" 

"But yon have siich a capital housekeeper's 
mom in Portland Place," remonstrated Mrs. 
Hamlyn, Milnlued by the force of habit into un- 
questioning acquiescence in the opinions of her 
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husband. "With respect to my daughters, as 
Mr. Hamlyn mentioned to you before, they are 
not out. Lydia is little more than sixteen, her 
bister two years younger. Both are still in the 
schoolroom. They do not even dine at our own 
table." 

" So much the worse, ma'am, so much the 
worse; one of the very things 1 complain of! 
Little more than sixteen, indeed I Why, in 
Indy shekl be a wife by this time, perhaps a 
mother. And not allowed to share the meals 
of her parents 7 not permitted to dine with her 
father's old friend ? Always with the governess 
— always at her studies! What's the use of 
such excess of edi cation for young ladies, pray, 
unless to teach 'cm to play their parts prettily 
in society 1 And how the deu^se is a girl ever 
to learn to become a woman, if excluded from 
the company of gentlemen and ladies till, with- 
out knowing her cue, the curtain suddenly draws 
up, and she finds herself alone upon the stage 1" 

" The late hours Mr. Hainlyn is obliged to 
keep," observed the banker's wife, careful not 
to admit how far more closely her ideas of hap- 
piness and propriety agreed with those of the 
warm-hearted colon tl than those of her austere 
husband, " would scarcely be advantageous to 
the girls. With respect to having declined your 
kind invitation, had they dined in Portland 
Place, my own family, which is numerous, 
would have claimed the same exception in their 
favour." 

" Ay, ay, ay 1 it all sounds mighty plausible 
and Mrs. Goodchild-ish !*' interrupted the col- 
onel, shrugging his shoulders. "But the long 
and the short of these wise regulations is, that 
such /ule-and-compass work in the bosom of 
families is making away with everything like 
warmth of feeling, and shrivelling up social 
interest into a manual of etiquette. Household 
happiness is too joyous a thing, ma'am, to be 
worked by steam. I vow to my Maker I'd as 
soon live in a penitentiary, aud be rung in to 
meals and exercise like a felon, as be cramped 
up eternally in my loves and likings by a code 
of heartless decorum." 

" I trust yonr kind feelings towards my girls 
axe not likely to be cramped by the methodical 
habits of the family V observed Mrs. Hamlyn, 
with a smile. 

" That's more than I'll take upon me to say. 
What will those poor children ever care about 
w t pray, whom they're called away from their 
forte-piano once a week to courtesy to, and hope 
I'm well, and whom they never sec in the exer- 
cise of human charities ? I'm disappointed, my 
dear ma'am— I'm sadly disappointed ! I've no 
family left of my own, the morc's the pity ; and, 
being fond of young people, 'twas a comfort to 
me, in returning to this country, to think of sur- 
rounding myself with innocent, happy faces — if 
not those ot my own kith and kin, at least the 
kith and kin of my friends. And what's the end 
on'tl I vow to my Maker I was not more lone- 
some in my bungalow at Ghazcrapore. than in 
my fine, showy, comfortable, comfortless house 
in Portland Place! Most of my acquaintance 
in Lon'on are men of business, tied down to 
their occupations; and as to the ladies, my 
triend Hamlyn gave me a broad hint t'other 
night, over our claret, that 'tisn't the custom of 
what he calls the world for gentlemen to in- 
dulge in too frequent morning calls — " 

u Be assured," interrupted Mrs. Hamlyn, for 
once raising her eyes from her work, " that my 



husband intended no allusion to his own house 
or family in the prohibition." 

" I know it, my dear good lady, I know it. If 
you'd allowed me to finish my sentence, I was 
going to add, ' except in the case of so warm a 
friendship and intimacy as unites ourselves.' 
And so you see the consequence of this last 
piece of schooling of Hamlyn s will be to trouble 
you twice as often with my company. He well 
knows vou arc the only folks in Lon'on with 
whom I'm on anything like a friendly footing; 
and at the snail's-pace rate at which acquaint- 
ances are made in this confounded foggy metrop- 
olis, I shall have leisure to die and be cala- 
combed in one or t'other of the new cemeteries, 
long afore I've brought myself to more man a 
distant bow with my next-door neighbours." 

" The vast extension of society in London," 
observed Mrs. Hamlyn, her habitual serenity , 
unruffled by the vehemence of her companion, 
<: has necessitated a degree of caution in the 
formation of intimacy which, to persons habit* 
uated to the sociability of a colony, may appear 
coldness and reserve. But an intimacy, once 
created, soon ripens into friendship; and the 
friendship, once really matured, ripens and brings 
forth fruit, an inheritance from generation to 
generation." 

" So much the better for those who've patience 
to wait so long. But my heart's not like an aloe, 
my dear ma'am, that wants a hundred years to 
bring it into bloom; and I've learned, to my 
cost, that a winter in Lon'on (which in Indy 
we're apt to fancy the summum bonum of human 
sociability) is about as cheerful a thing as a 
judgeship two thousand miles up the country, 
or a solitary detachment in the Gnauts." 

11 Winter is generally admitted to be an unso- 
ciable moment in London," said Mrs. Hamlyn, 
quietly. " Most people who have family seats 
spend their Christmas in the country. This is 
the first winter / have passed in town for the 
last ten years." 

"And how came you to pass it here?" de^ 
manded the matter-of-fact old gentleman. 

Mrs. Hamlyn was busy picking up her scis- 
sors, and did not hear. But the colonel, who 
seldom asked questions except with the view of 
obtaining information, reiterated his interroga- 
tion. 

" Mr. Hamlyn fancied, I believe," replied the 
lady, thus forced to an ungracious explanation, 
" that you would find it dull if left in town 
without a single family of your acquaintance." 

Grateful conviction glistened in ColoneL 
Hamilton's eyes as he replied : " And so, then. 
you'rQ all doing penance in Lon'on for my sake i 
That was mons'ously kindly thought of on 
Hamlyn's part/* added he, after a moment's con- 
sideration. " To be sure, if dull and lonesome 
now, I should have been fit to hang myself when 
you were all off to Warwickshire. Poor girls ! — 

Soor young ladies, I should have said — I un- 
erstand now why Miss Lydia complained to 
me t'other day of the tediousness of parading, 
morning after morning, round and round yonder 
square like a squirrel in a cage. But I didn't 
guess, poor little lady, that / was the cause of 
moping her up, awa'v from her pony and her 
country pleasures. Well I I shall always think 
'twas a mons'ous friendly sacrifice on the part of 
Hamlvn." 

" Nfy husband is not able to enjoy mnch of 
his time at Dean Park," replied the veracious 
wife. |; He can seldom spare more than an oc- 
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casional Saturday and Sunday, and a week or 
two at Easter and Christmas. 

"And why the deuse couldn't he take me 
with him, then, to spend Christmas in the coun- 
try?" 

" I heard him speak of your having impor- 
tant business to wind up at the India House." 

" True— very true ! Hamlyn's such a steady, 
thoughtful dog, where business is concerned r 

II Mr. Hamlyn fancied, too, you might be dis- 
inclined to move, so shortly alter settling your- 
self in' your charming house in Portland Place." 

" My dear lady, I should be mighty glad to 
turn my back on my charming house in Portland 
Place I To tell you the honest truth, I'm sick 
to death of the sight of those eternal damask 
curtains and rosewood tables ! What interest 
have I in Lon'onl I care for nobody, and no- 
body cares for me. I look out at my windows 
half the day, like a chained dog from its kennel, 
at the houses of my opposite neighbours, whose 
very names I don't know from Adam, except in 
the Court Guide, and who'd think me an im- 
pertinent old fellow if 1 chucked their little 
ones under the chin on meeting them in my 
morning's walk !" 

Mrs. Hamlyn uttered a civil sort of half-dis- 
sentient murmur. 

" And when evening draws on, and my house 
is shut in for the night," resumed the colonel, 
M with nobody but poor Pincher and me to keep 
each other company, I sometimes ask myself 
what crime I've committed to be thus con- 
demned to a solitary cell, and whether I'm 
really at home, and really in the Old England 
that calls itself so hospitable !" 

" Yon are surely dwelling on the dark side of 
the picture, my dear sir!" said Mrs. Hamlyn. 

II I wish you'd show me the bright one. Such 
desperate long evenings t Spin out one's din- 
ner and one's claret as one will, they can't last 
forever; and though Johnston reads the Courier 
over to me once, and I read it to myself all over 
again the moment he goes down to supper, I've 
a bard matter to make it out till bedtime. If it 
wasn't a shame to rouse poor Goody Johnston 
out of her armchair, I should sometimes send 
for her to make my tea; but as to taking out 
servants and horses in such weather, for half an 

' hour's gossip or whist at my club, I haven't the 
heart to do it— and that's the truth." 

" But why not spend your evenings with t« ? n 
demanded Mrs. Hamlyn, in all sincerity. 
- "Why, so I do, as often as my conscience 
will allow. I'm aware, of course, that poor 
Hamlyn would far rather enjoy his leisure un- 
disturbed, with his wile and family, than be 
taken up at backgammon, night after night, by 
a tiresome old fellow, always pumping him for 
news, and with none to offer in return. Why, 
my dear ma'am ! even CLuiddle, the anot'eary, 
shirks me, when I lay an embargo on him more 
than twice a week ! Though I make the most 
of my rheumatics, purely to secure half an hour's 
chit-chat with him of an afternoon— when 1 try 
to coax him into stopping dinner, forsooth, he 
puts on a demure, family-man-ish sort of face, 
and tells me, 'Mrs. Gt is expecting him at 
home!'" 

Mrs. Hamlyn inclined her face closer over 
her work to conceal an involuntary smile at 
this desolate picture of the situation of a man 
of fiflcen thousand a year, thrown over Vy nn 
uxorious apothecary. But scarcely had the 
smile arisen ere it subsided to sadness. Well 
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did she remember the time when, on her trans- 
lation from her own cheerful borne to the cold, 
formal household of the banker in Cavendish 
Square, she felt nea^y as lonely as the old 
Indian. Habit had become second nature to 
her. She was now tamed down into apathy by 
the long, uneventful mornings, and taciturn Utt- 
a-tiUs completing the day; and though few- 
women would have more enjoyed unrestrained 
intercourse with her children, she had* long re* 
signed herself to the methodical order imposed 
by the banker, of seeing them at stated periods 
decreed by the wisdom of the head-nurse and 
governess, so as not to interfere with the clock- 
work arrangements of their meals, exercise, and 
education. For the rigid man of business, ac- 
customed to regard regularity as the mainspring 
of affairs, carried his system of arithmetical 
exactitude into all the details of private life. 
Profound sympathy arose accordingly in the 
bosom of Mrs. Hamlyn, as she reflected how 
thoroughly she had subdued her impulses of 
feeling, and silenced her own repinings ; while 
the gray-headed man before her. though his 
threescore years were accomplished, had his 
lesson yet to learn. 

" I cannot help fearing, my dear sir," she ob- 
served, at the close of a few moments' silence, 
"that you have been precipitate in settling in 
town. In the country, the bond of good neigh- 
bourship still subsists. In trie country, you 
would have found interests in your property to 
occupy your time. I sadly fear you will never 
be quite happy in town." 

11 By George, I'm beginning to think so too ! w 
cried Colonel Hamilton; "though, to be sure, 
in Indy, the thing I used to dread most for my 
old age was the seclusion of a lonesome country- 
house. Between ourselves, my dear ma'am, I've 
had enough and to spare of my own company. 
Mine has been a curious life. I married for 
love. I'll tell you the whole story some Hay or 
another, when I'm in better spirits: suffice it 
now that I married for love. Nothing very won- 
derful in that, you'll say ; but you may perhaps 
account it worth mention that thirty years of 
wedded life didn't lessen the mutual affection, 
which first instigated the imprudence. Mary 
and I had but one head and heart between us. 
We lived in a remote district, wholly out of 
reach of society, and so never fretted after it, or 
anything else. No little mortifications or heart- 
burnings to create unkind feelings on either 
side ; no meddlesome friends to make mischief; 
nobody to confide in but each other ; nobody to 
dress for, talk for, think for, feel for, pretend for, 
but each other. Life lay plain and straight 
afore us. All our object was to be frugal and 
grow rich as quick as we could, that we might 
return to our native country, and enjoy ourselves 
with our children. 

"We had four — poorthings! — who were pack- 
ed off to Europe to dc reared and edicated, which 
was our only trouble. But there was no remedy, 
and people soon reconcile themselves to what 
is irremediable. Mary and I loved each other 
only the more when thus left alone together. 
Our two girls died young: one of 'em on her 
passage home, the other a year or two after- 
ward. But the boys throve and prospered; 
and a great joy it was to their mother and me 
to watch the progress of the fortune which, some 
day or other, was to make us all happy and 
comfortable together. I had a fine appointment. 
In those days, ma'am) the pagoda-tree hadn't 
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been shaken too roughly, and there were still 
ways and means whereby an honest man might 
make a princely fortune in Indv, and Indy none 
the worse for*L I had the roads and tanks of a 
-whole district to create ; and was lucky enough 
to create myself, at the same time, a prime 
favourite with the rajah. 

u take an ass as I was, however, the first hun- 
dred thousand pounds I had the luck to scrape 
together, I deposited with a company of native 
merchants; and when Mrs. Hamilton and I, 
moderate in our desires, determined to come 
home and rejoin our children, these fellows, 
though not in a state of insolvency, were so situ- 
ated that to realize my funds was impossible. 
80 I was even forced to stay and look aAer 
them. Fortunately, my roads and tanks wanted 
looking after too. By way of compensation, the 
rajah doubled my salary from the company, 
and so my fortune went on increasing and in- 
creasing, and as the appetite for money is said 
to increase by what it feeds oa, we only grew the 
more sparing for growing richer. By tnis time, 
I'd opened an account with my friend Uamlyn, 
who strongly advised my remaining on the spot 
to mount guard over my coffee-coloured debtors. 
And why not 1 Mary and I were as happy to- 
gether as the day was long." 

"And while your sons remained at school, 
even in England, you could have enjoyed little 
of their society," interposed Mrs. Uamlyn. 

M The voyage home, too, was a serious matter 
in those days ; so. having determined to stay in 
Indy, so long as there was any necessity for re- 
tarn, we dawdled on from jear to year, happy 
in ourselves, and still happier in the thought of 
settling in our old age in our native country, in 
♦the bosom of our family— see the hoys prosper in 
their turn, marry, and settle. But what a selfish 
old blockhead I am, to trouble you with all these 
details, in which you can take no manner of in- 
terest ! cried the old man, suddenly checking 
himself, as a warm tear, stealing down his (ace, 
rendered him painfully conscious of the presence 
-of his companion. 

" Go on, I entreat you," faltered Mrs. Ham- 
lyn, in a tone of unfeigned interest and compas- 
sion. 

"The rest, my dear good lady, you know 
pretty well as near as myself," resumed the col- 
onel. "You knew my poor sons. When they 
were schoolboys — when Jack was at Eton, and 
Bob at Haileybury, they used to write us word 
of the happy holydays they enjoyed at Dean 
Park. Thanks to you and Hamlyn, the poor 
fellows never felt the want of a home. When 
they grew to man's estate, Bob, instead of ac- 
cepting the fine appointment offered me for bira 
by the Company, chose to go into the army. 
Bat Jack— poor Jack ! — 6nding I had determin- 
ed to remain in exile half a dozen years longer, 
resolved to come out to Indy (bless him for the 
thought!), to have a sight of his old father and 
mother. He never did sec 'em, ma'am! The 
unfortunate vessel — " 

"Spare yourself, my dear sir!" interrupted 
Mrs. Hamlyn. "The fate of poor dear John 
' Hamilton was as deeply deplored by our fireside 
as ny your own." 

" Poor lad ! poor lad ! To judge by his letters, 
as fine a fellow as ever breathed. Goa"s air. His 
mother never held up her head again. She sur- 
vived for years, but netier held up her head again 
after the fatal news reached us. His brother — " 

" His brother married—" 



"Ay, but not till we'd committed the fatal 
mistake of fretting his heart and health out by 
opposition to his marriage. In that, my friend 
Hamlyn was a wee bit to blame. Hamlyn 
seemed to think that it was because I had yield- 
ed at a word to Robert's whim about the army, 
he now presumed on his influence to threaten 
me with a foolish marriage. As if parents, 
thousands of miles off, have any right to control 
the affections of an only son, grown to man's 
estate, and the best judge of his own tastes and 
inclinations f But all that might have been pre- 
dicted came to pass. Though at first as positive 
as a Turk, I gave way the moment 1 heard the 
boy's health was failing. Too late, my dear 
madam, too late— too late! He married (as 
you know, for you were present, I fancy, at the 
wedding), and went straight to Italy, and died 
within the year. If he had only left a child to 
comfort his parents in their old age — if he had 
only left a child ! Well, ma'am, the moment the 
news of his sudden death reached us, we re- 
solved to hurry home — an odd fancy, you'll 
think, just then, when we had nothing left to 
care for in England. But our only object had 
been to lay by a fortune for the boys. Both 
were gone ! What or who was there now left in 
the world, to induce us to remain estranged from, 
our native country 1 Mary was a confirmed in- 
valid ; but I cheered her up with hopes that na- 
tive air would restore her— that there were 
bright days in store for us yet. Poor Mary! 
She smiled, and pretended to believe me, not 
liking to seem to reproach me for having occa- 
sioned the death of her son !" 

"I well remember receiving the letter from 
Mrs. Hamilton, announcing her return," said 
Mrs. Hamlyn, in a low voice, " and thanking 
me for a lock of her son's hair. Her only de- 
sire in this world, she said, was to be laid beside 
him in the grave." 

"Did she say ikalT cried the old man, wi- 
ping his eyes. "Good creature! She never 
expressed the wish to mc; feeling, I dare say, 
that it was fated to be ungratified ! Her pas- 
sage home was taken, however; and, thanks to 
Johnston and his wife, every comfort provided. 
But it wouldn't do. The word had gone forth 
— God had called her to himself!" 

" I laid her in the grave," resumed Colonel 
Hamilton, in a voice broken by sobs. " My 
companion for thirty years — my companion, I 
may say, in the wilderness, with whom I had 
never exchanged one angry word or resentful 
feeling ! Poor Mary I My grief for her was 
very different from what I had felt for the boys. 
Ttial she had been there to alleviate! But 
everything went with her— everything— every- 
thing!" 

Mrs. Hamlyn respected in silence the grief of 
the good old man. At length she ventured to 
congratulate him on having been able, at a cri- 
sis so grievous, to turn his back on the scene of 
his trials. 

"Your afflictions would have been doubly 
painful," said she, " had circumstances compell- 
ed you to remain in India." 

" I don't know— I often think otherwise," was 
his reply. " It seemed like losing sight of all 
my happier recollections, to turn my back on 
the place where we had abided together. The 
old house and gardens at Ghaznapore were full 
of her. There had our children been born to us 
—there had 1 wiped the last moisture from her 
face. My poor dear wife I The natives adored 
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her; she was a second Proridcnce in the village. 
Here, no one ever heard her name. I spoke of 
her one day to CLuiddle — spoke of her as I am 
speaking now, and the jackass told me I was 
few, and advised a dose of sal-volatile ! How- 
ever, 'twas by her express desire I hastened 
home. 

" * Yon owe it to yourself and others,' said 
poor Mrs. Hamilton, on her deathbed, ( to ex- 
tend your sphere of usefulness to the best of 
your means. We have lived, my dear husband, 
solely for ourselves and our children, and 
Heaven seems to have visited this upon us as a 
fault. You are rich — you possess the means of 
doing good. Go home. Call around you those 
who are left, and promote their happiness and 
your own. Robert's widow has claims upon 
you. The Hamlvns, who were parents to your 
children, have claims upon you. Return to 
England, therefore, my dear, dear Hamilton, 
and fulfil the excellent purposes of your kindly 
nature !' 

" At first, compliance with her parting injunc- 
tions appeared impossible," resumed the old 
man, after a pause of deep emotion, "and I 
hoped to be spared the pain of resisting, for the 
first time, a wish of my wife's, by following her 
to the grave. But people seldom die of grief, I 
fancy. The Almighty proportions our trials to 
our strength. It is in the order of nature that 
we survive many whom we love, and become 
consoled for their loss. Providence knows best ! 

11 Before the end of the year I embarked for 
England. I have not been two years a widow- 
er, yet already I entertain hopes of making my 
old age, if not all that I once hoped and expect- 
ed, at least happy and cheerful with the happi- 
ness and cheerfulness of others !" 

" May your prospects be fully realized !" ejac- 
ulated Mrs. Hamlyn, her countenance bearing 
tokens of deep sympathy in the emotions of her 
honest-hearted friend. " You say right, Colonel 
Hamilton! Providence knows best. Very, 
very few among us are fated to be happy in the 
way we should have pointed out in early youth 
as the path of happiness, yet scarcely a human 
being but — " 

She paused. At that moment the drawing- 
room door was slowly opened, and the rising 
colour on her cheek, and words suspended on 
her lips, denoted Mrs. Hamlyn's instantaneous 
recognition of the noiseless approach of her 
husband. 

Colonel Hamilton, without rising from the 
armchair beside the fire, where he felt himself 
ao thoroughly at home, extended his hand in 
cordial greeting to his friend Hamlyn, the 
banker. 



CHAPTER II. 

Lord Angela to preetoo — tamely confenee 
Ilia appetite to more to bread than none. 

Shakifkarb. 

Ricbabd Hamlyn was what is called a most 
excellent man — a man generally esteemed and 
respected — a man eminently qualified to figure 
to advantage on a tombstone; had never been 
suspected of a vice, or accused of a failing. 
Not a servant in his establishment, most of 
whom had lived with him for years, could com- 
plain of having seen his countenance disturbed 



by anger, or heard his voice raised by excite- 
ment. 

Such, however, was the force of his calm and 
immutable regularity, that the most fiery do- 
mestic tyrant could not have attained a more 
absolute sway in his own family. His wife 
knew him to be averse to all display of sensibil- 
ity; his children were early taught that he de- 
tested noise ; and the banker's house was, con- 
sequently, characterized by the silence, cold- 
ness, and dulness of the Great Pyramid. 

Impossible to see a better regulated establish- 
ment! All went as if by clockwork or steam. ._-' 
Whether the perfection of its household-man- 
agement arose from perseverance in method or 
readiness of means, the result was admirable. 
Had any friend of Hamlyn's, after an absence 
of many years in the far East or far West, 
thought proper to drop in to dinner in Cavendish 
Square, or volunteer a visit to Dean Park, he 
might have been as certain of the hour and the 
minute to arrive, the number of dishes on the 
table and servants in attendance, the disposition 
of the salvers on the sideboard and decanters on 
the board, as though he had only vacated his 
seat in the dining-room the preceding day. But, 
on the other hand, people or Richard Hamlyn's 
class seldom possess a friend sufficiently friendly 
to drop in to dinner, or volunteer a visit in the 
country. 

Ilis wife, when, at eighteen, in all her bloom 
of beauty and cheerfulness of spirit, she accept- 
ed the proposals of a handsome young man 
with whom she had danced through the London 
season, certainly expected a very different per- 
sonage in the gay son of a wealthy banker, on 
whom her parents were so eager to bestow her 
hand. But scarcely a year after their marriage, 
the death of the elder Hamlyn, while it assigned 
independence to the young couple, threw the 
business of the family and the firm so complete- 
ly into the hands of the bridegroom as to sober 
him at once into a man of business. 

From that moment Mrs. Hamlyn lost sight 
of her husband in the banker and executor; 
and as her mcther-in-law continued till hei 
death, some years afterward, to reside with 
them in Cavendish Square and at Dean Park, 
Richard Hamlyn had no scruple about leaving 
his wife alone, and devoting himself exclusively 
to business. In the city he thenceforth lived, 
and moved, and bad his being. His dreams 
were of clerkly desks, his visions of loans and 
Exchequer bills; and when, at the end of the 
week, he hurried down in summer into the coun- 
try, or, at the close of the day in winter, retired 
to his London fireside, he arrived there so jaded 
in spirits by the pressure of his arduous con- 
cerns, that it was clear his idea of domestic 
happiness must consist in tranquillity. The 
greatest proof of kindness his wife could show 
him was to leave him silent and alone. 

It is surprising how readily the tact of a 
woman attached to her duties suggests the surest 
mode of recommending herself to the affections 
of her husband. The merry, thoughtless Sophia 
soon saw that, to endear herself to the man of 
business, she must offer no obstruction to the 
methodical serenity of one who had not leisure 
for demonstrations of sensibility, or the frivo- 
lous pastimes of life. Punctual and acquiescent, 
she must receive him ever with a smile, seldom 
with a laugh. By degrees, the smile subsided 
into a thoughtful gravity still more acceptable. 
At thirty, Mrs. Hamlyn had sunk into a mild. 
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calm, silent woman, without a rcstige of the 
buoyancy of youth ; and the banker iuto a stiff, 
reserved man of business — after the fashion of 
most conjugal couples in the money-getting 
classes of Great Britain. 

Had this sobriety of deportment been a mat- 
ter of calculation, it could not have prospered 
better! Richard Uamlyn was the very mirror 
of bankers — the model-man of Lombard-street ! 
His father's city contemporaries nodded their 
heads approvingly while remarking that Rich- 
9 ard was a steady, exemplary young man— his 
wife a very prudent young woman; and though 
their household and modes of life were estab- 
lished on a looting of almost aristocratic liber- 
ality, no one was disponed to find fault So 
capital was young Hainlyn's management, that 
even the most captious of his constituents was 
lain to admit that the far-sighted financier of 
Lombard-Street and Dean Park was able to 
make half a sovereign go as far as a guinea. 

Children, meanwhile, had been born to the 
prosperous couple; and the same system of dis- 
cipline which liad converted the gay Sophia 
Harrington into a domestic machine, rendered 
the little Hamlyns the mildest and dullest chil- 
dren in the world. Untaught by the example 
of others to t>e capricious or noisy (for the faults 
of children arc far more imitative than grown-up 
people are apt to allow), they appeared to be as 
much under the control of the omnipiient banker 
as any other of his ciphers. 

This unlimited submission on the part of 
those about him, exercised, by degrees, an evil 
influence on the character of Richard Hamlyn. 
In his own quiet way, he was as absolute as the 
sultan. He did not understand the slightest op- 
position to his veto ; and though, having suc- 
ceeded his father in the representation of the 
neighbouring borough of Barthorpe, his opinions 
commanded the respect of the House of Commons 
on all questions of commercial or financial inter- 
est, Hamlyn, the banker, had more than once com- 
mitted himself in Parliament by outbursts of pet- 
ulance singularly at variance with the gentle 
tenour of his private life. In his country neigh- 
bourhood, on the other hand, he was respected 
as a just landlord and hospitable neighbour, not 
spending enough of his time in Warwickshire 
to nullify the good report of the county by the 
taciturn reserve of his deportment. By degrees, 
indeed, his temper afforded evidence in private 
life of (he irritating stress of an anxious voca- 
tion. But Mrs. Hamlyn had either schooled 
herself into such apathy as to remain uncon- 
scious of the change, or was too good a woman 
to avow, even to herself, that she was aware 
of the despotic harshness of the father of her 
children. The concealment was easy. Like 
the majority of his sex, he was never arbitrary 
with his wife unless when they were alone, 

" What were you and Colonel Hamilton dis- 
cussing to-day, that I found you both so agitated 
when I came in?" demanded he of his wifr, as 
they awaited together in the drawing-room the 
announcement of dinner on the day in question. 

11 He was simply describing to me the supreme 
happiness of his wedded life. Mrs. Hamilton 
and the old gentleman appear to have been a 
singularly united couple. 1 ' 

11 All couples are said to have been singularly 
united, as soon as either husband or wife is in 
the grave," replied the banker, coldly. " The 
Ham il tons lived very well together, or their 
t&e-k4Ht in in obscure district in India would 
B 



have been insupportable. It was their best pol- 
icy to agree !" 

" People do not always act from pottcy" was 
the mild remonstrance of Mrs. Hamlyn. " Their 
dispositions were amiable and well assorted." 

" Their means ample, and their understand- 
ing narrow !" added the banker. 

" So much the better tor their happiness f 
They seem to have entertained no injurious am* 
bi lions," observed his wife. 

Hamlyn, who was standing magisterially on 
the rug, with bis back to the lire, fixed his eyes 
inquiringly upon ber face. But the countenance 
of Sophia, though open, was sometimes difficult 
to decipher. The early habit of repressing ber 
emotions into the equanimity of the Hamlyn 
temperament imparted a look of vagueness and 
absence to her eyes. Even while uttering a 
simple answer to a simple question, her thoughts 
often appeared to be wandering; and when si* 
lent, it was impossible to surmise from her 
countenance the nature of her reveries. 

"Colonel Hamilton must have enlarged un- 
conscionably on the merits of his late wife," re- 
sumed the banker, still scrutinizing the face of 
his companion ; " for Ramsay told mc, when I 
came in, he had been sitting with you mo£i 
than an hour." 

" Was it so long? Poor old man ! his »olajL 
comfort consists in his visits here," replied Mrs.^T , 
Hamlyn. " I wish the boys were in town, to ^ 
enliven him with their society. But between 
Waller's hunting and Henry's Italian tour, we 
are left this winter quite alone !" 

11 What po&sible charm could the society of 
young men of their age have lor an old fellow 
like Hamilton 1" 

" But since you have no leisure to bestow 
upon him V* 

" He bestows his leisure upon you. My house 
is always open to him." 

" Yet you seem surprised he should have been 
silting here so long this morning)" 

Again did Richard Hamlyn fix his eyes in- 
quiringly on the face of his wife; but lie read 
there ho indication of an unusual bitterness of 
retort. 

" 1 fear he is getting sadly weary of London," 
added she, with her customary gentleness. "The 
solitude of a crowded city, where he knows no- 
body, oppresses him ; and duiddle assures him 
that all his indigestion arises from being hypped, 
and recommends Brighton or Cheltenham. Col- 
onel Hamilton is himself of opinion that Lon- 
don disagrees with him." 

" Absurd I London is one of the most salu- 
brious spots in the world. Portland Place lies 
very high, and stands upon gravel." 

" His spirits, rather than his health, appear 
affected." 

" Do you mean to say, Sophia, that London 
is not a sufficiently cheerful residence for a man 
who has been living contentedly for the last 
forty years, tltf-h-tHc with a valetudinarian wife, 
in a colony of Gen toos?" 

" The very reason of his requiring a livelier 
residence in his old age. I almost agree with 
Aim," added Mrs. Hamlyn, " that he would be 
happier in the country." 

"In short, you have been advising him to 
settle at Brighton or Cheltenham, where a man 
oC Ms sort will be instantly surrounded by toad- 
ies, to the serious detriment of our children." 

" I do not call Brighton or Cheltenham the 
country. The utmost 1 suggested was, that he 
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would have hern happier with lis this winter at 
Dean Park !" 

11 1 told you before, that Hamilton has impor- 
tant business in Leadenhall-sireet !" 

" Which will be settled in a few months. If, 
-therefore, instead of a house in Portland Place, 
he had purchased Burlington Manor — " 

" You might as well say, if he had purchased 
the Hyde or Dean Park ! Burlington Manor is 
Jkot on sale l" 

11 Yet surely you mentioned the other night—" 
Mrs. Hamlyn paused. It suddenly occurred to 
her that her husband might not choose to be re- 
minded of what he had mentioned the other 
night. But she had advanced too far to recede. 
The banker's curiosity was excited. She was 
compelled to rise and explain. 

14 You hinted," resumed his wife, in obedience 
to his commands, " that Lady Burlington had 
leaolved against living at the Manor." 

" 1 certainly said she was apprehensive of the 
'large expenses such a residence must entail on 
the minor's estate." 

" At all events, yon seemed of opinion that, 
before long, the whole place might possibly be 
^Nought to the hammer I" 

" ~r. Hamlyn had indeed uttered some such 
unciation ; but merely in the way of menace 
nst Lady Burlington, who occasionally saw 
t to have a will of her own, as co-executrix of 
her husband, and guardian of her son. He now 
seemed struck by a suddin inspiration, and was 
about to utter some trivial remark by way of 
distracting the attention of his wife from the 
subject, when Ramsay, his solemn butler, en- 
tered with a mysterious air to announce dinner. 
It was the rale of the house to avoid, during the 
aMbdance of the servants at meal-times, all 
conversation involving the mention of proper 
namat; and nothing, consequently, could be 
more bald and disjointed than the Qinner-table 
chat of the Hamlyn family. 

On returning to the drawing-room after din- 
ner, the same prohibitory regulations were in 
force, in deference to the presence of the young 
ladies and their governess, who made their ap- 
pearance for tea. Few, therefore, and brief 
were the moments allotted to conjugal confi- 
dence by the banker, who, on points where it 
was his pleasure to maintain reserve, under- 
stood how to frustrate curiosity by an imperturb- 
able coldness, more effective than the most in- 
temperate warmth of other men. 

Tne experience of four-and-twenty years, how- 
ever, enabled his wife to form tolerably correct 
inferences even from his silence ; and her inter- 
pretation of a few broken words and elevations 
of the eyebrow prevented her being much sur- 
prised, when, about a month afterward, the mo- 
ment that February put forth its usual deceptive 
mildness, Colonel Hamilton announced one 
morning to Lydia and her sister that he was 
about to accompany their father for a day or two 
to Dean Park. 

" Any message to your pony. Miss Lydia, my 
dear?" said the old man lo the elder girl (to- 
wards whom he had a partial leaning, from the 
circumstance of his son Jack having been stay- 
ing, a convalescent child from .school, at Dean 
Park at the moment of her birth, and enlarged 
mightily in his lctttfrs to his mother on the beau- 
ty of the babe); " anv message to the lambs and 
primroses on Valentine's day?" 

"Going to dear Deanl How provoking! 
You will tee the place lo such advantage at this 



time of year !" cried Lydia. " And I was so ia 
hopes that at your first visit / should be there to 
show you — " 

She paused. The warm-hearted girl hesitated 
about alluding to the flower-garden made for 
her, in her happier childhood, by her patrons, 
the young Harm 1 tons. 

" Don't fret yourself, my dear young lady !" 
cried Colonel Hamilton. " I shall most likely 
see the place in all its perfection before I die; 
ay, and you may chance to see me there oftener 
than you care for. However, mum's the word t 
Hamlyn's such a cautious fellow that he won't 
let me blab even about my own affairs." 

Already Mrs. Hamlyn foresaw the result of 
this visit. Within a week the papers were in 
progress whose signature was to assign Burling- 
ton Manor to the ex-colonel of Ghazcrapore. 

The measure, if accomplished solely at the 
suggestion of the worldly-wise man in whose 
hands he was little more than a puppet, was 
one Colonel Hamilton was far less likely to re- 
pent than his own precipitate purchase in Port- 
land Place, though even thai evil had been rem- 
edied by the intervention of the banker, who 
contrived to persuade a young Irish baronet 
(just come into his fortune, and whom an ex- 
tensive county in Ireland judged of years of 
sufficient discretion to represent it in Parlia- 
ment), that Portland Place was an agreeable 
distance from the House of Commons, and six 
hundred a year a moderate rent 

11 And so you see, my dear lady," observed 
Colonel Hamilton, on announcing the good 
news in Cavendish Square, "my friend Hain- 
an's put me in the way of being comfortable : 
found me a house, and found me a tenant. With 
a degree of inconsistency I might blush for, if 
there were any but Pincher to admire my 
blushes, I've let my house to a stranger, and 
shall reside for the rest of my days under a 
stranger's roof. I'd rather have purchased — 
much rather have purchased. At my time o' 
life, to sign a lease for twenty-one years ap- 
pears like tempting Providence. But within 
fifty miles of Dean, not a place to be had ; and 
the idea of going farther away from you all 
would have broken my old heart. So you must 
even make up your minds to put up with me. 
We're now next-door neighbours. Our park- 
gates stand cheek by jowl, as it were, and we 
might almost shake hands over the paling I" 

" We used to see a great deal of the Burling- 
ton's," replied Mrs. Hamlyn, with a saddened 
eye. " In poor Sir Roger's lifetime, not a day 
passed without our meeting. As it proved im- 
possible for Lady Burlington to keep up the 
place during her son's minority, I always pre- 
ferred its remaining unoccupied to seeing a 
stranger in the room of my friend, little expect- 
ing ever to find a tenant in yourself. You are 
nearly the only person I could have been pleased 
to welcome to tne haunts of my lost friends." 

"Thank ye, thank ye!" cried the colonel. 
" There's one comfort in talking to vou. One 
knows you mean what you say. Otherwise, I 
should be afraid yon were already murmuring 
in the depths of your heart, ' Shall I never get 
rid of this old man of the seal Is he always to 
be strapped to my shoulders V n 

" I am sure, Colonel Hamilton, yon vrcn 
never afraid of an unkind word or thought from 
mamma!" interposed Lydia, almost angrily. 

"At all events, I frncy 1 shall have iron 
among the grumblers," reolied the old man. 
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turning laughingly towards her; " Tor my friend 
Hamlyn has decided that, instead of your all re- 
maining in town till the end of the' season—" 
He paused, as if reluctant to unfold the fate im- 
pending over them. 

u What have / to do with the LonJon sea- 
son V 1 said Miss Hamlyn, shrugging her shoul- 
ders. " Harriet and I want only to get out of 
this smoky town to our ponies and flower-gar- 
dens." 

" I wish ye both joy, then ! for, as I was just 

• going to tell ye, you are all to be packed off, bag 

and baggage, into Warwickshire, early in May." 

11 This is good news indeed !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Hamlyn, who, taking little pleasure in the gay 
world previous to the introduction of her daugh- 
ter into society, experienced a happy emancipa- 
tion at Dean Park from the methodical restric- 
tions imposed by the head of the family. Though 
the same school-hours were observed as in town, 
she enjoyed the company of the girls unmolest- 
ed in her drives and walks, in their intervals of 
je creation. 

" For my part, I start directly," added Colonel 
•Hamilton. " 'Tis a long time since I saw the 
grass grow and the trees bud in my own country. 
Goody Johnston and her husband swear I'm not 
made for a country gentleman, and try to per- 
suade me the only thing I shall care for in my 
.new seat is watching over the wall for the 
Lon'on mail to go by. But, though Hamlyn 
accuses me of being managed by my servants, I 
-showed 'cm I was my own master, and hurried 
the lawyers all the more with the papeis the 
more they grumbled. I shall soon teach 'em 
how merry we can make the country by cheer- 
ful hearts and open housekeeping. And, by-the- 
way, my dear ma'am," continued the exulting 
old gentleman, addressing Mrs. Hamlyn, " as I 
find you're in correspondence with this Lady 
Burlington (who must be fretting her poor heart 
sadly, I should think, to be forced to give up 
her beautiful place), I wish you'd just tell her, 
as such matters don't read so well in a six-and- 
eight-penny letter, among the whereases and 
ibrasmuches of the lawyers, that if there's any 
poor folks in the village she holds to having 
cared for, or any favourite plants in the hot- 
houses she'd like to give to a friend, she has 
only to send me a hint, and her will's as good 
as done. I saw a fine Newfoundland dog skulk- 
ing about the offices as though he'd been used 
to be petted and had lost a friend, at whom 
Pincher chose to set up bis ears 'cause I patted 
liim on the head." 

"Poor Carlo!" murmured Lydia: "Sir Ro- 

f;r*s old favourite ! he must, indeed, miss Lady 
urlington." 

"Well, mind and tell her he sha'n't be tied 
up, but have the run of the place. Carlo shall 
still find himself at home." 

" He was too cumbersome a fellow-traveller 
to take with her and the children to Naples," 
Observed Mrs. Hamlyn. " I should have been 
glad to give him a home at Dean, and the mare 
too — Lady Burlington's favourite mare — but 
Mr. Hamlyn was not very kindly disposed to- 
wards her at the moment of her departure, and 
I did not dare propose it. I fancy Lady Bur- 
lington interfered too much with his arrange- 
ments as executor." 

" That's to say, I suppose, she thought what 
Was her son's was hers, and what was her 1 * was 
her own. The two best friends ihnt ever were 
horn seldom remain so when there's pound*, 



shillings, and pence to be settled between 'em. 
Josephs brethren sold him into slavery; and 
there's many a brother left in the world who'd 
drive the same bargain. However, just men- 
tion, my dear ma'am, in your next letter, that 
the mare shall have a paddock to herself till her 
mistress finds a better master for her ; and, but 
for Pinchcr's jealousy, Carlo will have his own 
way. I recollect what a twinge it gave my 
heart to leave behind at Ghazerapore a poor 
dromedary that worked the well in the garden, 
lest it should be ill-used after losing its master 
and mistress. I made up my mind to shoot it, 
but my hand failed." 

Mrs. Hamlyn answered warmly for the grati- 
tude of her absent friend ; and six weeks after- 
ward, on her arrival at Dean Park, had the 
satisfaction of finding hsr new neighbour in the 
exercise of all his good intentions, and the en- 
joyment of more than his expected pleasure*. 
Moreover, as it was the object of the Hunker to 
render Colonel Hamilton as contented as pos- 
sible in his new residence, he had issued papal 
indulgences to his family, in accordance with 
the old gentleman's wishes, entitling his daugh- 
ters to accompany their mother whenever she 
dined at Burlington Manor; besides letters of 
dispensation to Miss Creswell, the governess, 
to visit her friends in Ireland for the remainder 
of the summer, her first leave of absence du- 
ring ten year's tuition in the family. 

11 This is something like happiness, and some- 
thing like home !" cried the old soldier, the first 
time he welcomed his Dean Park friends to his 
hospitable board, to meet the vicar of Ovingtoa 
and his wife. " A very different thing from your 
ostentatious Lon'on dinner-parties, where people 
care for nothing but to have it said that they give 
better venison or more turtle, or can show off a. 
finer service of plate than their neighbours! 
This is the England I used to dream of in Indy 
—green, and fresh, and sociable t" < 

"A pleasant refreshment, certainly, sir, to 
eyes Ion? wearied by the parched sands and 
scanty foliage of the East," observed Dr. Mark- 
ham, surprised at such warm enthusiasm on the 
part of an old gentleman of sixty-five; a bosom 
friend, moreover, of his saturnine patron, the 
banker. 

" Ay, and a still greater relief, after being sent 
gravel-grinding, day after day, for exercise, 
among a parcel of gaudy hussies in Hyde Park !" 
retorted the colonel. "Just turn round your 
head, doctor, and look at the deer groped yon- 
der under the beech-trees, and the gleams of sun- 
shine flung through the drooping branches on 
the rich grass! Lydia, child ! I won't hare you, 
laugh at the ecstasies of your old friend. I dare 
say you'll be calling me Peter Pastoral-by-and 
by. You never heard the Burlingtons, maybe, 
run on in praise of the place, 'cause in them 
'twould have been ostentation. But my rapture* 
are simply an expression of gratitude to God for 
having secured to the old useless hulk, after the 
storms and breakers of life, safe anchorage in a 
pleasant harbour at last!" 

In compliance with a wish expressed by the 
Hamlyn girls, the colonel ordered coffee to be 
served in a fine conservatory built by the late Sir 
Roger in the centre of the flower-garden, to 
which he was projecting the addition of an avi- 
ary for his Bengalees; and what a relief to the 
whole party was that unceremonious evening— 
the fragrance of the gardens enhanced hy a gen- 
tle dew, and their gorgeous colours subdued by 
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the clear-obscure of a midsummer twilight — after 
the formalities of Dean Park ! 

14 Is not this pleasant and sociable, Dr. Mark- 
ham 1" exclaimed the happy Lydia, in all the 
joy of schoolroom emancipation. "We never 
do anything of the kind at home. Papa so much 
dislikes having things displaced." 

"Ay, ay!" interrupted the colonel, "all that 
sort of household subordination 's a capital thing 
for a family-man like my friend Hamlyn. But 
discipline would be out of place in an establish- 
ment with an old Indian at its head, accustomed 
to take things as he finds 'em, too glad to find 
'em at all. I like everybody to be free, easy, 
and comfortable about me — Pincher and all. 
1 Live and let live' is my motto, or, rather, ' Let 
live, that you may deserve to live.'" 

Such sentiments received a silent "amen" 
from the gentle wife of the banker, and an audi- 
ble one from the vicar of Ovington : who, 
among the numerous benefits heaped by his pa- 
tron the banker on his parish, began to con- 
ceive that the greatest of all might prove the 
hospitable, open hearted neighbour he had pro- 
vided for the vicarage. 

Dr. Mark-ham's prejudices as a high church- 
man had always rendered the Roman Catholic 
baronets of Burlington Manor a stumbling-block 
in his pastoral way; and though the judicious 
liberality of Richard Hamlyn aJ/uost sufficed the 
needs of the parish, the generous Hamilton had 
already shown himself a more apt representative 
of the bounty of Providence, which sendeth its 
xain on the just and unjust — neither assuming 
with the poor the severity of a judge, nor with 
their pastor the pride of a rich man. 

Richard Hamlyn was one of those who meas- 
ure out their dole with as many conditions to 
the naked and hungry as though they had in- 
curred his charity by a crime; nor could Dr. 
Markham disguise from himself that, after only 
three months' acquaintance, he was on a pleas- 
anter fooling with Colonel Hamilton than with 
the more correctly-spoken neighbour at Dean 
Park, who invariably made him feel that the 
parson and his wife were invited to dine now 
and then at the great house to " keep up the re- 
spectability of the church in the eyes of the low- 
er classes ;" or, in other words, to ensure the at- 
tendance of his servants and labourers at church, 
where they were frightened out of picking and 
stealing the property of their betters, and inspired 
with becoming deference for those in authority 
over them. 

It was a real comfort, therefore, to the heart 
of the vicar, to find himself respected by Colonel 
.Hamilton as a privileged expositor of the truths 
of the Gospel, and invited to his table as a 
neighbour and gentlemanly companion rather 
than as a professional man. 

Dr. Markham was, however, too well aware 
of Mrs. Hamlyn's subordinate importance in the 
ftmily to attribute to her any portion of the 
overweening purse-pride of Dean Park, 
i " It must be many years, madam," said he, 
respectfully addressing her, as they sat over- 
looking the flower-beds from the open door of 
the conservatory, " since you enjoyed the sight 
of your own roses in bloom? This is the first 
summer I remember you to have spent in War- 
wickshire. I often observe to Mrs. Markham, 
that, while the owners of the three finest scats in 
the neighbourhood remain pent in the stifling 
metropolis, she and I — a poor parson and his wife 
—monopolize the enjoyment of their beauties !" 



"You do not, I hope, grudge my having *- 
length come to share them with you V* inquired 
Mrs. Hamlyn, with a smile. "It has always 
consoled me for my confinement in London to 
know that the flowers and shrubberies at Dean 
were at least enjoyed by those who fill my place 
so kindly during ray absence, in duties where it 
were otherwise difficult indeed to find a repre- 
sentative !" 

Mrs. Markham, a nervous little woman, who 
could never be encouraged out of her village 
timidity by the civilities of the Manor or Dean 
Park, stammered something nearly unintelligi- 
ble about her delight in being the dispenser of 
Mrs. Hamlyn's benevolence. 

" But what the deuse do you mean by the 
three finest seats in the country, my dear doc- 
tori" suddenly interrupted Colonel Hamilton. 

" I fancy you have not vet visited the Hyde ; 
which, begging yours and Mrs. Hamlyn's par- 
don, is the finest place within twenty miles 
round," replied the vicar. 

"The Hyde— the Hyde? Never even heard 
of it," cried Colonel Hamilton. " I must really 
get a map of the county to hang up in my hall!*' 

" Surely you remember the fine woods I point- 
ed out to you as Lord Vernon's, the day we drove 
over together from Braxham Heath 1" inquired 
Mrs. Hamlyn. 

" To be sure I do ! But how was I to guess 
they belonged to a family-seat?" 

"The Braxham woods clothe a fine acclivity. 
The Hyde, like most old houses, lies at the foot, ' 
said the vicar, in explanation. 

"Gad! I'm glad to hear of more neighbours 
than I counted on !" cried the sociable old gen- 
tleman. "The more the merrier— the more the 
merrier— especially if I persist in my intention 
of spending my winters in the country. Let me 
see. The Manor makes up fourteen spare beds ; 
and besides ourselves," he continued, glancing 
at the whole party, but addressing Mrs. Ham- 
lyn, " there's your two sons, who I hope will be 
here at Christmas. Old Gratwvcke of Grat- 
wveke House tells me he is too old to sleep out 
of his own house. But tell me. prav, if ho is it 
lives at the Hvde 1" 

"I might also answer no <w," replied Dr. 
Markham, "so little advantage does the neigh- 
bourhood derive from the society of Lord Ver- 
non's family. His lordship's principal seat is in 
Northumberland; and since the present peer 
came to his title, he has onlv visited Warwick- 
shire once or twice, avowedly to hunt with the 
Duke of El vas ton's hounds, whose best covert* 
lie on this side the county." 

"The Vernons associate very little with their 
country neighbours," added Mrs. Hamlyn, 
" which we regret the less, as the ford at Brax- 
ham is unpleasant enough in winter, when they 
are usually here, and to go round by Barsthorpe 
bridge doubles the distance." 

The parson's wife could scarcely sufficiently 
admire the fluency with which Mrs. Hamlyn 
accounted for what the lesser thrones and do- 
minions interpreted into the pride of all the Ver- 
nons; who presumed upon their length of pedi- 
gree towards the banker, as much as the banker 
presumed towards others upon his length of 
purse. 

11 In short, these fine folks are not neighbour- 
ly!" was Colonel Hamilton's summary of the 
case. "Well, there's room enough in the air 
for high-flyers and low-flyers! If they can do 
without tut, we must do without them. I'm sur- 
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frised, though! We think a deal of a lord in 
lady, 'cause we seldom hare more than one at 
a lime. A phoenix is a phoenix, and a gover- 
Bor-generaTs a governor-general. But I fancied, 
that in Lon'on, where there's a whole house full 
of 'em, these great lords thought less of them- 
selves." 

"We scarcely know what the Yemeni think 
of themselves, tor iher are almost strangers in 
the county," observed Mrs. Hamlyn. " They 
have not been here these two years. 1 

" If there's nobody at the Hyde, then, why 
shouldn't 1 go and indulge myself with a peep at 
the place 1" cried Colonel Hamilton. 

" I think you would, perhaps, be more pleased 
with Ormeau," said Mrs. Hamlyn, timidly. 

" But Ormeau is out of distance. One can't 
get from Burlington to the Duke of Elvaston's 
without post-horses," interposed the vicar. 

" And my chief object is the drive," cried Col- 
onel Hamilton. " The first cool day, doctor, 
suppose we go over in my phaeton ?" 

The vicar readily acquiesced. The plan suit- 
ed all parties. Between the Vernons and the 
Hamlyns there existed a coldness which, the 
lathers of both having been friends, might be 
considered enmity; and, even during the ab- 
sence of the family, Mrs. Hamlyn was not fond 
of appearing an intruder at the' Hyde. It was 
not a regular show-place ; i. e ., one of those great 
houses whose great lords sanction their house- 
keeper in exhibiting their state apartments and 
pictures to strangers, on the mulct of a piece of 
told. But on inscribing their names in a book 
(kept for the purpose of recording these tributes 
To the family vanity), the country neighbours 
were privileged ; and one of the pragmaticali- 
ties or Richard Hamlyn was a dislike to have 
his patronymic figure in the register of his 
haughty neighbour more than a certain number 
of times in the year, when forced to show off 
the lions of the Dean Park neighbourhood to 
visiters of mark and distinction. Whenever a 
•countess was his inmate, he took care to parade 
her to the Hyde, uniting the name of her lady- 
ship by a bracket with those of " Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamlyn, of Dean Park." But his wife was 
sufficiently cognizant of his weaknesses to sus- 
pect that he would not wish to appear there as 
the bear-leader of a new-comer into the county. 

Moreover, there had been of late election-feud 
between the banker and Lord Vernon ; a mem- 
ber of whose family was usually the Whig rep- 
resentative of the county, while Hamlyn figured 
in Parliament as the Tory member for a neigh- 
bouring borough, in which the Vernon interest 
was invariably defeated. 

So far from loving his neighbour as himself, 
Lord Vernon despised Dean Park as much as 
Dean Park detested Lord Vernon. According 
to the Christian custom of modern times, how- 
ever, they hated each other in civil toleration ; 
on that sort of visiting acquaintance which ap- 

Iwoaches nearest to the blood-stained and deau- 
v feuds of the Middle Ages. They mutually 
shook hands, as if caressing a rattlesnake ; while 
the ladies of the two families presented compli- 
ments to each other, or requested the honour of 
each other's company, or were each other's 
"very sincerely," as occasion needed. 

It was a comfort, therefore, to Mr. Hamlyn, 
when the vicar of Ovington consented to act a& 
cicerone to Colonel Hamilton in his visit to the 
stately old mansion of the Hyde. 



CHAPTER III. 

It Mood Imboftom'd In a happy valley, 
CrownM by high woodlands, where the Drald oak 
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Ilia hoew— with broad anm 'gainat the thander-atrofce ; 
And from beneath the boughi were teen to aally 
The dappled forceten ; aa day awoke, 
The branching itag swept down, with all hla herd, 
To quaff a brook that murmured like a bird. 

Btson. 

"By George, my dear doctor! these people 
have a wee bit of excuse for thinking curious 
old port of themselves." cried Colonel Hamilton, 
when, after crossing B rax ham ferry, and sweep- 
ing past a quaint old Gothic lodge, his phaeton 
entered one of those noble English parks whose 
oaks are contemporaries of Queen Bess, and 
over whose richly swarded slopes no plough- 
share has passed in the memory of man. " Why, 
this fine avenue must be lull two miles in 
length !" 

11 Tis the finest in England, next to the Long 
Walk at Windsor," replied the vicar, attempt- 
ing, as became his cloth, a quotation from Cow* 
per in honour of avenues, which his companion 
pronounced to be deused fine, and recollected 
perfectly in Byron. 

11 Is thai the' house V added he, pointing to a 
venerable pile of Gothic almshouses, indistinctly 
seen from the road through openings in a grove 
of sycamores, whose heavy foliage seemed to 
impart additional airiness to their slight pinna- 
cles. 

"The Aomsc?" replied the vicar, smiling; "if 
the owner of the Hyde could only hear you ! 
That is Vernon College, a charitable endow- 
ment of thr* reign of Edward VI. A large por- 
tion of the Vernon property, in this and other 
counties, consists or abbey lands — grants from 
the crown at the Reformation. It was an act 
of atonement, probably, on the part of Henry 
VIIl.'s favourite, John Lord Vernon, to bestow 
this gift upon the poor, to repay the injuries of 
the Church." 

" Or, rather, I suppose," remonstrated Colonel 
Hamilton, with ex-ecclesiastical interpretation, 
" the suppression of the monasteries, expressly 
endowed by pious persons for the entertainment 
and succour of the indigent and sick, demanded 
a substitution from the charity of the wealthy 
nobility." 

" We will not inquire too curiously into the 
motives and conscience of John Lord Vernon," 
cried Dr. Mark ham, good-humoured ly, "as I 
fear our sole information must be derived from 
bis brass effigy in B rax bam Church. Suffice ic 
that, from his day to the present, the almshouses 
have been admirably kept up. But look ( before 
you stands the old Manor House of the Ver- 
nons." 

Having now reached nearly the end of the 
avenue, they were within view of a stately man- 
sion, of Elizabethan architecture, standing in a 
spacious court, enclosed with palisades and 
gateways of enscrolled iron- work. Approached 
from so vast a distance by a gradually declining 
avenue, the house, like most ancient mansions, 
took the traveller by surprise when its full ex- 
tent of frontage was developed before him. 

" And Lord Vernon, yon say, has a nobler 
seat than even this?" exclaimed Colonel Hamil- 
ton, in the simplicity of his admiration. 

"A more cheerful one, I fancy, ns regards 
neighbourhood. Vernon Castle is at no great 
distance from Alnwick and ChilHnjjhnm." 

"And the Hyde at no great distance from 
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Burlington Manor and Dean Park," added the 
.colonel. " 'Tis as broad as it's long." 

Dr. Mark bam was, perhaps, of opinion that 
it was considerably longer than it was broad ; 
but a spiritual pastor had no right to enlarge 
upon the vast distinction between lordly castles 
and squirearchical residences like Dean Park. 

"And you say they reside here only a few 
weeks in the year, and that all the rest of the 
time this noble mansion is untenanted 1" ex- 
claimed Colonel Hamilton, when, the courtyard 
Sates being opened by a shabby stableboy, they 
rove up to the venerable porch. "Doctor, 
doctor ! with all the talk one hears against plu- 
ralities in the Church, 1 wonder when a law will 
pass 'gainst plurality of palaces in private fami- 
lies 1 There's a deal lo be said, I suppose, both 
pro and con the subdivision of inheritance, ac- 
cording to Boney's Code ; but, by George, if / 
were in Parliament, nothing should prevent my 
getting up and proposing an act compelling every 
man, having many sons and many family man- 
sions, to bequeath 'em a country-house a piece 
to be happy in, and rid the country of the nui- 
sance of vagrant younger brothers. 

" The chanter is a wide one to embark in, just 
now particularly," added Dr. Markham, "with- 
in the gates of a man who, in addition to his 
English seats, has a castle in Ireland large 
enough to contain the village of Braxham, 
which, lo my knowledge, he has not visited since 
he came to his estate. 1 ' 

And, ere Colonel Hamilton could express his 
indignation in reply, the vicar led the way into 
the great hall, where the old housekeeper, in her 
starched coif and lawn apron, awaited their ap- 
proach, with her keys in her hand, and in her 
mouth the cut and dry exposition of the glories 
of the house of Vernon, a litany of the pomps 
and vanities of the Hyde. 

All was now paraded in succession; the grand 
staircase — the Baron's gallery — the golden cham- 
ber—the Gobelin suite— the blue damask — the 
Holbein room — the cedar pa rlonr — the chapel — 
the painted hall ; and Colonel Hamilton's rap- 
tures increased at the exhibition of every chef 
d'eeuvre displayed by old Mrs. Harkness, with 
a becoming sense of its importance and— her 
own. 

Above all, the series of venerable family por- 
traits, and a thousand curious relics connected 
with the olden time, seemed to rejoice his heart 
almost as much as though he had been born a 
Vernon. This realization of the past appeared 
to inspire him, for the first time, with faith in 
the existence of the Middle Ages. 

" This is precisely the sort of thing the Yan- 
kees envy us!" cried he. after surveying the 
Barons' gallery with delight ; " the sort of thing 
that secures Old England against the hubbub of 
a commonwealth !" 

" A link in the chain of the Constitution, which, 
by keeping the vassal faithful, renders the noble 
loyal,' 1 added the doctor, in a phrase so anti- 
. thetical that it sounded replete with meaning. 

" I can't find it in my heart lo forgive ihe man 
who owns such a place," added the colonel, en- 
thusiastically, "for choosing to live elsewhere." 

The old housekeeper smoothed down her 
apron, but did not smooth her ruffled brows, at 
hearing the Right Honourable Lord Vernon 
apostrophized as "a man." Though the name 
inscribed by her blunt visiter in the book, and 
Colonel Hamilton's reputation in the neiph hour- 
Hood for liberality, prepared her for a nabob's 



fee at parting, and to be paltent under any ex- 
tent of insult or injury in the interim, hei wrath 
nearly exploded on hearing him enlarge to hi* 
reverend companion upon the dignity and inter- 
est of the Hyde, but the vast superiority of Bur- 
lington Manor. 

" 1 should have been moped to death in a 
magnificent old dungeon like this!" was his 
ever-recurring exclamation. " This tapestry 
would give me the blue devils. People must 
have had ancestors in Harry the Eighth's lima 
to put up with it. Why, the Manor is thrice as 
airy, and fifty times more convenient ; to say 
nothing thai Goody Johnston would have died 
here of the ague! Hainlyn knew jnst what 
would suit me. As a country gentleman, 1 am 
far better off at the Manor." 

The jerk with which old Mrs. Harkness 
snapped the key in the door of the state-apart- 
ments, after locking out the utterer of these in- 
solent heresies, probably conveyed but half her 
contempt towards the presumptuous offender. 
Regarding herself as part and parcel of the illus- 
trious family of the Vernons, Deau Park was 
her washpot, and over Burlington Manor did 
she cast her shoe. 

" It is enough to keep my lord away from 
the place," muttered the stern housekeeper, as 
she dropped the colonel's sovereign scornfully 
into her purse, " to be troubled with the intrusion 
of the upstart tribe of Hamlyn the banker !" 

Dr. Mark ham's description to his wife of the 
scarcely-suppressed choler of the irate old lady, 
served that evening to enliven the homely tear 
table of the Vicarage. 

"Colonel Hamilton was pleased, then, with 
his drivel" demanded Mrs. Markham of her 
husband. 

"Pleased as a child. It does one's heart 
good lo see a gray-headed man so fresh in spirit. 
He enjoyed all he saw and heard like a school- 
boy at home for the holy days." 

" Am! what is he else 1" inquired Mrs. Mark- 
ham. " He tells me he went out to India at 
fifteen — a raw boy from the Charter House — 
half educated, and wholly ignorant of English 
habits and pleasures." 

" So much the better for him ! To the young 
men of the present day, on emerging from 
Haileybury, India is banishment, and banish- 
ment which their expensive habits tend to pro- 
long. Hamilton was both frugal and content- 
ed, and now be is come home full of eagerness 
for the common pleasures with which oilier men 
are surfeited." 

" His chief pleasure, worthy man, seems to 
be doing good," observed Mrs. Markham, who 
was bound Colonel Hamilton's slave forever 
by the number of yards of flannel and pairs of 
blankets with which he had already enriched 
her treasury for the Ovington poor." " Not a 

E article of self seems to act as a drawback upon 
is kindly feelings! All is sunshine in his 
heart ; and he likes to dispense a portion of the 
warmth to other people. I cannot understand 
the friendship that unites him to so mere a man 
of business as — " 

" Hush ! my dear! It is not for w to enlarge 
upon the faults or failings of Dean Park," re* 
mon st rated the vicar. "Between ourselves, 
however, I've an idea that Hamlyn w?as not 
particularly anxious the old gentleman; should 
visit the domain at the Hyde." ■ 

"Afraid, perhaps, of putting him oukofcon* 
ceil with his own V* [ 
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"Why, eertaialjr, the good colonel's respect 
for oar Ovington school-houses and infirmaries 
was a liltle diminished on observing the priority 
of such insulations at Vernon College. But to 
what does this amount 1 That the Vemons 
have been doing for four centuries what the 
Hamlyns began only forty years ago, but will, 
1 trust, persist in for four centuries to come! 
Napoleou's marshal, old Lefevre, once said to 
a nobleman of the ancient regimt, 'You are 
nighty proud of your ancestors.' Well, / am 
an ancestor! Some day or other, Hamlyn's 
descendants will be in the Upper House." 

" But Dean Park will never be the Hyde of 
S335!" observed the vicar's wife, shaking her 
head. 

" I'm afraid not," rejoined her husband, laugh- 
ing at her solemnity of tone. " Whatever else 
we do for posterity, we don't build for them. 
However, 1 should have been vexed had poor 
Hamlyn witnessed this morning the surprise of 
his Indian friend, on discovering that the acts 
of beneficence he had believed to originate solely 
in the wisdom and virtue of Dean Park — an es- 
pecial invention of Richard Hamlyn, Esq., M.P. 
— are but a modernized edition of the old char- 
ities of the Vernons." 

Little did Dr. Markham surmise, debarred as 
a Protestant minister from the advantages of 
confession over the parishioners to whom he 
was appointed to preach the Gospel on Sundays, 
the extent to which this rivalship and jealousy 
had influenced through life the conduct and 
character of Mr. Hamlyn. His disposition and 
destinies had been literally created by the vicin- 
ity of Dean Park to the Hyde. 

The only son of a mercantile man unexpect- 
edly enriched by one of those startling specula- 
tions which begat and extinguished millions 
during the early half of the last century, the 
elder Hamlyn had purchased the estate of the 
Dean, enclosed the Park, and concentrated the 
property, leaving to his son, the father of the 
present proprietor, the care of erecting a family 
mansion proportionate to the estate. 

People never do build houses in proportion to 
their estates. Their pride will not let them, and 
their architects will not let them. To build a 
house is, as it were, to favour the public with 
the measure of your fortune; and either policy 
as a banker, or weakness as a man, inclined old 
Hamlyn to create an exaggerated idea of his 
property, by providing himself with a residence 
requiring a nobleman's income and establish- 
ment for its support. 

The Lord Vernon of that generation was un- 
luckily a simple, sociable man, estimating his 
position as much too low, as the present repre- 
sentative of the family rated it too high. United 
to Hamlyn of Dean by the bond of country 
neighbourship, viz., to preserve foxes, prosecute 
trespassers, and blunderbuss poachers for the 
benefit of the community, the moment the bank- 
er began to build, the peer began to beset him 
with evil counsel. 

"There is nothing more mistaken than to 
•tint yourself in the proportions of your rooms, 
the numbering your bed rooms, or the accommo- 
dation of your offices, for the value of a trifle 
of brick and mortar!" said he. " A couple of 
thousand pounds, more or less, covers all the 
difference between an indifferent house and a 
good one." 

A din? «n this principle, old Hamlyn prefer- 
red building one that was excellent, and com- 



pleting his establishment on the model of that 
of Lord Vernon ; and the consequence was, that* 
when the new family mansion of the Hamlyns 
came to be discussed at justice meetings, turn- 
pike meetings, and quarter sessions, the smaller 
'squires of the neighbourhood ventured to pre- 
dict that, on the death of the old banker and 
division of his property, Dean Park would prove 
too much for his son. Old Gratwycke, ol Grat- 
wycke House, quoted from Bacon that a house 
with wings oftentimes flies away with an estate; • 
while Mr. Barlow, of Alderham, jocosely chris- 
tened the banker's folly "the Lombard-street 
Ormeau." 

These remarks did not happen to reach the - 
ear of Richard Hamlyn till he had negatived 
one auspicious occasion of improving his for- 
tunes by uniting himself with a woman who, 
having only ten thousand pounds, passed in the 
moneyed circles to which he belonged fur being 
penniless. The insulting surmises of his coun- 
try neighbours stung him to the soul ; yet, oa. 
his father's death, which occurred within a year 
of his marriage, so far from abandoning De,°n 
Paik, or allowing the admirable charitable foun- 
dations created by his parents to decay, Richard 
Hamlyn, as has been already advanced, increas- 
ed rather than diminished the liberality of his 
housekeeping; and by the admirable discipline 
kept up in his establishment — kitchen, stables, 
farm, nay, even in the family circle — was ena- 
bled to maintain his position in the county, 
head and front with the Vemons of the Hyde,, 
and the Burlingtons of Burlington Manor. '.No- 
body had any farther right to say that the old 
banker had over-built himself. The only change 
for the worse, perceptible in the household, was 
in the spirits of its master. 

Meanwhile, as much as the present proprie- 
tor of Dean Park seemed resolved to walk in 
the steps of his predecessor, did the Lord Ver- 
non, who in process of time — and a slow pro- 
cess it was — succeeded to the jovial old sports- 
man, appear determined to institute a new order 
of things at the Hyde. As if he had taken a 
spite at the old mansion where his father bad 
survived so immoderately, he spent all his in- 
terludes of London dissipation at his castle in 
the North; and when lie did visit Warwick- 
shire (which, in the old lord's time, he had rep- 
resented in Parliament), his attentions to his 
neighbours were paid with such punctilious re- 
gard to their graduated claims upon his notice, 
that one or two of the more plain-spoken coun- 
try 'squires had seen fit to reject as an insult 
the notice measured out to them in proportion to 
the exact square of their acres. Old Gratwycke, 
of Gratwycke House, for instance, whose prop- 
erty consisted of a farm on which his family 
had been settled from the days of the Dun Cow, 
did not feel, in the opportunity of deciding onco 
a year upon the merit of Lord Vernon's French 
cook, Italian confectioner, and German maUre 
(Thdld, sufficient repayment for the impertinence 
of his lordship's wife and daughter. Unable to 
maintain the same terms with the son on which 
he had lived with the father, he chose to forget 
the existence of the Hyde. 

Such was not the case with Richard Hnmlyn. 
Hi could not at once renounce the ambition in 
which he had been born and nurtured, of livinir 
on a friendly footing wiih the Vernon*. lit: 
fancied that the intimnry had given him impor- 
tance with his wife's family— with his city con- 
nexions—with the county— with the world ; and 
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-whenever Lord and Lady Vernon were in War* 
wickshire, smarted severely tinder the undis- 
guised neglects of the Hyde. 

But while the London banker continued to 
hanger and thirst after the notice of the great 
people who had withdrawn the light of their 
-countenance, the rest of the country neigh- 
bours were satisfied to enlist their sympathies 
in the long illness and early death of Sir Roger 
Burlington, and the arrival of a successor at the 
Manor. A thousand wild surmises went forth 
touching the new lessee — the strange nabob— 
-the rich widower— who, if too old to marry 
again, was at least of an age to die and be suc- 
ceeded in his fortune. Colonel Hamilton was 
.a perfect treasure to the gossips of Braxham and 
Ovington! His couple of native servants — his 
hookah— his Thibet goats— his Indian curiosities 
of all kinds — were as great a resource to the 
parish as the arrival of a show of wild beasts ; 
and when it became known that he talked of a 
ball for Miss Hamlyn's dibut at Christmas, 
everybody was quite satisfied that Sir Roger 
Burlington had done wisely to vacate his fami- 
ly-seat, and that they were under considerable 
obligations to the widow for having settled in 
Italy. 

In process of time, the feuds between the col- 
onel's factotum, Johnston, and Sir Roger's bead 
gardener, Anderson, whom, at Hamlyn's sug- 
gestion, he had hired with the place, occupied 
nearly as much attention in the vicinity of 
Ovington as a county election. The colonel 
had chosen to give his duplicate key of the gar- 
-dens and pineries to Goody Johnston, and the 
iiead gardener to give warning. Opinions were 
divided. Some thought that a gardener who 
used to ensure the late Sir Roger his green peas 
at Christmas, his strawberries on Valentine's- 
<day, and his peaches on April-fool's-day, was 
quite right not to be "put upon," but to go and 
seek his two hundred guineas per annum else- 
where. But the majority were decided John- 
ston i an s, and voted that Colonel Hamilton, like 
the chamberlain-making kings of Germany, had 
a right to bestow his keys where he thought 
proper. 

i Even Mrs. Hamlyn ventured to give an opin- 
ion, when she understood that the indignant An- 
derson had offered his services at the Hyde. 

" I am afraid you will miss him sadly in the 
flower-garden," said she. " From long practice, 
Anderson understands the Burlington forcing- 
houses better than any stranger can do." 

" My dear good lady," cried the colonel, in 
reply, " I would rather all the shrubberies were 
rooted up, and that never another pineapple 
should be eaten in my house, than nut up with 
:a fellow who has offered offence to Goody John- 
ston ! What barm would she have done in the 
gardens, more than my wife or daughter, if I 
had 'em ? Iset the fellow go to the Hyde, and 
let the Hyde go to the devil, rather than that 
any slight should be shown, under mv roof, to 
the faithful attendant of the moRt faithful wife 
that ever bequeathed her memory to the respect 
of a husband." 

On this occasion, even the banker exercised 
his influence in vain. Mr. Hamlyn discovered 
that though, in matters of business, a puppet in 
his hands, the old colonel, where his feelings 
were concerned, would display the most mulish 
obstinacy. 

Sntisfied from her letters that his wife was 
too high-minded or too indolent to counteract by 



her personal influence that of the favourite ser- 
vants of whose ascendency over Colonel Ham- 
ilton he entertained, the most mistrustful jeal- 
ousy, the banker accused himself of improvi- 
dence in having placed the nabob beyond the 
reach of his own daily obsequiousness and 
serviceability. The following week, therefore, 
he arrived on a visit of investigation at Dean 
Park. 

"Excuse me, my dear Hamlyn," cried his 
candid old friend, on seeing him, '" if I own that 
your sallow lace and careworn wrinkles put me 
wonderfully in conceit with my country life. 
Why, you're young enough to be my son; and, 
by George 1 you look old enough to be mv fa- 
ther 1" J 

11 The late hours and trying atmosphere of the 
House of Commons make sad inroads into the 
constitution !'' replied Hamlyn, with the air of 
the martyr. 

"Come, come, come! none of your flourish- 
es in honour of your services to the country. 
A banker was never known to die of patriot- 
ism," cried the colonel. "Those jaundiced 
looks have very little to do with zeal for the 
nation. 'Tis all $kop t my dear sir— all gold- 
spinning— all the wear and tear of filthy lucre — 
all the care and anxiety of money-making — all 
the yellow leprosy, as 1 call it !" 

"bay, rather, of taking care of other people's 
money," replied Hamlyn, attempting a smile. 

"So long as you take such capital care of 
mine. 1 suppose l must find no fault," replied the 
Lord of Burlington Manor, jocosely. " Bui I 
feel that I'm beginning to have over you all the 
advantage of a country gentleman — not but 
that the country gentleman's estate bears its 
brambles as well as its blackberries. I Mippusc 
Mrs. Hamlyn, or dear Lydia, wrote you word 
that the people hereabouts have been playing 
the very deuse with me V 1 

This familiar and affectionate designation of 
his daughter grated disagreeably on the ear of 
the banker; and, accepting the word "people" 
in its lowest sense, "Mrs. Hamlyn informed 
me," said he, " that the fishponds at Burlington 
Manor had been robbed." 

"Ay, so the keepers swore, who mast likely 
dragged them themselves. But / alluded to 
Markham and Gratwycke, who have dragged 
me into the commission of the peace. The 
doctor chose to assert, sir, that I had hired the 
trouble and worry of being a magistrate in 
hiring Burlington Manor !" 

"Very officious of Markham!" observed the 
banker, who disliked every measure tending to 
increase Colonel Hamilton's connexion with 
society, and chose, at all events, that the propo- 
sition should proceed from himself. It seem- 
ed to Aiot, indeed, as if Gratwycke and the vi- 
car, in meddling with Colonel Hamilton, had 
encroached upon his property. 

" Had 1 beeu aware of this in time, I should 
have protested against your incurring so much 
trouble and responsibility," said he. " At your 
age, my dear sir, 1 really think—" 

"Come, come, come! I've no great right to 
take shelter under my age," cried the colonel. 
" These gentlemen see that I am yoang enough 
to amuse myself by scampering over the coun- 
try on a pony after my lilile Lydia, and are 
kind enough to procure me a more useful em- 
ployment lor my time." 

" It is true there is a sad dearth of efficient 
men among us," replied Hamlyn, perceiviug 
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that the colonel chose to be put upon. "The 
neighbourhood is thin. The Hyde lends us no 
assistance. Gratwycke is nearly superannua- 
ted." 

"And not an idle man under five-and-sixty 
for twenty miles round!" cried Colonel Hamil- 
ton. " Poor Lydia, sad news for poor dear lit- 
tle Lydia I 1 don t know what you'll do lor 
your Christmas ball, my dear, unless you can 
persuade your brother Walter to bring you down 
some beaux from Lon'on." 

Richard Hamlyn, though his previous instruc- 
tions had authorized, on the part of his family, 
«very sacrifice likely to make the country pleas- 
ant to his valued constituent, was annoyed at 
the tone of familiarity which seemed to have es- 
tablished itself between Colonel Hamilton and 
his daughters. Before he returned to town, he 
remonstrated severely with his wife concerning 
the relaxation of decorum, arising from the ab- 
sence of Miss C res well. 

"What will the Vernons think," said he, 
" when they hear of the Miss Hamlyns (after 
the care bestowed on their education) scamper- 
ing— I use Colonel Hamilton's word — ' scamper- 
ing 1 over the country on ponies 1 And what 
chance- has Waller of recommending himself to 
the colonel's good-will, if Lydia is constantly 
made his first object V 

Mrs. Hamlyn was too respectful a wife to 
vindicate either her girls or herself; but after 
her husband's return to town, she was amused 
to perceive how much the aid of the country 
had opened the eyes of the old colonel to the pe- 
culiarities of his friend. 

" Hamlyn 's quite right to stick to Lon'on!" 
said he. " Hamlyn 's cut out for a man of busi- 
ness. Squirefying is not his element. He hasn't 
in him the true smack of the country gentleman. 
9 Tis all dot-and-carry-ooe with him, even in the 
middle of a turnip-field. His tenants respect 
him, but more by name than nature; and, not- 
withstanding all he has done for the poor, and 
the admirable management by which it has been 
brought about, they seem to feel themselves 
doubly poor in his presence. He's too prim and 
trim lor a sportsman, too in-doorish for a farmer. 
Lombard-street and Cavendish Square, Parlia- 
ment and city meetings, are the place for Ham- 
lyn. There are some folks who don't seem to 
have been born for the open air!" 

41 At forty-five, it is difficult to guess what any 
man is bora for," said Mrs. Hamlyn, with a 
sigh. " Grave as my husband now appears, I 
can assure you, that when I married, he was one 
of the gayest men about town— as gay as his son 
Walter is now." 

" Walter's wild, is he? I'm glad of that! 
• there's always hope of a wild young man ! My 
son Jack was one of the wildest dogs ever turned 
out of Eton. Walter was quartered at Windsor 
all the time I was in Lon'on, and I'm beginning 
to want to make his acquaintance. Does he 
never come down to Dean Park V 

" When the hunting season begins." 

"A curious reason for visiting his father's 
house 1 Like my friend, Sir Joshua Alltrump, 
who told me he attended divine service at the 
Chapel Royal 'cause the music was so fine." 

11 My son is, I admit, passionately fond of 
hunting/' pleaded Mrs. Hamlyn. 

" Well, well, 'tis something in these times for 

a youngster to be passionately fond of anything ! 

To mr., all the boys appear as dull and careworn 

as if they'd spent a life in Lombard-street; old 
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before they're breeched, and decrepit in their ac- 
cidence. I should never be surprised, nowa- 
days, to hear of an Eton boy having the gout. 
Well ! I must wait patient, I suppose, till the 
hounds are unkennelled! to shake hands with 
Master Watty." 

Mrs. Hamlyn could scarcely forbear smiling 
at the idea of the indignation with which (had 
Sheet-street barracks been within earshot of 
Dean Park) her superfine son would have heard 
himself thus familiarly designated, by an indi- 
vidual who might have travelled from (Captain 
Hamlyu's) Dan to Beersheeba, i. c, from St. 
Jaines's-sireet to Whitehall, without receiving 
a bow of recognition from the club-windows, 
and whose clothes were so indefinitely cut by 
his nameless tailor as to have proved an equal- 
ly good fit for any other man in the county. 

She amended her smile, however, into a se- 
cret prayer that the time might come when Wal- 
ter, now the slave of appearances, would recog- 
nise the sterling merit of a man like the simple- 
hearted being before her. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Before my gaze I see my youth, 

The ghost of gentler years, arise ; 
With look* that yearn'd for every truth, 

And wings that sought the farthest skies. 

Beiriita that ghost of time gone by 

I stand upon the waste alone, 
And if a sunbeam light the sky, 

It wakes no flow'ret* from the stone. 

The Icy calm that smiles on all, 
But comes from pride that veils the pain ; 

Alas ! how much we fain would call 
Content, is nothing hut disdain. 

£. L. Bulwxr. 

Meanwhile, the merits of the new resident at 
Burlington Manor were becoming appreciated 
in quarters more important than the fastidious 
fancy of a captain of the Household Brigade. 
The county gentry already congratulated them- 
selves on the acquisition of such a coadjutor in 
their labours of public peace-keeping, as a man 
accustomed for forty years long to administra- 
tive functions, yet untried by the disappoint- 
ments which are somewhat apt to sour the phi- 
lanthropy, and distress the patriotism of the con- 
script fathers of a shire. At turnpike meetings, 
justice meetings, agricultural meetings, the 
hearty, active old man was invariably the first 
and last in the field. 

But, above all, he was recognised by the minor 
guardians of the public weal as the proprietor 
of a capacious heart and puree, the strings of 
which were always open. The circumstance 
which had first drawn his attention in India to 
the firm of Hamlyn and Co., was the magnitude 
and consistency of their subscriptions to all pub- 
lic charities and institutions: little surmising, 
good easy man, that these donations were so 
many advertisements of their solidity, by spe- 
ciously introducing a commercial name into the 
columns of the newspapers, to be wafted to the 
four quarters of the globe on the wings of their 
well-calculated beneficence. But for this bless- 
ed iteration, in fact, their name might never 
have reached Ghazerapore. 

As innocently as he had fallen into the snare, 
did he now conquer, by similar means, the es- 
teem of a county predisposed against him as au 
invader of the property of the ancient house of 
Burlington* 
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' "Who is this man, the new tenant of poor 
Burlington's place 1" had been eagerly inquired, 
when first the news transpired of the desecration 
of the Manor. 

, u l really don't know. A person' who made 
his money in India, picked np by Hamlyn. the 
hanker, in the course of his city connexion," 
was the disparaging reply. And the country 
gentlemen, averse to new-comers in general, and 
doubly averse to the idea of a rich upstart, who 
would crush them by his ostentation, outshine 
them by his equipage, and corrupt their homely 

* households by the prodigalities of his servants' 
hall, entered into tacit combination against the 
banker's protigi. 

Bat no sooner did they find in the neighbour 
whom they had pictured to themselves as a 
peevish, enervate hypochondriac, the victim of 
fiver and blue pill, a hale, happy-spirited old 
gentleman, full of child like interest in the me- 
morabilia of the county, as well as of manly 
sympathy in its wants and welfare, than they 
extended towards him the right-hand of fellow- 
ship, wondering only how any bond of friend- 
ship could subsist between the frank, garrulous 
old Indian, and the calm, phlegmatic, hard- 
7 headed owner of Dean Park. 

For in the county, Hamlyn was more approved 
than liked. His gentlemanly deportment, and 
handsome, orderly establishment, commanded re- 
spect; but the neighbouring squires were never 
sorry, during his absence, to have a fling at his 

Glitical suriaceism, or the cockney niceties of 
i model farm. 

Among the foremost ranks of these stood a 
gentleman of the name of Barlow, who took 
considerable pains to impress himself on public 
attention as '* Barlow of Alderham," lest, being 
chiefly known in the county as Lord Vernon's 
agent, it should be overlooked that he was an 
entity by inheritance, an esquire by qualification. 
That the Alderham in question was " a moated 
grange," standing on a farm of four hundred a 
year, signified nothing. The great grandsires 
of his great grandsire had been born under its 
roof, and he was consequently entitled to talk 
loud at the convivial and other meetings of 
the neighbourhood, about M county families," 
"hereditary rights," and the "landed interests" 
of the shire. Mr. Barlow, of Alderham, seldom 
lowered his voice, indeed, unless when Lord 
Vernon, his principal, happened to be residing 
at the Hyde : but he was observed never to 
raise it so defyingly as in the presence of Rich- 
•id Hamlyn, of Dean Park. 

For in their various election contests, Barlow 
of Alderham appeared in the field as generalis- 
simo of the Vernon faction, and being invariably 
defeated, it was but natural he should aim his 
avenging darts, on other occasions, at the vul- 
nerable neel of the banker In many points, he 
m enjoyed advantages over him. He was always 

* on the spot, constantly holding forth wherever 
two or three "landed-interest" apostles were 
gathered together, in daily scud across the coun- 
try on his well-known brown cob, on Lord Ver- 
non's business or his own: and, above all, as 
vicegerent of the estate of the Hyde, he dis- 
pensed the squirearchical patronage of its shoot- 
ing, its fishing, and the private keys of the park. 
Those who wished to stand well with the Ver- 
nons fancied they could not begin better than by 
standing well with Barlow of Alderham. 

All this had been fully interpreted by Hamlyn 
to Colonel Hamilton on his first arrival in War- 



wickshire; and as the old gentleman had no 
disposition for toadying, and was disgusted at 
his very first interview by the bow-wow tone of 
the agent, and his perpetual allusions to " conn* 
ty families" and "hereditary rights," he re- 
ceived, with as much coldness as was compatible- 
with his humane nature, the civil overtures of a 
man unfairly represented to him by the banker 
as the servile slave-driver of a lord. He could 
not dissever Barlow (of Alderham) in his mind 
from the salaried tenant-ajcrew of Lord Vernon. 

Surprised at the disregard with which his 
civilities were treated by one whom Dr. Mark*- 
ham and old Gratwycke described as the most 
courteous and kindly of human beings', Mr. 
Barlow, debarred by a sense of duty towards 
the political interests of his patron from being;, 
resentful, was careful to issue instructions to- 
the keepers at the Hyde that the land and water 
privileges enjoyed by the late Sir Roger Bur- 
lington should be conceded to his successor. A 
key of the private gates of the park was accord- 
ingly forwarded to the Manor, specifically in- 
scribed with the name of Colonel Hamilton,, 
who, ignorant of county customs, and conceiving, 
the right of transit over Lord Vernon's property 
to be one of the many immunities included in, 
his leasehold of Burlington Manor, acknowl- 
edged the courtesy by a handsome gratuity to 
the head-keeper, but not a word of acknowledg- 
ment to the higher powers. ' 

'Mrs. Hamlyn, who, in common with the other 
neighbouring families, possessed a key, but was 
scrupulous in using it, in deference to the uneasy- 
position of her husband with regard to Lord 
Vernon at every fresh election, was startled to* 
perceive how thoroughly the unsuspecting colo- 
nel made himself at home at the Hyde. 

" In dusty weather, that beautiful pinetum is 
a monstrous resource to the neighbourhood," 
cried he. " I delight in the smell of the thyme, 
crushed under the wheels of my phaeton ; yet, 
except myself (the head-keeper says, a smart,, 
intelligent, civil fellow t), not a soul ever sets 
foot in it." 

Sophia hesitated for a moment whether to> 
hint to the old man, so ready to contribute to the 
pleasures of others, that even he might do well 
to abstain ; that Lord Vernon was supposed to- 
be tenacious of the privacy of his reserved wal ks.. 
more especially as regarded persons connected 
with Dean Park. But Colonel Hamilton was 
not the man to be enlightened by a hint. His 
self-lore was not of a susceptible or mistrustful 
kind. Aware that Dr. Maxkham profited by a 
short cut across the Hyde every time he had 
business at Braxham, he would have laughed at 
the idea ot offending the hauteur of the Vernons 
by frank acceptance of a favour spontaneously- 
conceded. 

Before Barlow of Alderham had thoroughly 
recovered his surpirse at the coolness of an in- 
dividual who, so far from belonging to a " coun- 
ty family," was unconnected with anv family at 
all, the colonel was giving offence by new in- 
sults to his flag. 

During the long illness of Sir Roger Burling- 
ton, the sporting over his estates had been placed, 
without reservation, at the disposal of his friend 
and neighbour at Dean Park, the terms of elec- 
tion enmity between whom and Barlow forbade 
any civilities towards the latter on the shooting' 
score. But now, on the opening of the shooting- 
season, though the colonel was said to have ex- 
tended his permissions to shoot over the Manor 
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to a degree horrific to the feelings of every 
high-principled game-preserver in the county, no 
opening had been made for the agent of the ad- 
joining estate of the Hyde — an unneighbourly 
and monstrous exclusion. 

While Barlow of Alderham was huffing over 
his sense of injury, tidings of Colonel Hamil- 
ton's laxity as a game-preserver proved still 
more appalling to Richard Hamlyn. So thor- 
oughly did he reckon upon retaining his privile- 
ges over the Manor with a tenant who avowed 
his abhorrence of Nock or Manton, double-bar- 
rels or single, that he had not made the con- 
cession a clause of especial reserve in a lease 
dictated by himself. As a matter of course, he 
regarded the preserves of the isolated, friendless 
old man of Portland Place as his perquisite. 
And to find them thus desecrated — to learn that, 
for the future, he had only his own miserable 
shooting to offer to the aristocratic guests whom 
it was his glory, every winter, to advertise in the 
papers as " spending the Christmas holydays at 
the hospitable seat of Mr. Hamlyn, at Dean 
Park." was a stroke for which he was unpre- 
pared. 

All he had hitherto been able to oppose to the 
galling slights of Lord Vernon, in a worldly 
sense, was the choiceness of an aristocratic cir- 
cle under his roof fully rivalling that of the 
Hyde. As an active member of the Tory party 
in the House of Commons, Hamlyn possessed 
a certain degree of influence *, while, as a bank- 
er, he had found means of obliging various of 
the nobility, who obliged Mm by their notice 
in return, dined with him in town, and shot 
with him in the country. The Ormeau hounds 
and the Burlington preserves had placed Dean 
Park among the most desirable places on which 
lordly placemen or dukes, debarred by distance 
from sporting at their Scotch or Irish -seats, 
could quarter themselves for the holydays. Ana 
now what was to be done 1 How was he to in- 
vite his customary guests, or Walter to bring 
down to Dean his showy brother officers, with- 
out the promise of a battue? Colonel Hamilton 
had done him irreparable injury by his incon- 
siderate liberality to strangers I 

In his private room in Lombard-street, while 
apparently engaged in calculations involving 
the fate of millions and the welfare of his cli- 
ents, the banker pondevd heavily upon these 
things. In that gloomy, silent retreat, the den 
of his leisure, divided by a wainscot only from 
the vast counting-house, wherein twenty assid- 
uous clerks were engaged in the active transac- 
tion of business, greasing the wheels of public 
traffic, and amassing gram by grain, the golden 
sand destined to fill the auspicious hour-glass of 
the Hamlyn destiny— in that silent retreat, of 
wRich, once at least in every day, some trem- 
bling petitioner crossed the threshold, referred 
by the chief clerk to the head of the house for 
the fiat which was to pronounce his bill dishon- 
oured, or inscribe his check with " no effects" — 
did Richard Hamlyn, blind to the rise or fall of 
stocks, indifferent to the fate of Exchequer-bills, 
and careless of the fluctuations of the money- 
market, sit cursing his own oversight in having 
failed to secure to himself the sporting over 
Burlington Manor. 

Though the atmosphere discernible through 
the skylight of that little chamber was obscured 
by city smoke, divided from the pure ether of 
heaven as by the interposing of a blanket, the 
baffled proprietor of Dean Park beheld, in his 



mind's eye, the clear blue sky of his country* 
seat, and heard, in his mind's ear, the popping 
of hundreds of percussion-guns, engaged in 
shooting away his prospects in life. 

Never could this reverse of fortune, as a land- 
ed proprietor, have come more inopportunely E 
His jealous hatred of the Vernons, so far irom 
ntellowing and dropping from the tree, had of 
late acquired new aggravation. Though he 
had defeated the predictions of the Hyde that he 
would be forced to sell an estate where his la- 
ther had over-built himself, Hamlyn's indigna- 
tion against the family had been renewed by 
learning that, at a political London dinner, on 
being questioned concerning the honourable 
member for Barthorpe (his Tory opponent), 
Lord Vernon had spoken of him in terms the 
most indulgently insulting. 

" Of Mr. Hamlyn. personally, I really know 
nothing," was his lordship's insolent reply. " We 
exchange cards, bows, dinners, and 1 believe 
him to be a well-intentioned person; but my 
aeent (Barlow of Alderham) assures me that 
Mr. Hamlyn's petty, money-spinning system 
has done infinite harm in my neighbourhood.' 
Since the introduction of Savings' Banks, Loam 
Societies, and premium companies of all sorts 
and kinds at Ovington, all the small farmers 
in the county fancy themselves on the road to> 
become Rothschilds. It is amazing how mer- 
cenary and grasping the very labourers' are be- 
coming, since this notion of percentage gained 
ground. All their idea is money — money — mon- 
ey! Natural enough, perhaps, on the part of 
Mr. Hamlyn, to follow the bias of his calling 
even in his charities ; for I verily believe that, 
were you to drop a London banker out of a 
caravan in the Desert, his first notion would be 
to establish a water-company at the nearest 
well ! Mr. Hamlyn will, however, perhaps be 
the first to repent having introduced the mystery 
of money-making into his bewildered county." 

If Hamlyn, by sacrifices the extent of which 
was known only to himself, bad discountenanced 
Lord Vernon's former prediction that his father's 
memory would be disgraced, and his estate 
brought to the hammer, he was now scarcely 
less intent upon proving that his children were 
likely to maintain their footing, if not exactly on 
the same level, exactly in the same circles as 
Lord Vernon's own. He had authorized his son 
Walter to invite, for a week's shooting at Christ- 
mas, the cornet of his troop, the young Marquis 
of Dartford, certain members of whose family 
he numbered among his constituents, and con- 
templated adding to the Dean Park party pur- 
porting to rival the festivities of the Hyde. But 
now was he to phrase his invitations to the Earl 
of Rotherwood, and his brother-in-law Lord 
Crawley, uncles of the marquis, unless enabled 
to make honourable mention of the preserves of 
Burlington Manor? 

Little did poor Colonel Hamilton surmise the 
evils to which he had given rise by an extension 
of sporting liberality, which, as tar as numbers 
were concerned, had created a popularity that 
might have enabled him to stand for the county. 
While Dean Park and the Hyde (in the person 
of Barlow of Alderham) complained bitterly of 
a weakness, exposing more rigid landed pro- 
prietors to blame, and involving the keepers of 
the neighbouring estates in endless affrays and 
squabbles, A* delighted to see the neighbouring 
squires, and even farmer*, enjoy a day's shoot- 
ing on the Manor. Though thoroughly da- 
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spising, as became a practised hog-hunter, the 
pony field-sports of Great Britain, he was not 
sorry to find that the note of preparation from 
the Ormeau kennel was about to reassemble the 
scattered families of the neighbourhood. The 
turf being now brown, and Die woods bare, it 
was indeed time that people should return from 
touring and the seaside to enjoy the beauties 
cf the country. 

"■ More wood, Johnston ! more wood !" cried 
the hospitable old man, one evening, when the 
ladies of Dean Park and their friends from the 
Vicarage had been driven behind screens and 
into recesses by the blaze of a roaring fire of 
loots at Burlington Manor. " Merry Christmas 
is coming, and let us welcome him with a bon- 
fire! Well do I remember the bitter mornings 
when I used to get up by candlelight at Charter 
House, blowing my fingers all the time to save 
'em from being frostbitten! But if we don't 
make a good, jolly season of it now, 'tis nobody's 
fault but our own !" 

"You have taken care at least, sir, that the 
poor shall have no reason to complain," observed 
Mrs. Markham, gratefully. 

" I seldom find that they do complain half so 
much as the rich. But this year, even the rich 
must not grumble ! Lydia, for instance, shall 
have her ball, and her sledge, and her drive to 
covert every time the hounds meet in the neigh- 
bourhood." 

" I fear Miss Creswell will interfere with some 

Srtion of these arrangements," interposed Mrs. 
amlyn, satisfied that they would incur the en- 
tire disapproval of her husband. 

" Why, what the deuse ! The governess 
coming back again, is she!" said Colonel Ham- 
ilton. " I was in hopes she was pensioned off! 
I'm sure there's nothing Miss Harriet wants 
teaching but she might learn from her sister." 

" We are expecting a large Christmas party 
at Dean next week, she replied, not choosing 
to cite Mr. Hamlyn's opposition, " and I should 
scarcely know what to do with the girls." 

" Do with 'em 1 Why, let 'em help you to en- 
tertain the large party, to be sure!" cried the 
colonel. " I dare say Lydia would have no ob- 
jection !" 

"Her father would. Lord and Lady Rother- 
wood, and their brother-in-law, Lord Crawley, 
are coming to us." 

" The Home Secretary ? By George ! I'm 
glad on't ! I want to badger him about having 
remitted the sentence of that rascal Saltash. But 
what exception are they likely to take to the so- 
ciety of an agreeable girl like Lydia?" 

u As she will not be presented for some months 
to come, it is scarcely according to etiquette for 
her to join so large a party." 

" And what have such folks as we are to do 
with etiquette at all? What signifies to any 
human being whether a Miss Hamlyn have or 
have not kissed the hand of her majesty ? My 
dear good lady, when great lords think proper to 
come and sleep under your roof, depend on't, 
among the people they expect to meet at your 
table are your own sons and daughters !" 

" I am happy to say that Walter will be with 
ns," replied Mrs. Hamlvn, unwilling to own her 
perfect coincidence in his sentiments. " He is 
coming on the 30th, accompanied by one of his 
brother officers ; and I trust, dear sir, that while 
our house is enlivened by these guests, you will 
join our party. The weather is too uncertain 
for you to return to Burlington at night." 



" Faith, I should have no objection !" cried the 
colonel; "but, unluckily, I've asked Gratwycke's 
grandson to come over to me for a few days' 
shooting, and I suppose you've no room to take 
him in 1 — though Walter might like his com- 
pany, may be, for I fancy he's to be a brother 
soldier of the captain's !" 

"The idea or that silly, lanky Tom Grat- 
wycke being a brother-any-thing of Walter's !" 
exclaimed Lydia, unable to restrain her mirth. 
" Dear, dear Colonel Hamilton I you little know 
my brother — the pink of fine gentlemen !" 

" Is he ? He was a deused bad shoeblack at 
Eton, I know ! Jack, whose fag he was, wrote 
me word he could make nothing of him. As to 
Tom Gratwycke, I am afraid the lad was a bit 
of a spoony. But the old gentleman's been won- 
derful civil in asking me a dozen times to din- 
ner (though I'd as soon dine in the Ovington in- 
firmary as his hot rooms), and the least I could 
do was to show kindness to his grandson in re- 
turn. The lad wt think nothing of is a world's 
wonder to Am, the future Gratwycke of Grat- 
wycke — Aw Watty — his pink of fine gentlemen !" 

On the banker s arrival at Dean, a day or two 
previous to that of his visiters for the holydays, it 
was a source of considerable mortification to 
him that Colonel Hamilton was not of the party. 
He had reckoned upon his friend's company as 
prematurely as upon his shooting, and was 
greatly disappointed to find that the old gentle- 
man was not fated to make acquaintance with 
his son under all the advantage (to a young man 
of Walter's brilliant appearance and address) 
of doing the honours of his father's house to a 
partv of distinction. 

Mrs. Hamlyn perceived that her husband was 
sovereignly displeased; that he thought she 
might have secured the company of their neigh- 
bour by an earlier invitation. Hamlyn was un- 
usually absent and out of sorts. Christmas is 
an epoch equally un propitious to the temper of 
men of business and their debtors ; and the har- 
ness of Lombard-street cares in which the banker 
arrived in Warwickshire, so far from being laid 
aside, as he had intended, on joining his family, 
was buckled on anew on learning that an insig- 
nificant boy, like Tom Gratwycke, could become 
an obstacle to his deep-laid projects. 

" The VeiBons are coming down next week !" 
said he, fixing a stern eye" upon his wife. Then, 
finding that she did not utter so much as an 
ejaculation of surprise at an announcement 
whollv indifferent to her, he added, " and what 
will they think on finding that a man of Hamil- 
ton's property could command no better resource 
for his Christmas circle than a vulgar hobble- 
de-hoy like young Gratwycke V 

" I should think they would trouble themselves 
very little about the family arrangements of a 
perfect stranger!" replied Sophia, finding he in- 
sisted upon an answer. 

"But we are not perfect strangers to them. 
We should have derived some consequence in 
their eyes from the domestication at our fireside 
of a man of Hamilton's enormous property, who 
is supposed to care for nobody but ourselves. I 
had flattered myself our Christmas party would 
be a matter of some envy at the Hyde." 

" I have little doubt," observed Mrs. Hamlyn, 
struck by what she considered a brillant inspira- 
tion, "that if you really had Colonel Hamilton's 
company at heart, it might be obtained by Lydia's 
intervention. If you will compromise with his 
whims, by allowing her to join the party, as 
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-when we are alone, he might surely be persuaded 
to defer young Gratwycke's visit till the follow- 
ing week ?" 

Mr. Hamlyn, who had been traversing the 
room in a fit of mental irritation, now advanced 
close to his wife, as if to ensure the exact hear- 
ing of her words. 

" Lydia 1" cried he ; " Lydia possess sufficient 
influence over Hamilton to induce him to grant 
a request he has denied to us 7" 

"You are aware of his fondness for young 
people," replied Mrs. Hamlyn, composedly; 
"and his indulgence towards the girls, having 
ensured their affection in return, they have spent 
much of their time together during Miss Cres- 
well's absence." 

" It was for this, then, that you persuaded me 
to allow that woman leave of absence 1" cried 
the indignant banker. 

" You expressly desired we should do our ut- 
most to render the country agreeable to Colonel 
Hamilton !" 

• I( Not to the injury of Walter ! I never de- 
sired to find Lydia his favourite. But I see how 
it is ! Aware of my inability to make a provis- 
ion for my daughters tending to their settlement 
in life in the brilliant position you desire, you 
want to bespeak the old man's fortune for them ! 
It would not suit you to see Lydia become, like her 
mother before her, the wife of a poor, drudging 
man of business. No, flo ! you know too much 
of the miseries and privations of such a position. 
You want her to be a fine lady. \ ou wish Col- 
onel Hamilton's heiress to marry a nobleman. 
You have had enough of city men. What pride 
have you in my family name ? The respecta- 
bility of Hamlyn of Dean Park is nothing to 

JWi. 

Mrs. Hamlyn raised her gentle eyes towards 
the angry man in utter consternation. 

" But once for all, madam, know this f con- 
tinued he ; " that sooner than Waller should not 
be enabled to preserve his fitting station in so- 
ciety, and keep up his family place in the style 
that his father and my father did before him, I 
would—" 

Mr. Hamlyn paused suddenly, and his wife, 
breathlessly interested in these singular revela- 
tions concerning the destinies of her children, 
riveted her eyes on his, as if to ascertain the 
motive of his hesitation. His face had become 
suddenly blanched, and the words seemed frozen 
on his lips; when, lo! following the direction 
of his eyes towards the window, she beheld, 
leaning against its single pane of plate-glass, 
the glowing, happy countenance of Colonel 
Hamilton. The object of their critical conver- 
sation stood intently regarding them, having 
trudged in snow-shoes across the park to wel- 
come his friend to the country. 

"On with vour greatcoat, and tome out to 
me, Hamlyn ! shouted the old man. " I want 
to show you some draining-tiles I've had made 
for me at Ovington, on a plan I've often tried 
in Indy with success, and the fellow's waiting 
with 'em in the stable-yard." 

Relieved by this cordial appeal from the ap- 
prehension that his incautious words might have 
reached the ear of Colonel Hamilton, yet so un- 
accustomed to be detected in a state of mental 
disturbance that he fancied his whole secret 
must be betrayed in his countenance, Richard 
Hamlvn stood for a moment, dreading to ap- 
proach the window. 

" Why not come in, my dear colonel 1" said 



he, having ascertained by a glance that nis wife 
had resumed her usual air of enforced serenity. 

" No, no !" was the reply. " I have conquer* 
ed my first startle from the cold, and am in a 
fine glow. I'm not going to have my nose nip- 
ped again by a second sortie, alter coddling my- 
self in your hot rooms." 

" I will be with you in a minute, then," said 
Hamlyn. " Take a turn in the shrubbery, and 
I will meet you at the offices." 

But instead of obeying, Colonel Hamilton, 
after his friend's exit, chose to remain at the 
window, talking through it to Sophia. 

"Are you very angry, my dear lady, at my 
carrying off your good man so soon V cried he, 
so loud as to be audible not only to herself, but 
to the gardeners who were sweeping the snow 
from the gravel-walks. 

" Never mind, never mind ! The sledge is to> 
be finished in a day or two (Lydia's sledge — I 
mean to call it the Royal Lydia), and then she 
and I will drive about the country together all 
the morning, and leave you to yourselves. I 
like young folks best! I'm such a frisky old 
boy myself, that I always want something in its 
teens about me, to keep my foolish old lace in, 
countenance !" 

Accoutred for his walk, Hamlyn now made 
his way along the gravel- walk towards the 
colonel, who, having at that moment inclined 
his ear close to the window to catch the faint re- 
ply of Mrs. Hamlyn, the banker had no means 
ot surmising the subject of their conversation. 

" Ready so soon 1 Come along with ye, then V 9 
cried Hamilton, starting round on being tapped 
upon the shoulder, and little aware of the mis- 
trustful glances which his friend was at that 
moment darting through the window at the con- 
fused countenance of his wife. Then seizing* 
the arm of Hamlyn, he dragged him along at & 
brisk country gentleman pace, somewhat at va- 
riance with the dignified habits of the London 
banker. 

Scarcely had they disappeared round the an- 
gle of the house, when Mrs. Hamlyn sank heav- 
ily into a chair. Clasping her hands together in. 
utter despondency, she felt scarcely equal to> 
confront the new sources of grief and anxiety 
opening in her long-imbittered existence. 

Had certain of her London associates been 
required to point out a woman enjoying to the 
utmost the prosperities and contentments of life, 
it would have been Mrs. Hamlyn of Dean Park* 
With a seemingly attached and honourable hus- 
band, and promising children growiug up around 
her, the career of such a woman was to many sl 
matter of envy. Yet, in reality, her fate was 
one of those instances of personal disappoint- 
ment which convert so many cheerful girls into 
silent and repining women. \ 

Within a year of her happy marriage, within 
a year of the passionate protestations which, as 
usual, preceded it, Sophia Hamlyn discovered 
that she had sunk into nothing in the estimation, 
of her husband. Absorbed by worldly interests, 
by sordid calculations, by the anxieties of a crit- 
ical business suddenly devolving on his shoul- 
ders, he began to regard a wife and increasing 
family as domestic encumbrances — a burden 
upon the onerous honours of Hamlyn of Dean 
Park — an additional embarrassment to the house 
of Hamlyn and Co. Still, his deference to the 
decencies of society and his own high character 
kept him scrupulously, exact to his duties as a 
husband and parent, and it was only the craving 
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eye of affection that discovered the alteration of 
his mood. 

Luckily for all parties, Mrs. Hamlyn was a 
"woman of principle; and iust as deference to 
^worldly opinion made Richard Hamlyn a re- 
gardful husband, the sense of duty silenced all 
complaints upon her lips. She felt herself to be 
in the enjoyment of too many of the comforts of 
life to murmur against Providence. She had 
married for better for worse ; and the worse was 
not so much the worst that could have befallen 
her, as to justify rebellion against her destinies. 

But Sophia was only in her first lesson of the 
education of the heart. By degrees, she found 
Chat, though she might content herself with a due 
discharge of the duties of her mission as a wife, 
a, mother, a member of the community, it wa* 
difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile them 
with the exactions arising from the world ly- 
mindedness of her husband. She was required 
to sacrifice her influence over her children and 
enjoyment of their society to his notions of the 
formal propriety becoming his situation in life; 
, to select her associates in deference to his pecu- 
niary interests; to regulate her loves and likings 
7 according to the fluctuations of the money-mar- 
ket: convert life into a speculation; and, even 
in the holy retirement of the country, calculate 
her acts of benevolence so as at once to benefit 
the firm, and substantiate her husband's position 
in the county of Warwick. Having discovered 
all this, Sophia could no longer disguise from 
herself that her early marriage had perilled her 
happiness in this world — perhaps in the next. 

To conceal the discovery from her own fami- 
ly and the world was her first consideration. 
Sever, in a single instance, had she swerved in 
deference towards the husband of her children. 
If an unhappy, she was never a complaining 
-wife. 

Meanwhile she had ample consolations. The 
time must come when her children would afford 
her the companionship her heart so much need- 
ed. Their personal and moral endowments 
"were such as to gratify, meanwhile, her utmost 
maternal pride; and with such prospects before 
her, she became fortified in her patient forbear- 
ance. 

But scarcely had the period of their maturity 
arrived, when she was beset by new apprehen- 
sions. In the handsome Walter, the idol of his 
father's vanity as the future head of the firm and 
owner of Dean Park, she soon discerned fatal 
traces of the influence of the world-seeking ed- 
ucation bestowed upon him by his father. Her 
affection for her warm-hearted girl, on the other 
hand, was frustrated by the jealousy and mis- 
trust of Mr. Hamlyn ; and she now foresaw, in 
the connexion of 'Colonel Hamilton with the 
family, an endless source of mistrust and dispu- 
tation. 

But it was a still deeper cause for apprehen- 
sion that at present depressed the heart of the 
thoughtful mother. Aware that the man, so 
mild and self-controlled under the observation 
of society, could, if opposed, indulge in private 
In the most frantic irritation, she trembled at 
the idea that the most gifted, if not most beloved 
of her children, was about to incur, for the first 
time, the penally of filial disobedience. Her son 
Henry was on the eve of drawing down upon 
himself the utmost violence of parental dis- 
pleasure. 

While his two sons were still arrayed in jack- 
ets and nankeen trousers, Hamlyn, after the 



fashion of most modem fathers, had decided 
upon their future career. Walter was to suc- 
ceed him in the borough and banking-house, an 
eldest son in every sense of the word; Henry 
to go out to India, under the auspices of his ma- 
ternal uncle, an India Director. But the bank- 
er, far-sighted as he was, was fated to defeat his 
own projects. 

" You will, of course, send your eldest son to 
Eton 1 Eton is the only place for making con- 
nexions. I would not have sent Vernon to any 
other school than Eton for millions," sound- 
ed, on the part of the old Lord Vernon, too friend- 
ly an admonition to be disregarded ; and from 
Eton to Oxford the transition was inevitable. 
The future member for Barsthorpe was accord- 
ingly entered at Christ Church ; and as his pre- 
possessing exterior and handsome allowance 
recommended him to what was called the first 
society of the University, the heir of Dean Park 
speedily contracted such aristocratic tastes and 
predilections as, on the attainment of his major- 
ity, created a demand of some thousands uptn 
his father for his losses at hazard and on the 
turf. Legal claim there was none; but the har- 
pies who prey upon the boyish vices of the Uni- 
versity represented so clamorously that the cred- 
it of Messrs. Hamlyn, of Lombard-street, and 
the honour of Squire Hamlyn, of Dean Park, 
were inextricably involved in the issue, that the 
worldly-wise banker conceived it more prudent 
to be a silent victim. 

On such trying occasions, most fathers in- 
dulge in an outburst of fury and insult that. suf- 
fices to provoke farther rebellion on the part of 
the prodigal. Richard Hamlyn bore it like a 
Spartan, or, rather, like a banker: and his sys- 
tem of cold-blooded self-command afforded him 
singular advantages over the offender. Walter 
was touched by what he considered his father's 
generous forbearance; and, affected above all 
by his ready payment of claims which the letter 
of the law enabled him to dishonour, resolved 
to accept with respect whatever penalty might 
be imposed upon his fault. 

Thus prepared, it was a considerable relief 
to his apprehensions to learn that his punish- 
ment consisted in expulsion from his father's 
lucrative career — an object of abhorrence to 
himself, and contempt to his fashionable associ- 
ates. 

"The irregularity of your conduct in this 
money transaction," observed Mr. Hamlyn to 
his son, in his usual mild, benevolent tone, 
"evinces such total deficiency of the principles 
I had hoped to find you — principles doubly and 
vitally important in a man devoted to the re- 
sponsible career in which your father and grand- 
father have acquired the respect of the commer- 
cial world — that I dare not place the interests of 
my constituents in your hands. Henry, there- 
fore, will take the place reserved for you in the 
firm. You must content yourself with the army." 

A gleam of joy irradiated the eyes of ihe 
young Oxonian. "But the visions or a guards- 
man's St. James's-street life, which were the 
origin of his self-gratulation, faded in a moment 
on learning that he was to be an ensign in a 
marching regiment; and that, in the event of 
his exceeding his allowance, or compromising 
anew his father's credit as a man of business, 
his bills on the firm would be dishonoured with- 
out hesitation. 

To this terrible denunciation the prodigal son 
had the good grace to submit without a murmur. 
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To be gazetted into a marching regiment was 
mortifying enough; bat, on the whole, it was 
less vilifying than the city. The subservience 
in which he had been reared by his father to- 
wards the opinions of the Hyde had brought 
forth such good fruit, that even at Eton Walter 
had been put utterly out of conceit of his pros- 
-? sects in life by the name of " Young Discount" 
feestowed upon him by his lordly companions; 
and. satisfied that his father had too much value 
lor his own consequence in lite to leave his son 
and heir exposed to the chance of being sent to 
Sydney or Jamaica, submitted so prudently to 
Ihe sentence imposed upon him, that, twelve 
months afterward, the enfranchised ensign had 
progressed into a cornet of the Household Bri- 
gade. 

Henry, meanwhile, whose fortunes were thus 
satisfactorily subverted, was not sorry to ex- 
change his prospects of banishment lrom his 
family and friends for the certainty of a provis- 
ion at home. Henry Hamlyn was a noble fel- 
low. Less gifted in person than his singularly 
.handsome brother, his mental accomplishments 
'were of a far higher order. The darling of Mrs. 
Jiamlyn, the idol of his sisters, as if in vindica- 
tion of the unjust favouritism which rendered 
ahe heir of Dean an object of exclusive interest 
to his father, Henry was the only member of 
the family over whom its methodical routine 
Jiad exercised no unfavourable influence. Guile- 
Jess and fearless as a child, enthusiastic as a 
-woman, in the days when there were no poets 
on the earth he would probably* have become a 
poet. As it was — but Mrs. Hamlyn never al- 
lowed herself, even in the depths of her heart, 
-to reflect how little he was calculated to become 
a banker. 

, Oo learning at Haileybury his sentence of re- 
.prieve from India. Henry had been enchanted, 
and received with affectionate joy the eager 
.congratulations of his mother that they were 
jiever to lose sight of each other. 

" You will see, mother," said he, exultingly, 
" that in time I shall make a capital banker. In 
.the spirit of contradiction, I suppose, I have al- 
ways had a great leaning towards the vocation. 
Such a position as my father's is not sufficiently 
.appreciated ; such a position as my father's is a 
onost important one; requiring the exercise of 
.the highest faculties, and a thousand virtues, be- 
ginning with that of patience. Think of the 
-number of persons a banker has it in his power 
lo oblige — to assist from indigence into prosper- 
ity — to reclaim, to comfort 1 Think of the num- 
ber of important schemes he is able to forward 
into existence ; the number of useful inventions 
—of—" 

"My dear Henry," remonstrated his moth- 
er, "you are, as usual, too enthusiastic! Un- 
less your views become more practical, you 
will make me tremble for you and for the 
fatnP 

"Don't be afraid. For some time, at least, 
your flighty boy's hands will be tied, and he 
will be unable to do mischief. Besides, with 
such an example ever before me as my father s 

furadence, my father's integrity, my father's usef- 
ulness, my father's good citizenship, it will be 
liard, dearest mother, if 1 do not progress into a 
model-banker, and the best man of business in 
the United Kingdom." 

Such were the dispositions of Henry Hamlyn 
at nineteen. Unluckily, the harangues of the 
late Lord Vernon in favour of the necessity of a 



college education to every young man destined 
to figure in Parliament, had not lost their pce- 
thumous influence over the mind of his neigh- 
bour at Dean Park. To increase the connex- 
ions of the family, Cambridge was preferred to 
Oxford for the second son; and at Cambridge 
Henry speedily afforded evidence of such rare 
abilities as signalized his name in the Univer- 
sity beyond all expectation. 

but in proportion as his scholarship and its 
honours increased, his zeal for the vocation of 
money-making became less ardent. The sla- 
very and abject occupations of a banking-house 
appalled him. With a decided taste for litera- 
ture, and a passionate love of travel, how was 
he to reconcile the routine of a city life, or the 
devotion to business which he knew would be 
exacted by his father? 

At every fresh avowal of these sentiments, 
Mrs. Hamlyn, to whom alone his disgusts were 
confided, implored him to exercise his high fac- 
ulties of mind in the noblest manner, by submit- 
ting to the career appointed for him by Provi- 
dence and his father. She entreated him at least 
to forbear from any precipitate declarations — to 
make the attempt; satisfied that, once embarked 
in his calling, the usual influence of Mr. Ham- 
lyn's calm but potent despotism would prevail, .:. 
and that he would unconsciously sink into sub- * 
ordination. 

Unfortunately, an excursion to Italy between 
his Cambridge terms more than ever unsettled 
his mind, and Henry was now on the eve of ta- 
king his degree ; resolved that if, according to 
general expectation, it proved a high honour, he 
would seize the opportunity of throwing himself 
on his father's indulgence, and imploring re- 
demption from a career of all others the most 
distasteful to his feelings. 

Such was the dilemma which now wrung 
tears of bitterness from the gentle eyes of Mrs. 
Hamlyn, of Dean Park. All she had hitherto 
undergone was nothing to the trials she might 
henceforward have to bear, in the persons of her 
children. She had not courage to contemplate 
the vials of wrath about to be poured upon the 
head of the imprudent Henry ! 

Till that moment she had never allowed her- 
self to appreciate all that was repellant in the 
character of her husband 



CHAPTER V. 

We understand the splendid host intendi 

To entertain this Christinas a select 
And numerous party of his noble friends : 

'Midst whom we've heard, from sources quite correct, 
The Duke of D. his shooting season spends, 
With many more by rank and fashion decked. 
Morning Post loquitur in 

Btkom. 

Bt a singular weakness in the character of 
the prudent banker, though fully conscious of 
the superior abilities of his second son, the mem* 
ber or his family of whose understanding he 
thought least highly was the only one who pos- 
sessed the least influence over his mind, while 
the son who had seriously thwarted his projects 
was the only one who had any real ascendency 
over his heart. 

Walter Hamlyn, though vain and frivolous, 
was one of the most popular young men of the 
day. His good manners and personal attrac- 
tions rendered him a general favourite. Manly 
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as well as gentlemanly, his athletic address in 
the field and tennis-court recommended him at 
Oxford and in town to the fellowship of the, 
most fashionable young men of the day. " Ham- 
lyn of the Blues" was, in short, a known man ; 
member of several of the best clubs, and moving 
in the highest circles of London society. 

That under such circumstances he should 
consider himself a personage of first-rate im- 
portance was not very wonderful. Most empty- 
neaded fellows think the same. The wonder 
was that the steady banker of Lombard-street 
should share his intatuation. For Hamlyn was 
proud of Walter; proud of his acceptance in 
society ; proud of the connexions he had form- 
ed ; proud of Walter's pride in his own position. 
In Ats person, the honours of Dean Park were 
sure to experience augmentation. Lord Vernon 
and his family would never presume to extend 
their disparagements to a fashionable young 
man like Hamlyn of the Blues. 

That he had personally neglected the oppor- 
tunity of promoting himself in life by an inter- 
ested marriage, had long been a source of re- 
gret to the ambitious banker. But he felt satis- 
fied that his future representative would effect 
something for the emblazonment of the family 
escutcheon, by connecting himself, at some fu- 
ture time, with the Order, the object of his jeal- 
ous worship at the Hyde. 

Though Richard Hamlyn kept cautious guard 
over himself against any betrayal of these weak- 
nesses, the unconscionable value he affixed to 
bis fashionable son caused him to render the 
epochs of Walter's visits matters of the highest 
moment at Dean Park. Even in Colonel Ham- 
ilton's presence he was unable to disguise this 
weakness; but the good old man, attributing 
Hamlyn's constantly recurring phrase of " We 
will talk of it when my son Walter arrives"— 
11 Walter will settle what horse would be safest 
for the sledge"— or " Better not think of a ball 
till Walter has informed ns how long he can 
stay !" — to a father's natural partiality for his 
firstborn, smiled aside at Lyaia wheuever his 
friend repeated the too-often reiterated name of 
" Walter." 

" It is clear," said Colonel Hamilton, with a 
knowing glance, " that my young master is top- 
sawyer at Dean Park." 

On the other hand, the banker had either en- 
larged considerably in bis letters to Windsor on 
the importance of conciliating their new neigh- 
bour, or the gossip of the world had magnified 
fourfold the cipher of the colonel's fortune ; for 
the fine gentleman of the Blues astonished his 
valet and his boots considerably by walking 
over with his father to the Manor within a 
couple of hours of his arrival at home, even be- 
fore he had examined the weekly card of the 
appointments of the Ormeau hounds. 

By the results of the visit, the banker's hopes 
were almost exceeded. The easy good-will of 
the old soldier was instantly conciliated by the 
easy food manners of the young one, and the 
spell attached to the gentlemanly demeanour of 
the handsome Captain Hamlin wrought its 
usual miracle in his favour. His egotism was, 
in fact, so quiet, so free from fuss or ostentation, 
that it had the art of passing unnoticed. In 
this, the age of selfishness, there exist almost as 
many varieties as of dahlias or piccotees ; and 
ordinary minds being on their guard only against 
the loud, outspoken selfishness that appropriates 
the thigh of the woodcock, the wing of the 



chicken, and the best place by the fire, less, 
glaring demonstrations of the same vice, the 
silent egotisms of personal vanity, intellectual 
pride, domestic self-seclusion, sordid calcula- 
tion, and divers others, glide through the world 
undetected, or arrayed in the mask and dommo 
of virtue. 

Colonel Hamilton was not a sufficiently nice 
observer to discover that Captain Hamlyn, in- 
stead of considering himself a part of his family, 
considered his family a portion of himself: that 
he looked upon the firm of Hamlyn and Co.. 
of Lombard-street, as the mere springs and 
wheels of a timepiece, whereof the handsome 
captain in the Blues constituted the enamelled 
dial. 

But if the designing banker triumphed in the 
result of his son's visit to Burlington, Walter 
was thoroughly disgusted. A few Hurried inter- 
views in London had not prepared him for the 
reckless, good-humoured familiarity of the man 
thus established in the bosom of his family. He 
was annoyed at the idea of exhibiting the un- 
polished eccentricities of Hamilton to the quiz- 
zing of his young friend Lord Dartford, and his 
noble relatives? But, above all, he was deeply 
vexed to think of the impression their intimacy 
with this strange old man might create on the 
minds of the Vernons. 

"We really are not sufficiently well estab- 
lished in the county to commit ourselves by re- 
sponsibility for the oddities of a man so ignorant 
of the common forms of the world," was his 
secret reflection on quitting Burlington Hatch. 
" However, my father knows what he is about 
better than most men ; and, since he decides old 
Hamilton's company to be an inevitable evil, I 
fear we must submit. A vulgar uncle or god- 
father, if equally rich, were supportable ; for the 
gift of a hundred-pound note, or a charger now 
and then, would plead his apology. But a 
stranger, a man from whom one can accept 
nothing in return for being bored, is a charge 
beyond permission. I heartily wish this Christ- 
mas party were over, and the Rotherwoods re- 
lieved from the cvrree of old Hamilton's vulgar 
jocularity." 

To live in the world without the faculty of 
observation advances a man no farther in tact 
than to spend his days at Ghazerapore; and 
poor Walter, though established in the coteries 
of fashionable life, understood quite as little of 
their impulses as the simple-hearted object oC 
his contempt. With the noble guests who, in 
the course of the day, assembled at Dean Park, 
Colonel Hamilton had the greatest success. So 
far from being shocked at his bluntness, the 
Rotherwoods were inexpressibly amused by the 
sallies of a person so untrammelled by the mo- 
notonizing influences of fashionable life. As 
something exceedingly new to them, he was ex- 
ceedingly welcome; and his pungent criticisms 
upon the follies of the day were applauded by 
involuntary bursts of merriment, such as had 
never before echoed under the stuccoed ceilings 
of Dean Park. 

Lord Crawley, on the other hand, a man who 
had set up for statesmanship on a shallow stock 
of reading and information, and whose knowl- 
edge consisted of facts ably abstracted from the 
experience of others, contrived, in the course of 
their first day's gossip, to extract a world of in- 
formation from the colonel touching the scat of 
war in India, and the state of public opinion in 
the East. While Waller Hamlyn was endeav- 
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oaring to cover, by dexterous manoeuvres, the 
quizzicaLUies of the oldiashioned Nabob's method 
of taking wine at dinner and dealing at whist — 
peculiarities of no moment in the eyes of people 
of the world — Lord Crawley and his noble 
brother-in-law were chiefly anxious that the tri- 
fling young man they tolerated as their banker's 
son should hold his peace, that they might £ive 
their attention to the amusing anecdotes ol the 
veteran. 

Even Mrs. Hamlyn, though far superior to 
the weakness of blushing for a homely guest 
because she happened to have great personages 
under her roof had been a little apprehensive 
that the Oriental anecdotes, so often repeated at 
Dean Park, might prove as tedious to ner visit- 
ers as to herself 

" Afraid I shall be tired of listening to Colonel 
Hamilton's amusing Indian stories !" exclaimed 
Lady Roiherwood, to whom she expressed her 
apprehensions. "Are you in earnest V Why, 
I never heard anything so interesting in my 
life ! What an agreeable, chatty old man ! and 
how much of the world he has seen !" 

Mrs. Hamlyn, accustomed in her own family 
to hear Colonel Hamilton's oddities attributed 
to having seen nothing of " the world," could 
scarcely refrain from a smile. The good-natured 
countess's interpretation of the word was clear- 
ly that of the Statistical Society rather than of 
Almack's ! 

" It is like reading an amusing book to talk 
to Colonel Hamilton," persisted Lady Rother- 
wood ; " I literally held my breath, last night, 
when he was giving us that charming account 
of the lion-hunt at Chinderabad !" 

Sophia, who had been listening three times a 
week to this very narrative for the last six 
months, as one of the colonel's crack stories, 
and been debarred by politeness only from in- 
terrupting what she feared must form a disa- 
greeable obstacle to the political discussions of 
the parliamentary men present, recognised her 
own misconception. It had not before struck 
her that the eminence of Lady Rotherwood's 
position in life rendered a thousand things new 
and strange to her which constituted the stale 
daily bread of Cavendish Square and Dean 
Park. Refined to inanity in her habits of life, 
the excitement afforded by the hair-breadth- 
'scape inventions of a novelist, or the stirring 
anecdotes of a pilgrim in the wilderness, such 
as Colonel Hamilton, was an agreeable relief 
to the ennui of the languid countess. 

" When my nephew joins us," she observed, 
on the eve of Lord Dartford's airival, " I entreat 
you, my dear Mrs. Hamlyn, to get that dear old 
man once more into the Ghaznapore chapter. 
Dartford has not heard the stories of the Lion 
Hunt, or the Natch-girl, or the Serpent Charm- 
er, and will be absolutely enchanted. Captain 
Hamlyn ! may promise me the Lion Hunt for 
your friend Dartford. My nephew is such an 
enthusiastic sportsman! My nephew will de- 
light in your lively, chatty old neighbour!" 

Thus encouraged, Colonel Hamilton became 
the star of the little party ; and the enthusiasm 
of his auditory seemed to develop a thousand 
new or forgotten sources of information. Beset 
by the young marquis with inquiries concerning 
the wild sports of the East— by Lord Crawley, 
touching its tribunals and institutions— by the 
countess regarding its climate, fruits, and flow- 
ers, its suttees and incantations — his replies 
were so floent and so varied, that Walter Ham- 
D 



lyn had the mortification of finding the evening; 
pass away without a single allusion to London 
politics or fashionable scandal, in which ho 
fancied himself qualified to take a distinguished 
part. 

Farther consideration satisfied him that, sine© 
it was his object to render his father's house 
agreeable to the society prized by the London 
banker only as conferring importance upon Deaa 
Park in the eyes of the county, and enabling; 
him to make a stand against the impertinence 
of the Vcrnons, they might consider themselves 
lucky that, while following up their system of 
courtesy to the nabob, they had unconsciously 
engaged for the amusement of their friends a,. 
first-rate conversation man I 

In the sequel, the Rotherwoods were persua- 
ded to stay a day longer than they had promised, 
for the sole purpose of a visit to the Oriental 
museum of their new friend at Burlington Manor*. 
As to the Marquis of Dartford, he was half 
afraid of allowing it to be perceived how much, 
he considered Dean Park (which on a former 
visit he had felt to be the acme of dulness and 
formality, endured only in deference to its vicin- 
ity to the Ormeau kennel) improved by the ac- 
cession of a neighbour whose warmth and sin- 
gleness of heart might have infused sociability 
into a gallery of statues. 

On the morning fixed for the Rotherwoods' 
departure, Walter found the countess so exclu- 
sively engrossed by her pet wonder-monger that 
he could find no opportunity to pay her his part- 
ing compliments. 

"What can Colonel Hamilton be bothering 
Lady Rotherwood about nowV he exclaimed, 
pettishly, to his sister Lydia, who, at the instiga- 
tion of her indulgent friend, had been admitted 
into the party. 

"Excusing himself from accompanying my 
father and mother, next week, to Rotherwood 
Castle." 

" You do not mean that the Rotherwoods have 
invited old Hamilton 1" 

" Urgently. There is to be a battoe—" 

" But he is no sportsman ; and I and Dartford 
have not heard a word of it !" interrupted Wal- 
ter. 

" Perhaps Lord Rotherwood may not wish to 
have too many sportsmen of the party." 

" But what on earth would poor old Hamilton 
do in the midst of a circle oi official men, like 
that assembled at Rotherwood Castle V 

" Just what I heard him answer. He said he 
would rather visit Lord and Lady Rotherwood 
when they were alone, and sociable; that he 
liked a snug party best !" 

11 What a man !" ejaculated Walter, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. "And what must Lady 
Rotherwood have thought of him ?" 

" Probably that he paid her house a great com- 
pliment ! It is not often the Rotherwoods have 
found their company preferred to their pheasant- 
shooting." 

" How little are such people to be depended 
upon !" was Captain Hamlyn's secret reflection* 
" The last time the Rotherwoods were here, my 
father was at the trouble of inviting the most 
amusing? set in London to meet them : Flimflam , 
the reviewer, and Augustus Brag, the best chit- 
chatterer in town ; yet Lady Rotherwood never 
came down to breakfast, and was, I suspect, 
bored to death ! And now, to be engtmie by this 
dreadful old bore! Caprice de grande dame, I 
suppose ! It will be most annoying, however. 
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if she should Dot ask me to the castle for this 
laUuej for I understood, and gave Dartford to 
understand, that I was to accompany my father." 

At that moment Lady Rotherwood advanced 
towards Mr. and Mrs. Hamlyn with her part- 
ing compliments, the travelling carriage having 
been announced ; and Walter, overhearing cor- 
dial expressions of hospitality, felt satisfied that 
ail was right. 

He was mistaken, however, and disappointed. 
4< I will not hear of her being left at home," were 
the unwelcome words that met his ear. " Col- 
onel Hamilton has just been telling me," con- 
tinued the countess, glancing kindly towards 
JLydia, in answer to ner mother's excuses for the 
" unpresented" young lady, ' that she is the most 
charming companion in the world!' that he 
does not know how he should get on without 
her!" 

To refuse the pressing invitation that followed 
was impossible. But no sooner had the Rother- 
woods departed, and Colonel Hamilton and the 
•two young sportsmen left the room, than the 
-wrath of Mr. Hamlyn exploded. 

" Lydia invited in the place of her brother !" 
cried he; "h most unaccountable slight to be 
offered to my son, and to be offered in Colonel 
Hamilton's presence. But I have to thank you 
for it !" he continued, angrily, addressing his wife. 
"' It is all the result of your most mistaken and 
pernicious system ! Unable to invite the whole 
.party, it was inevitable that Lady Rotherwood 
must give the preference to one whom you chose 
to impose upon her as a woman !" 

" Indeed, dear papa, I would a thousand times 
jather stay at home," pleaded Lydiaf tears fill- 
ing her eyes at hearing, for the first time in her 
life, her kind mother reprehended. But Mrs. 
Hamlyn, dreading to see the wrath she had in- 
-curred transferred to her daughter, for the pre- 
sumption of having a choice on so grave a sub- 
ject, instantly dismissed the offender to her prac- 
tising. 

"Next year," said she, when the door had 
closed upon the poor girl, " Lvdia will, of ne- 
cessity, accompany us everywhere, and Walter 
experience the same chance as a supernume- 
rary." 

"Next year I shall care nothing about the 
natter! Next year the Rotherwoods may fol- 
low their own senseless fancies. At present, it 
as essential that Walter should stand on the high- 
est ground in the estimation' of Colonel Hamil- 
ton* 

" Forgive me for saying that I believe Colo- 
nel Hamilton to be wholly above being influ- 
enced by the notice of great people !" mildly re- 
joined Mrs. Hamlyn. 

" Not of great people whom he respects," re- 
torted Hamlyn, biting his lips, which were 
growing paler and paler. " Do you suppose that. 
in the choice of an heir to his property, he would 
not be influenced by the worldly standing of a 
young man whom he knows only from report ? 
On «ettling in Warwickshire, he finds us slight- 
ed—pointedly slighted— by the leading family 
of the neighbourhood ; and it was on the cour- 
tesies of the Rotherwoods I depended, as the 
most effectual counterbalance to the evil. Look 
at the result— the result brought about by your 
imprudence I The Vernons are expected down 
to-day, and in a week's time Hamilton will 
tave discovered us to be on distant terms of 
civility, more humiliating than a decided cut!" 
added Mr. Hamlyn, in a tone of bitterness. 



"He is aware that we associate familiarly 
with their equals in station and respectability, 
urged his wife. 

" Fifty Earls of Rotherwood in distant coun- 
ties do not amount in value to Lord Vernon, re- 
siding almost in the same parish. Hamilton will 
have a right to conclude that these people know 
something to my discredit Ten to one that, 
while keeping us at a distance, they will be ex- 
tremely civil to Mm as a stranger in the county." 

" I see no possible line of connexion between 
them." 

" There is always a line of connexion between 
country neighbours whose lands adjoin: foxes to 
preserve, poachers to repel, trespassers to prose- 
cute. Barlow threw out a feeler by his atten- 
tion about the keys of the park. Lord Vernon 
expects to be lord-lieutenant of the county, and 
a man of Hamilton's fortune is always an object 
for conciliation." 

" On his first arrival, you seemed anxious that 
his residence here should become as pleasant as 
possible." 

" Of course, as a means of uniting him more 
closely with ourselves. Consider what might 
be the consequence, were he left to run about the 
country in search of amusement, making pro- 
miscuous acquaintance at watering-places ! But 
I neither wish to see him filed by the Rother- 
woods at Walter's expense, nor by the Ver- 
nons, in whose house he would be sure to hear 
us named slightingly." 

" By the Vernons, I am convinced his opinion 
would be uninfluenced," cried Mrs. Hamlyn, 
warmly. 

" Few people are sufficiently firm to remain 
uninfluenced by hearing persons daily dispar- 
aged. At all events, to become intimate at the 
Hyde would estrange him from our fireside, 
where it is essential to me he should be anchor- 
ed—at least till Walter's interests are secure. I 
shall give him vaguely to understand, however, 
that my son expressly avoided an invitation to 
Rotherwood Castle." 

The wistful expression of Mrs. Hamlyn's 
countenance evinced her disgust at any attempt 
at imposition on their frank-hearted friend. But 
her husband might have spared his designs ! At 
the desire of Colonel Hamilton, the two young 
men, in the course of their morning's shooting, 
bad taken luncheon at the Hyde, and while 
pledging his cordial host in an equally cordial 
Dumper of old Madeira, Lord Dartford s discon- 
con tents had burst forth. 

"And so, my dear sir," cried he to Colonel 
Hamilton, " this audacious aunt and uncle of 
mine have invited you to a battue, anckpresumed 
to omit Walter and myself? I feel outrageous- 
ly insulted, both in my own person and my 
friend's. What can they mean by it? Though 
I had the ill luck to shoot Lord Rotherwood's 
favourite setter by mistake, the last time I en- 
tered his preserves, I sha'n't stand being snubbed 
by my own lawful uncle. Unless he make 
amends by an early invitation, I have serious 
thoughts of cutting him off with a shilling!" 

"Nevermind, never mind," was Colonel Ham- 
ilton's cheerful exhortation in rejHy. "If this 
weather last, you'll have little to regret in the 
battue ; and if it don't, why, as you informed me, 
my lord, you had given up an expedition to Italy 
this winter solely that you might enjoy the sport 
of fox-hunting, you'll amuse yourself a plaguy 
deal better with the Ormeau hounds than in 
shooting the setters of the earl." 
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41 1 do prefer hunting to shooting, certainly, 
and I suppose my uncle will make that prefer- 
ence a pretext lor his rudeness/' cried Lord 
Dartford. " But there would have been no harm 
in giving .one the option, eh, Hamlyn?" contin- 
ued he, addressing Walter, who was deep in his 
own reflections and a chicken-pie. u For my 
part, I would give the best run the Duke of £1- 
▼aston is likely to have this season for the cer- 
tainty of a pleasant party, such as will be as- 
sembled next week at Rotherwood Castle." 

" Oh ! oh !" cried Colonel Hamilton, who, like 
most jovial old gentlemen, was apt to suspect a 

{ ratty girl as the latent object of every good- 
ooking young gentleman, " I'm beginning to see 
now what sort of bird you're wanting to take aim 
at at Rotherwood Castle ! But if that's the case, 
my lord, why not be satisfied where you are? 
Haven't you the game in your own hands, pray, 
at Dean Park V 

Walter Hamlyn, shocked by the indiscretion 
of this allusion, yet aware that to silence the old 
man's reckless garrulity when once an idea had 
taken possession of his fancy was out of the 
question, attempted to change the conversation 
by exaggerated praise of Hodgson's pale ale at 
table, which was the object of his disgust. But 
the attention of Colonel Hamilton was not so 
easily diverted. 

" Ay, ay ! I knew Hodgson would make a con- 
vert of you in time," cried he. " Worth hogs- 
heads of your heavy home-brewed ! The Dean 
Park ale sends me to sleep Uke one of Twad- 
diem's speeches. I'm expecting my new sledge 
over from Birmingham, continued he, turning 
to the marquis ; " and by George, my lord, you 
and Miss Lydia shall have the seasoning of it. 
Ill send it to Dean to-morrow after breakfast 1 ; 
and as the park roads are famously beaten by 
the coals they've been leading this morning, you 
can't do better than refresh my old eyes with a 
sight of you both, by driving to Burlington to 
Innch. A snug drive in the snow, eh ! my lord*? 
No cross chaperon, no fussy governess, only 
(wo happy young faces glowing in the frosty air. 
Well ! what say ye to my proposition." 

"A tempting one, certainly," replied Lord 
Dartford, more embarrassed than he had ever 
ielt in his life by this indiscreet allusion, in the 
presence of Lydia's brother, to a preference he 
had scarcely yet avowed even to himself. " The 
only obstacle is the improbability of Miss Ham- 
lyn s accepting it, and the impossibility of my 
«ven venturing to name it at Dean Park." 

" Pho, pho, pho ! What is there to prevent 
two young people from enjoying a harmless di- 
version, pray, who have a mind to each other's 
company 1 A hundred miles, too, from the pry- 
ing and scandal-mongering of Lon'on 1 Where's 
the harm of a drive, I should like to know?" 

"None, I hope, my dear sir !" cried Lord Dart- 
ftrd, rising from table, and snatching up his 
*hooting-cap to depart. " For which reason, I 
trust you will not forget your kind offer of the 
sledge, that I may make an attempt to enjoy one 
with Mrs. Hamlyn, if she will do me honour of 
trusting my sladgemanship. Priority of age, you 
know I Mrs. Hamlyn and I first, her son and 
daughter next. I have a year and two months 
the advantage over Walter there, and claim 
precedency with the new toy. Come, Hamlyn, 
we shall have just time for the coveys we mark- 
ed down in the turnips as we go home." 

On their way back to Dean Park, Walter 
Hamlyn made divers attempts at apology for 



the eccentricities of their host. But Dartford 
discouraged all by pronouncing him, in round 
terms, to be "a capital old fellow." 

" What an acquisition you must find him in 
your thin neighbourhood!" exclaimed the mar- 
quis. " When I heard from Copington that you 
were to have the Vernons here this winter, I real- 
ly pitied you ! Lady Yemon and her daughter 
are the two most restless, plotting women of m* 
acquaintance ! Lord Vernon is a pompous ci- 
pher, an ' in-the-name of the prophet, Figs' sort 
of fellow; and Alberic, a Frenchified prig ! I 
could not stand such neighbours as the Vernons. 
But this pleasant, open-hearted old soldier is 
really a resource." 

Walter Hamlyn, the ambition of whose life it 
was to become the bosom friend of the French- 
ified prig — the favoured admirer of the restless, 
plotting girl — replied evasively that, as the Ver- 
nons lived chiefly in Northumberland, and there 
were election feuds between the families, their 
comings or goings were a matter of no moment 
to Dean Park. 

So thoroughly disingenuous, however, was 
this statement, that at that very moment the 
banker was engaged in deliberating on the day 
and the hour when, without positive Compro- 
mise of his dignity, it became him to leave a 
card of courtesy on his arrival upon the un- 
con cilia ting peer with whom he was forced to 
keep up the semblance of neighbourship, ti- 
dings having already reached him that the fam- 
ily coach of the Vernons had been seen making 
its dogged way along the Ovington road, bring- 
ing the august family to spend a discontented 
winter at the Hyde. 

Though the severe definition hazarded by the 
young marquis of Lord Vernon was somewhat 
exaggerated, it would have been difficult to 
point out a man less happy in himself, or less 
disposed to administer to the happiness of others. 
A victim to the moral dyspepsy arising from 
the repletion of prosperity, tne great man mur- 
mured away his useless life, ringing the golden 
bells of his gorgeous rattle with as doleful a 
measure as though they were solemnizing a fu- 
neral. 

The sullen discontent of his lordship did not 
rise, indeed, to the dignity of misanthropy, or 
pretend to base itself on consciousness of per- 
sonal superiority. But whereas his father, the 
late noble lord, had enjoyed estates to the value 
of thirty thousand a year, he thought^ himself a 
much injured man to succeed to two thirds only 
of that amount, in consequence of the absorp- 
tions of a long dowagerhood, and superabound- 
ing family of brothers and sisters. But had 
Lord Vernon%een quite candid with himself! 
which few people are in this world, he would 
have admitted that his chief quarrel against 
destiny consisted in the good old age to which 
his father had survived. 

" I did not come into my property," was one 
of his favourite complaints, " till I was past the 
age for enjoying it." To which he did not think 
it necessary to add that, when at length made a 
happy man by the death of his octogenarian 
parent, he had considerably encumbered an al- 
ready diminished rent-roll by the amount of his 
post-obits. 

Concerning the only real calamity of his life 
he was equally silent: the fact, namely" that 
soon after attaining his majority he had become 
a dupe to the designs of a fashionable match- 
hunter, who, having falsely estimated the eldest 
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son of a peer having already numbered three- 
score years as an excellent parti, resented it 
almost as a crime against herself and her chil- 
dren when, a few years afterward, the old lord 
saw fit to discountenance her appraisements by 
a second marriage, followed by a numerous 
progeny. This worldly-minded wife had exer- 
cised, through life, considerable influence over 
the shallow mfhd of her husband; and, com- 
pelled to pass the first twenty years of their 
married life in modest competence, in lieu of 
the brilliant existence they had mutually pro- 
jected, Lord Yemon, when at length his vener- 
able parent obliged him by dropping into the 
grave, had lost the power of enjoying with due 
zest the death of his father. Such, at least, was 
the plain English interpretation of his murmurs. 
Indignant as he would have been had any one 
now suggested that his survival might become an 
obstacle to the pleasures of his children, certain 
it is that his father's length of days had been a 
burden to Aim. Let Christian moralists deter- 
mine whether such sentiments on the part of an 
enlightened man be not more culpable in the 
sight of God than the outrages of physical vio- 
lence so heavily visited in lower life by the re- 
tributive justice of the law. 

Until, at the age of forty-five, Lord Vernon 
accomplished the long-coveted enjoyment of 
what he called independence — namely, a house 
in town, three country-seats, and a suitable es- 
tablishment—his poverty seemed to afford suf- 
ficient subject for his grumblings. His "wretch- 
ed allowance" (of three thousand a year), scarce- 
ly enabling him to enjoy his hunting in Leices- 
tershire, maintain his son at college, and be- 
stow upon his pretty affected daughter her due 
excess of the superficial accomplishments of 
the day, placed him, in his own estimation, in 
indigent circumstances. But on the attainment 
of twenty thousand per annum, albeit the annu- 
al amount of seven thousand had been abstract- 
ed. for evermore from the family rent-roll by the 
weakness of the old lord in favour of his junior 
branches, it seemed almost time he should find 
some more legitimate cause for discontent than 
pecuniary distress. 

A new evil opportunely presented itself. Gov- 
ernment began to use Lord Vernon almost as 
ill by its precariousness as his father had done 
by his longevity. The administration to which, 
lor many years past, he had pawned his vote in 
Parliament, on the private understanding of re- 
ceiving an earldom, in redemption, on the death 
of his father, thought proper to resign a few 
months previous to that long-procrastinated 
event — with malice prepense, of course. Min- 
isters could have no stronger incentive for their 
resignation of office than to baffle the ambition 
of a newly-inheriting peer. 

Conscious that he had forborne to press his 
father's advancement to the earldom, solely un- 
der an apprehension that the old man might be 
tempted to increase the portions of his eight 
daughters when promoted into ladyships, Lord 
Vernon felt too angry with himself for having 
allowed the long-coveted object to slip through 
his fingers, not to contemplate the addition to 
his family honours with increased and increas- 
ing avidity. The gloomy turn of countenance 
acquired by brooding over his domestic calami- 
ties darinff the lifetime of the late lord became, 
accordingly, more morose than ever; till the 
world, unaware of his secret sources of dissat- 
isfaction, began to attribute to pride his lord- 



ship's ill-humoured reserve. The surliness of a 
great man who has no justifying or ostensible 
cause for being out of sorts is usually so attrib- 
uted. 

Nevertheless, the individual supposed by hi» 
country neighbours to wear so sour a visage 
simply because qualified by the peerage as 
"John, fourteenth Lord Vernon," stood in reali- 
ty so low in his own conceit, that he thought 
himself nothing because unable to accomplish, 
the coveted object of writing himself down John, 
the first earl. He clearly felt that he should 
have lived in vain unless he achieved a step of 
precedency over his predecessor. 

The very motive of his lordship's preference 
of Vernon Castle as a residence over the Hyde 
was of similar instigation. So far from caring^ 
about the sociability of the neighbourhood, or 
despising the Warwickshire squirearchy, he 
took less pleasure in his ancient seat only be- 
cause overshadowed in the county by the su- 
perior distinctions of his noble neighbours at 
Ormeau. The Duke of Elvaston was a greater 
personage than himself, and a more popular 
person. Having succeeded to his family hon- 
ours at an early age, his grace's connexion with 
the neighbourhood was an affair of forty years 
long ; and he had, consequently, obliged twenty 
times as many people as Lord Vernon, and giv- 
en away ninety-ana-njne times as many haunch- 
es of venison to the nch, and chaldrons of coals 
to the poor. Moreover, the duke had one of the 
best seats in England, and was master of a 
crack pack of fox-hounds ; and Lord Vernon, 
even had he been a worthier and better-temper- 
ed man, might have vainly attempted to contend 
against these truly great British elements of 
popularity. 

Next to the superior greatness of Ormeau,. 
Lord Vernon was jealous of the officious activ- 
ity of Dean Park. In his rare visits to the 
Hyde during the lifetime of his father, he had 
always felt annoyed at meeting among the guests 
a man, a* banker, who presumed to differ in pol- 
itics from the noble house of Vernon ; a house- 
already moss-grown with antiquity at a time 
when that of Dean Park was still an unenclosed 
common ; and now that he bore in his own per- 
son the dignities of the peerage, he intended, by 
his chilling reserve, to replace the individual 
who exercised such unjustifiable influence in 
that part of the county, in the obscurity he con- 
sidered to be Richard Hamlyn's -appropriate el- 
ement. The Duke of Elvaston was, in short, 
the upas over his head, and Hamlyn the fungus 
at his feet. 

The offspring of Lord and Lady Vernon par- 
took of the nature of their parents, and were of 
the world, worldly. To form a desirable matri- 
monial connexion was the object of the one, to 
avoid a disadvantageous one the object of the 
other. From the day Lucinda Vernon was pre,* 
sen ted, it had been the absorbing ambition of 
the diindante and her mother to hail her as a 
marchioness ; and the son of the Duke of Elvas- 
ton happening to be married, they mutually 
shared Lord Vernon's antipathy tc#a neighbour- 
hood presenting no facilities for the realization 
of their favourite project. 

Under such circumstances, the beautiful seat 
of the Hyde might, perhaps, have been alto- 
gether deserted by its ungrateful proprietor but 
for the influence of the son and heir over the 
mind of his mother. Alberic Vernon, by dex- 
terous allusions to the improvidence of an ab-- 
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fccnteefem that might have the effect of exclu- 
ding his father from the lord-lieutenancy, which 
he represented as a step towards the earldom, 
continued to bring his parents, during the hunt- 
ing season, within, reach of the advantages of 
Ormeau^ 

That the environs of the Hyde contained more 
than the Ormeau fox-hounds, not one of the 
party cared to remember. The indigenous fam- 
ines were no more in their estimation than the 
oaks or beeches of the neighbourhood — its 
cauliflowers or spinach ; people with whom they 
had no interest in common — no possible con-, 
nexion. With the exception of the Hamlyns of 
Dean Park, none of them were even specific 
enough to be hateful. 

Whenever questioned in Northumberland or 
town touching their Warwickshire neighbours, 
Lady Vernon or Lucinda would reply, "We 
have no one with whom we can associate, being 
out of visiting distance from Ormeau ;" while 
Alberic was often heard to boast that the sole 
advantage of the Hyde was its utter isolation. 

" No booby squires thereabouts, thank Heaven, 
to ride over the hounds, or try to hook one for 
their daughters. We have it all our own way 
at the Hyde." 

Though Lady Vernon and her daughter had 
a slight ballroom acquaintance with Walter 
HamTyn, there seemed so little affinity between 
the fashionable captain of the Blues, and the in- 
significant family at Dean Park that they had 
actually never been at the trouble of connecting 
him in their mind with their offending War- 
wickshire opponents. 

The Vernons were now visiting the halls of 
their ancestors with renewed disgust. Her lady- 
ship and her daughter bad been vainly attempt- 
ing to persuade Lord Vernon into passing the 
winter in Italy, in order to follow up at Rome 
what they fancied to be one of the promising 
match-hunts of the London season ; while his 
lordship, frustrated in his hopes that a change 
of ministry was about to renew his prospects of 
promotion, felt more than usually aggrieved by 
the limited number of balls in his coronet. At 
such a moment, it required all the selfish perse- 
verance of young Vernon to determine his fa- 
ther to come and be shone upon by the superior 
resplendence of Ormeau. 

" My dear Inda, we must make some sacri- 
fices to your brother!" was Lady Vernon's re- 
ply to the peevish remonstrances of the repining 
young lady. " Alberic cannot, of course, dis- 
pense with his hunting — it is the chief business 
of life to a young man of his age; and were 
jour father to enable him to set up an independ- 
ent establishment at the Hyde, we should be 
having him marry, or do some silly thing or 
other. No great sacrifice for us to spend six 
weeks there ! Indeed, as we always get ill with 
the damp or dulness of the place, it will afford 
an excellent excuse for taking a house at 
Brighton, for Easter, to recruit our health." 

u I suppose, then, we must make the best of 
it," sighed Miss Vernon, shrugging her shoul- 
ders. " One comfort is that there is no visiting, 
no goinK out, no call upon one's attention. So, 
with plenty of new novels from Ebers's, and a 
new piece of braidwork from Brydon's, I trust 
1 may be able to get through my period of pen- 
ance." 



Before the expiration of a couple of days, the 
young lady besran to assert this with less cer- 
tainty of survival. Never had the Hyde ap- 



peared so insupportable. The weather was 
against them. A deep snow confined the Or- 
meau hounds to their kennel, and Lord Vernon 
and his son to their fireside ; and Lucinda had 
all the enimi of her brother to support, in addi- 
tion to her own. Lady Vernon, too. still smart- 
ing under her disappointments of the season in 
the non-marriage other daughter, was forced to 
listen, hour after hour, to the ejaculations of the 
listless, useless, graceless husband, who pro- 
tested that, from the moment he was born, he 
had been a football for the fates, and thwarted 
in all his objects of existence. 

" It only required for me to determine to spend 
a few weeks at the Hyde to bring such a winter 
as this!" grumbled Lord Vernon, as he stood 
roasting himself before the breakfast-room fire. 
"But 'tis the last time I ever risk the annoy- 
ance. It is too absurd to be making the sacri- * 
fice of one's time and health in this detestable 
house, on pretence of giving Alberic his hunt- 
ing, when the hounds will probably not be out 
of their Jcennel half a dozen times in as many 
weeks." 

" My father always labours to impress upon 
me the vast self-sacrifice of his visit here," was 
the comment on this text, after Lord Vernon 
had left the room, of one who had been taught 
by bis own parents the lesson of unfiliality. 
" But, after all, what but his own stinginess 
brings us to the Hyde 1 Were he to make a 
proper addition to my allowance, nothing would 
be more agreeable to me than to spend the win- 
ter at Melton. The Ormeau hounds are a very 
fair pack, the Ormeau county, is tolerable ; but 
as Dartford was saying yesterday, the idea of 
comparing them with Melton is— ' 

"Dartford?' interrupted Lady Vemon, to 
whom, though apparently engaged in perusal 
of the Morning Post, her son's observations were 
addressed. 

11 He was saying to me vesterday, I observed," 
resumed her son, " that it-—" 

" Ijord Dartford was saying to you yester- 
day?" again remorselessly interrupted her lady- 
ship. " Why, where on earth did you see him V* 

" At Ovington." 

" Changing horses, of course ! but I fancied 
he was half way to Italy by this time." 

" He could not gel leave, I fancy, for the 
scheme fell to the ground. He has been staying 
in this neighbourhood." 

" At Ormeau, I conclude. How unreasona- 
ble it is, Alberic, that your father should persist 
in being on such unsociable terms with those 
people ! It is all very well to give out in the 
neighbourhood we come here for retirement— do 
not wish to go out on account of your father's 
gout, and so forth ; for there is not a soul within 
reach with whom we have the least object in 
associating. But there might surely be found 
some plea of exception for the Elvastons." 

" I'm sure I don't know why. The Warwick- 
shire people are unexceptionably odious, and 
the Ormeau set worst of all. As far as sporting 
goes, the duke is a valuable man, but his fami- 
ly bores are of the first magnitude. Those 
dreadful Irish nieces of the duchess, who are 
quartered at the Castle regularly every hunting 
season, in hopes that some unhappy fellow may 
be netted during a long frost, or when laid up 
with a broken collar-bone. No, no, my father 
is quite right to relieve us from the hospitalities 
of Ormeau." 

" You never consider for a moment the in- 
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forests of your sister," cried Lady Vernon, pet- 
tishly. 

" What advantage could Inda possibly derive 
at Ormeaal Cossington is married, poor fel- 
low! and all the young men in the house are 
marked with a white cross, to be cut down for 
the Irish nieces." 

11 You very well know, however, what atten- 
tion he paid to Inda last season." 

"Who, Cossington 1" 

"What nonsense! I am talking of Lord 
Dartford." 

" But what has Dartford to do with the El- 
vastons, mother 1" 

" You said you spoke to him yesterday, on his 
road from Onneau." 

" Indeed I said no such thing/' i 

" What did you say, then ?" 

" That he advised me strongly to join him in 
February, at Melton." 

"But where has he been staying, then, in 
Warwickshire 1" 

" At Hamlyn the banker's." 

" How very strange ! He cant be in difficul- 
-7 ties already ! What takes him* to a banker's, I 
wonder 1" 

" The son is in the Blues, you know. Dart- 
ibid is in Hamlyn's troop." 

" That good-looking Captain Hamlyn we met 
at dinner at El vaston House 1" 

" Precisely." 

" Why did you never tell me so before? We 
ought to return those Dean Park people's visit. 
The grandfather was a great friend of the late 
Lord Vernon." 

" Grandfather ( I thought they were people 
of yesterday." 

"And so they are; but Lord Vernon was 
what is' called a good neighbour, that is, caring 
not a straw with whom he associated, so that 
he was sure of society. But I really believe 
these Hamlyns are inoffensive, good, sort of 
people. How long was Lord Dartford there?" 

" I did not ask him. Some days, I believe." 

" How very provoking !" 

" Why provoking ?" 

" Because we have been sitting over the fire 
for the last two mornings, wearying our hearts 
and souls out for want of something to do, and 
might just as well have driven over to Dean 
Park/ 

" In such weather ?" 

" What signifies weather when one has an 
object in view 1" 

" It signifies very much to the horses. And 
what object can you possibly have in driving, 
in a deep snow, to call upon a vulgar bankers 
vulgar wife?" 

" To invite Lord Dartford here, to be sure." 

" Take out your horses and servants in such 
weather to accomplish what a note by the post 
would have settled equally well." 

" I beg your pardon. I should have had no 
objection to ask him to the Hyde in an offhand 
sort of way, but, on the terms we are, I do not 
choose to write him a formal letter of invitation. 
You know yourself, Alberic, what remarks you 
always make when asked to a country-house 
where there are unmarried daughters." 

" That is, what remarks you make, mother, 
which J am forced to echo. However, if you 
really wish to invite Dartford in what you call 
an offhand sort of way (of all impromptus fail A 
loisir the most treacherous — a positive gud^L- 
pent /), you have still time. I met him yesterday 



at Ovington, not, as you surmised, changing' 
horses ; he was simply shopping for the people 
at Dean Park, buying a skein of white worsted, 
or some nonsense of that description. He is 
not off these three days." 

" What can possibly keep him loitering on in 
such a house as that 1 Mrs. Hamlyn is a dull, 
motherly sort of woman ; the daughters are not 
grown up. My dear Alberic, if you are gome 
to the stables, say the carriage will be wanted 
after luncheon to drive over to Dean." 

Mr. Vernon rang the bell, and reiterated the- 
order to the groom of the chambers. 

il I have too much regard for old Robson to 
make his wig stand on end by any such outra- 
geous instructions " said he : and, on pretence 
of letters to write, ne proceeded to shut himself 
up in his own room, to enjoy the morning, in an. 
easy-chair before the fire, with his dog at his 
feet, a cigar in his mouth, and in his hand the 
last new novel of Eugene Sue. 

Meanwhile, furred to the chin, and with their 
feet ensconced in well-warmed CkancelieAa, his 
mother and sister set forth upon their arctic ex- 
pedition ; a visit which, the preceding day, 
would have been pronounced as unaccomplishi- 
ble as one of the labours of Hercules, having 
suddenly become a trifle light as air when con- 
nected with the castles in the air dependant 
upon the capture of a marquis. 



CHAPTER VI. 

If a man be gracious and courteous to strangers, ft 
shows that be Is no Island cut off from other lands, but & 
continent Joined to them. If he easily pardon and remit 
offences, It shows that his mind Is planted above injtulea— 
— Bacon. , 

Little aware of the motive of Lady Vernon's 
unusual condescension, Mrs. Hamlyn received 
her guests with a quiet courtesy that not even 
her husband's ardent desire to conciliate the 
family at the Hyde had ever availed to render 
servile. She was very sincere, however, in her 
expressions of regret that her ladyship should 
have attempted so long a drive in weather so 
severe, for the mere ceremony of a morning 
visit. 

" I had business at Ovington, and a mile or 
two, more or less, makes no great difference," 
was the ill-bred explanation of the manoeuvring 
lady, afraid that her latent object might be sus- 
pected, and scarcely knowing how to introduce 
the name of Lord Dartford, so as to ascertain 
whether her son's information were correct; 
for already she perceived herself mistaken in 
the supposition that the banker's wife would be 
unable to refrain from some allusion to so desi- 
rable a guest within the first ten minutes of their 
interview. 

Mrs. Hamlyn's polite expressions of satisfac- 
tion at the return of the Vernon family to the 
Hyde were met with an equally ill grace. 

" We scarcely hoped to have the pleasure of 
seeing your ladyship in Warwickshire this win- 
ter," observed the hostess. "The newspapers 
had announced that you were on the point of 
starting for Italy." 

" Oh ! pray do not mention it—the disappoint- 
ment was too trying!" interrupted Miss Vernon, 
with an affected sigh. "After anticipating the 
delights of that charming climate, a winter in 
Warwickshire seems doubly insupportable. I 
do believe it always snows at the Hyde. Every 
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Christmas we have* spent there, at least, the snow 
has been a foot deep on the ground." 

And both mother and daughter fell upon their 
family place as ferociously as though poor Mrs. 
Hamlyn were accountable for all the crimes 
and misdemeanors of the county ! 

"For my part, I suffered so severely from 
rheumatism the last winter I spent at the Hyde," 
resumed Lady Vernon, languidly, " that 1 had 
fully made up my mind never again to set foot 
in the house, unless in summer, as a resting- 
place on our way to the North." 

" The house is certainly better adapted for 
a summer residence," replied Mrs. Hamlyn, 
scarcely considering it civil to be too severe 
upon the family-seat of her visiter. 

" Better adapted ? Say rather more bearable f 
retorted Miss Vernon, with a shudder. " I know 
nothing for which the Hyde is adapted, unless 
to figure in one of Charlotte Smith's equally old- 
fashioned novels. I found one yesterday in the 
library, describing the place as though the Hyde 
had sat for its picture r 

" It would, however, have been cruel upon my 
son to leave him alone there, his first winter in 
England," added Lady Vernon. "Alberic is 
passionately fond of hunting; and in these days 
everything is sacrificed to young people, and by 
young people to their pleasures. I dare say 

?ou have the mortification to find that Dean 
'ark owes a considerable portion of its attrac- 
tion, in the eyes of Captain Hamlyn, to its vi- 
cinity to Ormeau V 

This was the longest and civillest speech Mrs. 
Hamlyn had ever yet heard from the lips of 
Lady Vernon, who bad not deigned to notice, on 
previous occasions, her relationship to Walter. 

" My son is certainly fond of hunting," was 
Sophia's meek reply. " But later in the season 
he usually enjoys a few weeks at Melton." 

"He is with you at present, however, I be- 
lieve 1" resumed Lady Vernon, fancying she 
was veering round unperceived towards the 
marquis. 

" He will be here, I hope, till next week." 

" In that case, pray tell him he muse lose no 
time in riding 07er to see us at the Hyde," was 
the gracious rejoinder of the great lady. " Al- 
beric and- Captain Hamlyn were schoolfellows. 
But there is some difference of age between 
them ; and my son has been so little in England, 
that he has had no opportunity of cultivating 
the acquaintance of young men of his own 
standing: a circumstance I regret more espe- 
cially in the case of those connected with him 
by tne common ties of interest in the county. 
Perhaps Captain Hamlyn will come over to- 
morrow without ceremony, and dine and sleep 
at the Hyde ? I am expecting my sister, Lady 
Middlebury, and her family." 

"My son would doubtless have bad much 
pleasure in accepting your ladyship's invitation," 
replied the astonished Mrs. Hamlyn, "but—" 

Terrified by the sound of a disjunctive con- 
junction so sinister to her hopes, Lady Vernon, 
interrupting her hostess, recommenced her at- 
tack. 

" Lord Vernon would have done himself the 
honour of calling on Mr. Hamlyn, or accompa- 
nying me here to-day," said she, "but he has, 
unfortunately, flying symptoms of gout, which 
confine him to the house. The last time he was 
at the Hyde he experienced a very severe at- 
tack." 

"Mr son would, 1 am sure, hare had great 



pleasure in waiting upon his lordship without 
any preliminary of the kind," resumed Mrs. 
Hamlyn, unable to account for this excess of 
courtesy, " but at present we have a friend stay* 
ing with us in the house." 

"In that case, it will only give us additional 
pleasure if he will consent to accompany Cap* 
tain Hamlyn," added Lady Vernon. "But t 
fear I must now ask leave to ring for my car- 
riage," said she, with sudden recollection ; " mr 
coachman made it an earnest request, in behalf 
of his horses, that he might not have to put ur> 
in your warm stable for so short a time, and t 
do not like to keep him out, poor old man, in. 
this bitter cold." 

" There is always so much more fuss about 
horses taking cold than human beings!" ob- 
served Miss Vernon, aside to Lydia (with whom 
she had been exchanging a tew insignificant 
sentences, in hopes to avoid overhearing the 
nervous mention of Lord Dartford's name) 4 ; 
while the simple-hearted girl, in her plain morn> 
ing-dress, sat contemplating with admiration, 
the number of ways and means by which fur 
could be rendered ornamental to the human form 
divine, as exemplified in the fanciful winter-dress- 
of the London belle. 

"You will, I hope, have the goodness to ex* 
press all this to Captain Hamlyn and his friend, 9 
added Lady Vernon, a guilty conscience render- 
ing the name of the marquis unpronounceable^ 
" We dine at seven — a liberal seven. But it will 
be perhaps better if I write the hour on the two- 
cards I was. about to leave in the hall, on the 
part of Lord Vernon." 

" I can only prornise to deliver them," observed 
Mrs. Hamlyn, while her guest, who had risen, 
to take leave, hastily inscribed in pencil on the 
visiting-cards the date of the invitation. "The 
gentlemen must, of course, answer for them* 
selves." 

"Since you have kindly consented to part 
with them, I consider the engagement accepted," 
said Lady Vernon, a tall, square-shouldered, 
law-laying-down woman, to whom, when she 
chose to carry a point, it seemed difficult to per* 
sist in opposition. "One really has scruples 
about sending men and horses across the coun- 
try with superfluous notes at such a season f 
Unless, therefore, I hear to the contrary, we 
shall expect the honour of seeing Captain Hanv- 
lyn and his friend to-morrow, to dine and sleep 
at the Hyde." 

With a shake of the hand fully qualified to- 
frostbite the fingers of Mrs. Hamlyn and her 
daughter, the Vernons now took leave. 

" What extremely disagreeable people ! And 
what could bring them out to can upon us in 
such weather!" exclaimed Lydia, the moment 
the carriage drove from the door, this being- 
Miss Hamlyn's first interview with the family. 

" It is not always easy to dive into the motives 
of so worldly a woman as Lady Vernon !" was 
her mother's reply. " That she had some un- 
avowed motive, I fear I must conclude, for she- 
is not a person who acts upon ordinary impulses 
of good nature. Lord Vernon may wish to con- 
ciliate your father concerning some election 
difficulty, or there is some private bill, perhaps, 
he wants to carry through the House. I know 
they are talking of enclosing Alderham Gorse.* 

" In that case, surely papa would have been 
included in the invitation. It seems almost rude 
that Lady Vernon should pointedly omit him 9 . 
yet invite others out of his house !" 
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" Had your father been invited, we must all 
lave been included in the party, and with the 
present family ax the Hyde we are only on 
terms of rare and formal dinner-parties. We 
have never been offered beds. With Walter 
(hey may relax from these formalities. They 
meet hint everywhere in town — he was at Eton 
with young Vernon. They will probably estab- 
lish a footing of intimacy with your brother." 

" I only trust Walter will have the spirit to 
refuse ! Become intimate with people who have 
kept systematically aloof from nis parents!" 

"When you have seen more of the world, 
Lydia, you will find that those who devote them- 
selves exclusively to high society (as Walter 
seems inclined to do), do not analyze too curi- 
ously the motives of their associates. Walter 
must take the Vernons' civilities as he finds 
them, or he will not find them at all." 

"But why not learn to dispense with them? 
Surely there is nothing very charming in the 
iamily 1" 

" Miss Vernon and her brother are the only 
Young people in the neighbourhood. When Mr. 
Vernon marries, his father will perhaps estab- 
lish him at the Hyde. It is certainly desirable 
that your brother, as the future owner of Dean, 
should be on amicable terms with so near a 
neighbour." 

" From something Lord Dartford said yester- 
"day, I should think Mr. Vernon never would 
marry!" observed Lydia. "He fancies, it 
seems, that every young lady he sees has de- 
signs upon him, and is constantly refusing in- 
vitations, and running away from country- 
houses, on pretence that some family or other is 
trying to entrap him into a match !" 

"Did Lord Dartford tell you all this?" in- 
quired Mrs. Hamlyn, with a heightened colour, 
vexed at the idea that a tone 01 such familiar 
pleasantry should have established itself, with- 
out her knowledge, between the young marquis 
and her daughter. 

" No, mamma ! He told me nothing. While 
lie was here, nothing passed between us you did 
sot hear. But yesterday, the billiard-room door 
being open while I sat reading in the library, I 
heard Lord Dartford mention to my brother that 
he had met Mr. Vernon at Ovington (when he 
zode over to inquire for letters), and had almost 

fersuaded him to take Dean Park on his way 
ome to the Hyde." 

" I am very glad he did not? 1 ejaculated Mrs. 
Hamlyn. 

"Walter, however, seemed vexed that Mr. 
Vernon had not accepted the proposal, and 
spoke of inviting him to dine and sleep here the 
first time the hounds met in the neighbourhood. 
4 He won't comeP observed Lord Dartford, con- 
tinuing his game. 'Why not?' rejoined my 
brother. * Because Alberic never shows his 
nose in a country-house where there is an un- 
married daughter.' Walter laughed at the idea 
of a child like myself being any obstacle to the 
movements of Mr. Vernon. ' And why not V 
persisted Lord Dartford. ' As there is nothing 
to prevent your sister becoming his wife, except 
that Miss Hamlyn appears to have too good 
•taste to throw herself away on a prig, I am pret- 
ty sure he would order post-horses and fly the 
country on the strength of your invitation!' 
Both Lord Dartford and Walter then began to 
quiz Mr. Vernon as a coxcomb. So that, in 
spite of Lady Vernon's anxiety to promote her 
son's intimacy with Walter, and spare the ex- 



posure of our groom to the weather ske was 
not afraid to encounter, I fear an excuse will 
have to be forwarded to-night across Braxham 
Ferry!" 

Most probably} but from Colonel Hamilton, 
not from your brother. I am persuaded Walter 
will go. Even were he disinclined for the party, 
his father would persuade him." 

At that moment Mr. Hamlyn, who had been 
occupied with business in his justice-room, made 
his appearance to inquire the purport of Lady 
Vernon's visit; and in the mere consciousness 
of having just uttered his name, the cheeks of 
his wife became suffused at his sudden entrance. 
The suspicions of the mistrustful man were in- 
stantly awakened. Certain that he was the 
subject of the conversation which had stopped 
short on his arrival, and unaccustomed at pres- 
ent to regard his daughter as more than a child, 
he could not support the idea of confidence be- 
tween Lydia and her mother in which his name 
had mention. 

"Lady Vernon appears to have communi- 
cated very astounding intelligence," said he, 
examining the countenances of both with a do- 
gree-of severity that increased their confusion. 

" She surprised me, certainly," replied Mrs. 
Hamlyn. trying to rally her spirits, " by com- 
ing out in such weather merely to invite Colonel 
Hamilton and Walter to dine to-morrow at the 
Hyde !" 

.Colonel Hamilton? Why, they are not even 
acquainted," retorted her husband. 

" She left Lord Vernon's card for him in prop- 
er form, and a written invitation for both." 

"Very unaccountable!" cried Mr. Hamlyn, 
shrugging his shoulders, stung with his usual 
jealousy at the idea of the nabob receiving at- 
tentions likely to extend his connexions with 
society. A moment's reflection, however, sug- 
gested that, since it was impossible to suppress 
the invitation, his best policy was to assume the 
credit of having suggested the civility of the 
Vernons towards a friend and guest of his fam- 
ily. 

" I have to ask a favour of you, my dear col- 
onel," cried be, addressing the old gentleman, 
who at that moment made his appearance with 
Walter, after whom he had been hobbling in his 
morning's duck shooting. Lord Vernon is anx- 
ious you should waive ceremony as a country 
neighbour, and accompany my son to-morrow, 
in a friendly way, to dine and sleep at the Hyde. 
His lordship is an invalid, or would have made 
the invitation in person. Lady Vernon, how- 
ever, has been here as his delegate, entreating 
Mrs. Hamlyn's interference to obtain your as- 
sent." 

Poor Lydia, amazed at this fluent exposition, 
gazed in utter consternation, first at her father, 
and then upon the old gentleman it purported to 
deceive. 

" It was my Lady Vernon's carriage, then, we 
saw passing the lodge as we came out of Woods- 
field Hanger," cried he. "Such folly, such 
ostentation ! outriders in a frost that might split 
a flint !" 

" She came only^o leave these two cards of 
invitation for yourself and my son," resumed 
Mr. Hamlyn, in an extenuating tone. 

Walter, who had been disencumbering him- 
self of his shooting paraphernalia in the hall, 
now entered, his handsome face radiant with 
exercise, to receive his share of the explana- 
tion j but the self-possessed London man was 
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cautions not to betray his surprise in exclama- 
tion. 

" Very cool, upon my word," said he, " to 
fancy any one would leave a comfortable fire- 
side, in such weather as this, to join a family 
dinner-party half a dozen miles off!" Satisfied 
that bis father would not hear of his refusing an 
invitation from the Vernons, and that he should 
be compelled to follow his inclinations, he threw 
himsell into an armchair with an air of indig- 
nation at the unexpected presumption of the 
Hyde. 

With all the candour of girlhood, Lydia ex- 
changed a triumphant glance with her mother, 
exultingly implying, "You were wrong. My 
brother has too much spirit, you see, dear mo- 
ther, to be at the beck of such people as the 
Vernons." 

' " It is certainly a somewhat unceremonious in- 
vitation," gravely observed Mr. Hamlyn. " But 
at your age, Walter, weather or distance sel- 
dom form an obstacle to a pleasant engagement; 
and Lord Vernon, having known you from a 
boy, feels, of course, entitled to treat you with 
greater freedom." 

." But he has not known Colonel Hamilton, 
sir, from a boy," remonstrated Walter; "and 
I must say — " 

"Aware of the long-standing friendship be- 
tween Hamilton and myself," interrupted the 
banker, " he builds perhaps upon the old adage. 
' the friends of my friends are my own/ At all 
events, it is cleat that the liberty he has taken 
arises from the commendable desire of establish- 
ing a footing of good neighbourship between 
Burlington Manor and the Hyde." 

" 'Tisn't the want of ceremony would prevent 
my going," observed Colonel Hamilton, heartily; 
"on the contrary, the only thing that pleases 
me in the invitation is the free-and-easy style 
on't, which is better than I expected from the 
great don at the Hyde. I'm beginning to have 
a handsomer notion of the family, 'pan my life. 
However, this weather is not the thing for a long 
drive in pumps and silk stockings." 

"As there are beds offered, you would, of 
course, drive over to dress," pleaded Mr. Ham- 
lyn. " My horses would take you there in forty 
minutes." 

Lydia fixed her eyes anxiously on the face of 
the old man thus plausibly tempted. Though 
wholly unconscious of the blunder which had 
> occurred concerning Lord Dartford's invitation, 
she felt that the warm, frank nature of her ex- 
cellent friend would be out of place among all 
these artificial people. Nothing but awe of her 
father prevented her from darting forward with 
an entreaty to Colonel Hamilton that he would 
not be beguiled into a visit to the Hyde. 

Aware of his innate sociability, she discern- 
ed, with regret, symptoms of relenting in his 
countenance. An invitation of any kind had 
been for many years so unattainable a pleasure 
-with him, that the abstract idea had not yet lost 
its charm. He could not bear to say "no" to 
any man sufficiently well-disposed towards him 
to invite him to dinner. .. 

" Well, Master Watty, what say ye to all 
thisl" cried he, addressing Captain Hamlyn, 
who sat balancing himself with a supercilious 
air in his chair, divided between his inclination 
to snatch the olive-branch tendered by the Ver- 
nons, and his dread of appearing at the Hyde in 
company *vith such an Ostrogoth as the colonel. 
" If you choose to take the chance of a damp 



bed in Lord Vernon's old ghost-hole of a Manor- 
house, I'm your man! From the day of mj 
arrival in the county, these people have always 
been doing one civil thing to me or another. 
Moreover, this is the first opportunity I've had 
of seeing your high-flying London ladies, which, 
to my notion, is worth the hazard of a catarrh. 

On a hint from his father, Walter suffered 
himself to be victimized. 

"It is, unlucky enough," said he, carelessly, 
as he left the room to dress for dinner, "that 
Dartford should have been forced to hurry away 
this moming by the news of his mother's ill- 
ness, for his beiLg here would have afforded a 
pretext for refusing; a pretext not very satisfac- 
tory to the Vernons, however, for I remember 
that, in London, they were always besetting him 
with attentions." 

Even under the heavy infliction of a great 
fall of snow at Christmas, the country-houses of 
England are unquestionably the most "comfort* 
able" residences in the world ; ineffable temples 
of egotism, whereof the most scientific archi- 
tects and upholsterers of the day tax their in- 
vention to polish the corners so as to defy the 
influence of all seasons and their change. In 
these cozy burrows of privileged self-love, all 
is effected with patent precision ; and miracles 
are wrought by the more than magic influence 
of the golden rod, to confer upon some isolated 
mansion and its park those condensated attrac- 
tions and enjoyments which other countries seek 
in the colonization of cities, or the sparkle and 
animation of the courts of kings. 

To the influence of fox-hunting, a pursuit 
which, under the molestations of railroads and 
other modem contingencies, is said (laud we the 
gods!) to be on the decline, is usually attributed 
the peculiarity of taste which exiles English 
families into the denuded country at the most 
unpropitious moment of the year. But the real 
secret of their delight in their country-seats is 
an instinct of exclusivism ; a pride in the self- 
sufficient dignity of a well-ordered home, in 
which the social circle may be as fastidiously 
select as they think proper. 

The noble owner of some fine castle glories 
in making it almost as agreeable to his guests as 
a mansion in Grosvenor Square, by bringing 
down daily from town the freshest London fish 
and London scandal, the last new books and 
engravings, periodicals and caricatures. Just 
as the Chinese embellish their little, flat, sandy 
gardens with artificial rocks and factitious moun- 
tains, the hard-working entertainer of a fashion- 
able Christmas party exercises his laborious in- 
genuity that nothing may be wanting in his 
country house ("his country-house") which his 
friend might not have enjoyed better in town. 

With the thermometer below freezing point, 
so as to neutralize the effect of any possible 
superiority of atmosphere, and imprison the 
weary guests within the over-stoved house, the 
captives continue to smile encouragingly upon 
each other's sufferings; and though inexpressi- 
bly weary of themselves and each other, persist 
in congratulating their host on the superior so- 
ciability of a country party in winter time, en- 
deavouring by their laboured vivacity to dis- 
guise the growing oppression of their spirit*. 

"After all, we shall not find it so dreadfully 
dull here!" was Ladv Vernon's consolatory 
apostrophe to her daughter on the morning they 
were expecting their new guests, casting an ap- 
proving glance at the exotics with which tho 
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sealons groom of the chambers had decorated 
the apartments, and the blazing fires which dif- 
fused a cheerful glow oyer the costly bat gloomy 
hangings. " Your father, in one of his fits of 
hypochondriacism, determined that (in conse- 
quence of the expenses of Alberic's election, 
and those few miserable files he authorized me 
to give in London for your drbU we should 
have no regular Christmas party here this win- 
ter, that is, no one but my family and his. But 
the Middleburys will fill the house for a week, 
and afford a pretext for inviting stragglers from 
the hunt, and persuading Dartford to prolong his 
visit: luckily enough, by-the-way; for Lord 
Vernon is always so out of spirits or so out of 
humour (which he calls a flying gout), that, had ' 
we been quit* alone, I should scarcely have ven- 
tured the invitation." 

" Have you said anything about it to papa?" 
inquired the fair Lucinda, arranging her work- 
table in elegant confusion, so as to secure being 
discovered in a becoming attitude. 

" I told him it was indispensable to invite a 
few young men ; for that, if Alberic were our 
only beau, he would find nis cousins a horrible 
corvee" 

" Papa would certainly like few things less 
than a match between my brother and Susan 
or Fanny Middlebury," replied Miss Vernon. 
"Family intermarriages I have always heard 
him attack as lopping off the main branch of 
• tree." 

"Not more than he disapproved my having 
invited youn^ Hamlyn. lie has had election 
squabbles with the family, and dislikes the 
Dean Park people as upstarts and pretenders. 1 ' 

" But papa cannot call Lord Dartford an up- 
start or pretender 1" 

" He seems to think all the less of him for be- 
ing the bosom friend of the banker's son. In 
order to avoid being obliged to talk to young 
Hamlyn, therefore, he insisted on having to 
dinner to-day the Barlows of Alderhara, whom 
we never ask above once during our stay at the 
Hyde, as a matter of ceremony, to keep up the 
agent's respectability in the county." 

"What people to meet Lord Dartford ! And 
do they come? 1 * 

"The woman Barlow is ill, and excuses her- 
self (I do not suppose she finds her visits here 
very agreeable.) The husband comes, I am hap- 
py to sty, for he is a rational sort of person, 
who helps one amazingly through the dinner- 
talking, and will be at the trouble of answering 
Sir Henry Middlebury's eternal questions. One 
is obliged to have somebodv belonging to the 
house qualified to discuss farming and poor- 
laws (which Lord Vernon will not trouble 
himself to do) for the country gentlemen." 

"Sir Henry is certainly a dreadful bore," ob- 
served Lucinda. " And then he looks so like a 
churchwarden— so spruce, and wiggy, and re- 
spectable. But how are we to manage, dear 
mamma, about Lord Dartford? Of course he 
must take you out, and Aunt Middlebury and 
Fanny will sit on either side papa. But pray 
tell Alberic to place Susan Middlebury on the 
side opposite the fire; upon which, on pretence 
of heing cold, I can take the vacant place next 
to Lord Dartford. Sir Henry, who will take 
me in to dinner, is much too great a wiseacre to 
notice what i«? going on." 

Scarcclv wps the plan of the opening cam- 
paign adjusted, when the clang of the hall bell 
became audible. 



" The Middleburys so early T ' exclaimed Mis* 
Vernon. " What manque drusagef' 

"They could not well manage otherwise," 
said Lady Vernon. " My sister wrote me word 
they were to sleep at Uplands, which is only 
thirty miles from hence ; and, being obliged to 
start after breakfast, as there was a party in the 
house, she is forced to arrive here an hour too 
soon. With her sister, she felt privileged to 
take such a liberty." 

The Middleburys were not people qualified to* 
make the embarrassing hour, when newly-arri- 
ving guests are neither at home nor company, 
pass more pleasantly ; or, rather, there was some- 
thing in the hollowness and heartlessness of the 
Vernons which imposed constraint even on their 
family connexions. Sir Henry was simply a 
painstaking and rather solemn country-gentle- 
man, so eager to do everything in the ri^ht way, 
and according to the most approved principles, 
that he stretched himself upon a rack of perpet- 
ual experiment Absorbed in the study of all 
the new systems and patent inventions of the 
day, he was either absent in society, or roused 
himself only to bore people, till they wished 
him absent, by the development of his crotchety 
speculations. 

His lady-wife was a collet montc of prudery* 
and rigid education-monger, who, having lived 
for the last twenty years enveloped in a severe- 
course of governesses and masters, regarded her 
tw« pretty daughters rather as the result of her 
excellent Trimmerism than as pleasant com- 
panions or affectionate children. Every careless 
word uttered by Susan and Fanny was instantly 
submitted by their mother to rigid analysis, and 
referred back to some entry in her education- 
leger. Any rash notice of a rainy day was 
connected by mamma with their early doses of 
Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on Atmospherical 
Phenomena ; nor could Susan take out her lead* 
ed netting-cushion without producing a cross- 
examination from her mother on the first prin- 
ciples of mechanics, as imbibed (with their 
bread and milk) from the dialogues of Joyce. 

Held in this precise maternal subordination, 
the two girls, though naturally cheerful, unaf- 
fected creatures, had become as stiff and starch- 
ed as the farthingaled maids of honour of Queen 
Elizabeth. This was their first visit to the 
Hyde; and, being still guiltless of a London, 
season, they stood in considerable awe of their 
cousin, Lucinda Vernon, whom they knew to* * 
be one of the fashionable beauties of the day. 
Seated on the edges of their chairs, glancing 
ever and anon at Lady Middlebury for signals 
to regulate their answers and deportment, the 
two poor girls looked almost as much in tor- 
ment as if undergoing the process of thumb- 
screwing. 

Miss Vernon was, however, in the mood to be 
gracious, even to her couniry cousins. Flutter- 
ed into high spirits by Lord Darlford's unexpect- 
ed arrival in Warwickshire, she entertained lit- 
tle doubt of bagging her bird while thus sporting 
on her own manor, and upheld by her own keep- 
ers. A high-bred girl is never seen to greater 
advantage than when assisting to do the honours 
of her father's country house ; and the good-hu- 
moured, open character of Dartford rendering it 
indispensable to eschew all imputation of cold- 
ness or hauteur, s^e welcomed Susan and Fan- 
ny as cordially as though she were about to 
stand for their county, inquired cousinishly after 
their little brother? and sisters, hoped they had 
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brought their music with them, and tried to be- 
£uile the time till the dressing-bell by exhibiting 
the facetiae of Messrs. Jabot, Vieuxbois, C re pin, 
De la Linottiere, and the divers other albums of 
platitudes invented to supply topics of conver- 
sation for a tongue-tied country house. 

The two simple-hearted girls were enchanted. 
Already the numbness Engendered by a long 
drive in a severe frost, and the repeated exhor- 
tations of Lady Middle bury, previous to their 
arrival, that they should sit straight, hold up their 
heads, and attend to the use of the subjunctive 
xnood, was beginning to give way, and the long- 
dreaded visit to Aunt and Uncle Vernon, which 
was to be the crowning probation of their ac- 
complishments, to lose a portion of its terrors. 
The Hyde, though mentioned in history, and 
engraved in picture-books, was no such very 
alarming place after all; and, provided their 
cousin Alberic, the travelled man, did not ex- 
amine them very severely in their Italian and 
German, or Lord and Lady Vernon stand be- 
hind them during their execution of their grand 
-duet in C minor, they trusted they might get 
through their week without much agony of body 
or spirit. 

Just, however, as they were becoming ac- 
climatized to the snug morning-room, and be- 
ginning to wonder whether the chaise-seats were 
unpacked, and the maid waiting in their dress- 
ing-room, in stalked Lord Vernon, looking a 
thousand domestic tragedies, and with the coun- 
tenance of Count Ugoiino on the eve of devour- 
ing his children. 

In vain did the Middleburys rise Xrom their 
seats to be welcomed and noticed. With every 
previous disposition to bear with fortitude the vis- 
itation of his wife's family, his lordship could 
scarcely command his feelings of irritation suf- 
iicienlly to be civil. 

11 Will you be so very obliging as to peruse 
4Au, and explain its meaning,' said he, address- 
ing Lady Vernon in a tone of wounded dignity, 
startling even to his unimpressable daughter, 
and placing an open note in her hand ; where- 
upon the lady of the house, amid the general si- 
lence of the room, cast her eyes over a few 
lines, indited on thick wire-wove, in a clerkly 
Jiand, to the following tremendous purport : 

" Dean Park, Thursday morning . 

u Colonel Hamilton and Captain Haml yn will 

have the honour of dining with Lord and Lady 

^Vernon this day, at half past seven : and of ac- 

Vceptid0h§r ladyship's polite offer of beds at the 

Hydc.fP* 

Nothing very obscure or involved in the phra- 
sing of the note ! Yet, succinct and straight- 
forward as it was, Lady Vernon chose to read 
it over a second time ere she formed any very 
-decided conclusions about the matter; and, on 
• once more attaining the full stop following the 
.fatal words " the Hyde," almost wished it could 
have been prolonged into the prolixity of one of 
Sir Charles Grandison's epistles, so embarrassing 
did she find her situation with regard to her 
justly irritated spouse. 

The preceding night, she had duly announced 
to Lord Vernon that the Marquis of Dartford 
was coming to join the Middlebury party at the 
Hyde: hinting that, with such a snow on the 
ground, and such a capital billiard-table in the 
-house, it would be their own fault if he quitted 
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their daughter, which exposition must be fresh 
in the remembrance of the indignant Lord Ver- 
non. Nor was the impression less vivid in her 
own, that, a few days before their journey into 
Warwickshire, his lordship had observed to her, 
" We have got a new neighbour at the liyde — 
a purse-proud nabob — a vulgar friend of Ham- 
lyn the banker. I find from Barlow that he has 
been intruding, and making himself troublesome 
to the keepers, having, as a tenant of the Bur- 
lington s, been allowed the usual privileges. We 
must, of course, exchange cards with this per- 
son, but I shall take especial care that the ac- 
quaintance goes no farther." 

And it was after this marital warning she 
had to account for inviting the purse-proud 
nabob to dine and sleep in the most familiar 
manner at the Hyde 1 

" I fear there must have been some unfortunate 
mistake," said she, at length summoning cour- 
age for the confession of her offences. " Alberic 
informed me yesterday that Lord Dartford was 
staying at Dean Park, and I thought the oppor- 
tunity a good one for inviting him here. 1 was 
mistaken — my son was mistaken — we were all 
mistaken. My card of invitation appears to 
have reached the wrong person." 

" Wrong indeed .'—the horrible Bengal tiger 
of Burlington Manor ! However, since it was 
a mistake, a mistake it shell remain. I will in- 
stantly write and explain for whom the invitation 
was really intended. No occasion for us to be 
entangled in so unsatisfactory an acquaintance." 
" Certainly not !" burst in faint murmurs from 
the lips of all present, in reply to an interroga- 
tory glance addressed by Lord Vernon in suc- 
cession to the whole circle. 

But Lady Vernon, though apparently assen- 
tient among the rest, no sooner saw her husband 
direct his steps towards the writing-table, and 
open the lid of the envelope case, evidently with 
the most epistolary intentions, than she expe- 
rienced qualms of conscience. 

" After all," said she, " it is no fault of Colonel 
Hamilton's that Mrs. Ha inly n should have 
fancied it was him I intended to designate as 
1 the friend staying with them at Dean. 

" I am convinced the whole affair is an im- 
pertinent mystification, preconcerted on the part 
of the Hamlyns," persisted Lord Vernon. M It 
is only to me such adventures ever happen. I 
am certainly the most unlucky person in the 
world. A man actually invited to ding in my 
house, whom I never beheld in my life, and 
whom I had expressly pointed out to my family 
as an object of avoidance." 

"Colonel Hamilton is universally respected 
in the neighbourhood, I find," pleaded Lady 
Vernon. "Even Mr. Barlow was mentioning 
yesterday how active and useful they found 
nim as a magistrate." 

" There is, surely, no occasion for me to have 
all the useful magistrates in the county quar- 
tered in my house," snarled her lord, still rust- 
ling the blotting-book. 

" Any insult offered to such a man, however, 
would only recoil upon ourselves." 

" Who talked of offering him an insult 1 I 
simply intend to state that the invitation he has 
received was intended for the Marquis of Dart- 
ford, and that he is under a mistake." 

" Which amounts to a request that he will not 
come and dine here to-day. What is such a 
prohibition but an insult?" exclaimed Lady Ver- 
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11 It is your own fault. Yon should have been 
more explicit. People cannot be too explicit 
about dinner-invitations. Why, so vague a 
definition as ' the friend staying at Dean Park' 
might have brought down upon us something 
far less reputable in the way of acquaintance 
than this East India colonel — some of Mr. 
Hamlyn's city connexions, for instance." 

"Certainly, it was very careless: on the 
whole, we may consider ourselves fortunate that 
It is no worse, said Lady Vernon, trusting that 
her husband was beginning to mollify, so very 
fastidious did he show himself in the selection 
of a pen. 

" We met Lord Dartford changing horses at 
Barsthorpe this morning, the first stage from 
Uplands/' said Sir Henry Middlebury. " The 

Sostmaster asked leave to give his lordship the 
rst turn-out, as he had been sent for express, it 
seems, to Dartford Hall, the marchioness being 
dangerously ill. I noticed his lordship's car- 
riage; because, to my surprise, it had neither 
Collinge's axles, nor grasshopper springs. I 
was assured that, in London, no carnages were 
built nowadays without Collinge's patent axles 
and grasshopper springs. I had a new one from 
Leader last spring, solely with a view to a 
crane neck (the Comte de Bambis, when he 
was staying at Middlebury Park, having been 
greatly surprised that, with our narrow turn-in, 
we should venture on a carriage without a crane- 
neck); and I was beginning to be afraid 1 was 
again in the wrong box, my new coach having 
neither Collinge's axles nor grasshopper springs. 
But when I saw that the Marquis of Dartford, 
who, as one of the richest, is, I conclude, one of 
the most fashionable young men of the day, had 
neither Collinge's axles nor grasshopper springs, 
I instantly observed to Lady Middlebury — " 

" If I might venture to hazard a remark on the 
subject," observed Lady Vernon aside to her 
husband, lowering her voice and leaning over 
his chair, so as not to interrupt the drowsy 
prosification of her brother-in-law, " I should 
strongly advise your receiving Colonel Hamil- 
ton as though no error had occurred. Reflect 
what a triumph it would afford the people at 
Dean Park to find that we had been anxious to 
attract a guest like young Dartford out of their 
house. Think what a history they would make 
of it in their vulgar circles. But if they were 
able to add that we had treated with ill-breeding 
an old^entleman, an old soldier, guiltless of 
offence towards us, and no less than ourselves 
betrayed into the scrape, the fault would be 
wholly on our side in the opinion of the world." 
"I should certainly be sorry," replied Lord 
Vernon, whose first explosion of ire having sub- 
sided, he was beginning to sink into his usual 
apathetic distaste for scenes and explanations, 
or the exertion of note- writing and sending ; " I 
should be seriously annoyed, indeed, that any 
occurrence at the Hyde justified Mr. Hamlyn, 
the banker, in mixing up my name with the his- 
tory of his hospitalities at Dean Park. Perhaps, 
therefore, on the whole, it will be best to pass 
over this offensive mistake as lightly as possible." 
" A man of Colonel Hamilton's age can never 
be so objectionable an acquaintance as a young- 
er person, particularly as regards Alberic and 
Inda," pleaded Lady Vernon, greatly relieved. 
"Besides, it will be easy to receive this new 
neighbour of ours in so formal a manner as to 
jrive him little inclination for returning to the 
Hyde." 



"I fear you are right," rejoined his lordship, 
tearing up the note be had commenced, and 
crossing the room to throw the fragments into 
the fire. "All that remains for us is to submit 
heroically to the evil. If Colonel Hamilton be 
an intentional intruder, my coldness will afford 
him a proper rebuke, and preserve us from 
farther advances should the whole affair have 
been as accidental as you suppose." 

The dressing-bell having now rung, the party- 
dispersed, the poor Midoflebury girls horror- 
struck anew by the grandeur of so august an un- 
cle and aunt, and fearing they should never hold 
their heads high enough, preserve sufficient de- 
corum, or execute the chromatic scale with suf- 
ficient accuracy for the satisfaction of a family 
so fastidious. 

Such was the circle into which the warm- 
hearted and hospitable Colonel Hamilton was 
about to become an involuntary intruder. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The highest life is oft a dreary void, 
A rack of pleasures, where we must invent 

A something wherewithal to be onnoy'd. 
Bards may sing what they will about "Content!** 

"Contented," when translated, means but "cloy'd," 
And lience arise the woes of sentiment. 

By row. 

By George ! these nobs know how to manu- 
facture a pleasant berth for themselves," ex- 
claimed Colonel Hamilton to his young com- 
panion, when, after emerging from the long, dark 
avenue, after a drive of three quarters of an hour 
over the moonlit snow, they came upon the fine 
facade of the venerable mansion, every window 
of which seemed radiant with reflected light. 
" Your father was quite right. The distance is 
a mere trifle. In my fur cloak, I vow I've been 
as snug as by my parlour fire. After all, what 
signifies a frostbitten nose when a pleasant, so- 
ciable party's in the wind 1" 

The glowing hall into which they were now 
ushered, and the troop of highly-disciplined 
servants in attendance, perfected his elation of 
spirit. It had been settled that, unaccustomed 
at present to the ways of the house, they should 
arrive dressed for dinner; and, as they had 
made their appearance with military exactness, 
the drawing-room contained, on the entrance of 
the punctual guests, only a blazing fire, a pre*. ^ 
fusion of light, and the morning papers juM aj^| 
rived from town, which the groom ol/tte chamW^ 
bers officiously placed on the table Mfrest the 
old gentleman, whose liberal housekeeping and 
open-handed habits secured him far higher re- 
nown in the steward's rooms of the neighbour- 
hood than awaited many a man of loftier an- 
nouncement. 

" The Morning Chronicle of to-day, I vow and 
declare," cried Colonel Hamilton, instantly en- 
sconcing himself in an armchair, which he drew 
towards the fire, to the serious detriment of the 
symmetrical arrangements of the room ; then, 
taking out his spectacles to make himself per- 
fectly comfortable, " I wonder / never thought 
of getting down the morning papers by the day- 
coach!" said he, addressing over his shoulder 
the dismayed Walter, who stood elegant and 
graceful on the hearth-rug, in his well-starched 
white cravat and well-cut black coat. " Why. 
'twould have shortened by half those deused 
long winter evenings. Ay, ay, let these lords 
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alone for taking care of themselves ! But, bless 
me ! what have we got here 1 ' Overland 
Mail fbom IndvV Why, 'twasn't expected 
these three da vs. By George ! * By Extraor- 
dinary Express.' And I shouldn't have known 
an item about the matter afore to-morrow morn- 
ing but for coming here. So, so, so !" 

" And, with his legs comfortably crossed, and 
a heavy silver candlestick taken from the table 
interposed between his spectacled nose and the 
newspaper, the colonel gave himself up, heart, 
soul, and body, to the ecstatic enjoyments of a 
quidnunc— enjoyments only fully understood by 
those who have passed their lives in a remote 
colony ; when, lo ! the drawing-room door was 
thrown open by the page, and in stalked Lady 
Vernon, majestic in point and black velvet, ar- 
rayed in costume and countenance as for the 
part of Lady Macbeth. Closely following came 
the Middlebury girls, like her pale and awe- 
struck maids in waiting, having been loitering 
in the vestibule for want of courage to enter the 
drawing-room uncountenanoed by one of the 
family. 

Never had the good address of Walter Ham- 
lyn proved more available than at that moment. 
His gentlemanly and unembarrassed manner 
of accepting the formal welcome of the lady of 
the house placed him at once before her eyes as 
Captain HLamlyn of the Blues, the friend of Lord 
Dartford, and effaced all trace of the banker's 
son of Dean Park ; thus affording to the poor old 
colonel leisure to recover his equilibrium, and 
perform his part, in due form, in the ceremony 
l of presentation to Lady Vernon. 

It was only the Middleburys who, while 

Walter was undergoing the interrogatory of the 

lofty lady in black velvet concerning the health 

of his family, had opportunity to note the em- 

| harrassed attitude of the startled guest, not 

knowing ^ow to disencumber himself of the 

silver branch and newspaper, or the spectacles 

on his nose, in time to execute "his obeisances, 

with becoming alacrity, to the lady paramount 

, of the Hyde. 

Luckily, the page, who was now holding open 
the door for Lady Middlebury, rustling forward, 
like a ship in a north easter, arrayed in a dozen 
breadths of well-flounced Gros de Naples, per- 
ceived the old gentleman's embarrassment, and 
hastened to relieve him of at least one portion 
of his burden; so that, by the time Walter 
I^^Hamiyn, after casting an agonized glance at 
Hfthe colonel to ascertain his present whereabout, 
Y Stored to ask leave to present to her ladyship 
Colonel Hamilton, of Burlington Manor, he 
▼as quite prepared to oner his acknowledgments 
for toe friendly and unceremonious manner in 
which, as a new comer into the neighbourhood, 
he had been invited by Lord Vernon to his 
house. 

To impute any connivance in a scheme of 
imposition to this outspoken, gray headed old 
soldier, was out of the question. His delinquen- 
cy was consequently limited, for the present, in 
Lady Vernon's eyes, to the free and easy man- 
ner in which he seemed to recognise his right 
to be at home under her roof. Though previ- 
ously resolved to meet the friend of Lord Dart- 
ford s friend with a degree of formal courtesy, 
rendering it equally impossible for him to com- 
plain or encroach, she had scarcely patience 
with the ready freedom with which the stranger 
had drawn her own pet fautcuil of ebony, in- 
erusted with ivory) into the trying blaze of a I 



tremendous fire, in order to read her own paper 
by the light of her own candelabrum. 

Sir Henry Middlebury and Lord Vernon soon 
made their appearance. Entering the room side 
by side, like the two kings of Brent ford, and be- 
ing unluckily presented at the same time to the 
colonel by his lady hostess, an involuntary con- 
fusion arose in his mind as to the identity of the 
parties. He knew not which was Prince Vol- 
scius, which Prince Pretyman; and Sir Henry, 
a tall, good-looking, sententious, portly man, 
happening to imbody his preconception of the 
noble owner of the Hyde, he set down as the 
country baronet the stunted peer, who, in spite 
of his efforts to appear with a degree of dignity 
fitting the occasion, had contracted, from his 
habitual dissatisfaction at the things of this 
world, so sour an expression of countenance, 
that he looked only a little more mean .and sul- 
len than usual. 

It was to the former, therefore, as the more 
promising interlocutor, that the colonel began, 
instantly to unfold the excitement of his mind, 
under tne influence of the news brought by the 
overland mail ; and he talked, of course, with 
all the prejudice and exaggeration of a man of 
moderate judgment, who had been contempla- 
ting, through lite, a single side of a single ques- 
tion, unmodified by the qualifying influences of 
society. 

Overflowing with the righteous indignation, 
enkindled by a fiery leading article commenting 
on the Indian news brought by the express, over 
which he had scarcely found time to glance, his 
ardent feelings relieved themselves in a philip- 
pic against the governor-general for his sanction, 
of certain local abuses, concerning which no- 
mortal present was more interested than if they, 
had occurred among the natives of Nooika 
Sound. Amazed by this sudden explosion of 
politics and petulance, the party listened in si- 
lent and contemptuous wonder, as they would 
have done to the rantings of a provincial Sir 
Giles Overreach. 

" His lordship ought to be instantly recalled, 
impeached, condemned — his lordship ought to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered 1" was the un-i 
meaning denunciation of the mildest man on 
earth, under the contagion of newspaper viru- 
lence; and as it happened that the sole interest 
experienced by the Vernon family in the affairs 
of the East consisted in cousinship to the offend- 
ing governor-general in question, a frowVcon- 
tracted the brows of the elder, and a smile 
the lips of the younger members of the aston- 
ished family, while listening to the diatribes of 
the colonel. ,' 

At that moment (the fair Luanda and Bar- 
low of Alderham having made their appearance) 
dinner was luckily announced ; when, alas! the 
previous ceremonial, decreed with more than 
a lord-chamberlain's exactness of etiquette by 
Lady Vernon, in honour of Lord Dartford 's ex- 
pected presence, was afHictingly superseded by 
the exit of Lady Middlebury on the arm of her 
lord, and her own on that of her brother-in-law. 

" Darby and Joan fashion, I protest !" waa 
.Colonel Hamilton's secret commentation on the 
order of the procession. "And so the folks 
here go in to dinner in couples, for all the world 
like Mr. and Mrs. Hem, Shem, and Japhet, in 
the children's toy of Noah's Ark ! Well, among 
such high-flying people, hang me but 'tis a bet- 
ter feeling than I should have expected." 

While musing, however, on this singularly 
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conjugal arrangement, he forgot to offer his arm 
to Miss Vernon, who, gladly accepting that of 
Walter Hamlyn, waited politely for her cousins 
co pass before her. In this dilemma, the two 
poor, sby Middlebury girls glanced at each other 
awkwardly for mutual instructions, and hav- 
ing suddenly agreed to edge their way onward 
together like decanters in a coaster, the gallant 
old gentleman, roused from his Tevery, pushed 
forward to the rescue, offered an arm to each, 
with many jocular expressions of regret that he 
could not cut himself in two for their sakes ; 
and, on reaching the dining-room door, which, 
like those of most ancient houses, was ill adapt- 
ed for the admission of three abreast, produced 
sew confusion and delay by his boyish hilarity 
with the young ladies. 

Walter Hamlyn, who was following close 
behind with the supercilious Lucinda on his 
arm, of whose persiflage he stood more in awe 
than became his inches and martial calling, had 
scarcely patience with the ill-timed, practical 

? Peasantries of the veteran, to whom he was re- 
uctantly officiating as bear-leader; more espe- 
cially as, on reaching the brilliantly-lighted and 
sumptuous table, so calculated to impose deco- 
rum on its guests, the colonel's Jokes were re- 
newed in taking his seat and unfolding his nap- 
kin between the two stiff, frightened girls, whom 
the good old man unconsciously addressed in 
something of the fatherly tone he was in the 
habit of assuming towards his favourite Lydia 
at Dean Park. 

The sole consolation of Walter in this predic- 
ament arose from the absence of the hyper- 
fastidious and super-impertinent young gentle- 
man of the house; but, as an unexplained chair 
still stood vacant opposite, he indulged in justly- 
founded apprehensions that the pleasure of Al- 
berta's company was an evil still impending 
over them. His doubts on this point were speed- 
ily resolved. 

" I have not seen Alberta," observed Sir Hen- 
ry Middlebury to his hostess, " since his return 
lrom the Continent." 

" He will probably be here in time for the sec- 
ond coarse," observed Lady Vernon, in a tone 
of injured dignity. " We never wait for my 
son. Alberta is systematically unpunctual. Al- 
beric is too late for everything. 1 ' 

11 Then I must say thai is a fault which, for 
hit own sake, I should be loth to pass over in a 
son oAfoe!" exclaimed Colonel Hamilton, not 
understanding that, being under the ban of the 
empire, he had no voice in the diet. " It may 
seem an exaggerated assertion, but I vow to my 
Maker I've never known an unpunctual man 
come to good in public life; and, vice-vena, look 
at the punctual ones — look at Nelson and Wel- 
lington!" 

As if in answer to the cue, Alberic Vernon, 
at that moment sauntering in, honoured his 
friends and relatives, as he took the vacant 
chair, with a nod of recognition, and Colonel 
Hamilton with a blank stare of amazement, 
which, when the courteous old man replied by 
an instinctive bow, assumed the form of one of 
John Kem Die's salutations. 

" Where is Dart ford 1 I thought we were to 
have Dartford?" said he, addressing bis sister 
across Walter Hamlyn; when Lady Vernon, 
dreading farther inquiries and explanations, 
abraptlv silenced her son with "No; he was 
suddenly called away into Shropshire by the 
illness of his mother/ 



The question and answer, neither of which 
happened to be overheard by Colonel Hamilton 
( who was just then equally amused and bewil- 
dered by the multiplicity of fish-sauces pressed 
upon his choice by the maUre d y hoUi\ and which, 
even had they reached his ear, would have con- 
veyed nothing but regret that a youngster be so 
much liked as the marquis might have accom- 
panied him to the Hyde but for his family af- 
fliction, contained a world of enlightenment for 
Walter Hamlyn. All that had been inexplica- 
ble in the invitation of Lady Vemon was now 
accounted for ; and the pang inflicted upon his 
self-love was only exceeded by his uneasiness 
at finding himself an appendage to so every- way 
an unwelcome guest as the unsuspecting Colo- 
nel Hamilton. 

Instead of redoubling his endeavours to make 
himself acceptable to nis fair neighbour, Wal- 
ter could not a moment divert his attention from 
the old gentleman opposite. Every syllable 
uttered, every gesture hazarded by the colonel, 
became a source of consternation. Before a 
sentence had half escaped his lips, Walter began 
to modify or explain its purport He expe- 
rienced, in short, all the trepidation endured by 
the proprietor of an ill-taught dog, which has 
accidentally made its way into a lady's drawing- 
room, and is tolerated by the politeness of the 
lady of the house every time the intruder seems 
about to perpetrate some new offence. 

The candid nature of the old colonel secured 
him, however, from all participation in these 
perplexities. His innate sociability of spirit 
was expanding. In that well-warmed, well- 
lighted room, with a capital dinner before him, 
a glass of generous wine in his hand, and on 
either side a pleasing, modest-looking girl, he 
found himself perfectly happy; talked unre- 
servedly, laughed cordially, and, after bantering 
Barlow of Alderham (who officiated#s substi- 
tute for his patron in muttering the benedicite 
and carving the haunch of South Down) on 
divers petty points of county jurisdiction, ended 
by infringing another etiquette of the Hyde by 
inviting his hostess (and by the name of "my 
lady !") to take a glass of Sherry. 

Of all these enormities Lord Vernon remain- 
ed a mute spectator, resigning himself to his 
injuries as if far too well-accustomed to the 
evil cntreatmeht of Providence to resent being 
sprighted by a troublesome and intrusive guest. 
His ever sullen face was compressed almost to 
sternness, however, by his firm resolve not to be 
betrayed into open reprehension of Colonel 
Hamilton's vulgar familiarity. 

To Walter Hamlyn's susceptible self-love, 
however, the conduct of Alberic Vernon on the 
occasion was still more mortifying. Assuming 
towards the stranger an air of ironical defer- 
ence, he affected to regard him with the indul- 
gence due to the newly-caught native of some 
uncivilized quarter of the globe, whose peculi- 
arities form a matter for philosophical specula- 
tion to the world of broadcloth and brocade. 
Walter Hamlyn almost writhed under the super- 
cilious expression of Mr. Vernon's countenance 
while affecting to draw out the eccentricities of 
their semi- savage guest. 

It was torture to the banker's son every time 
the poor colonel apostrophized his stately hostess 
or her sister as " my lauy ;" nor could he forgive 
his mother for having omitted to school her care- 
less friend on this and other futile points of con- 
ventional usage, with which the seclusion ot 
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Colonel Hamilton's early life rendered him un- 
familiar. 

As the Champagne and Burgundy went round, 
the joviality ol the sociable old man increased 
into the most chirruping garrulity. He talked 
only as he had talked to the Rotherwoods— only 
as he had talked when commanding the admi- 
ring attention of young Dartford, little suspect- 
ing how thoroughly his anecdotes and mirthful 
ejaculations were oat of place. Struck by the 
beauty of Lucinda Vernon, who was seated op- 
posite, exhibiting an elegance of dress and de- 
portment new to his unsophisticated eye, and 
naturally attributing to one so young and fair 
the inward and spiritual grace appropriate to in* 
nocence, youth, and beauty, he was overjoyed 
at the good fortune of his friend Walter in hav- 
ing so charming a companion. 

" Weil, Master Watty," said he, across the 
table, after inviting him to join him in a glass 
of the Hock which was just then carried round, 
" do you stiil repent your frosty drive ? No, no, 
xny boy ! 1 suspect you know too well what's 
what, to quarrel with muh a dinner, enjoyed by 
the side of such a young lady !" 

The higher Colonel Hamilton's spirits, the 
more offensive, of course, became his company 
to those who, even had they found his manners 
more consonant with their own nature — "like 
tabU-land, high and flat' — would have been 
equally ill inclined to see him seated at their 
board. 

In the course of the evening, matters grew 
worse and worse. The Vernons remained stud- 
iedly cold and silent ; the Middleburys, who, had 
Colonel Hamilton been a new settler in their 
own neighbourhood, would have welcomed him 
as a pleasant, chatty old gentleman, considered 
ic a becoming token of respect to the displeasures 
of their noble relatives to treat him with distant 
civility. 'Alberic, who affected the fashionable 
insouciant* of a miss-hater, afraid of compro- 
mising himself by exchanging a syllable with 
his cousins, devoted himself to the assiduous* 
study of the new annuals (in which his own 
honourableship figured as the contributor of 
some amusingly muzzy " Musings in the Colis- 
eum"); while Captain Hamlyn and Lucinda, 
having their London friends to canvass and cry 
down, talked in whispers, and exclusively to 
each other. Thus thrown out of the circle, the 
colonel, with a happy knack accommodating 
himself to whatever circumstances he was placed 
in, and to extract "sermons from stones and 
good from everything," took refuge in a grave 
discussion between Sir Henry Middlebury and 
Mr. Barlow on the Briarean question of pauper 
legislation, which, in the true country-gentle- 
man spirit of worrying an argument as dogs 
worry a bone, they were fighting over inch by 
inch, and act of Parliament by act of Parlia- 
ment 

The Benthamisms of Hamilton, fresh with the 
xaw philosophy of a new and not very enlight- 
ened settler in England, were expressed with a 
degree of warmth, almost of indignation, abso- 
lutely startling to his sober hearers. Never be- 
fore had Mr. Barlow heard the well-bred insipid- 
ity of that stale apartment insulted hy the emis- 
sion of sentiments and principles so nearly ap- 
proaching to Radicalism. With all due respect 
for the somewhat short-sighted benevolence of 
the old Indian, he considered his manifesto out 
of place, and declared his projects to be wholly 
inapplicable to the state of the county. 



"I tell ye what!" cried Colonel Hamilton, 
suddenly appealing to Lord Vernon — the real 
Lord Vernon — whose identity he had discover- 
ed through the u my lording" of the servants, 
and who now sat exchanging short, cold sen- 
tences, as round and smooth as marbles, with 
Lady Middlebury, as though the political econ- 
omy tearing to rags within their hearing were 
frivolous, vexatious, and beneath his notice — 
" it may sound very wise and statesmanlike to 
say that such and such principles are inap- 
plicable to a particular county or particular 
crisis ; but, by George ! human natur 1 is human 
natur' all over the world — ay, my lord, and from 
King Pharaoh's time till our own ! One's fel- 
low-creatures are one's fellow-creatures — one's 
brethren— -whether they live in Lancashire or 
Cornwall ; and, to i»y thinking, such measures 
as were shown up t'other day at the Union at 
Braxham, and the county member who defend- 
ed the county magistrates when the question 
was mooted in Parliament, will have something 
to answer for afore God !" 

A dead silence followed this awful denuncia- 
tion, from which Sir Henry Middlebury justly 
concluded that Barlow of Alderham was one of 
the magistrates in question, Alberic Vernon 
the offending county member; and being by no 
means anxious to figure as second in a duel to 
any of the partus, be accordingly hastened to 
hint, with precipitate incoherence, that " by the 
time Colonel Hamilton had been a few years 
longer in England, he might probably alter hit 
views considerably on many points connected 
with the giant-striding claims of the poor." 

" I hope not — I humbly hope not ! was Col- 
onel Hamilton's eager rejoinder. But Sir Henry 
heard him not. He was now exemplifying in a 
double sense his love of harmony by inquiring 
of Miss Vernon whether she and his daughters 
would not "favour them with a little music;" 
the country baronet avowing himself so great a 
rustic as to treat of "a little music" as "a great 
favour !" 

Unaware that a request of this kind, in mixed 
society, implies a desire to put a stop to rational 
conversation, Colonel Hamilton was not to be 
so silenced. Resuming his appeal to Lord Ver- 
non, after toddling across the room to throw 
himself beside his lordship on the sofa, "I've 



often thought, since I came into this nefrhbouF- 
hood," said he, in a more confidential tojiL ,< that 
if you and 1, my lord, and a few mcMof the 
influential landed proprietors, were to—" 

" I was not aware, sir," gravely interrupted 
Lord Vernon, drawing away the knee on which 
his strange neighbour had inflicted a familiar 
tap, in the exuberance of his philanthropic zeal, 
" that you w*r*a landed proprietor of the county 
of Warwick." 

"Pho, pho, pho! you know what I mean! 
I've got to live, and die, and spend fiAeen thou* 
sand a year among ye ; and if that isn't an 
equivalent to landed proprietorship, I don't know 
what is ! I've thought many a time, my lord» 
as I was saying just now, that if we were all (a 
lay our heads together, some plan might cer- 
tainly be hit upon for — " 

" You must do me the favour to excuse me, 
sir!" said Lord Vernon, coldly, rising from his 
seat. "I am so unfortunate as to hear these 
questions too often debated in my place in Par- 
liament, and among the responsible representa- 
tives of the throne, to have much appetite for 
bringing them on the tapis of my own drawing* 
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room, Points of which the collective wisdom t breakfast-room, where the uncongenial crew 
of the realm is perpetually engaged in the con- were gradually reassembling, 
e scarcely likely, I fear, to derive " This is all mons'ous plea 



sideratioD, are 

much elucidation from our puny attempts at de- 
velopment. If you are fond of parochial legis- 
lation, I must beg to refer you lor my share of 
the argument, as I universally do your friend 
Mr. Hamlyn, to the abler hands of my worthy 
agent, Mr. Barlow of Alderham. Mr. Barlow, 
sir, will, I am sure, be happy to meet you in any 
discussion you may wish to promote. Lady 
Vernon! jure are waiting your commands for 
whist. Alberic ! may I ask the favour of you to 
ring for cards 1" 

Whist levels all distinctions, and silences all 
argumentation. Under its influence, the dull, 
constrained evening at length concluded ; and 
but that, on stepping out of the carriage, Colonel 
Hamilton had given orders that his own might 
be sent for him at eleven the following day, 

fladly would he have returned to sleep at Dean 
'ark. Though still unsuspicious that he was 
an uninvited guest, he could not stand the re- 
pellant reserve of the Vernons. It was the first 
specimen of fashionable superciliousness he had 
ever met with, and the hollowness of such a 
reception wounded him like a poisoned trees. 

" I could almost fancy the old don intended 
to be uncivil to-night !" mused the colonel, in 
silence, while his faithful Johnston was assist- 
ing him to undress. Yet how could that be? 
Why invite me to his house? Why make me 
free of his park on my first arrival ? Why send 
his wife to leave a card upon me, if he intended 
to be uppish ? No, no, tis the way of these 
fine folks ! They're barn so— they're nat'rally 
ungracious. By George! Mrs. Hamlyn was 
right These Vernons are as little suited to me 
as / to them" 

' In spite of all his distaste, however, for the 
hauteur of the house. Colonel Hamilton was not 
blind to its merits. He was favourably impress- 
ed by the peculiar air of distinction of the ladies 
of the family, and the admirable organization of 
the household. It had not before occurred to 
him as possible that anything so perfect in its 
details as that dinner could be produced, served, 
and enjoyed with such mechanical noncha- 
lance. The step or voice of a menial was un- 
heard in the establishment; the servants ap- 
peared lo be no more than ingenious machines: 
yet ewl his unspoken wishes had been divined 
and Mbmplished. He would have been sorry 
to mortify Johnston by avowing how thoroughly 
he recognised the merit of those well-powdered 
magicians. 

"Tis vexatious enough these folks should 
turn out so deused disagreeable !" was his con- 
cluding reflection, as he closed his eyes for the 
night. " It would have afforded a pleasant 
change for us all, to be on friendly terms with 
toe family at the Hyde." 

The morrow's sun rose glitteringly over fresh- 
fallen snow, as bright and cheerful as a day in 
June ; and it was, consequently, difficult .for a 
man of good dispositions, like Colonel Hamil- 
ton, to rise from a good bed to a good breakfast 
after a good night's rest, in an ill humour with 
himself or his neighbours. Colonel Hamilton 
was not in the habit of living on bad terms with 
Providence. While viewing the varied afflic- 
tions of the human kind, he had not courage to 
sulk, like Lord Vernon, with his prosperous for- 
tunes, and accordingly proceeded, with a heart 
over-brimming with milk and honey, to the 



pleasant !" said he, af- 
ter going through the customary morning sal- 
utations, and slapping Walter Hamlyn on the* 
back, while inquiring whether no pretty face 
had embellished the tenour of his dreams. " One 
could almost fancy one's self in summer, or in 
Indy," he continued, pointing with his breakfast- 
fork to a beautiful conservatory opening from 
the room, and bright with Persian lilachs, ca- 
mellias, and hyacinths of every dye. 

" The march of science has unquestionably 
enabled us to defy the influence of the seasons, tp 
replied the sententious Sir Henry Middlebury, 
perceiving that no one was at the trouble of an- 
swering an observation addressed to all. " The 
Epicureans of the ancient world would in alL 
probability be somewhat startled, could they 
arise from their tombs and survey the luxurious 
improvement of our social habits. As regards, 
however, the introduction of conservatories 
among the adjuncts of domestic architecture, I 
am inclined to believe the gaseous emanations 
of the majority of the floral tribes decidedly in- 
imical to the salubrity of the atmosphere." 

Colonel Hamilton, who seldom bothered bis 
brain with polysyllables, and knew no more of 
" gaseous emanations" than a New Zealander, 
pursued his own view of the question, address- 
ing his observations, however, to the real Simon 
Pure, to whom he was indebted for the cup of 
smoking coffee before him. 

"I often used to think, my lord," said he, 
"when I came driving and strolling about your 
place, while you were away at t'other castle in 
the North, that this must make a mighty grim, 
damp sort of winter residence. But I vow and 
protest you've not only banished the blue devils, 
nut made it every bit as liveable a place as Bur- 
lington Manor or Dean Park. It must have 
cost a mint of money to modernize it as you've 
done, inside, without altering the cut of its coun- 
tenance. But the attempt has answered — by 
George! it has answered*. I was saying last 
night to Mr. Thingumee, your agent, that, if 
the place had been on hire,. I'd almost as lief 
have taken it as Burlington Manor. / icouhl % 
upon my life and soul !" 

Walter Hamlyn glanced instinctively at the 
silver coffee-pot, standing at Lord Vernon's el- 
bow, as if half expecting to see it hurled at the 
head of the offender. But his lordship contented 
himself with replying, with a deadly smile and 
livid complexion, " Sir, you do me infinitely too 
much honour." 

" Not a bit— not a bit," cried the colonel, full 
of good faith and feeling ; " you may believe 
every syllable that falls from my lips. I'm 
a rough diamond, I know, but true as unpol- 
ished." 

Though he had almost determined, on leaving 
his room that morning, not to exchange another 
syllable while they remained at the Hyde with 
his unpopular companion, Walter now judged 
it prudent to interfere, and draw off the attention: 
of the parties. 

" 1 nave charmkig news for your sledging 
project, Colonel Hamilton," said he. " Lord 
Vernon's venerable head-keeper has just an- 
nounced to me that the frost has set in for a 
fortnight — and old Tom Giles is an oracle ! A 
sad prospect for us!" continued he, addressing 
young Vernon, who had just sauntered into the 
room, and was asking for riezered haddocfc* 
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" No chance of a ran, I fear, for some time to 
come !" 

" By George I if I'd known of this last night," 
cried the colonel, " I'd have sent word to Bur- 
lington by your people, Watty, to bring round 
the sredge here this morning instead of the car- 



nage 



if 



" You have mounted a sledge, then 1" inquired 
Alberic Vernon, almost with interest. " Vastly 
spirited, certainly, considering there are not 
half a dozen days in an English winter to render 
it available ! Always too much frost for hunt- 
ing, seldom enough for skating—' de trop ou de 
trop veu t parioui dans u mondef " 

" 1 mounted a sledge only because I've a 
pretty little friend who had set her heart upon 
one," rejoined Colonel Hamilton, wondering 
why the avowal should produce so singular a 
smile on the lips of Alberic Vernon. 

" I trust your pretty little friend will prove 
properly grateful," said he, with a plausible 
lace. "You seem bent, my dear sir, on en- 
lightening the darkness of our obtuse county. 
No end to the curious spectacles with which 
you have already favoured the neighbourhood !" 
"Ah! you mean my hookahbadar and the 
Thibet goats V replied the colonel. 

"Not exactly," was Alberic Vernon's reply; 
when Sir Henry Middlebury, perceiving (though 
by no means a miracle of discernment), from 
the confusion of Captain Hamlyn's countenance, 
that his nephew was perpetrating impertinences, 
with a becoming deference to Colonel Hamil- 
ton's age, calling, and income, brought up his 
heavy forces to the assistance of the Weaker 
party. The baronet's minute and prolix inqui- 
ries concerning the construction of the sledge, 
its cost, and principles of draught, allowed time 
to Alberic to recover his sense of decency. On 
this occasion, Sir Henry's powers of prosifica- 
tion proved as valuable as those of a pompous 
Mr. Speaker in the House of Commons, who, 
in the midst of an uproarious debate, rises to 
expound some point or law, and afford breathing 
time to the infuriated belligerents. 

Already it had glanced into Alberic Vernon's 
mind that, though Colonel Hamilton did not be- 
long to White's, was not in Parliament, and 
neither employed a quotable tailor, nor under- 
stood a syllable of French, it was Unbecoming 
his chivalry to insult a ^ray-headed man under 
his father's roof; and with his usual glibness of 
speech, and pretended interest in the subject, he 
accordingly began to descant upon sledges in 
general, torch-races in Germany, sleighing par- 
ties in America, and the brilliant traineaux of 
Moscow and the Bois de Boulogne. 

"We had some charming sledge-races at 
Ratisbon last winter," said he, addressing Lady 
Middlebury, lest he should be suspected of ci- 
vility to her daughter. " I remember, one night, 
that mad Hungarian, Prince Keglies, in pre- 
tending to cross the Danube at full gallop, turned 
over the traineau of one of the young princes of 
Saxony, and broke his arm." 

" For mischief sake 1" abruptly inquired Col- 
onel Hamilton. 

" No, for a wager. I made my whole jour- 
ney through Styria last Christmas in a sledge, 
and flatter myself I drive one like a Laplander. 
But the horses are too heavy in this country for 
anything of the kind— a great deal too heavy." 

"By George! I wish you'd try minef cried 
Colonel Hamilton, cordially, wholly unaware 
of the young gentleman's previous impertinence. 



" There's almost time now to send over for \\ 
if one of your lazy stable fellows could be 
spared." 

Mr. Vernon hesitated, for the proposition 
really took his fancy; yet he was ashamed to» 
accept a civility from the man they had been con- 
federating together to keep at arm's length from 
the foot of their throne. 

" If you choose to make the experiment this 
morning," continued the colonel, still and ever 
intent upon promoting the pleasures of other 
people, "you must even compromise with dri- 
ving over to Dean to give Miss Hamlyn a turn; 
for 1 promised her she should have the first 
day's enjoyment of the Royal Lydia, which was 
built solely to please her, poor dear, and I 
wouldn't have her disappointed for a Jew's eye: 
However, I suppose a pretty girl's company 
will be no obstacle to the pleasure of the drivel" 

The whole party looked aghast, Alberic at 
so audacious an attack upon his hand and 
heart, Lady Middlebury and her daughters at 
the immorality of such a project as a tfte-a-Uc* 
between a young gentleman and young lady 1 

" My sister will easily bear the privation fof 
a single day," cried Walter Hamlyn, in utter 
confusion. "Mr. Vernon has far too man/ 
agreeable companions at his disposal, my dear 
colonel, to render it necessary to seek one so far 
from home." 

" But I won't hear of Lydia's being put off!" 
cried the colonel, stoutly. " I settled it t'other 
day with the young marquis that he was to be 
the first to drive her, and a sad vexation 'twas to 
him, poor fellow, to be forced to go off at a mo- 
ment's warning, before the sledge was off the* 
stocks. The very last thing he said to me, as 
he stepped into his char'ot, was a wish the snow 
might last long enough to enable me to drive it 
over to Dartford Hall. ' But even then, my dear 
lord,' said I, nudging his elbow, ' you won't have* 
Miss Lydia along with it;' on which (between 
friends) he turned as red as scarlet for he 
didn't suspect, poor lad, that any one "ad been 
noticing how plaguy sweet he was upon the* 
young lady all the time he was staying at Dean 
Park. But he's a fine fellow, any way, Lord 
Dartford— a fine, hearty, manly, unaffected fel- 
low ; and, by George, I wish there were more- 
like him in the world 1" 

This rambling speech, which seeufci almost * 
intended to convey reproach to thq^^kjoung 
men present, was followed by a profoMRlence< 
Lady Vernon and her daughter seemed petrified. 
Regarding the Marquis of Dartford as almost ar 
portion of their goods and chattels, they consid- 
ered the mere junction of his name with that of 
the banker's daughter as positive profanation. 
Still, the man on so familiar a footing with the 
marquis was not altogether to be coughed down. 

Already Sir Henry Middlebury was coming- 
to their aid, in his usual laudable spirit of prosy 
investigation, begging to know in what particu- 
lar consisted the superiority of Lord Dartford, 
whether he had taken his seat in Parliament, 
and were likely to distinguish himself in the 
House 1 

Before the question had been jealously an- 
swered by Alberic, and scoutingly by Captain 
Hamlyn, as inconsistent with the well-known 
habits of their friend, the breakfast party broke 
up, the carriage being announced for the depar- 
ture of the visiters for Dean Park. 

By a strange but not unnatural revulsion <*C 
feeling, no sotttet tak YoiVH «w^\*2w^^»* 
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oncl Hamilton in the act of taking leave, previ- 
ous to quitting his house forever, than the in- 
stincts of English nature were roused for a mo- 
ment in his stubborn heart, suggesting a regret 
thai he had been tempted into ungraciousness to- 
wards any guest under his roof. Conscious that 
the oid soldier was guiltless of intentional in- 
trusion on his hospitality. Lord Veraan felt that, 
so long as the stranger remained within his 
gates, he was entitled to courtesy and protection. 
As regarded the question oftheir/«4ure acauaint- 
anceship, according to the policy of the Thane 
of Fife, 

There might have come a time for that hereafter ! 

These scruples of conscience were only in- 
creased by the openness of heart and hand with 
which Colonel Hamilton, unsuspicious as guilt- 
less of offence, expressed at parting his cordial 
.hopes to Lady Vernon and her daughter that 
they would shortly visit him at Burlington Man- 
or, bringing* with them the Middlebury family, 
Sir Henry having expressed his usual pains- 
taking curiosity concerning the complexion of 
raw betel-nuts, and the fleece and feeding of the 
Thibet goats. 

At that moment Lord Vernon felt almost 
vexed at the repellant coldness with which his 
lady received these neighbourly demonstrations. 
Like Alexander the Great, he began to reckon 
it among the many miseries of his destiny that 
liia orders were too punctiliously obeyed. 

"Hey day! what, an't we to travel home to- 
gether, then!" cried the colonel, addressing 
waller, as they traversed the hall, escorted by 
Sir Henry and Alberic, who were projecting a 
walk to look after snipes in the neighbourhood 

• of Braxham Mere, on perceiving that his own 
carriage and Walter's hack were in attendance. 

"You mentioned, sir, that you were not re- 
turning to Dean, but to Burlington; and, as I 
have business at Ovington on my way home— 11 
Captain Hamlyn was beginning. . 

" Ay, ty, ay I I see how 'tis, I see how 'tis!" 
good-humouredly interrupted the colonel. "Yon 
threw over the old man, because you'd a mind to 
give yourself a chance of being invited to stop 
another day in a house containing three pretty 

• siris, eh! instead of keeping company with a 
lonesome hermit through this dull evening 1 At 

>3* mr *g}Mny boy, 1 should ha' done just the 
same l^^b come, Watty, drive back with me; 
and if^sWl stay and dine, by George 1 Goody 
. Johnston shall toss you up one of those famous 
dry mango curries I was talking about yester- 
day at dinner, of which not a soul in England 
knows the secret but herself I promise you 
that one of Mrs. Johnston's prawn-curries, wash- 
ed down by a glass of my old Madeira, is a 
thing not to be sneezed at, even by a fine gentle- 
man of the Blues. By George ! it whets an ap- 
petite that would carry you through three cour- 
ses and a half of French kickshaws.'*' 

Afraid of hazarding a glance towards Alberic 
Vernon's impertinent face, Walter Hamlyn po- 
litely excused himself. While the colonel was 
assisted into his well-appointed carriage, he 
mounted and rode hastily from the door, secret- 
ly Messing his stars that his visit was at an end, 
to which, for many years past, he had been look- 
ing forward as an almost unattainable pleasure. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The best composition and temperature (for worldly suc- 
cess) is to have openness in lame and opinion, secrecy 
in habit, dissimulation in seasonable use, and a power to 
feign if there be no remedy.— Bacoh. 

Though the morning was one of the brightest 
of winter mornings, and his hack one of the best 
reputed in the county, Captain Hamlyn's rife 
homeward was far from a pleasant one. For 
whatever he might have been intended by nature, 
Walter was, by the influence of education, more 
worldly and artificial than is generally supposed 
compatible with the warm impulses of four-and- 
twenty. Not " Nature," but Art, was his " god- 
dess/ 

Trained by his father in abject deference to 
the opinion of the world, the verdict of the co- 
teries (the " world" with which he was chiefly 
acquainted) comprehended his Alpha and Ome- 
ga. His likings and dislikings had long been 
regulated by fashionable favour, and a suspicion 
was just arising in his mind that a sentiment 
stronger still was about to originate under a 
similar influence. 

From the moment of his introduction to Lu- 
cinda Vernon, at a royal ball, where he had 
been accounted the handsomest man, and she 
the best valseuse in the room, he had regarded her 
with strong admiration — admiration not a little 
enhanced by the consecration of the name of 
Vernon to his early reverence by the worship of 
Dean Park. In the days of the old Lord Ver- 
non, the inhabitants had lived on terms of inti- 
macy, which did not prevent their mutual visi- 
tations from being gaudy days and domestic 
epochs in the archives of the Hamlyn tribe. 

To such a slave of appearances as Walter, 
the grace and elegance of Miss Vernon were, 
in fact, a sufficient merit; and now that he had 
beheld her deriving new charms from the digni- 
ties of her father's house, yet accepting his at- 
tentions far more propitiously than she had ever 
done in town, his prepossession in her favour 
was complete. Young, pretty, animated, there 
was something in Lucinda's smile, when she 
did choose to smile, peculiarly ingratiating; and 
as she had chosen to dispense her smiles to the 
intimate friend of the fortunate man whose mar- 
chioness she was bent on becoming, the deluded 
guest had every reason to suppose himself an 
object of interest in her fastidious eye. 

In London, Walter was a general favourite. 
Hamlyn of the Blues had conquests to boast of 
far more gratifying to dandy vanity than the 
preference of Lord Vernon's daughter; and it 
was, therefore, no exorbitant stretch of self-love 
to infer that, had other contingencies prospered 
the intention, his homage might not have proved 
unacceptable to the daughter of his noble neigh- 
bour. 

Lucinda was precisely the worldly wife for 
so worldly a husband — for a man who took as 
much delight in appearances as others in reali- 
ty. Lucinda sympathized in all bis pretentious 
finery. Lucinda, like himself, had not an aim 
beyond the narrow horizon of fashionable life. 
With such a bride, he felt that he should be in- 
describably happy ; no longer the humble Ham- 
lyn of Dean Park, but son-in-law to the Right 
Hon. John Lord Vernon, and appurtenant to the 
noble family at the Hyde ; no longer fated to 
figure by inscription in daybooks and legers, 
but Included in the flattering pages of Burke, 
Lodge, and Debrett ! 

But, ajtove all, to be beloved by that thrice- 
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refined being, to whom (he vulgar earth seemed 
scarcely good enough to tread — who cultivated 
impertinence as an accomplishment, and pride 
as a virtue ! It was really too flattering an unc- 
tion to be laid to any mortal soul ; and Walter, 
as he proceeded to recall, smile by smile, and 
repartee by repartee, their delighful conversa- 
tion of the preceding evening, suddenly uttered 
so deep a sigh as sent his warm breath into the 
frosty atmosphere like the burst of extra steam 
discharged from a tender. 

For, alas I it occurred to him at the same 
moment, that, though any decided avowal of 
preference on the part of Miss Vernon might, in 
the early days oi their London acquaintance, 
hare mollified her father in favour of a gentle- 
manly young man, the heir to an unencumbered 
estate of six thousand a year, all was now frus- 
trated by the degrading light in which he had 
made his dkbid at Hyde, as the esquire to a 
foolish knight; henceforward to be inextricably 
connected, in the minds of the family, with the 
old Ostrogoth who had proposed to hang for in- 
competency their right honourable cousin, the 
Earl of Clanswaney, and addressed Lady Ver- 
non as " my lady/ 1 after the fashion of her foot- 
men. 

" I was certain the intimacy of that blunder- 
ing old blockhead boded us no good,' 1 murmured 
Walter, in the bitterness of his heart. " How 
shall I ever manage to make my father under- 
stand the irreparable injury he may do us by en- 
tailing such a nuisance on the family. Useless 
to appeal to my mother, 1 fear— utterly useless! 
The seclusion of her life renders htr compara- 
tively indifferent to the verdict of society; be- 
sides, the old gentleman's foolish partiality for 
my sisters has enlisted her as his warmest par- 
tisan. But the governor, thank Heaven, is a 
man of the world ; and on hearing how Hamil- 
ton has been committing himself and w, may 
grow less fond of his company. No time to be 
lost in broaching the subject. After to-morrow, 
my father and mother start for Rotherwood Cas- 
tle, and thence for town ; where, once settled to 
business, it is impossible to abstract the gover- 
nor's attention a moment from his consols and 
Exchequer-bills. But we shall be alone to-day, 
and after dinner, over our wine, I will not lose 
the opportunity of relating Hamilton's prepos- 
terous allusions to Dartford and Lydia, which, 
in the presence of Lady Vernon, positively made 
my blood run cold !" 

On arriving at home, however, Walter saw 
that his father was in no mood for trifling expos- 
tulations. Rarely save in the intimate privacy 
of wedded life, never with his favourite son, did 
Richard Hamlyn give way to the irritations of 
temper; but by the saddened looks of his mother, 
Walter saw, the moment he entered the house, 
that something was amiss. He could almost 
have fancied, indeed, that her eyelids were swol- 
len with weeping — a painful suspicion ; for he 
loved his mother, if not as she deserved, as 
much as was compatible with the shallow self- 
ishness of his heart. He would have prized 
her more highly had she been the offspring of 
nobility than as the daughter of a family of hered- 
itary merchants, who entailed upon him the 
opprobrium of having his second name (for he 
was " Walter Harrington Hamlyn") engraved 
upon brewers' drays and warehousemen's wag- 
ons. But, as is usually the case, the parent 
who had never flattered his foibles was the one 
nearest to his heart. 



" What is the matter to-day with my mother 1" 
he inquired anxiously of Lydia, when Mrs. 
Hamlyn suddenly left the room in which he had 
found them sitting together engaged at work. 

" Nothing that I am aware of, replied his sis- 
ter, to whom it was no unusual occurrence to 
see her mother out of spirits. 

" She was cheerful enough when we drove off 
yesterday to dinner," persisted Walter, "and 
now she will scarcely utter a word." 

"Mamma had no opportunity to say much 
while you were giving us your lively account of 
the party at the Hyde," observed Miss Ham- 
lyn ; " but it does not strike me that she is more 
silent than usual. The house appears duller, of 
course, than when filled with company at your 
first arrival. You miss Lord Dartford— you 
miss Colonel Hamilton." 

" Miss Colonel Hamilton V* exclaimed Wal- 
ter, shrugging his shoulders, a suspicion glan- 
cing into his mind that, according to the old man's 
surmises, the departure of the marquis might at 
least be a source of regret to his sister. " No, 
no, I miss nobody. I miss only my mother's 
usual smile, which is certainly the sweetest in 
the world. Either I have offended her, or some- 
thing is going wrong in the family." # 

"What can be going wrong?" cried Lydia. 
"My dear Walter, the change is in yourself, 
not in mamma. By-the-way, now I think v of it, 
she may be a little out of spirits; for she was 
telling me, as you came in, tnat we should have 
to go to Rotherwood Castle without my father, 
who is obliged to return to London to-morrow." 

" To-morrow 1 How provoking 1 On that eter- 
nal plea of business, I suppose. I wish the word 
city were utterly effaced from the language !" 

" Might not the name of Hamlyn chance to 
disappear in its company V replied Lydia, who, 
under the encouragement of Colonel Hamilton, 
bad of late sometimes hazarded a retort upon 
her brother. 

" Nonsense ! Do you suppose that Mr. Ham- 
lyn, of Dean Park— Mr. Hamlyn, the member 
of Barsthorpe, has no existence out of Lombard- 
street 1" inquired Walter, taking up his usual 
station in the rocking-chair, as if for the com- 
posure of his irritation. " I wish to Heaven," 
lie continued, pursuing his train of sinister re- 
flections, " that I had made up my micd to pro- 
ceed at once to Melton with Dartfonfcinstead 
of deranging my plans with WarwidM^gand 
Ormeau! I see how it will happem^Here 
shall I be, in case the frost sets in, weather- 
logged at Dean, with that insufferable old man 
constantly buzzing about us like a huge insect, 
and profiting by my father's absence to bore us 
eternally with his company ! Yesterday, on our 
way to the Hyde, he had literally the coolness 
to invite me to dine and sleep at Burlington, to 
meet— guess whom?" 

" The Markhams, perhaps 1" 

" A thousand times worse ! Tom Gratwycke : 
a vulgar, silly, lanky boy, with whom my tiger 
would scarcely associate !" 

" Ft was easy to excuse yourself." 

" Not so easy as you may fancy. A man so 
provokingly friendly and hospitable as this 
worthy colonel of yours, is as hard to throw 
over as the Tower of Pisa. If the weather 
were not so detestable, I wonld start for Melton 
when you are off to Rotherwood sooner than 
remain here." 

" Why not return to town with my father V 

" When I ba.v* ya»x ^on v«fc xustttag Nsw*"* 
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Absurd I I had so thoroughly counted on a 
fortnight here, and a month at Melton with 
Dartford !" 

"It is really most inconsiderate of Lady 
Darlford to fall ill during the hunting season ! 
cried Lydia, laughing. " But perhaps, when it 
becomes generally known how much you are 
bored here, and what an infliction you find Col- 
onel Hamilton, Providence may send us a thaw, 
or better health to the marchioness." 

Walter surveyed the saucy girl with some 
surprise ; but the result • of his examination 
was favourable to Lydia. Though sharing his 
father's indignation that a child of seventeen 
should presume to have an opinion of her own, 
he was startled by the discovery that, while his 
attention was absorbed by his London pleasures, 
his sister had been expanding in the school- 
room into a lovely and intelligent girl, to a de- 
gree that fully accounted for the imputed admi- 
ration of his friend the marquis. 

" Meantime," said he, resuming the train of 
his reflections, " be assured that I shall not dis- 
grace myself by again appearing before the Ver- 
nons in company with your friend the colonel, 
and so I mean to announce this very day to my 
father." 

*The torporific influence of a family dinner, 
enjoyed after the taciturn fashion of Dean Park, 
produced, however, some modification in Wal- 
ter's heroic intentions. On the present occasion, 
Mr. Hamlyn not only abstained from the men- 
tion of proper names, but remained altogether 
silent so long as Ramsay and the footmen were 
in attendance. During dessert, he did not ex- 
ceed monosyllables ; and by the time the ladies 
withdrew, Walter's confidence in himself and 
in his influence over his father was somewhat 
shaken. Had he possessed a single sin unwhip- 
ped of justice, in the form of a play-debt or dis- 
graceful affair of gallantry, he would have trem- 
bled at the idea of being left alone with " the 
governor!" 

Scarcely, however, had Mrs. Hamlyn quitted 
the room, when the spirits of her husband ap- 
peared suddenly to revive. Drawing his chair 
nearer the fire, he rang for a fresh bottle of Clar- 
et, specifying to Ramsay a particular binn — the 
favourite Mouton which had been in requisition 
for the recent Rotherwood party. 

"Afte^all," thought Walter, "the discomfi- 
ture ojttw father and mother arose probably 
from ^PRf those conjugal misunderstandings 
common to the best-regulated families. Most 
likely, they disagreed about my sister, whom 
her mother brings as much too forward as her 
father wants to keep too much in the back- 
ground. My mind is relieved. I think I may 
venture to announce my visit to Melton, and 
throw down the gauntlet to Burlington Manor." 

Nevertheless, to his own surprise, Walter, 
who was the only member of the family unre- 
strained by the habitual gravity of his father, 
found it for once difficult to open the conversa- 
tion he meditated; not from finding him, as he 
expected, out of sorts, but from the vein of un- 
usual loquacity in which Mr. Hamlyn saw fit 
to indulge. 

No sooner did the favourite Claret arrive, than 
he expanded, with reckless fluency, on a thou- 
sand trivial subjects, which, in his ordinary 
mood, he would have scorned as unworthy men- 
tion ; such as the merits of Lord Vernon's French 
cook, the fine proportions of Lord Dartford'.? 
figure, and the bad taste of the Etruscan library 



at the Hyde. Gratwyckcs, Barlows, Markhams* 
— Ovington, Braxham, Barsthorpe — all and sun* 
dry — everything and nothing— -elicited in suc- 
cession some flighty remark from the habitually 
taciturn banker. But that Walter could have 
numbered the glasses swallowed by his ever 
sober parent, he could almost have supposed 
him under the influence of wine. 

" As you say, old Middlebury is a mouthy r 
pompous, empty fellow 1" said he, cheerfully ad- 
dressing his son. " 1 remember him at college 
— a pains-taking ass, even then — wearing- his 
soul out, and other people's, to ascertain, chap- 
ter and verse, the cause and effect of things that 
wiser people are content to take for granted. 
Another glass of claret, W al ter ! This Mouton 
is not to be despised. But Sir Henry is a man 
highly respected in his county — always in the 
chair at public meetings, and so forth. Lady 
Middlebury used to be a devilish pretty woman 
—far prettier than Lady Vernon. The late 
Lord Vernon was often heard to say that his 
son had been taken in by the wrong sister. The 
late Lord Vernon had an aversion to the whole 
family. Your health, Walter 1 your friend Lord 
Dartrord's health. What sort of girl has the 
present Miss Vernon grown up ? Better look- 
ing than her eight ugly aunts, I hope — as old 
Gratwycke used to call them, the eight foolish 
virgins. I have not seen Miss Vernon since 
she was a child." % 

" She is considered one of the prettiest per- 
sons in London," replied Walter, more warmly 
than was his wont, so contagious is the influence 
of good wine and good spirits. " Miss Vernon 
possesses an air of distinction and high-breed- 
ing, in my opinion, far superior to beauty." 

" She will marry well, I dare say— though I 
doubt whether her father will be inclined to- 
come down with the ready," said Hamlyn. " I 
think I heard Lord Crawley, the other night, 
quizzing his nephew about the fair lady of the 
Hyde." 

" Dartford V 1 exclaimed Walter Hamlyn. 
"'Dartford ? No, no, that would never do," added 
he, with the significant smile that overspreads 
the face of a handsome man when naming a 
rival to whom he supposes himself preferred. 
" Dartford is an excellent fellow ; but (as you 
must have perceived) fond only of horses, dogs, 
driving, sporting, billiards—" 

" In short, not a lady's man !" interupted his. 
father, summing up. 

" Whereas Miss Vernon is refinement and 
elegance itself; the sort of girl whom, were it 
your wish I should marry, and our prospects in 
life were equal, I should prefer above all others 
for a wife." 

Mr. Hamlyn, fancying, perhaps, that he had 
not distinctly understood the words uttered by 
his son, drew his chair a little closer; and, as he- 
poured out another glass of Claret, glanced in- 
terrogatively at his lace. 

" I said, sir, that were I at liberty to make a 
choice, of all the girls of mv acquaintance I 
would marry the daughter of Lord Vernon." 

Mr. Hamlyn replied by a sudden burst of 
laughter, that sounded hysterical. He was a 
person who seldom laughed. When he did, his 
mirth had almost the appearance of a convul- 
sion. 

" Yrnif" cried he; "you marnr the daughter 
of Lord Vernon 1 you, Walter iHamlyn, unite' 
yourself with a penniless fine lady 1 you, the 
son of Hamlyn of Lombard-street— of Hamlyn 
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the banker 1 Think of the tone in which that 
stiff-necked pharisee, Lord Vernon, would pro- 
nounce those very words, * the son of Hamlyn 
the banker f 

"lam not likely to afford him the opportuni- 
ty of insulting us, sir," replied Walter, coolly. 
" So far from deeming it possible I could be re- 
ceived at the Hyde as a suiter, I never expect 
to enter the house again, even as a guest. After 
the offensive conduct of your friend Colonel 
Hamilton," he continued, nettled by the reitera- 
ted laughter of his lather. " 1 shall consider 
Lord Vernon fully justified in cutting our ac- 
quaintance. It required all my self-command 
and forbearance towards every friend of yours, 
sir, not to tell the old fellow, when we left the 
Hyde this morning, how great a savage I con- 
sider him." 

The merriment of Mr. Hamlyn instantly 
ceased. A moment before, he had been raising 
his glass to the light, as if in admiration of the 
hue and clearness of his claret. He now sud- 
denly set down the glass. 

" Better cut your tongue out, Walter Ham- 
lyn," was his stern reply, " than let it convey 
offence to Colonel Hamilton !" 

The banker had all the air of being as abrupt- 
ly sobered as be had before been suddenly exci- 
ted. Yet Captain Hamlyn, on raising his eves, 
in amazement, to his father's face, fancied he 
could discern about the mouth spasmodic twitch- 
es of suppressed passion. 

" Be assured, sir," he resumed, in a pacifying 
lone; " that I did not hazard so much as an un- 
gracious syllable to the old gentleman. We 
parted the best friends in the world. Be under 
no apprehensions." 

"Apprehensions! What apprehensions? and 
apprehensions of what ?" repeated Mr. Hamlyn, 
with kindling eyes. " Of whom do you suppose 
I am afraid 7 All I desire is, that a poor old 
man, who has not a relation in the world — who 
has survived his kith and kin— his wife and 
childreu — should derive, in his declining years, 
such comfort as our society is able to afford 
him. A mere matter of Christian charity, 
Walter— a mere matter of Christian charity ! 
Hamilton is very fund of you; he admires you, 
he appreciates you. You were his son's fag, I 
fency, at Eton ; and your very name refreshes 
his heart with reminiscences of his children." 

" His name brings back to me reminiscences 
of the blacking-brush, which Jack Hamilton 
used to fling every morning at my head when 
his shoes were not ready !" cried Walter, ho- 
ping to divert the serious view his father had 
lor a moment seemed inclined to take of the case. 

" Robert Hamilton was nearer your age, I 
ftney V resumed Mr. Hamlyn, with an air of 
abstraction. 

11 Robert, however, I liked even less than his 
brother. Bob was always a peevish, sickly 
fellow." 

M His sickliness, my dear boy (between our- 
lelves), may prove the origin of singular good 
fortune to yourself," said Mr. Hamlyn. 

"Toiw ?" reiterated Walter, with a smile. 

" I have reason to know," persisted his father, 
lowering his voice to a still more confidential 
pitch, " that the widow is coming to spend the 
sprinsr at Burlington Manor." 

" What widow ?" inqpired Walter Hamlyn, 
beginning to fear that what he had at first mis- 
taken for tipsiness might be in truth mental 
aberration. 



" Robert Hamilton's widow. That beautiful 
Ellen Somerton, whom his father (at my insti- 
gation) did so much to prevent his marrying, 
and who made him so good a wife." 

" Well, sir !" demanded Walter, still per- 
plexed by his father's incoherency of manner. 

"Welt, sirl Why, I say that a pretty wife 
and a good wife, when converted into a widow, 
may make a good and pretty wife again. Mrs. 
Robert Hamilton's health, Walter! Drink it, 
my boy, in a bumper! Mrs. Robert Hamil- 
ton's health ! till she become Mrs. Walter Ham- 
lyn." 

"What can you possibly mean, my dear 
father ?" exclaimed Walter, now almost hoping 
that his father's mind might be disturbed. 

" Mean ! why, that Hamilton is about to be- 
queath her every guinea of his three hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, that is, if she should 
marry to please him." 

" I trust she way," was Walter's cold reply, 
11 but it certainly will not be through my offering 
her my hand." 

" impossible to say, till you become acquaint- 
ed with the lady," pleaded his father, still un- 
discouraged. 

" I can both say and swear it," persisted Wal- 
ter Hamlyn. 

"The eloquence of three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds may induce you to forswear 
yourself." . 

" Not where there exists a counterbalance of 
vulgarity and pretension," cried the young man, 
his feelings warm with claret and the recol- 
lection of Lucinda Vernon's bright eyes. " No- 
thing on earth — no, my dear father — Isictarthat 
nothing on earth would ever induce me to unite 
myself with a widow !" 

" Nothing on earth ! not even your father's 
entreaties, your father's danger, your father's 
misery, your father's ruin !" demanded the elder 
Hamlyn, trembling in every limb, and appa- 
rently on the verge of distraction. " Take need 
of what vou are saying, Walter," added he, 
with a glance that froze the young soldier's 
blood within his veins. " You Know not what 
iM's to live stretched on the rack of a responsi- 
bility such as mine. Very well for you, your 
mother, your brother, who glide through life en- 
joying without an effort the fruit of my labours, 
the fruit of my joyless days, my sleepless nights, 
my perilled salvation : all very well foMtat, f 
say, to disparage my labours, and recel^Vrom. 
this sacrifice, or refuse the other exertion, while 
your father is wearing himself down to the grave 
by his endeavours to preserve the honour of the 
family." 

Pausing for a moment in his impetuous volu- 
bility, Mr. Hamlyn suddenly filled his glass 
with wine, and swallowed it almost at a mouth- 
ful. 

" But you may tax a man's faculties too far," 
cried he, with renewed fervour ; " and beware, 
Walter, beware of driving me to utter distrac- 
tion. I have this day curbed your brother 1 — 
cursed him with a bitter and cleaving curse. I 
have this day raised my hand against my wife, 
because she ventured to defend Aw disobedience. 
Do not tempt me into farther outrages, do not 
bring me to farther shame. Walter, you are 
my eldest-born — you are my heir. I have ever 
loved yon better than the rest. You bear my 
father's name — you will one day be my father's 
representative. For you I have toiled % for ipv, ' 
I have suffered, tot you \ taa« swixtdu '\tosra&t 
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the others are conspiring to bring down ray hairs 
•with sorrow to the grave, my son, my son, let me 
not have to reckon you among my enemies." 

Convulsive sobs burst from the bosom of 
Richard Hamlyn as he concluded this frantic 
apostrophe ; and Walter, who no longer enter- 
tained a doubt of the mental infirmity of his 
companion, knew not whether to soothe or chide 
the morbid emotions of the sufferer. But, though 
apprehensive of augmenting the evil by any ex- 
pressions of sympathy, the impulse of nature 
was not to be resisted ; and, taking the hand of 
his father, he held it for some minutes in silence 
between his own, till warm tears gushed from 
the eyes of the banker. 

Thus relieved, he seemed by degrees to re- 
cover some portion of tranquillity. 

" Forgive me for having agitated you, my 
dear boy," faltered he, at length, though, in fact, 
it was himself alone who had given evidence of 
agitation. "I have this day, Walter, gone 
through much to disturb my" mind — much to 
depress my courage. Your brother' has griev- 
ously disappointed me. But we will talk of it 
another time — another time, when I am more 
composed. Not a word on the subject to your 
mother. It is unfair and bootless to entangle 
women in one's perplexities. They can afford 
no support — no counsel — and only increase the 
mischief by their chicken -heartedness." 

" My dear father, I entreat, I implore you to 
explain yourself," cried Walter, becoming more 
and more alarmed, in proportion as his father 
appeared more rational. " Is there anything in 
which I can afford you the least comfort, the 
least assistance 1" 

" Nothing," replied Mr. Hamlyn. " Did you 
not tell me, just now, that my utmost entreaties 
and three hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
would not determine you to marry a widow ? 
such is the extent of your filial piety. But, as I 
said before, we will discuss the matter thorough- 
ly another time." 

" No ! now, now I What is there to prevent 
it?" cried Walter Hamlyn. 

" The irritation of my feelings. I cannot talk 
of it with patience — I cannot talk of it with rea- 
son. Your brother — your cold-blooded, selfish 
brother, presumes to — but no matter, no matter. 
When the stroke of retribution comes, it will 
fall on all — root and branch, sapling and tree. 
LordJTernon may triumph then to his heart's 
conftflrover Hamlyn, the banker." Then, sud- 
denly ringing the bell, as if to put a decisive 
stop to his own rash disclosures, " let us^go in 
to coffee, Walter, my boy," said he, " let us go 
in to coffee. They are expecting us— they are 
waiting for us. But, remember, not a syllable 
of all this to your mother." 

This prohibition was, perhaps, as trying to 
Captain Hamlyn 's feelings as any part of the 
painful scene By which it was preceded. For 
the first time in his life, Waller was undergoing 
severe mental uneasiness; because witnessing 
for the first time inconsistency and incoherency 
on the part of one whom he had hitherto re- 
garded as utterly passionless, utterly immovable, 
ruthless as destiny, but steady as time. And to 
behold the man of stone thus passion-stricken, the 
man of business thus lost to all considerations of 
prudence, filled him with alarm. 

Scarcely, however, had be been five minutes 
in the drawing-room, where Mrs. Hamlyn and 
Lydia were pursuing their customary evening 
avocations, when his father, undisturbed in voice 



or mien, made his appearance, and joined cheer 
fully in conversation; exhibiting no trace of hi 
flighty excitement after dinner, or his subbequen 
depression. 

The cold, calm, leaden-eyed banker was him 
self again ; and as Walter contemplated thu 
miraculous transition, he trembled to con>»de 
how much of his father's habitual serenity inigh 
be a matter of hypocrisy — how much of hi! 
decorum an effort of self-control. It was, per 
haps, only within the last half hour he had wit 
nessed indications of the real character of Ham 
lyn, the banker. 



CHAPTER IX. 

To be loved by men, a man must appear to love Hum , 
and, for preserving the appearance, I cannot think of aaj 
means so sure as the reality.— Seldih. 

Walter Hamlyn retired to rest that nighl 
with the fixed determination of entreating a lull 
explanation from bis father early on the mor- 
row ; but his rest having been singularly disturb- 
ed by anxieties arising from the mysterious com- 
munications of Mr. Hamlyn, intermingled with 
reminiscences of Miss Vernon's unusual gra- 
ciousness and surmises touching the attractions 
of the " beautiful Ellen," his nighl was prolonged 
so far into the morning, that, when he reached 
the breakfast room, his father had already start- 
ed for town, and the post-horses arrived to con- 
vey his mother and sister the first stage towards 
Rotherwood Castle. 

Indignant with himself for having lost the op- 
portunity of satisfying his misgivings, Walter, 
resolvea to address himself by letter to his father, 
and would probably have persisted throughout 
the day in his quarrel with his own ill-timed 
laziness, but for the consolations imparted to his 
feelings as a sportsman by a sudden thaw. Al- 
ready the slopes of the park, half covered with 
snow, were assuming the sort of piebald com- 
plexion so cheering to the eye of a desponding 
fox-hunter; and, to crown his contentment, the 
Ormeau hounds were to meet the following 
morning at Alderham Gorse, a capital covert 
within three miles of Dean Park. 

"Your father begged me to tell you, Walter," 
said Mrs. Hamlyn, embracing her son with t 
dejected air, as she was about to enter the car- 
riage for her journey, " that he had half promised 
Colonel Hamilton you would dine with him to- 
day. Do % my dear son, if not very disagreeable to 
you ! You nave no reasonable excuse, for the 
colonel is aware that you are staying here alone." 

"Proa/ do, dear Walter I he will be so very 
glad of your company," added Lydia, who was 
following her mother through the portico. " He 
really feels towards us as if we were his children. 
Make the old man happy, therefore, by dining 
at Burlington to-day." 

Though averse at that moment to society of 
any land -for Walter, though worldly and frivo- 
lous, had too honourable a spirit to have already 
shaken off the painful impressions produced by 
the rash and alarming communications of +iis 
father—he promised, ere the windows of the 
chariot were drawn up and a last signal of adieu 
exchanged with the travellers, to comply with 
their urgent request; and a joyful man was the 
old colonel that day, on finding that, instead of 
sitting down to his solitary dinner, a claim was 
made on his hospitality for the promised prawn- 
carrie and Bombay Madeira. 
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Bat if Walter had indulged in momentary ex- 
pectations of obtaining from him the explanation 
he was prohibited from seeking from his mother, 
he was speedily undeceived. Before he had 
been five minutes at Burlington Manor, he dis- 
covered that no interview had taken place be- 
tween the colonel and his friend since their un- 
lucky visit to tike Hyde. 

" Hamlyn tipped me a chit, late last night," 
said he, in the colonial slang to which the Ham- 
lyos were now accustomed, " that he was forced 
to be off to town by daybreak this morning. 
Business, I suppose ! a slice of the loan in the 
market, or some trifle of that sort ; a Riga corre- 
spondent wanting patching, eh 1 or a soap manu- 
factory blown up in bubbles, leaving Hamlyn 
and Co. in the suds ! Ha, ha, ha, ha ! Why, 
bless your soul and body! these great money- 
dealers sleep as uneasily in their beds as so many 
paupers in the Braxham Union. But, now I 
think on't, he mentioned something of an extra- 
ordinary ballot at the Indy House for the elec- 
tion of your uncle, Andrew Harrington." 

Captain Hamlyn, aware that no terms of cor- 
diality subsisted between his father and uncle, 
saw at once that this announcement was a mere 
pretext for his abrupt departure. 

"And did my father say nothing farther?'* 
said he, with assumed unconcern. 

"Only that, as you and I were left solitary 
sparrows, we'd better perch to-day on the same 
branch ; that maybe you'd dine with me, in com- 

rission to my lonesome ness. And, by George ! 
was mons'ously kindly thought of; for, with 
milling better in prospect than a ttle-h-JjLwiih 
Pine her, I was beginning to repent I'MBked 
the Rotber'ood party. Though I'm not fond of 
peat lords or gaudy days (and the Hyde's been 
an additional sickener on that score), I'm still 
fas fond of being alone." 

"But you are not to be alone long, I under- 
stand, "observed Walter, half desirous, half afraid 
to hazard a direct reference to the "beautiful 
Ellen." "My father tells me, sir, that your 
daughter-in-law is likely to become your in- 
mate 1" 

" Av, so she writes me word," replied the old 
man, in anything but a tone of exultation. " On 
my poor boy's death, I wrote from Indy, doubling 
her jointur 1 , as I had then no home to offer her, 
or next to none ; and feeling she might entertain 
a grudge against the family, which had shown 
itself, in the first instance, so loth to receive her. 
But I told her, poor thing, at the same time, that 
if ever old John Hamilton had an English roof 
over his head, there was bed and board, and a 
hearty welcome for her, when she'd a mind to 
try 'ein. No occasion for her, just then, to make 
Dp her mind, for her own health was delicate 
with nursing Aim ; and so she'd the wisdom to 
abide her two years' widowhood in Italy (where 
ihe'd seen him drop into the grave 1), and there's 
luckily been time for all unpleasant feelings to 
subside between us afore our meeting." 

"You expect her shortly, then?" 

"As soon as maybe, I fancy. I suspect your 
pood mother's friend, Lady Burlington (with 
whom she made acquaintance last summer, was 
a twelvemonth at Lucca), has been firing up her 
fancy with fine descriptions of the beauties of the 
Manor, for this visit to England is quite a sud- 
den resolution." 

11 A very fortunate one for you, sir," said Wal- 
ter, courteously. " Since you have made up 
your mind to soend the spring in the country, 



Mrs. Robert Hamilton's society will enable yon 
to dispense with that of my mother and sister, 
on their departure for Cavendish Square for the 
season." 

" How the deuse do you know that 1 How do 
I know it myself? It doesn't follow that this 
daughter-in-law of mine is qualified to reconcile 
me to the loss of Lydia's pretty prattle, and Mrs. 
Hamlyn's sound sense and pleasant company. 
I know she is handsome, for I've her miniature 
yonder in the bureau (a present from Bob to his 
poor mother); and her influence over my boy, 
which carried 'em through all the difficulties we 
threw in the way of their marriage, proves that 
she's clever. But I mayn't like her for all ihat. 
One seldom does like people hy whom one's 
aware of having dealt unkindly ! One behaves 
all the handsomer to 'em, bv way of atonement, 
but there's never a cordial \iking. And so, you 
see, if poor Ellen don't happen to take my fancy, 
her visit here will be more a punishment than a 
pleasure. However, no need to go in search of 
misfortunes. Time enough to take offence when 
often ce is given." 

All this was strangely different from Mr." 
Hamlyn's account of the colonel's disposition 
towards his daughter-in-law. But the old gen- 
tleman's projects might, perhaps, have under- 
gone some modification in consequence of his 
recent observations on men and manners at the 
Hvde. 

Meanwhile, Walter had no cause to repent 
his concession. Though disappointed in the 
main object of his visit, the dinner was excel- 
lent, the colonel chatty and social, and the em- 
barrassing, taciturn meal at Dean Park the pre- 
ceding day was still too fresh in his recollec- 
tion not to impart a charm to the plain-spoken 
frankness of his host. His fathers dispiriting 
and unnatural reserve placed strongly in relief 
the warm, cordial nature of the good old colonel, 
whose heart was open to God and man simply 
because it contained nothing demanding con- 
cealment. 

He saw that, though the abrupt truisms of 
Hamilton might be out of place in such stilted 
society as that of the Hyde, in the every -day in- 
tercourse of life he was worth a whole wilder- 
ness of Vernons. No hidden motives — no co- 
quetting with his power — no crooked policy in 
the old soldier! Though fully aware of Uwinv 

Eortauce of the Hamlvns to his declining ^ars, 
c made no secret of his sense of dependance 
on their society, but welcomed Walter to his 
house with the overflowing glee of one who can- 
not do too much to prove his consciousness of 
obligation. 

" I've had that mealy-mouthed coxcomb, 
young Vernon, here this morning," said the col- 
onel, after thanking Walter heartily, at the close 
of dinner, for having bored himself with such a 
tetc-b-We. "I can't abide that young fellow! 
There's nothing real about him— nothing true. I 
remember at Gnazerapore a native, who saw his 
black face for the first time in my looking-glass, 
insisting upon taking it down from the wall to 
search for the substantial figure behind the im- 
age. Now, when I am talkingto Master Alberic, 
1 feel as if I should like to hoist out the real man 
instead of the pretcner tffore me !" 

"Did you expect him here to-day?" inquired 
Walter, not a little mortified that Vernon should 
have found his way to Burlington Manor with- 
out so much as leavuvfc a. c*w^ *X \teasw ?wV> 
an omission wnic\i Yi« ttXrftrotaA^ «** wssA 
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thoughts, to Colonel Hamilton's indiscreet pleas- 
antries concerning bis sister Lydia. 

"I invited 'em all, if you remember. He 
came with their apologies, and a pretence of ex- 
amining the sledge; and bad the grace to say 
that, for a Brummagem build, 'twas by no 
means a bad turn-out. So I promised bim, if 
there comes more snow while Lydia's away, to 
send it over for the ladies at the Hyde." 

"You told him, then, that my mother and sis- 
ter were gone to Rotherwood ? said Waller, his 
ruffled plumes smoothed by the hope that the ac- 
knowledged absence of the family had been the 
origin oi the slight. 

" He knew it, he knew it: for the very first 

Sestion he asked was, whether 'my friend, the 
arquis of Dar'ford, was to be of the Roth- 
er'ood party V Now that's just one of the fel- 
low's saucy unrealities. He knew Dar'ford was 
not to be of the party, inasmuch as he's attend- 
ing his sick mother in another county. But he 
chose to hint a make-believe of Mrs. Hamlyn 
and Lydia's posting off after a young nobleman 
with forty thousand a year, and said as much as 
that he wished they might get it, only in quality 
terms. On which 1 gave him to understand 
there was no need of any such waste of turn- 
pike-tickets, for that I'd never seen a young 
gentleman more spoony, more loth to leave a 
place, or more anxious to get back again, than 
my Lord Dar'ford to Dean Park." 
. " I am sorry you alluded to the subject at all," 
laid Waller; "for the Vcrnons, and even others 
less worldly, would consider it the height of 
presumption on our part, sir, to conjecture the 
possibility of such a preference, which, to do 
my mother and sister justice, never a moment 
entered their heads.' 1 

" And why not, pray ? And what right have- 
the Vcrnons, or e'er a body else, to call it pre- 
sumption? Lydia's as pretty and pretty-be- 
haved a girl as any in the British dominions, let 
t'other be whom sne may !" 
_ " But the disproportion of rank and fortune — " 
' " What's fortune to a young fellow with forty 
thousand a year? What's rank to a marquis, 
who may make any Joan a lady ? If Lord 
Dar'ford can't marry to please himself, who can, 
I should like to know ?" 

14 He will probably please himself and his 
family at the same time, some day or other, by 
choowng a wife in his own order of society." 

"Nonsense, nonsense! Do you pretend to 
arrange men and women in classes, on the Lin- 
naean system, like plants and insects ? Do you 
want to make society a kitchen-garden, all the 
spinach in one bed, and all the endive in t'other? 
I^ydia docs belong to his order of society. They 
are both young folks of cultivated minds and 
refined manners; though in both respects, be- 
twixt ourselves, our little girl has a plaguy 
deal the advantage I" 

" Yours is a very philosophical view of the 
case," replied Waller, wishing it had proceeded 
from the lips of Lord Vernon rather than of the 
colonel, "but I fear it will not stand against 
the battle-array of public opinion. The Roth- 
erwoods, for instance, are worthy, unassuming 
people, and on friendly terms with my family; 
but rely upon it, Lady Rotherwood would be in- 
dignant at the idea of a marriage between her 
nephew and my sister." 

"More shame for her, then, to have sat by sim- 
pering as she did, while the marquis was rec- 
oa*meading himself to dear Lydia with all his 



might and main. Why, what the deuse is the 
against the match ? That the girl's a banke 
daughter? What then ! If she was a banke 
heiress, with fifty thousand a year to hei fortux 
we should have all the dukes in the land rv 
njng after her. and folks would praise their pi 
Jence. My dear Watty! the Jay's past wh 
noblemen thought it a fine thing to sacrifice th< 
own and their children's happiness to the gk 
of having a titled name inscribed on a sham i 
pie, in the family-tree hung up in their hall \ 
my thinking, as bitter an apple as the one tl 
tempted Mother Eve to sin!). Life isn't lo 
enough for such empty potter. The March 
Intellect has left such rubbish behind it, amo 
other useless baggage. You might as well p. 
tend to believe in witchcraft or the philosophe 
stone, as in the right divine of lords and ladie: 

"You need not reprove my credulity," ss 
Walter, with a smile. "On the contrary, it 
my interest to hope you may gain proselytes 
your doctrines wherever you see fit to play t 
apostle; but, depend on it, pride of birth w 
never more influential in England than at tl 
moment. AH our institutions have an aris 
cratic tendency. The increasing fusion or cc 
fusion of classes necessitates jbl sort of fans 
cism in the order whose privileges are invadf 
just as religious persecutions beget religious e 
thusiasm." •» 

" Mighty plausible and famously well-woj 
ed," said the colonel. " 'Twouldn't read amiss 
a quarterly review, from which, maybe, y 
cribbed it, eh, Master Watty ? But 'tjsn't soui 
'lisn^ftpund, my boy ! 'Tis as hollow as a bi 
bleW^Bfc know, as well as 1 do, that the m< 
sliflfflHKed of these aristocrats would marry 1 
son or daughter, at any time, to mine or yc 
father's, on a sufficient amount of tempt a tic 
and then, what becomes of their principle 
Never was there a great heiress in England, 
she whom she might, that all the lords in the kit 
dom didn't run after, to say nothing now a 
then of princes of the blood!" 

" I believe you are right But, though fa< 
may justify your assertion, you will never p 
suade the world, sir, that the daughter of A 
Hamlyn, of Lombard-street, with nve thousa 
pounds, is a suitable wife for the Marquis 
Dartford." 

" tfhe's persuaded of it, let the world go a 
be — hanged. As to the five thousand pom 
fortune, my dear boy — but of that hereafter, 
tell you what, Walter, I'm sick of seeing 
much of the happiness of God's creatures sac 
ficcd to big words. ' The World !' What 
earth does the wedlock of two young folks, 
independent circumstances and irreproachal 
conduct, matter to *t|je world,' which, after i 
is like the wind, more talked of than seen, < 
cept by the pigs. In the first place, what is i 
world ? A few court cards, with finer fac 
than the rest of the pack, eh 1 A few fine m 
tlemen, who've jockeyed each other out of I 
right of deciding who's fit company to eat I 
dinner, or play his rubber, in certain houses 
St. James's-street? and a few fine ladies, whe 
the said fine gentlemen consider worth touchi 
their hats to ? That's the long and short o' I 
world, Watty, according to your vocab'lai 
And what's more, there's many a first-rate pi 
fessional man, ay, and many a first-rate Parli 
ment man, whose opinion or company y 
wouldn't give a whiff o' your cigar for, on 
'cause they don't exactly belong to what su 
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titmice as you and young Vernon— and your el* 
4ers and betters too— think proper to call the 
•world !" 

Waller Hamlyn, who, daring this harangue, 
had been enjoying a cigar and a glass of whis- 
ky-toddy such as the steps of Crockford's never 
afforded to their amateurs, secretly congratula- 
ted himself that these Hottentotisms of the wor- 
thy old gentleman had not startled the ears po- 
lite of the Hyde, instead of producing in his 
own a gentle titillation, forming an agreeable 
counteraction to the soothing fumes oi his fra- 
grant Havana. 

11 1 dare say you are very right, sir !" said he, 
throwing the stump into the fire, and taking 
from the silver salver by his side a steaming 
t goblet, a few concluding sips from which com- 
' pieted the unusual expansion of his feelings. 
" It is a field I have oiten fought over with my 
brother Harry, and been invariably defeated. 
Harry pretends that those who live out of soci- 
ety (such as himself, as a scholar, or you as a 
hermit) are in the position of aeronauts looking 
down upon the earth and beholding all things 
on the same level — the mountain and the mole- 
hill, the city and the village." 

" And a plaguy good notion too ! That was 
Harry's idea, was it ! I suspect he and I should 
hit it off famously." 

11 Harry is an original, as I bfp*rd my sister 
telling you the other day." " 

" Why, I lope you don't call yourself a copy? 
Lydia was saying, if you remember, that no 
people on earth could differ more than her two 
brothers !" 

" According to Harry's doctrines, 
•ence arises from the pressure of the at 
we live in, as the weight of objects diffeYmr or 
out of the receiver of an airpump. So strong, 
however, is the influence of our second nature, 
that. I admit, few people would take us for 
brothers. Harry is quite a bookworm." 

" And you a sA&worm, eh 1 Well, I can't ap- 
prove his taste in that particular. Reading's a 
famous thing when talkiug's not to be had. 
Books are good company enough where there 
are no men and women. At Ghazerapore, for 
instance, a new magazine or amusing tour was 
manna in the desert. Rut, thanks to the Bond- 
street booksellers, yonder table's covered with 
'em, and 'twould be a long time afore I thought 
of cutting open the leaves, so long as I'd your 
pleasant company at hand, or the choice of 
dropping in to a rubber at Dean Park. By-the- 
way, I suppose we shall be having your brother 
at home here shortly 1 He'll be of age, won't 
he, next month V 

" Next month 1 February 1 Yes, I believe 
so. But coming of age is an expression seldom 
used in a family, unless for an eldest son. Har- 
ry will certainly be one-and-twemy on the 19tb 
o'f February." 

" And in another month or so, I think Lydia 
told me, he's to take his decree?" 

" You may rely on Lydia's information on 
any point regarding her brother. The£ are 
nearer of an age, and nursery friends. / have 
lived less with my sisters, and Harry is deci- 
dedly the favourite." 

" 'Tis but (air the poor lad should be a fa- 
vourite with somebody or another!" observed 
the colonel ; " for, between you and me and the 
fire, Wnttv, you have it all your own way with 
your father." 

" I should have thought you had now seen 
G 
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enough of the family, sir," replied Walter, " to 
be aware that no one has a grain of influence 
with my father 1 In his own quiet way, he is 
the most arbitrary man on the face of the earth." 

" A pretty thing for you to say, my young 
spark, when you chose to be a soldier (more's 
the credit to yon) in spite of his teeth ! 'Tis 
my notion that all eldest sons are born with the 
bump of contradictivenes8. There was my poor 
boy. He, too, chose — but no matter! How- 
ever, from something your mother hinted to me 
t'other night (as a reason for begging me not to 
mention Harry's name just now aiore his father), 
I suspect my friend Hamlyn's found cause to 
regret he did not pop him into the banking- 
house three years ago, instead of sending him 
Greek-mongering to college." 

" Has Harry been getting into scrapes, then, 
at Cambridge V 1 eagerly inquired Walter, sit- 
ting down again, though he had just risen to 
depart. " Very unfair of him not to apply to 
me i Very unfair of him — very unkind." 

" Maybe he mighty if they were money- 
scrapes !" replied the colonel, forgiving young 
Hamlyn his French essences and varnished 
boots in favour of his prompt brotherly affec- 
tion. " Rut I'm afraid he's likely to cross his 
father's purposes, just as his brother did Vfore 
him. Neither of my friend the banker's sons 
seem to inherit much taste for the shop; one, 
'cause he's a fine gentleman — t'other, 'cause he's 
a whimsical gentleman. The proverb doesn't 
always hold good, that ' As crows the old cock, 
so crows the cockerel.' " 

'•' Do you mean to say, sir," demanded Wal- 
ter, in great surprise, " that Harry rebels against 
going into the bank V 

" Something of that kind, I fancy 7" 

" Why, he must be out of his senses !" 

" Were you mad, pray, when you raised the 
same objection V* 

" I sometimes think so !" replied Walter, 
good-humouredly. " But, though my father 
compromised with the insanity of his elder son, 
I fear he has not a sufficient stock of patience 
for two. Consider what a loss to the family, 
should anything happen to my father, if none of 
us succeed him in the business." 

" 1 suppose that's what he pleaded to you, eh ! 
and has now got to plead to Rebel the Second ? 
Mrs. Hamlyn, I can tell you, is miserable aboiT 
the matter, and wanted me to use my influence 
in softening her husband. But, faith, I'm far 
more disposed to try my hand at melting the ob- 
stinacy of the delinquent. On this occasion, 
Hamlyn has all the reason on his side." 

" To be sure he has ! What a provision for 
Harry to reject! Such a standing as my fa- 
ther's ! Such a position as that of an eminent 
London banker." 

"Then why scout ..ft yourself, Mister Jes- 
samv 1" t « ' 

11 harry and I are differently situated. Bis 
alternative was an appointment in India." 

11 Was and is are two things! Harry Ham- 
lyn, they tell me, has distinguished himself pro- 
digiously at the University. The learned pro- 
fessions are open to him. Public life's open to 
him." 

"So it will be if he fulfil my father's inten- 
tions. The great object of mv brothci's coin-* 
to Cambridge was to qualify him lor the House 
of Commons (for which I have not the smaller 
vocation), so that, one day or other, mv father 
may resign him his rax fot ^tt%taa\\^? 
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" Pending which, he's to wear away the best 
of his days in Lombard-street, trying to prove 
to the money-changers that two and two make 
tire, with a quill behind his ear, and the price 
of slocks always ringing in it. See what such 
a life has done for Hamlyn ! Shrivelled him 
into a mummy I Why, at eight-and-forty, your 
father's an older man, at heart, than I at sixty- 
seven, after grilling away my constitution be- 
tween the tropics. However, for all that, I don't 
wish to back un your brother! I only mean to 
say, as his mother did to me, that there are ex- 
cuses to be made for the lad; that at his age, a 
fellow of spirit thinks twice afore chaining him- 
self to the oar; and that, over a mind like his, 
one has a better chance by the influence of ar- 
gument, than by throwing his dependance in his 
teeth and seeing who can talk loudest. But 
inind, Master Watty I All this is as confiden- 
tial as a governor-general's despatch. So don't 
go and let the cat out of the bag, and get me 
called over the coals for blabbing." 

"It is a poor compliment to my head and 
heart," said Walter (bitterly enough lor a dandy), 
41 that I am the last person to be made acquainted 
with the troubles of my family 1" 

" Such very fine gentlemen as you are some- 
times supposed to care less what is passing in 
theij families than elsewhere," cried the old col- 
onel, who took as much pleasure in putting him 
on his mettle as is found by many in setting np 
the bristles of a handsome terrier. " However, 
if for half a second I fancied you one of the hol- 
low hearts, Watty, my boy ! I ask your pardon ! 
I see I didn't do you justice." 

11 1 was resenting the injustice of ray mother 
and brother, sir, rather than yours," replied; 
Walter, coldly. 

"And can't yon see that they might feel a 
delicacy about involving you in a question of 
filial rebellion 1 Harry could hardly complain 
of his fortunes to you — his expensive, pampered, 
elder brother— without running the risk of giving 
you pain." 

41 Better keep his scruples for the pain he is 
likely to give my father," cried Walter, piqued 
almost out of his generous feelings towards his 
brother. " However, since no one thinks me 
worth consulting, I may spare myself the trouble 
of giving an opinion. Good-night, Colonel Ham- 
ilton ! 1 shall not have the pleasure of seeing 
you to-morrow, as the hounds meet at half past 
ten, and we have a heavy country before us." 

41 Not see mc ? No such thing !" cried the old 
man. " The meet's at Ald'rham Gorse, and I 
mean to drive over to covert. Though my snort- 
ing days are over, I don't see why I shouldn't 
give myself the treat of looking at a neat turn- 
nut, when the thing's within distance. I'll call 
for you in the barouche, and your horses can 
meet you at AH!rham«i But I won't keep you 
now, my dear , ¥Wftter, » you've got sportsman's 
hours upon your hands. So good-night, and 
pleasant dreams t'yel" 

It is generally admitted that a covert side is 
one of the most sociable gathering-places of a 
sporting county — the fountain-head of its feuds 
and reconciliations, its politics and scandal. 
All men 4I qualified to bear arms" hasten thither, 
as if in proof of their mettle ; and even the vet- 
eran sportsmen of the neighbourhood, long re- 
tired from the active pleasures of the field, make 
it a point to repair to the 4I coffee-room" when- 
ever a meet takes place within reasonable dis- 
tance. 



Few country spectacles more exciting, in short, 
than the rendezvous of a favourite pack; u 
which, on all sides, equipages of every sort arc 
repairing in full animation, from the lamily- 
coach of the squire to the knowing dog-carl of 
the trainer. Natty grooms, leading their mas- 
ter's horses, but jealously watching the conditior 
of the grooms and horses of other masters ; the 
sportsmen themselves, arriving singly, doubly 
or in groups, on their road-hacks — in their mouth; 
a cigar, or a reprimand for the luckless lad whe 
is sure to be too late or too early, or have heatec 
their hunters in zeal to prove over-punctual 
and, finally, the weather-beaten, shrewd -facet 
old huntsman and whipper-in — part and parce 
of their well-known steeds — centaurs, whose 
man-moiety is encased in scarlet and black vel- 
vet—followed by, or following, the pack of eager 
high-couraged hounds, who move together, viva- 
cious and compaat, as though a quarter of ar 
acre of snow were suddenly endued with lift 
and muscularity— all conspire- to impart to the 
winter landscape a degree of vigour and vitality 
such as, amid the more vivid impulses of sum- 
mer, a race-course alone avails to call into action, 

All the world, animate or inanimate, is is 
towering spirits. Care is forgotten, busmen 
laid aside. The statesman renounces his poli- 
tics, the country doctor neglects his patients, the 
bridegroom^ 

™ Fotffeta the bride 

Was mode bis wedded wife yestreen : 

the farmer defies his wife's prohibitions, and the 
former's son the farmer's, the moment the hounds 
' eard or seen making their way towards the 
""" pre from two to four hundred healthy, 
^^^ dividuals are met together for the anni- 
hfrVfflon of a monster two feet long, who.se diresl 
offence against the community consists in rob- 
bing a henroost! 

It was the first time in his life Colonel Hamil- 
ton had witnessed this cheering spectacle, and 
his eager spirits readily took fire as he drove to* 
wards Alderham Gorse, encountering at every 
turn of the road some neighbour who.se scarlet 
coat and snow-white leathers gave him the ap- 
pearance of a stranger; or some stranger, whose 
clever turn-out rendered him an object of interest 
and curiosity. Having persuaded Walter to 
bear him company in the barouche, the young 
sportsman found himself every moment com- 
pelled to take his cigar from his mouth, in order 
to satisfy the inqui.>iliveness of his companion. 

" Who the deuse is that crossing the turnip- 
field?" cried the colonel. "Whv, by George! 
'tis old Harlow himself, looking as fresh as a 
fbur-yT old, and all the more consequential to- 
day that the meet's on his own ground. I didn't 
know Barlow was a sportsman : yet his hunt- 
ing-coat seems to have seen service. And who 
have we here, that the farmers and grooms are 
uncapping to as though 'twas the governor- 
general, in a bit of pink that looks as if turned 
out by a milliner rather than the tailor, and a 
strawberry and cream complexion to match? 
Ugh! I thought so; I knew 't could be no other 
than the young jackanapes from the Hyde.'' 

Walter Hamlyn felt almost ashamed of the 
impulse which prompted him, at that moment, 
to look out eagerly on the opposite side (at a 
restiff colt which was doing its best to unseat 
one of the Alderham farmers, who had a mind 
to show off his stock in the field, and unite hu-i- 
ness with pleasure), as a pretext for not howinir 
to Albcric Vernon, while thus familiarly accoin- 
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panying, in his own carriage, the man so out- 
rageously contemned at the Hyde. But there 
•was no fear of his guileless companion mis- 
doubting his pitiful motives. The colonel was 
engrossed, both heart and soul, both eye and ear, 
by the stirring scene before him. 
' " By George ! what a splendid creatur 1 ," cried 
he; "that bay, I mean, from which the helper 
has just shifted the saddle-cloth. Why, 'tis a 
piecar* for an artist! Worth three hundred 
guineas if it's worth a pound ! Whose is it, I 
wonder V 

" This is only the third time 1 have been out 
this winter," replied Walter, "and I scarcely 
know a horse in the field. Lord Cossington is 
usually the best-mounted of the Ormeau party ; 
bm hi would have had one of the hunt-grooms 
in attendance. The bay probably belongs to a 
stranger. There' are* alwayalfcllows over from 
Leamington, who" make a gBd show and pro- 
digious note*. We are prelty sure to have some 
wonderful turn-puts from Leamington." 

The stir adcp bustle were> now every moment 
increasing Bill they reached the 'outskirts of the 
gone, wnuuw «dmgy verdure looked almost as 
gay In the must of jointer nakedness as its gold- 
spot at midsummer 
ore. Many a manly, 
s turned benignantly te- 
as they drove through 
uited but famously- 
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mounted sportsmen, oraarmers of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and Walter was almost piqued to 
perceive that, among them, as well as among the 
country gentlemen, his companion, though so 
new a comer into the county, was better recog- 
nised than his father's son, the hereditary 'squire 
of Dean Park. There was something peculiar- 
ly cordial in their mode of touching their hats 
to the old soldier, with whose manly calling and 
liberality as a lord of the manor they experienced 
more sympathy than was compatible with the 
demure, cautious, and sedentary nature of the 
banker; whom, though affecting the Warwick- 
shire squire, they could never prevail on them- 
selves to regard otherwise than as Hamlyti of 
Lem bard-street. 

A thousand friendly greetings and uproarious 
"how are ye's" were exchanged between the 
colonel and the lesser squirearchy of Braxham 
and Ovington, of whose existence, after the 
fashion of the Hyde, the Hamlyns affected to 
have no cognizance, till Walter found himself 
so much embarrassed by their familiarity with 
his companion, that he was right glad to descry 
his groom and hunter leisurely walking to- 
wards the appointed spot. 

In a moment he was out of the carriage, which 
the colonel, in compliance with the advice of 
his jocose friend, had caused to be drawn up on 
a rising ground, commanding a view of the cov- 
ert and of the vale of Alderham, which the fox, 
when found, was most likely to take. 

" What a thousand pities your mother and 
sister were forced to go to Rother'ood t" ex- 
claimed the colonel, in the utmost glee and ex- 
citement, as Walter turned, on the carriage-step, 
to give him a parting nod. " Lvdia would have 
enjoyed all this. By George ! it almost tempts 
we to call out, like the man in the play, for ' a 
horse — a horse !' I shouldn't be surprised, afore 
the season's over, to find myself in the saddle, 
among the best of ye, gallopm? like the tailor to 
Brentford, or John* Gilpin to Ware." 

At that moment Walter Uamlyn sincerely 



wished the noisy old man, whether mounted or 
on foot, anywhere but where he was ; for a 
carriage with the Vernon liveries was fast ap- 
proaching; and sooner than be found in com- 
pany with the obnoxious arraigner of the Earl 
of Clansawney, the Bayard of the Blues resolved 
to flee before the face of the lady of his knightly 
thoughts. 

By the time the blooming cheeks of Susan 
Middlebury and her cousin were perceptible 
from the carriage window, screening their eyes 
with their hands from the trying glare of the 
winter sunshine as they gazed with eager curi- 
osity upon the motley group, Walter was appa- 
rently absorbed in a highly-interesting discus- 
sion with his groom, touching the stirrup-leath- 
ers of his hunting-saddle. 

" Good-morning, Colonel Hamilton — a charm- 
ing day for the field ! I think I may venture to 
point out the scene before us to your admiration, 
as one of the roost national and characteristic 
in Great Britain," shouted Sir Henry Middle- 
bury, who was enacting the part of chaperon to 
his daughters and niece. And while the cour- 
teous old soldier attempted to mingle with his 
interjectional replies to the mouthy baronet a 
succession of salutations to his lovely compan- 
ions, Walter Hamlyn stood obstinately afar off, 
resolved on no account to be confounded by the 
fair Lucinda with his homely friend. 

At that moment a general buzz and murmur 
announced an occurrence of some importance — 
some luckless sportsman unhorsed, or some pre- 
suming bumpkin chastised. Equestrians rose 
in their stirrups, and pedestrians on their tip- 
toes, while the inmates of the half dozen car- 
riages on the ground peered out with an air of 
interest. " The duke ! the duke !" was instant- 
ly passed like a watchword from lip to lip, as a 
gentlemanly, middle-aged man, mounted on a 
horse (whose value was equal to that of a mod- 
erate farm), rode hat in hand through the knot 
of sportsmen assembled at the lower extremity 
of trie covert, accommodating the pace of his 
noble steed to the amble of a crop-eared, strange- 
looking, old shooting-pony, bestrode by the 
scarecrow figure of old Gratwycke of Grat- 
wycke, who rode beside his Grace of Elvaston 
with the air of something between an earth- 
| stopper and the clown's assumption of a cock- 
ney sportsman in a Christinas pantomime ; for 
the duke entertained the highest respect for Mr. 
Gratwycke of Gratwycke : i:rst, as the bead of 
the mast ancient family in the county ; next, as 
the stanchest preserver of its foxes ; and, thirdly, 
as the most active and conscientious seconder 
of the politics of the house of Ormeau. Finer 
gentlemen were at all times disregarded by the 
Elvastons, to make way for a Gratwycke of 
Gratwycke. 

"What on earth brings old Grat and his 
pony out to-day 1" muttered Bar. Barlow of Al- 
derham. 

" What under heaven keeps the duke maun- 
dering yonder with Gratwycke, when Bowie is 
putting the hounds into the covert 1" exclaimed 
in his turn Alberic Vernon, as the great man of 
the moment pushed his way side by side with 
the queer-looking old gentleman straight to- 
wards the carriage of Colonel Hamilton, within 
a few yards of which stood youner Vernon, ad- 
mirably mounted, and, in spite of his horror of 
the duchess's Irish nieces, greatly in hopes of 
catching the eye of the duke, and obtaining an 
invitation to Ormeau. 
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But the " Frenchified prig" was precisely the 
sort of youth to move, at the utmost, an indul- 
gent smile on the countenance of the noble 
sportsman. Passing with a slight bow of recog- 
nition the unpromising son of one of his least 
estimable neighbours, his grace fulfilled his pre- 
concerted purpose of soliciting an introduction 
from old Gratwycke to his friend the new lessee 
of Burlington Manor. Though Ormeau was 
situated in another county, whereof it formed 
the leading influence, the habits and character 
of Colonel Hamilton were fullv understood and 
appreciated by the Duke of Elvaston, who ad- 
mired his liberal politics and active benevolence, 
as much as he despised the narrowness of mind 
of the ennobled rather than noble lord of the 
Hyde, who was known to have driven a Smith- 
field bargain with his vote and conscience as a 
peer of the realm. 

By this spontaneous mark of respect on the 
part of a man so universally beloved as the 
Duke of Elvaston, the old colonel was inexpress- 
ibly gratified, and he sat leaning with a bright- 
ened countenance from the carriage to receive 
the thanks of the duke for his attention to the 
only covert on the Burlington estate, and a 
hearty invitation to him to improve their ac- 
quaintance at Ormeau the first opportunity. 

" If you will come and see me," said his 
grace, cordially, " I will show you the height 
we consider the right thing for thorns in the 
coverts on my side the county. The late Sir 
Roger Burlington being at variance with me on 
political and other matters, always decided that 
we lived out of visiting distance ; which is so 
far true, that a range of fourteen miles is con- 
venient or inconvenient, according to the liking 
of the parties. I shall sincerely rejoice if Col- 
onel Hamilton will permit me to account him 
among my near neighbours. " 

And as he courteously raised his hat while 
receiving the worthy colonel's equally frank re- 
ply, and then rode on towards the huntsman, 
leaving old Gratwycke to potter with his friend, 
not a man in the field but experienced a certain 
accession of deference towards the stranger 
whom the duke they so dearly valued delighted 
to honour. 

But of all present, Walter Hamlyn was the 
one on whom his grace's attentions produced 
the strongest impression. At one moment, 
mortified to see civilities volunteered by the no- 
ble owner of Ormeau to a perfect stranger in 
the county, in which his father, an established 
landed proprietor, had never obtained from him 
more than a distant bow— he was inclined 
to rejoice, the next, at a mark of distinction 
which he was certain had equally astonished 
and vexed the supercilious heir-apparent of the 
Hyde. 

"It is all the result of that malicious old 
Gratwycke's representations," was Walter's 
first reflection. " This will teach the Vernons 
to think twice before they insult a friend of my 
father's!" was his second. And while accusing 
the Middleburys of meanness for the pains they 
were already taking to enter into conversation 
with the colonel, he forgot to blush for the slili 
baser inconsistency which had prompted him to 
shrink from the side of his good old friend, in 
the dread of exposing himself to the quizzing of 
more fashionable associates. 

During the silence that now superseded the 
boisterous gossip of the groups of sportsmen, 
while the hounds were pushing their way into 



the prickly covert, Walter was musing in most 
unsportsmanlike guise upon the singular popu- 
larity of Colonel Hamilton. 

" r Tis altogether unaccountable," murmured 
he. "Ordinary in appearance — unpolished (not 
to say vulgar; in manners — moderate in abili- 
ties, uncultivated, illiterate — neither a sports- 
man, nor an agriculturist, nor a politician — he 
comes hither, an utter stranger, and instantly 
makes the conquest of every family of rank or 
eminence in the neighbourhood ! The Duke ot 
Elvaston rarely troubles himself to be civil to 
any but foxhunters; Lord Rotherwood caret 
only for farmers; Lord Crawley for Tories; 
Dartford for his brother officers ! Yet one and 
all have singled out Colonel Hamilton ibr a fa- 
vourite! Just as my mother and Lydia are 
ready to fetch and carry for him, like a brace of 
spaniels, do foufkpf the most marked men ia 
hngland put ihefltelves out of their way to be- 
set him with attentions ! What is the meaning 
of this i. To them his fortune is nothing! It 
must be the genuine cordiality of the old man's 
nature which begets cordiality in return ! One 
might almost fancy that some malignant coun- 
ter-charm had arisen from my father's desire to 
keep him on terms of qgjjfcgi ve intimacy with 
our family, which serreflHRtract towards him 
the officious attentions oflfc whole world !" 
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Still huping on my daughter ! 

Bmakjpkaak 

"I must say, my dear Walter," observed Col- 
onel Hamilton, when they met the following 
day at dinner, at the humble but cheerful board 
of Ovington vicarage, " that your good father's 
promises concerning a winter in War'ickshire 
were quite on the safe side o' things I Why, in 
proposing to me the tenancy of his ward's seat 
of Burlin'ton Manor, Hamlyn expressly said it 
had little to ofier in the way of society beyond 
his own fireside, which was open to me at all 
times; and our good friends, the present com- 
pany, who he promised me would be charitable 
enough to put up with the intrusions of a troub- 
lesome old fellow, likely to beat the doctor at 
backgammon, and be less grateful than he 
ought for the prescriptions of the doctor's good 
lady. He told me frankly I might whistle for 
the civilities of the Hyde ; while Ormeau, be- 
ing in another county, might as well be in ano- 
ther kingdom. Well, sir ! I wasn't daunted. I 
signed, sealed, and delivered, in spite of all he 
said to prove I was going to be as lonesome at 
Burlin'ton as Robinson Crusoe, with only him- 
self for my man Friday." 

"We have all the more to thank you, my 
dear sir," said Dr. Markham, cheerfully, "for 
your confidence in our good- will to make you 
nappy among us." 

" But just admire, doctor, how much better 
my friend Hamlyn has been than his word. See 
how he's managed matters for me I Invitations 
to Rother'ood Castle, to Dar'ford Hall, to Lord 
Vernon's, to the Doke of El vaston'i— twice as 
many, in short, as I care to accept. This is 
acting the part of a friend by one. However. I 
can do very well without these lords and ladies. 
What with Dean Park, and my friends here and 
at (Sratwyckc, I needn't spend an evening a 
week at home more than J please." 
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At this undeserved compliment, Walter Ham- 
yn felt the colour rise to his temples. No one 
knew better than the Markhams Mr. Hamlyn's 
alter inability to work the miracles imputed to 
him. The doctor was, however, sufficiently 
considerate towards his embarrassment to de- 
rote himself assiduously at that moment to the 
study of the glass, predicting rain from a tri- 
fling rise, while Captain Hamlyn, aware of the 
importance attached by his father to his influ- 
uce over the nabob, dared not hazard more 
thin a slight disclaimer. 

"My father has every disposition, sir," said 
be, "to secure you all these accessions, and 
more, to your comfort at Burlington. But the 
•ill is not always the power." 

" 'Tisn't for my own share I care about the 
aatter!" cried the colonel. u As far as I'm con- 
Nmed, I vow to my Maker that Dean Park and 
Orington Vicarage comprise all I ever wish to 
see of society. The Hyde is about as cheerful 
n a model-penitentiary or family vault ; and 
Jiough the Kother'oods are excellent folks, I've 
seen faster coaches in my time. But I'm mighty 
?lad to have secured a little change for poor 
Ellen ! After living abroad, she'll find the Manor 
u dull, maybe, as / fad Lord Vernon's state- 
arison. But now, if the wants younger faces 
than mine and my friend Hamlyn's, at Rother- 
ood she'll have a sight of the young marquis, 
and at Ormeau of the young marquis multiplied 
3J ten. If among 'cm all she find nothing to 
nit her, the devil's in'l !" 

Walter Hamlyn felt surprised, almost indig- 
ent, at the idea of this exposure of the " beauti- 
nl Ellen," who had been all but offered to him- 
«1£ the presumptive heiress of three hundred 
ind fifty thousand pounds in ready money, to 
he coveting of the rout sportsmen somewhat 
Ereely mingled with the stalely circle of Ormeau. 
Bnt it was not for him to remonstrate. 

"Any news to-day from the travellers'?" In- 
pired Dr. Markham of Walter, though of opin- 
on that Mrs. Hamlyn was more likely to have 
tddressed her communications to her Burlington 
leighbour than to her dandy son. 

"None," replied Walter; " but with such roads, 
uch carriages, and such weather, the journey 
'as not very alarming." 

" There might have come ill news short of a 
ftak-down, however," replied the colonel, vexed 
t his listlessncss. " My good friend, Mrs. Ham- 
ra, was but so-so in spirits when she left home." 

" My mother wanted change of air and scene. 
be leads too sedentary a life." 

"A life of duty and diligence," said the vicar. 
Her candle goeth not out by night. Like the 
ise matron of Solomon's time, ' she maketh 
eraelf coverings of tapestry, and layeth her hand 
» the spindle.'" 

" I hope for a letter from Rothcrwood to-raor- 
•v," observed Walter, who always fancied, 
ben people quoted Scripture in his presence, 
at thev were talking at him. "lam most anx- 
us to know about Lady Dartford, on the state 
whose health depends whether Dar is likely 
meet me at Melton next week." 
"Next week? Why you're surely not going 
start next wreX?" cried the colonel. " Sha'n't 
a wait till Madam Hamlyn and Lydia come 
ckl Sha'n't you be here to make acquaint- 
ce with Ellen V 



" By George ! that puts me dcusedlv out in my 
plans," cried Colonel Hamilton, unreservedly. 
" I was going to ask a favour of you, Master 
Watty. I've a mons'ous mind to nave a peep* 
at one of your fine universities, and thought of 
giving myself a scamper over to Cambridge, and 
asking you to be my dragoman." 

" Had it been in my power to accompany you 
my dear sir, I should, of course, have pleaded 
for Oxford," replied Captain Hamlyn. " Bound 
to be faithful to Alma Mater, arc we not, Dr. 
Markhain? I, you know, am a Christ Church 



man. 

"And little the better for it, I'm afraid, eh, 
Master Watty ? But I want to see a thing or 
two at Cambridge besides King's College Chapel. 
I want to see Henry Hamlyn — I want to have- 
a talk with your brother." 

" In that case, sir, you are infinitely better 
without me," replied "Walter, dreading a more 
distinct allusion, in presence of the Markhams, 
to the critical state of his family, and still smart- 
ing under the want of confidence of his brother. 
" It would take me a hundred miles out of my 
way to attempt Cambridge on my road from 
Ovmgton to Melton Mowbray." 

"Ay, ay ? Well, I've made a circumbendibus 
of a thousand miles in Indy, afore now, to serve 
a friend; and, to mv thinking, a brother's the 
friend given us by Gfon. However, I won't in- 
sist upon a plan that seems to derange your fox- 
hunting. 1 dare say Johnston and I can manage 
to settle with the postboys, and find out the road 
to Trinity College by following our own long 
noses." 

" I was thinking—" said Mrs. Markham, as if 
about to unfold some serious project, then sud- 
denly stopping short, under the influence of the 
awe which habitually prevented her from ex- 
pounding her thoughts except to the vicar. 

" Well, my dear ma'am," persisted the col- 
onel, incapable of suspecting shyness on the part 
of a full-grown woman of two-and- thirty, "ic/iat 
were you thinking 7" 

"On! nothing, sir— nothing very particular," 
she resumed, glancing at Dr. Markham for en- 
couragement ; " only it is a great many years since 
the doctor was at Cambridge — but once since 
he married, when he took his doctor's degree." 
"You're a Cambridge man, then, are you, 
doctor," interrupted the colonel, not seeing her 
drift, because little surmising that his presence 
could so far impose on any person as to induce 
concealment of any kind. 

"An old Johnian," replied Dr. Markham: 
"and my little wife has it in her head, I see, 
that I should enjoy a trip to my bachelor 
haunts, if you would engage me, instead of Cap- 
tain Hamlyn, to show you the lions." 

"By George! a capital thought," cried the 
colonel. " My dear lady, nhy didn't you speak 
out? Is Markham such a bully behind the 
curtain that you daren't call the tongue in 
your head your own 1 But, I say, doctor, how 
are we to manage about the shop? Who's to 
make the poor folks of Ovington the wiser and 
better for their wisdom and goodness on Sunday 
next, during our frolic 1" 

"As I have not been a day absent from home 
for the last three years," replied Dr. Markham, 
" I have many debts of service to mv clerical 
brethren to call in. Having done duty some 



"I think of returning to Dean Park, sir, a few i thirty times for my jjood friend Hurst of Brax- 
■eks hence. This is the best part of the season ham, he will scarcely grudge me a single Sun- 
- Melton. All my friends are there just now." day in return." 
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" That's veil settled then !" cried the colonel, 
setting down a cup of tea, which, by the care 
of his thrifty hostess, he fancied a thousand 
times better than he drank at home. " 1 like the 
thought of our excursion mons'ously, doctor. 
And mind, on our return, I'll tell no tales, no 
histories about favourite old laundresses with 
cherry-coloured ribands. You started the hare, 
my dear ma'am, and I can't promise you when 
or where 'twill sit. And now, what say ye to a 
hit at backgammon V 1 

" What command of countenance you must 
have, my love, not to laugh outright this evening, 
when Colonel Hamilton was thanking young 
Hamlyn so cordially for his father's interposition 
with the Duke of Elvaston!" said Mrs. Mark- 
ham to her husband, an hour or two afterward, 
when the sound of the colonel's chariot-wheels 
on the gravel announced the departure of their 
guests. 

" It was no act of imposition on Captain Ham- 
lyn's part that the old gentleman chose to ac- 
count for his grace's civilities in his own way." 

" Not on Captain Hamlyn's. But it is clear 
to me that the father never lets slip an occasion 
of magnifying the extent of his services and 
power. Mr. Hamlyn fancies himself almost as 
much the guardian of Colonel Hamilton and his 
fortune as of poor little Sir Hugh Burlington." 

"My dearest Kitty 1" 

11 1 am certain he nas made up his mind to se- 
cure every guinea of the colonel's property for 
his children/' 

11 Which of us would noi, were it in our pow- 
er 1 Between three and four hundred thousand 
pounds, Barlow assures me fand he has a ne- 
phew a clerk in the India House), in ready 
cash too I Worth twice as much as an estate 
of the same nominal value, as times go. Why, 
a single year's income would make a noble pro- 
vision for our boys." 

"The more reason, my dear Markham, that 
Mr. Hamlyn, who is rolling in riches, should 
have the generosity to leave a chance for other 
people. What is there in this world that man 
does not enjoy 1 What is there invented, year 
after year, in England, to promote health, com- 
fort, or enjoyment, that does not find its way to 
Dean Park f Town and country, Ovington and 
Braxham, Birmingham or Warwick, every- 
thing that is best is bespoken for the Hamlyns. 
Who is served first, pray, the Duke of Elvaston. 
or Lord Vernon, or Richard Hamlyn, Esq.? 
Why, the banker! the banker, with his money 
down on the naill the banker, who has no 
knowing steward to extort per centage from the 
tradespeople, but always his hand in his pocket, 
and a good long purse at the bottom of it!" 

" I am sure we have no reason to find fault 
with his good fortune" observed Dr. Markham, 
warmly. " Never were the church's dues kept 
back a quarter of an hour by Richard Hamlyn — as 
punctual as the parish-clock in all his payments ! 
And then, such an example to the poor: never 
betrayed into an angry word or harsh measure; 
his family as constant to divine service as Rug- 
son the clerk. Pair or foul, rain or shine, when 
was the Dean Park pew ever empty 1 The very 
servants night be cited for their exemplary be- 
haviour ; and as to the banker's wife, show me 
her equal for sterling sense and equability of 
temper ! Verily, her price is above rubies. 1 ' 

" An easy matter for people to keep an even 
temper who are never ruffled by the difficulty of 
waking two ends meet," observed poor Mrs. 



i Markham, a telle jealous. " Life goes gl 
i enough for those who roll through it on goklt 
i castors !" 

" I am sure, my dear love, we have little caa 
to complain," cried the conscientious vies 
" The living is moderate, 'tis true — four hundn 
a year, and the Easter offering, is not an arc 
bishopric. But it is competence, my dear Kitt] 
and then think of the incalculable advantage 
we derive from having such a friend as M 
Hamlyn. Think how kindly he has managt 
our little fortune for us, with as much interest I 
! if we had belonged to his family. Your thn 
. thousand pounds my dear, and the fifteen hu; 
dred of my college savings, would have remaii 
ed .£4500 to the day of doom, for any power 
had of multiplying the product; but, instei 
! of the miserable hundred and sixty pounds 
year we should have got from the public funi 
(which, between ourselves, Kitty, have been s 
shifted about of late years that one never foe 
certain a government sponge may not be applx 
some fine morning to wipe them out altogether 
Hamlyn managed to obtain me two hundred jm 
annum, at once, by an excellent mortgage. FV 
the last five years the interest has been accusal 
lating, for I had rather go without butter to d 
bread than touch a shilling of what I alwai 
promised you to lay by as a provision for tl 
boys — M 

u And poor little Kitty," interposed the wif 
stoutly. 

" So that, in addition to what now amounts l 
two hundred and forty pounds per annum, n 
have nearer six thousand pounds than five i 
bequeath to the children, if it pleased the A 
mighty to call us to himself. Now all this, my lov 
as yon ought never to forget, is Hamlyn's doing 

"I never do forget it!" replied poor Mr 
Markham, "and I suspect he never forgets 
either; at least, when anything goes wrong i 
the pariah, or the churchwarden gives him Uroi 
We, ne addresses you in a tone far less respee 
fill than he does Mr. Ramsay, his butler." 

" But for this security for our family," addc 
Dr. Markham, earnestly, " we should be unabl 
out of my small living, to do half we now do ft 
the poor. 

"We should certainly be obliged to thin 
twice about a thousand trifles which are no 
never missed 1" replied Mrs. Markham, almo 
softened. 

" Not that there is much call upon us forma 
than trifles," added her husband, in a tone < 
compunction. "I wish you could hear a 
Hurst of Braxham says to me about my goc 
fortune in having such a parishioner as Hamly 
the banker! The schools and infirmaries < 
Ovington supported by Am were cited in it 
Education Committee' before the House, an 
mentioned in the Quarterly Review! Mon 
over, Hamlyn's connexion with the County Ii 
stitution, the Lunatic Asylum, County Hospita 
foundation schools, and so forth, is of inestinu 
ble advantage to the poor people of Ovington, 

" Very true ! Still I cannot divest myself < 
the idea that his connexion with these cnaritic 
is purely a matter of business. To one he i 
treasurer; the others bank with his firm. It i 
not, for instance, like the good Samaritan ou 
of-the-heart sort of charity that opens the pur* 
strings of Colonel Hamilton !" 

"My dearest wife, I could almost fear yo 
were getting envious of the prosperity of th 
Hamlyns!" said the vicar, gravely. ''Must 
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say to you, like the preacher of old, ' Instead of 
a friend, become not an enemy; for thereby 
shalt thou inherit an ill name, even as a sinner 
that hath a double tongue V " 

11 1 dare say I am very wrong," replied his 
wife : " if you say so, I mvU be wrong. But for 
all that, I cannot help feeling that Mr. Hamlyn 
(to use Mrs. Johnston's expression) has fixed 
his fangs into the good old man at Burlington 
Manor/' 

"Mrs. Johnston 1 What! the colonel's house- 
keeper 7 You don't mean to say you have al- 
lowed that gossiping old woman to run on to 
jot/, as she sometimes tries to do to me, about the 
colonel's private affairs V* 

" It was no fault of mine, Markham. You 
invited her to tea, to hear the school-children 
sing their hymn, on Christmas eve. / have no 
housekeepers room, like the Hamlyns, nor 
could I ask a lady in a real India shawl and 
Leghorn bonnet to sit down in my bricked kitch- 
en ; so, as you were dining at Dean Park, she 
took her tea in the parlour." 

" And there you sat together, seasoning your 
hyson with scandal about my friend Hamlyn !" 

11 Indeed, I did no such thing ! Mrs. Johnston 
naturally spoke of her master, whom, having 
been in nis service thirty years, she loves like a 
brother; and she declares, poor woman, that 
nothing has gone right in the Hamilton family 
from the moment Mr. Hamlyn got the manage- 
ment of his affairs ! The children were sent off 
to Europe, fine healthy babes, and one after the 
other all dropped off." 

" Does the old lady accuse poor Hamlyn, then, 
of poisoning his friend's children 1" cried the 
doctor, laughing outright at the earnest tone of 
his wife. 

"Not quite. But I believe she rcatly thinks 
him gifted with the evil eye ! Because it suited 
the banker, she says, to stake down her master 
within the clutch of Dean Park, away from 
London and his friends, the poor old man was 
hustled out of his fine house in Portland Place, 
where there was a housekeeper's room fit for an 
empress." 

"At his age, kusUtd out of his house! My 
dear Kitty !" 

11 And now they are down in the country, she 
complains, all his rarities, all his good things, 
find their way to Dean Park— mangoes — buffa- 
loes'- humps — oranzetas. Day after day, the 
finest flowers in the conservatory are cut for 
Miss Hamlyn; and whenever, in Anderson's 
time, there used to be a dish of early fruit or ve- 
getables, off it went in a basket to Dean, as — " 

" Come, come, come !" interrupted the doctor, 
" we can testify that a vast number of those 
baskets found their way to the Vicarage !" 

" I don't deny it, and so would double the 
number were it not for the Hamlyns, who, 
Heaven knows, have forcing-houses enough of 
their own. They certainly manage to feather 
their nest, while other birds, less active, are 
driven forth from theirs ! Poor Ladv Burling- 
ton ! Poor little Sir Hugh ! Little did I think, 
when ten guineas were sent down to the village 
to ring for that dear boy's birth, as son and heir 
to one of the finest estates in the county, that, 
within five years afterward, the child and moth- 
er would be in exile, and the father in his grave!" 

" I suppose you are now wanting to prove 
that Hamlyn is the cause of Sir Roger Burling- 
ton's flinging away his money on the turf 1" 

" I might, perhaps, without much difficulty ! 



If Mr. Hamlyn had not facilitated the mortga- 
ges on his estates, Sir Roger would not have 
been able to embarrass his property to such an 
extent." 

"Where there is a will to be extravagant 
there is always a way. At all events, Hamlyn 's 
capital management in letting the manor will 
bring the minor round, so that he need never be 
the worse for his father's improvidence." 

" I shouldn't be much surprised if it were to 
prove that Mrs. Hamlyn was a trifle the better 
for it," murmured Mrs. Markham, but in so low 
a voice (as she finished replacing in their velvet 
partitions the handsome ivory backgammon men 
presented to the doctor by Colonel Hamilton) 
that the vicar, finding his spouse in an unredu- 
cible humour of opposition to his patron the 
banker, judged it better to turn a deaf ear, and 
Light his candle for bed. 

The vicar might have spared all attempt at 
defence ! The blame of stewards'-rooms or par- 
sonage-parlours was about as important to the 
well-established and self-sufficing reputation of 
Hamlyn the banker, as the ripple of a midsum- 
mer sea to the stability of the Eddystone Light- 
house I Established on his Lombard- street 
throne as firmly as the sovereign on that of St. 
James, Richard Hamlyn might boldly bid defi- 
ance to petty slanders. AU about him was fair 
and prosperous. His house was built upon a 
rock. 

The firm of Hamlyn and Co., if unsupported 
by enormous capital in the private property of 
the partners, so as to connect it with the great 
financial operations of the kingdom, was trehlv 
secure in its own moderation, steadiness, and 
good renown. Bernard Hamlyn, the junior and 
virtually sleeping partner, was the son of an 
uncle of Richard's, who, dying at the same pe- 
riod as the rash constructor of Dean Park, had 
left a schoolboy— and a remarkably dull one— on 
the hands of his nephew, as his successor to a 
moiety of the business. Luckily for the comfort 
of the more qualified cousin, Bernard, on attain- 
ing his majority, experienced no ambition to 
disturb the tenour of his excellent management. 
All ht desired was, that his cousin should be 
punctual in his quarterly surrender of half the 
profits of the 'concern, deducting two thousand 
per annum for his own trouble in adjusting what, 
for treble that amount, Richard would not have 
remitted to any other hands than his own. 
. Richard Hamlyn was consequently sole mon- 
arch of all he surveyed in bis temple of Mam- 
mon in Lombard-street. Not that it exhibited 
much superficial splendour to excite his vain* 
glory. If it had " that within which passed 
show," show it disdained. The house was of 
dingy brick, with low-browed, smoke-stained 
ceilings, and desks and counters of discoloured 
mahogany; unlike those gorgeous banking- 
houses of the day (resembling gin-palaces in 
more particulars than one), which seem to have 
thriven, like parasite plants, out of the substance 
of others. The walls ox the counting-house 
were of stucco, discoloured to a sallow sootiness 
of complexion almost rivalling that of their 
proprietor. Even the timepiece appended there- 
unto was an oldfaahioned piece oi goods, mon- 
optical and full-orbed, like the staring cyclopean 
eye of Time, keeping watch over the quill-dri- 
ving community below. 

Whenever a defaulter entered that grim tab- 
ernacle of money-changing to account for a dis- 
honoured acceptance, explain awa.^ ml ^a^t 
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balance-sheet, or implore indulgence for a pend- 
ing claim, the rigidly business-like character 
of the spot insinuated in iron whispers, as in 
Dante's Inferno, that " ogni $pcranza u might as 
well be left on the threshold. Whereas, when 
a new client, well to do in the world, and about 
to make a heavy deposite, pushed A/5 way 
through the swing-doors, whose panes were 
fiercely defended by a strong network of brass, 
he was apt to murmur, " Good ! business-like, 
and good 1 No show, no flummery, no take in." 
Even the mechanical demureness wherewith the 
middle-aged clerk took down his name and ad- 
dress, returning, in the same unconcerned man- 
ner, his own receipt for the thousands or tens of 
thousands " to account for on demand," inspired 
more confidence than the whipper-snapper mop- 
pings and mowings of West End obsequience. 

In that vast, dingy, dreary chamber, however, 
with its double row of desks and stools, its lead- 
en standishes and bun-bound folios, its foul at- 
mosphere and factory-like whirring murmur — 
in that chamber, presenting no single object 
pleasing to the ear or eye, a mere organ, as it 
were, among the viscera of commerce, a foul, 
unsightly thing indispensable to the vitality of 
the civic frame — in that joyless, loveless, grace- 
less spot, whatever the banker might become 
among the domestic irritations of Dean Park, 
" Richard was himself agaii* !" the Napoleon 
of the numeration-table, the Talleyrand of ad- 
miring stockbrokers and bewildered cashiers. 

Strange to relate, little as the banker was 
liked elsewhere, in his house of business he was 
beloved. His clerks had either grown gray in 
the house, or were the sons of its antecedent 
graybeards. Among these, the banker was a 
demigod ; partly because, in a region where 
pelf was the one thing needful, a strong box the 
ark of the covenant, and the multiplication-table 
the table of the law, the moneyed man, the man 
possessed both of the substance, Property, and 
the shadow, Credit, was a prophet— yea, more 
than a prophet ; but also, in some measure, on 
account of his fair and generous dealings with 
all persons in his employ. 

In the first place, he was a sultan without a 
vizier — " I'Hat e'est moi" being his Bourbonic 
rule of government There was no confidential 
clerk to " principal" it over the rest ; and the 
counting-house was the only republic in Europe 
smaller than that of San Marino, or possessing 
a more absolute president Scarcely one of the 
clerks, however, who had net, at some moment 
or other, become the object of munificence on 
the part of his master, either at his marriage, 
the sickness of a child, the death of a parent, or 
some other domestic exigency, which appeared 
to reach the ears of the head of the firm as if 
carried thither by a bird of the air. Nay, on 
two occasions within the experience of those 
who at present plied their quills in the service 
of Richard and Bernard Hamlyn and Co., a 
sprouting Coutts— (for, after all, the renowned 
Thomas Coutts, out of whose substauce dukes 
and duchesses have sprung like mushrooms, 
was but a banking-house clerk !)— a sprouting 
Coutts, on the eve of railing into the abyss of 
dissipation, or, rather, the quagmire of lowborn, 
vulga. dee— had been reclaimed by a private 
and fatherly admonistation on the part of the 
grave banker, accompanied by the means of 
wiping off the pecuniary portion of the stigma 
incurred. These were acts of great mercy, or 
strokes of great policy ; like the visit of Napo- 



leon to his plague-stricken soldiers, or of 
Philippe to a cholera hospital. At all < 
the clerks thus gratuitously obliged becai 
faithful freedmen of a new Csusar. 

Every day, when Hamlyn passed throu 
counting-house — spruce, black, lustrous- 
brow serene as that of Canning, and a su 
bland as that of Peel — to issue forth ii 
city-throng (where wealth modestly wal 
streets, and the shabby fellow you run aga 
the comer of Comhill carries, perhaps, 
thousand pounds, in bank-notes, in the 
pocket of his well-buttoned but seedy su 
the clerks nearest the window would pec 
the blinds to watch, with eyes of afi'eciic 
exit into the street, where hats were n 
fully touched to him by all the men a 
stance, while the sweeper at the crossi; 
once frrbore to be vociferous, so certain \ 
of receiving a spontaneous gratuity from 
Mr. Hamlyn L" 

Though the head of the firm of Haml) 
Co. scrupulously refrained . from flourish 
any moment in the eyes of his people the in 
of his opulence — though he arrived in Lor 
street from Cavendish Square in the same 
by cabriolet which had made iis journey i 
daily for years, so punctual to its ininiiti 
had Hamlyn and his groom been waniii 
old bay horse would doubtless have con 
the vehicle in safety among the coal-car 
omnibuses of the Strand, and stopped, fn 
force of habit, at precisely eleven minutes 
half past two at the compting-house dooi 
loved to know that an adinirabJy-uppuintei 

Eage would convey their respected princi 
all" past seven to his dinner at the Spot 
or the Archbishop of Canterbury's, or 
wealthy country baronet of a client's in C 
street or Eaton Square. Rejoicing in the 
comfort of his establishment, they were pr> 
feel that dukes were his guests, and privy 
cillors his claret companions ; and, on the 
ings following a debate, of which " Mr. H 
next rose" formed a prominent feature 
columns of the daily papers, the Time 
Herald belonging to the neighbouring 
houses assumed an additional coating ol t 
grease, thanks to the diligent and reit 
perusal of the clerkhood of Hamlyn and 
It was indeed gratifying, after efforts ( 
quence such as had drawn forth the that 
the Chamber of the Exchequer, and gror 
anguish from the opposition benches, t< 
their great man calm and affable as usual ; 
even the clerk, whose function it was to in 
the names of Hamlyn and Co. in the sut 
tion lists brought round to the merchani 
bankers of the metropolis, whether lor the 
tion of a statue to some eminent slayer ot 
or hospital for the sick and maimed creati 
der his slaughter, could scarcely retrain 
adding an additional flourish to the " Co.," 
at present represented only the refractory 1 
and a sickly son of Bernard Hamlyn, still 
birch me nt at Harrow. 

In his dingy little skylighted back sh 
parlour— the consulting room of his fin 
science, the boudoir of his moneyed lei: 
Richard Hamlyn, surrounded by his iron 
and deed chests, was entitled to seclude hi 
like some alchemist or nac romancer of the 
lime, saving that he was successful in prod 
amid its gloomy solitude, that magic «< 
which the crucibles of the former were 1 
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wanting. Tt was only in case some grand exi- 
gency, some claim ot unwonted magnitude, or 
the appeal of some powerful constituent having 
ad rice to ask as well as money to deposite, that 
the head clerk presumed to knock at the door 
tt this sanctum, with intimation that " Mr. Ham- 
lyn was wanted." 

" On the day, for instance, when Colonel Ham- 
ilton and Doctor Markham were bowling away, 
as merrily as four horses could carry them, 
across Northamptonshire towards Cambridge, a 
modest " May I speak to you, if you please, sir, 
for a moment?" had enabled Spilsby, the bald- 
headed chief clerk, to usher into the consulting- 
room one of their favourite clients, Dr. Gran- 
tham, an eminent physician, whose practice of 
ten thousand per annum placed him, in the opin- 
ion of the firm, on a level with Boerhaave or 
Galen. 

"I am intruding, I fear?" said he, addressing 
Hamlyn, who rose to press him affectionately 
by the hand. " But I want, my dear sir, to ask 
you a little word of friendly advice. " We doc- 
tors," continued he, with a smile, " are accused 
of making quick work with patients who ask «* 
for a bit of lriendly advice ! But with you I will 
dare my fate." 

" Pray sit down !" exclaimed Hamlyn, push- 
ing forward the least uneasy of two uncomforta- 
ble arm-chairs. " How is Mrs. Grantham ?" 

" Well, I thank you— that is, as well as the 
anxious mother of twelve children can ever pre- 
tend to be. I have brought you, not my week's 
fees to carry to account, but a lump of money 
for investment— a lump of money, the possession 
of which one of my driblet-earning calling ought, 
perhaps, to explain, lest he be suspected of hav- 
ing taken earnest for the despatch of a bishop or 
a cabinet minister! The truth is, my dear sir, 
that these ten thousand pounds comprehend the 
whole of my scrapings together till I was two- 
tnd forty, when I sold them out of the five per 
cents, (for there were five per cents, on the earth 
in those days !) for a very sacred purpose. My 
brother, Dick Grantham, had an opportunity of 
purchasing a prothonotaryship, ana not a guinea 
in the world for the purpose. An insurance on 
his life, and his promise to repay me in ten 
years, determined me to risk what then consti- 
tuted the sole provision for my children. You 
don't know my brother Dick, I fancy? The 
finest fellow breathing — the soul of a king, sir ! I 
could hardly prevail on him to take the money, 
for he knew its importance to my family. How- 
ever, through my solicitors, I got the business 
settled without his knowledge; and the conse- 
quence was, that Dick married and settled, and 
instead of a pettifogging attorney, became a 
gentleman, ana the happiest man on earth ; and 
last week, sir (a year wltnin the term prescribed), 
my ten thousand pounds were paid over to the 
hands of my men of business ! Now they sug- 
gest a mortgage by way of investment, and 
have got one to the tune of six per cent, on the 
estate of an Irish earl. But I don't like mort- 
gages — least of all, on the estates of Irish earls 
—and so have come to ask your advice." 

During this apostrophe, an ordinary observer 
would have seen nothing in Richard Hamlvn 
but the attentive, courteous banker, wishing nis 
client to be a little more sparing of family de- 
tails (time being money, as poor Richard says} 
but prepared to give his grave and disinterested 
verdict in the sequel. A more discerning eye 
would have discovered, in the recesses of nis 
H 



deep-set eyes, varying indications of triumphv 
rapacity, and mistrust. The banker evidently 
hated to hear of moneys being paid over to an? 
man of business but a banker, just as Dr. Grant- 
tham would have been indignant had Hamlyn 
talked of consulting Keate or Brodie about a 
child sick of the scarlatina. 

" I dare say you fancy," resumed Dr. Gran- 
tham, attributing his silence and hesitation to* 
unconcern, "you, with your millionary, Roths* 
childish, stock-exchange ideas, that the disposal 
of a little fleabite like these ten thousand pounds 
ought not to disturb my night's rest, or spoil my 
appetite for my roast mutton ! But let me tell 
you, my dear Hamlyn, that we poor fellows, whe* 
pick up our guineas as pigeons peas, one at a 
time, instead of accomplishing thousands as you. 
do by a lucky turn of the money-markets or. 
news of an insurrection at Barcelona, are obliged- 
to look sharp after our farthings ! I'm in the. 
receipt of a noble income! but I and it ma/ 
drop to-morrow; for, as in most professions, wet 
doctors wear ourselves out in working for noth- 
ing, so that, when umuthine comes, we are al- 
most past our labour! The insurance offices 
try to make me believe that, in spite of my jolly; 
face, I'm a poor crazy fellow ; and that, instead" 
of living to the age of Methuselah, as I threat- 
en, my apoplexy stares them in the face. In, * 
short, myf dear sir, I am not so well off but that 
these ten thousand constitute a vital object to 
my bantlings. What do you advise me to do 1. 
Government securities? East India bonds 1 
Railway shares? Whit?" 

" If you will give me leave, I will think it 
over," replied the banker, unknilting the brows 
which had assumed an attitude of cogitation. 
" These kind of investments depend, of course, 
in a great measure, on the position of the par- 
ties: whether a small, steady, certain income 
be the object, or sure eventual profit of largec 
amount. I was offered the other day, on my pri- 
vate account, an occasion of partnership in one 
of the most lucrative concerns in the city. My 
responsibilities as a banker forbidding me to in- 
volve myself in any speculation which could, 
by any chance or possibility, affect the in teres ts- 
of the firm, I could not entertain the proposal,, 
concerning which I am, at present, bound to se- 
crecy. But I will consult the parties, and should, 
they sanction me in extending the offer to a. 
friend with the same facilities, believe me, my 
dear Grantham, few things in this world would 
afford me sincerer pleasure than to prove the 
means of obtaining so good a thing for a man 1 
so truly value as yourself. The investment 
would secure a provision for two of your sons 
hereafter, by a snare in — but I fear I must say 
no more ! Be assured only that I shall regard 
and cater for your interest as I would for my 
own. I need not tell you that I am a family- 
man, and qualified to feci for the father of a 
family." 

" My dear Hamlyn," cried the doctor, extend- 
ing his hand (which he was rarely in the habit 
of doing, unless for the purpose of feeling a. 
pulse or taking a fee!), "how shall I thank 
you for entering so readily into my views V 

"Not another word on the subject ! Wait till 
I have been able to make good my promises," 
replied the banker. "Meanwhile, you had 
best leave the money with vs. I fancy we can-, 
let you have exchequer-bills for it, if you think, 
proper." 

" Scarcely worth while, as a mow. tax&\R.\&c» 
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vestment is so shortly to be made," replied the 
doctor, producing from his pocket-book ten fair- 
complexioned notes tor &nt CfcousanD each, 
which he had just received at Couus's in ex- 
change lor the check of his solicitors in Lin- 
coln's Inn. 

" I will give yon a simple receipt, then, and 
ask the favour of you to look in on Saturday," 
said Uamlyn, taking from the desk before him a 
file of paper forms, one of which he filled up 
with an acknowledgment for ten thousand 
pounds, and signed in the name of Uamlyn and 
Co. 

"A thousand thanks," cried the doctor, as 
grateful as though he were accepting, instead of 
conferring an obligation. " On Saturday, then !" 
continued he, taking his consultation-book from 
his pocket, and inscribing the date among those 
of his professional visits ; " on Saturday, at 
three." 

To such a man as Grantham, it was indispen- 
sable to do the honours of the house ; and Ham- 
lyn accordingly suited the action to the word, 
alter saying, "Pnry let me see whether your car- 
riage is in waiting!" In spite of his visiter's 
prohibitions, he accompanied him through the 
banking-house towards the door, more than one 
of the clerks squinting upward from his labori- 
ous ink-letting to examine the outward man of 
the client honoured by the personal escort of the 
head of the house, while a girl with a shabby 
shawl pinned over her still shabbier gown, and 
a porter with a knot on his head, both of whom 
were staring away their impatience in the back- 
ground, with small checks to be cashed after 
their betters had been served, stood aside for the 
passage of the spruce, comely, well-fed gentle- 
men, as respectfully as though majesty itself 
were in presence. 

"Mr. 'amlyn, I b'lieve, sir. Please, sir, I'd 
be glad of a few minuts with you," said a de- 
cently-dressed woman in black, intercepting the 
passage of the banker on his return through the 
counting-house to his private room, after part- 
ing with the doctor. 

" My clerk, ma'am, will attend to yon instant- 
ly. Here, Spilsby 1" cried Mr. Hamlyn, beck- 
oning over tne counter the bald-headed clerk, 
who was at that moment assisting the cashier in 
the payment of checks ; trying, as he spoke, to 
escape from her detaining hand into his sanctum 
sanctorum. 

" I'd rather a deal, sir, with your leave, settle 
with one o' the partners, sir," persisted the wom- 
an ; and something in the wilfulness of her ap- 
peal instantly relieved the experienced banker 
from an apprehension, inspired at the first glance 
by her mourning suit and withered face, that he 
was about to be bothered with the dolefuls of 
a widow with one of those prodigious families 
of orphans, which newspaper advertisements 
are constantly providing, in their largest capitals, 
for the tender mercies of "the humane whom 
Heaven has blessed with affluence." 

" Be good enough to step this way, madam," 
said he, his countenance relaxing from its sud- 
den contraction ; and releasing Spilsby by a nod, 
he opened the door of the Blue Chamber, which 
his companion seemed scarcely less awe-struck 
at entering than if it were the royal closet. 

11 You remember me now, sir, I dare say ! Jane 
Darley, sir," said she, hesitating about taking 
the offered chair, and fumbling with her cloak 
as though her hands were trying to knead her 
into courage ; " widder of John Darley, sir, as 



kept the tap o' Lemon-tree Yard," she contin 
ued, seeing that the stony-faced banker made m 
sign of recognition ; " John Darley, sir, as bank 
ed with you, and the good gentleman your faihe 
as was, afore yon." 
Richard Hamlyn bowed thankfully, as ex 

Jected ; having been long aware that people o 
ane Darley's class, who have ever deposited « 
hundred pounds in the hands of a banker, con 
sider themselves thenceforward main props c 
the solidity of the firm. 

11 1 was sure you'd recollect, sir, when you wa- 
once put upon rememb'ring !" resumed the wid 
ow, with growing confidence, "'cause you an" 
likely to have forgot the four hundred pouns 
sir, you sold out lor me when I had to set uj 
my son Tummas in business." 

Again the banker bowed, though less thank 
fully. 

H Which was the reason, sir, I axed pariicc 
lar to see yonrself, instead of leaving matters o: 
such consequence to the young gentlemen 1 
spuk to without. John Darley, sir, if you re 
member, left me his hegs-heketricks, and a dea 
of trouble it's been to me, with the debts to cal 
in— many on 'em bad tins, I'm sorry to say — 
besides the tap t' attend to." 

" I rather think, madam," interrupted Ham 
lyn, "that my clerk, Mr. Spilsby, has mad* 
your affairs his especial consideration, and h*. 
Is therefore, perhaps, better qualified to — " 

11 1 ax your pardon, sir," replied the wido* 
Darley, again driven to the resource of fumbling 
her cloak for a countenance. " I don't think 
he've studied 'em at all ; for when I wanted 
to give Am the four 'undred poun to sell back 
into the funds — " 

" To buy into the funds/' amended the bank- 
er, in a low vpice. 

" He wanted to give me a receipt, sir, all a* 
one as if I was paying a debt ; which, as you 
know, sir, neither John Darley nor me was 
ever a farden beholden to the nrm," continued 
the widow, with an air of injured dignity. 

" You wish, in short, that we should purcha^f 
for you the value of four hundred pounds, in 
consols?" demanded Hamlyn, coming to th« 
point. " In the name of Jane Darley, widow, 1 
presume V 

"Yes, sir; in the name of Jane Darley, wid- 
der, sir, of Lemon-tree Yard ! for I still keer 
the tap, sir. After poor John Darley was taken 
away, sir, I found myself with—" 

" Vou have brought the amount in question, 1 
think you said, madam V* persisted the banker. 

" I've brought the money, sir, and the stock- 
receipts for the last sums as John Darley solti 
in— ' r 

" Bovght in," again amended the banker. 

" Just in order to show you, sir. whereabout* 
my stock lies, that they may all be lumped to- 
gether. For I've a hard matter, as it is, sir, ti 
make out the queer ways of the Bank, when I 
goes to receive my half- nearly dividend ; a lorn 
woman, sir, is sure to be put upon in places likt 
the stocks ; and as I'm not in circumstances u 
employ an attorney for every trifle, I—" 

" If it were agreeable to you, madam, w< 
should be most happv to relieve you of the trou 
ble," observed Mr. Hamlyn, gravely. " Youi 
dividends may be received with those of th» 
house, and cither carried to your account, v. 
paid over to you, as most agreeable." 

11 I'm sure, Mr. 'amlyn, sir, you're most kin* ; 
and consid'rate, sir," replied the widow Darlry 
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her nervous twitchings of the cloak subsiding 
into a series of grateful courtesies ; " and I return 
you many thanks, sir. John Darley always 
used to say, sir, pour feller, that your bank was 
as safe as the Bank of England ; and, God 
knows, 'tis a deal civiller, for Iferv^hey snap 
one up as if one came shop-lifting instead of 
only wanting to ax for one's own." 

11 If you will intrust these papers to me, mad- 
am, I will take cans to hare a power of attorney 
drawn out. and forwarded to you for signature, 
said Hamlyn, with the most conciliating bland- 



" 1 return you many thanks, sir. I am sure, 
sir, when I come to you about buying out the 
four undred poun' when 1 set up poor Tummas 
in the Borough, sir (as tallow-chandler, sir, and 
a very comfortable bus'ness he's made of it !), I 
little thought I should get my money back 
again, out of the fire, as a body may say. How- 
ever, please God, I did my duty to him, as John 
Darley's hegs-heketricks, and — " 

u Four hundred pounds !" said Mr. Hamlyn, 
in a sonorous, business-like voice, after having 
counted over eighty crumpled, greasy five- 
pound notes, conveying both to the smell and 
touch indications of their transit through the 
hands of Thomas Darley, the Borough tallow- 
chandler. " My clerk will wait upon you to- 
morrow morning in Lemon-tree Yard." 

" And with that, my dear Mrs. Snaggs," said 
the widow Darley (when relating the scene, an 
hour afterward, over a tumbler of brandy and 
water, in the dark cupboard denominated a 
back-parlour by her friend and neighbour, Mrs. 
Snaggs, the corn-chandler's wife of the Lemon- 
tree stable-yard V " with that, my dear, he wait- 
ed upon me to tne door with the look of a lord, 
and yet so affable and so brotherly-like, as if 
'twas a pleasure to htm to do a service to the 
widder and fatherless ! And so you see, Mrs. 
Snaggs, I'm to be spared the trouble of rigging 
myself out twice a year, and omnibus fares, and 
what not, io go bobbing up and down them 
bank offices— shoved in here, and pushed out 
there — and a surly clerk axing me at last (after 
looking at my papers) whether my name was 
Jane Darley, as if 'twas like to be anything 
else ! And all's to be done for me as if I was a 
lady in the land !" 

" And a mint o' money you'll be charged for 
the doing on it !" cried Mrs. Snaggs, who was 
keeping an eye to the shop through the glass 
partition, the chocolate-coloured window-cur- 
tain being carefully pinned aside to facilitate 
the good lady's watch over her binns of peas 
and beans, and sample-sacks of corn. 

11 Not I ! Leave me alone, Mrs. Snaggs, to 
take care o' the main chance! 'Kind words 
butter no parsnips, 1 thinks I; so I 'spressly 
asked what would be the charge. And what 
d'ye think was his ans'er 1 Why, that 'twas 
the dooty o* the firm to obleege the widder of an 
old and respectit constit'yent like John Dar- 
ley I I vow to goodness I could have kissed 
Mr. 'amlyn's precious feet at that moment, for 
the sort of heavenly smile with which he talked 
of respecting my poor dear good man as is dead 
and gone !" 

And, thanks to the touch of nature, or the 
mahogany-coloured glass of brandy and water 
she had gradually emptied, the widow proceeded 
to bathe with tears the memory of John Darley 
of Lemon-tree Yard, and the urbanity of Ham- 
:yn the banker. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Why did I change mjr college lift," 
lie cries, u fur benefice and wife V 
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On the day appointed for Colonel Hamilton's 
excursion to Cambridge, the travellers set forth 
with the spirits of boys of fifteen rather than of 
threescore. They were the very men to take 
delight, like Dr. Johnson, in being whirled along 
a good road in an easy chaise, and still greater 
in chirrupping away the evening at a crack inn, 
over a roaring fire, amid the ringing of bells, 
the scuffling of waiters, the rattle of night- 
coaches, and the fumes of Port-wine negus and 
brandy punch. 

With Dr. Markham, the expedition amounted 
to a party of pleasure, For the good vicar had 
not lost sight of his own sober fireside half a 
dozen times in as many years; and though 
somewhat formalized in deportment by the 
gravity of his functions, and still more by hav- 
ing officiated as a college tutor during the early 
part of his life, was by nature almost as genial 
of temper and temperament as the old colonel. 

Many were the merry anecdotes mutually 
confided of a subaltern's life in the East, and a 
sizar's pariaship at home, which enlivened the 
fireside of" the best inn's best room" in the good 
town of Northampton, where they stopped for 
the night; and Dr. Markham retired to rest, al- 
most ashamed to reflect in how different a mood 
of mind he was about to re-enter Cambridge from 
that in which he had departed, with bis bride, 
nine years before, to take possession of his college 
living. The worthy man did not, of course, per- 
ceive that be was by no means the worse Chris- 
tian for being somewhat less of a prig. 

On the morrow they were off early, intending 
to arrive for an hours daylight before dinner- 
time, that Colonel Hamilton might engage his 
young friend to join them at the Hoop. 

" A queer fancy of this lad of Hamlyn's !'■ 
said the colonel, after settling himself in a com- 
fortable corner of his easy chariot. "A very 
queer fancy, to spend his last vacation scamper- 
ing over Italy, and tkis one at Cambridge, with 
such a home as Dean Park open-armed to re- 
ceive him 1" 

" He is reading hard for his degree," replied 
the doctor, always cautious in bis remarks where 
the family at Dean was concerned (for the bene- 
factions of Hamlyn to the parish placed him be- 
fore the vicar in the light of a patron), "and 
may find it necessary to repair the idleness pro- 
duced by his summer , apleasures. M 

11 But with Henry Hamlyn's talents, doctor, 
he might hare been pretty sure of passing 1" 

" Not, however, or attaining the nigh honours 
expected of him." 

" But why the deuse mud he attain high hon- 
ours 1 What's the use on'tl Be don't pre- 
tend to a mitre or the woolsack ; and what the 
plague a better banker will he make for having 
strained every nerve for university distinctions 1 ' 

11 A man is never the worse thought of in pub- 
lic or private life for having proved himself a 
first-rate scholar," replied the vicar. " Look at 
Macauley, look at Canning, look at—" 

"At present I only want to look at Henry 
Hamlyn, my dear doctor !" interrupted Colonel 
Hamilton ; " and I see as plain as a pikestaff 
that all these classics ana metaphysics have 
served to put him sadly out of conceit of Cock- 
er's ArUhuieAicA \* &ft ^tKENa^wsora.^^ 
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I only ask you? is there common sense in it, 
for a young fellow to give up five or six of the 
best years of his life to the acquirement of two 
languages talked nowhere on the face of the 
globe ; whose works are all translated into good, 
sensible English; and which, to my thinking, 
since they're called the dead languages, were 
just as well buried and put out of the way?" 

The doctor's pride of scholarship forbade all 
affectation of acquiescence in this illiberal propo- 
sition; and if Walter Hamlyn had decided the 
colonel to be a Goth, the vicar was beginning to 
regard him as a Vandal ! 

41 1 tell ye what, doctor," resumed the old 
gentleman, vexed at his silence, "in my opinion, 
if all the time and brains expended upon Latin 
and Greek for the last five hundred years had 
been applied to the study of the sciences, which 
really forward the progress of mankind, we 
should have been millions of miles nearer the 
moon, and thousands nearer the centre by this 
time; and so. maybe, have given the poor their 
eoals, this bitter winter, for sixpence the chal- 
dron, and sold 'em their linsey-woolsey at two- 
pence a yard !" 

Doctor Markham ventured a word or two 
concerning the value of moral enlightenment 
and mental civilization to the welfare of man- 
kind, but was speedily interrupted. 

11 Pho, pho, pho ! If your law-makers or gos- 
pel-preachers require the addition of Plato and 
Socrates to teach 'em their bus'ness, what be- 
comes of Christianity 1" cried Colonel Hamil- 
ton. " The Bible, sir, and algebra, afford ballast 
enough lor any man's understanding that wants 
settling ! As to the influence of learning on in- 
dividual prosperity, look at me, doctor! As 
there was then no Haileybury by way of prep- 
aration for Indv, I was dunced over Greek and 
Latin at the Charter House from ten till fifteen, 
and from that day to this have never opened a 
classic! Fortunately for me, I happened to 
have what Is called a turn for mechanics (as my 
family might have found out from my having 
managed to manufactur 1 a redcap's draw-bucket 
afore I was breeched !). So, on reaching Bom- 
bay, having already a crotchet in my head which 
determined me to fight like a dragon to conquer 
an independence, I set my shoulder to the wheel, 
and studied at the college there till I made some 
figure in the engineering department Once 
employed, I'd the Tuck to compass a great hit by 
the invention of a caisson for a lock on the mili- 
tary canal at Chinderapore, where I was sta- 
tioned ; and my fortune was made, sir. I got 
employment, and employment begot spirits and 
zeal. And now pray tell me, what would all 
the Homer and Horace in the world have done 
towards helping me to scrape together a plum 1 
whereas, if I'd gone out to Indy a first-rate 
mathematician, a first-rate civil engineer—" 

" We do rather pique ourselves at Cambridge 
on our mathematical proficiency I" slyly rejoined 
the doctor. " However, to return to the present 
pursuits of young Mr. Hamlvn, I fancy that, 
oeiog less pampered by his lather than bis hand- 
some elder brother, Henry may find his college 
life a pleasanter thing than the formality of 
Cavendish Square or seclusion of Dean Park. 
You don't know what an exciting existence is 
that of a young man distinguished in the Uni- 
versity, and endowed with Henry Hamlyn's 
means, both worldly and intellectual !" 

And forthwith the good doctor began to en- 
Isagt anew; as though he had never before 



! touched upon the subject, on the pleasures of 
college cheer, college honours, college sociality 
— the ale, milk-punch, and aristocratic " wi- 
rings" of Trin. Coll. ; which, having the usual in- 
fluence of a thrice-told tale, the sonorous breath- 
ings of Hamilton in his cozy corner (as if keep- 
ing cadence to the rising of the postboys in their 
stirrups') soon announced that he was happy io 
the land of dreams. 

While enjoying himself in that aerial region, an 
unlucky change came over the face of the earth. 
A drizzly rain began to beat against the carriage- 
windows, shutting out the scarcely more cheering 
prospect of the county of Hunts; and when the 
colonel began rubbing his eyes at last, on being 
jogged by his companion as they entered the 
High-street of Cambridge, there was unques- 
tionably nothing in the scene to justify the ex- 
citement and exultation beaming in the looks of 
the D.D. of St John's. The piashy pavement 
and streaming kennels of a dingy, tortuous street, 
along which a few draggle-suited collegians- 
were straggling through the mists of a rainy 
evening, amid half-lighted shops, whose twink- 
lings were scarcely discernible through the dim 
windows, imparted no enlivenment to a spot, the 
quaint antiquities of which require fresh air and 
broad daylight to assume their more imposing 
dignity in the eyes of the stranger. 

"By George, doctor! you deserve to have 
lived and died the fellow of a college — if you 
compare this close, fusty town with the open 
pastures of Dean Park ! cried Colonel Hamil- 
ton, as the carriage bowled onward to the Hoop, 
where the jingling bell called forth the alacrity of 
landlord and waiters to do homage to the pro- 
prietor of so handsome a carriage; some old 
gentleman of fortune, they decided, come to 
matriculate his son and heir at Cambridge, un- 
der the instructions of the reverend private tu- 
tor, his companion. 

Either his nap or the rainy afternoon had op- 
erated unfavourably on his spirits ; for Colonel 
Hamilton began on the very threshold to insti- 
tute unfavourable comparisons with the comfort- 
able, wholesome, hearty country inn of the day 
before. 

Instead of the straight-combed hair, blue coat, 
and corduroys of the half-host, half-farmer of 
their last halting-place, the head-waiter and his 
subs displayed an impertinent foe simile of the 
young men whose cigars they were in the habit 
of lighting, and whose current accounts for 
broiled fowls, devilled kidneys, bishops, and 
cardinals, they were in the habit of " leaving," 
so bs to authorize an entry in their master's 
books of—" to bill delivered." 

Ushered into a gaudy parlour, scented with 
spirits and tobacco so as to resemble the bar- 
rack-room of a marching regiment far more 
than was compatible with the decorum of Alma 
Mater, the colonel was pursued by the head- 
waiter, who stirred up the already roaring fire 
till it emulated the blast furnace of a foundry, 
while the subordinates followed, with officious 
zeal, bustling in the chaise-seats and dressing- 
boxes they knew must be instantly removed into 
the bedrooms, before Johnston, who was paying 
thepostboys, could prevent their interference. 

While Colonel Hamilton stood as near the 
hearth-rug as the tremendous fire of glowing 
cinders would allow, wondering when the exit 
of these troublesome bustlers would admit of 
shutting the door to the exclusion of the damp 
draught of evening air, the crimson-faced host,. 
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attired in a cobalt blue stock, made his appear- 
ance, bearing in his hand a strip of paper half 
a yaid long, which, to any but a new comer 
within his gates, would hare assumed an alarm- 
ing aspect. 

" Will you please to order dinner, sir?" said 
he, with the deference due to a traveller with 
four horses and an " own man" of Johnston's 
•respectability. 

11 Can you tell me, pray, where Mr. Hamlyn of 
Trinity is to be found 1" inquired the colonel in 
his turn, preoccupied with the object of his 
journey. 

41 No, sir, I canturf. sir. Will you be pleased 
to order dinner, sir?" persisted the host, equally 
intent upon Aif object of the moment 

"I will thank you to inquire," said Colonel 
Hamilton, accepting the ottered protocol as his 
best chance of obtaining immediate attention. 

" John, inquire whether a Mr. Humbling's in 
college," said the host, addressing bis head 
waiter; who, having in his turn commissioned 
a sub, Boots, or one of the u somebodies' 1 al- 
ways hanging about an inn yard, was despatch- 
ed in search of information which nobody was 
interested to impart, leaving the hero in the blue 
stock to hazard a few observations to the sup- 
posed private tutor on the vexation of the after- 
noon having turned out rainy ; while the eye of 
Colonel Hamilton wandered vacantly over the 
strip of paper in his hand, setting forth, with a 
perfection of caligraphy that did honour to the 
clerkship of the University, a catalogue of all 
the soups included in Mrs. Rundell's Domestic 
Cookery, all the fishes of the sea, and all the 
fowls of the poultry-yard, besides made dishes 
in endless vanety. 

Insufficiently versed in the habits of such re- 
sorts to know that the turbot he ordered would 
probably make its appearance in the shape of a 
mill, and the promised gravy soup as washy 
broth, with a dogger-bank of black pepper at 
the bottom, Colonel Hamilton, in the expecta- 
tion of Henry Hamlyn's arrival, issued orders 
for as good a dinner as the yard of foolscap be- 
fore him undertook to promise ; and having so 
far benefited by the measure as to rid himself of 
the presence of the gentleman who so much re- 
sembled one of his own porter-butts dressed out 
by an advertising clothes-warehouse, waited 
patiently the return of his messenger. 

A new persecution, however, now commenced. 
The bustling waiters, having removed the lug- 
gage, reappeared with trestles and trays, cruet- 
btands and bread-baskets; again leaving open 
the door, and beginning to lay the cloth and re- 
fold the napkins with as much fuss and empha- 
sis as for a dinner-party of fourteen. 

Still no answer arrived. The intelligence 
that " no Mr. Humbling was known in Trinity" 
not being likely to add an item to the bill, was 
withheld in order to be brought in by the land- 
lord with the soup-tureen; nor was it till after 
repeated rings at the bell, and the despatchal of 
as many messengers as issue per diem from 
Downing-street during the session of Parlia- 
ment, that intelligible answer was at length de- 
livered to Colonel Hamilton, to the effect that 
"Mr. Henry Hamlyn. of Trinity, was not in 
college, having quitted Cambridge some days 
before for London." 

" So, so, so !" cried Colonel Hamilton. " This 
is the wav these youngsters impose upon the old 
fogeys. This admirable Crichton, who fancies 
himself too learned for a banker, and persuades 



his poor, fond, foolish mother and sister that he's 
sapping his brains out at Trinity, is most likely, 
at this moment, lounging on the Chain Pier at 
Brighton, or resolving the problems of the 
Christmas Pantomime! A pretty couple o' 
blockheads we look like, doctor, to have com* 
so far on such a fool's errand !" 

'' Pray do not include me, my dear sir, in any 
such category!" cried Dr. Markham, good-hu- 
mouredly. " My object will be fully answered 
in a pleasant journey, and a peep at the old spot 
where, before I became the happiest husband 
and person in England, I was the most content- 
ed old bachelor. Looking forward to a cheer* 
ful dinner and glass of wine with you, and beat- 
ing up the quarters afterward of a few old col- 
lege chums who still stick to their fellowships, 
I can afford latitude for my young friend's vaca- 
tion rambles." 

" 1 can't help wishing, however, that his dear 
good mother had contrived to get better in- 
formation concerning the lad's movements, be- 
fore she stimulated me to this wild-goose expe- 
dition !" was the colonel's secret but ever recur- 
ring reflection during dinner; and, deeply im- 
pressed as he was by the importance oi his in- 
terposition, at such a crisis, to the happiness of 
the family he so dearly valued, the colonel, 
though cautious of avowing the extent of his 
uneasiness, could not altogether conceal from 
his companion his vexation at the disappoint- 
ment. Already Dr. Markham had privately 
resolved to abstain from his threatened visit to 
St. John's, in order that the old gentleman 
might be comforted by his usual game at back- 
gammon. 

U I tell ye what, doctor," cried the colonel, 
when the waiters had delivered the travellers 
from their officious presence, " if it didn't very 
much signify to you, now you've got your fur- 
lough where you spent your leave of absence, 
I'd ask the favour of you to accompany me to- 
morrow to town (I've a vast mind for an inter- 
view with this boy before I'm a week older) ; 
and after a day or two in Lon'on, we'll back to 
Ovington, and surprise the goo it lady at the 
Vicarage with an account of our scapegrace ex- 
ploit !" 

" With all my heart— with all my heart !" re- 
plied Dr. Markham, readily conceiving that 
these precipitate movements had a more serious 
motive than the old gentleman was at liberty to 
avow. " I am prepared, like a faithful esquire, 
to follow the wanderings of my own liege knight, 
on condition, however, that you take a glance 
at King's College Chapel, and allow me one at 
my old shop, to-morrow, before we get into the 
carriage." 

So reasonable a request was, of course, cheer- 
fully acceded to, and at an earlier hour than the 
head-waiter judged it by any means becoming 
for " ^enrnien as travelled with four osscs" to 
be astir, Markham was approaching the sober- 
suited home of his bachelorhood, preparatory to 
escorting the colonel to Trinity Cnapel. 

To Dr. Markham. it was like pressing the 
hand of an old friend to pass under the venera- 
ble gateway of St. John's ; and, lo ! on raising 
his eyes towards the narrow windows of the old 
rooms, through which, during sixteen years of 
his life, he had gazed, day after day, on that 
uneventful quadrangle, the contrast afforded by 
the loncless, cheerless gloom of the spot to his 
own happv, affectionate, independent home, ex- 
cited such feelings of thankfulness in thfttaatt. 
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of the good vicar, that he was almost glad to be 
secure from encounter with his college friends 
while under their influence. 

At that moment the past was revived, warm 
and like life around him, by the magic force of 
association. Not an angle of those ancient struc- 
tures but had some peculiar interest in his eyes, 
not a tree in those college gardens but was con- 
nected with some incident of earlier years. The 
sound of the long-familiar bells recalled throng- 
ing thoughts and half-effaced aspirations. Ech- 
oes, long silent, were awakened m the depths of 
his heart. He seemed to live over again the 
days when his hopes of happiness were com- 
prised in the acquiring of a modest home, over 
which a certain gentle Cousin Kilty was to pre- 
side, and become the mother of the olive- 
branches round about his table. 

Heartfelt was the gratitude of the good vicar 
when he considered that the home, and the 
Cousin Kitty, and the olive-branches had been 
fully vouchsafed him, the prospects of his chil- 
dren, as well as the welfare of their parents, 
being secured, under the will of Providence, by 
the zealous aid of his friend, Hamlyn the banker. 

Still overflowing with thankfulness were the 
good man's feelings when he rejoined Colonel 
Hamilton, who, having recovered, in a good 
night's rest, his disappointment at Henry Ham- 
lyn's absence, was quite as ready to admire and 

5 raise as the most enthusiastic of Cantabs could 
esire. On emerging from the Chapel of Trin- 
ity, after a passing glance at Roubilliac's noble 
statue of Newton, into the imposing quadrangle, 
the colonel's ecstasies burst forth. 

41 By George ! I begin to feel ashamed of all 
the treasons I uttered yesterday i" cried he. 
" Either the grave aspect of yonder solemn old 
dons, or the atmosphere of the place has be- 
witched me ; for I feel disposed to recant my 
anticlassical heresies. In this quaint old spot, 
that seems proud to bear record of the greatness 
of the minds which, for so many centuries, have 
devoted themselves to study within its walls, 
one must not pretend to underrate the value of 
learning. In flashy, noisy Lon'on — amid the 
bustle o' business and whirl o' pleasure— one 
comes to fancy the gravity of philosophy all 
gammon. But here, it seems to attain a sort of 
Bible sanctity ! One is forced to acknowledge 
that if it do not forward the labour of money- 
getting, or the sport of money-spending, it af- 
fords at least consolation to a solitary life. Old 
dunce as 1 am, I could find it in my heart to un- 
cap, like an under-graduate, to yonder solemn 
old dons, who look as if nothing could move 
'em that has happened on the face of the earth 
since the days of Herodotus." 

u Yes, I remember fancying myself a prodi- 
gious philosopher so long as I was one of them !" 
replied the doctor. 

M ' Warn non populi fkices, nnn purpnim regain 
Flexit, et InOdans agituu dbcordia fmtVM.' 

Though I doubt whether aught in their morning's 
reading pleases them as well as the last bulletin 
from Caoool." 

Colonel Hamilton, startled by the sound of a 
language which had rarely greeted his ears since 
he Tell the Charter-House, now proposed that, 
before they quitted Trinity, they should visit the 
rooms of Henry Hamlyn. 

" I should like to inscribe my name with his 
own pen on his own table !" said he, " in proof 
hereafter of the reality of my visit." 

And, having ascertained that dmiug their ab- 



sence Johnston was to settle the inn-accoum 
and see the horses put to, Dr. Mark ham, well 
acquainted with young Ham lyn's college tutor, 
obtained such credentials as opened the door ol 
his rooms. From the same respectable source, 
the friends of the truant were supplied, unasked, 
with an earnest tribute to his merits. They 
had the satisfaction of hearing that, with the 
highest distinctions of the u Diversity, young 
Hamlyn conciliated a larger share of its aft'ec- 
lions than is usually accorded to the pet of the 
bigwigs. 

11 Henry is a general favourite," said Dr. 
Markham's learned friend ; u so general, that I 
sometimes almost wonder at the severity of his 
application. Even at Cambridge, as Erasmus 
has it — ' Non desunl crassi quidetn qui studios** 
A tibris deierrtant; and I sometimes fear the best 
head in Trinity may come, like the thickest, to 
be broken, out of a tandem; and I confess I am 
as fond of my pupil as I am proud. By-and-by, 
when his imagination is a little sobered, and his 
warm-hearted enthusiasm tamed down into a 
more practical view of the things of this world, 
it will go hard but we hear of Uamlyn as one 
of the most distinguished men of his time. He 
has been a little overset by his foreign excur- 
sion. I never know what to make of my young 
men when they come back with their brains 
turned by Switzerland and the Rhine ; but the 
brief madness usually flies off in the fumes of a 
few odes. They rhyme themselves sober again, 
and, ailer producing a new canto to Childe 
Harold, not quite as good as the first, fall to, as 
before, upon their more important studies. 

After this indication to the leading foible of 
poor Henry, it did not surprise either the vicar 
or Colonel Hamilton, on being admitted by the 
gyp into his rooms, to find them, in addition to 
their simple, solid furniture, adorned with some 
admirable sketches of the Abruzzi, bearing the 
initials of H. H., and a selection from the finer 
engravings of Raphael Morghen after the chef 
d'eeuvresof the ancient masters ; in place of the 
glaring portraits of actresses and opera-dancers 
constituting the usual embellishment of a youn? 
man's lodgings. On a bracket between the 
windows, intended to support a clock, a highly- 
necessary companion of a student's leisure (but 
which, in half the other rooms of the college, 
would have exhibited a statuette of Taglioni or 
Fanny Elsler, or, at best, of the chaster grace* 
of Mademoiselle Rachel), stood the cast of a 
splendid original bust by Gibson ; a female head, 
purporting, as announced by the crescent on its 
brows, to represent the severe beauty of the God- 
dess of Night; the " queen and huntress, chaste 
and fair," of Ben Jonson. On the table stood 
a china vase, or flower-pot, containing what, at 
first sight, Dr. Markhain pronounced to be a 
stump of blacklead pencil, so slight was the 
trace of foliage confirming the assurance of the 
gyp that it was a myrtle-tree, brought with great 
care and trouble by Mr. Hamlyn from some fa- 
mous place in foreign parts, which he had strict 
orders to water carefully during his absence. 

"A sprig of rubbish from Virgil's tomb, or 
the Grotto of Egeria, I'll be bound!" cried the 
colonel, with a hearty laugh. "Doctor, doctor, 
why don't you perform your salam to so classi- 
cial a relic 1 Ten to one, the poor lad has gin 
a sonnet to't in his note-hook, and expects his 
verses and stunted laurels to flourish together. 
But God be gracious to me, what have we here !' ! 
cried he, a moment afterward, congratulating 
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himself tfaflt his rash exclamation had probably 
been nnhearti by the vicar, who was staring his 
••ve* out at Henry's fine sketch of the ruins of 
Tuseuhim, classically explained by the gyp, 
matching over his shoulder, to be " Tullus's Wil- 
iow at Room." 

The letter, a single glance at which had ex- 
torted so vehement an ejaculation from Colonel 
Hamilton, ^ras lying unopened on Henry Ham- 
lyn's desk, accompanied by a note or two, and a 
slip of paper having the appearance of a bill, all 
nf which had evidently arrived during his ab- 
*ence. 

With a degree of indiscretion (pardonable or 
unpardonable, who shall decide?), Colonel Ham- 
ilton, perceiving that the doctor was still thor- 
oughly absorbed by a rfnlendid print of the Trans- 
figuration which constituted the masterwork of 
the Hamlyn Gallery, raised it from the desk, and 
deliberately examined the superscription and 
seal, the paper and postmark; forming inferen- 
ces, perhaps, from its thickness and complexion, 
of the length and nature of the epistle. Nay, af- 
ter laying it down once, as if he had satisfied 
himself fully on these points, such was the old 
gentleman's pertinacious interest in the corre- 
;>pondent of tne young graduate of Trinity, that 
he actually took'it a second time from the desk; 
and, after a renewed and still more careful ex- 
amination, replaced it on the table. 

"Of all the strange things I ever knew in this 
vorld, this is the strangest !" muttered he, when, 
after a liberal gratuity to the gyp, and a request 
that, on Mr. Hamlyn's arrival,' the visit of Col- 
onel Hamilton and Dr. Markham might be in- 
stantly announced to him, they quitted the rooms; 
nor could the utmost endeavours of Dr. Mark- 
ham to revive his previous enthusiasm while 
proceeding through a hurried visit to King's Col- 
lege and Downing, obtain more than monosylla- 
bles from the preoccupied colonel. 

So silent and mechanical were his movements, 
when, on reaching the Hoop, he hurried into his 
carriage, waiting at the door with the postboys 
in their saddles, that the pursy gentleman in the 
'•laret-coloured velvet girth felt convinced the 
brill of the preceding day had been detected, or 
that the charge of fifteen shillings a bottle for 
claret moved the old gentleman's displeasure; 
and, but that the waiters had the donation of 
Johnston safe in their pockets, they would have 
trembled for their half-crowns. 

Dr. Markham was luckily too much absorbed 
by the numberless interests and associations re- 
viving ever}* moment around him to take heed 
of the colonel's absence of mind, and the car- 
riage reached the Trumpington turnpike ere a 
syllable escaped his lira after the memorable ex- 
clamation betraying his discover}' of some as- 
tounding mystery connected with Henry Ham- 
lvn N correspondence. "By George! the very 
Mrangest thing in the world!" were fated to be 
his " few last words" in Cambridge. 



CHAPTER V. 



•* (tood-natara ha» an cndlftai aoarc* of pleasure in it ; 
and the representation of domettic lifo filled with lU natu- 
ral gratification* (inattad of the Tcxations ronerally inaivl- 
«•! ujmii in Inn writing* of the witty) will be a very rood 
"ffic-o to tnciety. It wwild bo a lamentable llrnir that a 
man inurt be a philosopher to kuvw how to paas away hia 
t: u» agreeably."— Stkelk 

' 1 was determined to take you by surprise, 



I my dear Hamlyn," cried Colonel Hamilton, as, 
! following close the footman who announced him, 
| and followed closely in his turn t>y Dr. Mark- 
ham, he entered the drawing-room in Cavendi»h 
Square, at what he supposed to be a late hour 
for tea. 

But if he had calculated on seeing an expres- 
sion of joyful astonishment portray itself in the 
countenance of the banker, he was speedily un- 
deceived. After a stammered greeting to two 
such unexpected visiters, nothing remained ap- 
parent in Hamlyn's face and deportment but an 
air of embarrassment and chagrin. 

The tea-tray had been already removed ; and, 
on their arrival, Hamlyn was seated in his slip- 
pers, in all the disarray of domestic ease, beside 
a writing-table, covered with papers, amid 
which stood a reflecting lamp. It was clear to 
the observant eye of Dr. Markham, that the 
banker, intently occupied in some important cal- 
culation, upon which he judged it worth while 
to expend nis leisure hours, wished them back 
at Ovington, or anywhere else, a hundred miles 
from Cavendish Square. 

It was, in fact, the good colonel himself who 
was most "surprised" on the occasion ! For he 
had felt assured of finding Henry Hamlyn with 
his father, most likely engaged in bitter alterca- 
tion ; instead of which, it wa* clear, from the first 
two or three words uttered by the banker, that 
he was unaware of his younger son being in 
town. 

" Whom did you expect to find with me, my 
dear colonel, that you appear so astonished at 
my being alone V 1 said Hamlyn. " Believe me, 
so long as my family remains at Dean, 1 am 
(mite as great a solitary in town as you at Bur- 
lington. Between the sporting turn of Waller 
and the studious turn of Harry, I am as much 
left to myself as though I had not a son to call 
my own !" 

Luckily, the colonel had forewarned Dr. 
Markham that, on account of a disagreement in 
the Hamlyn family, no allusion must be made 
to his proposed visit to Henry Hamlyn. 

" I'm not tbnd of mysteries and concealments, 
my dear doctor!" said he. "But between our- 
selves, it may enable ine to serve all parties with 
a surer chance, if we say nothing at present of 
our little madcap trip to Cambridge. Luckily, 
poor Hamlyn is not given to asking idle ques- 
tions, like that burly baronet of a brother-in-law 
at the Hyde. He'll take our journey as a mat- 
ter of course. For I told him afore he left War- 
wickshire I must be up in town shortly, to look 
out for my daughter-in-law's arrival. 80, if 
vou love me, not a syllable in allusion to poor 
harry !" 

This prohibition having been enforced anew 
by a significant look, on learning from Ham- 
lyn's grave announcement that his son was 
"reading hard at Cambridge," the vicar was 
not a little amused at the bungling efforts made 
by so poor a dissembler as the colonel to con- 
ceal that they had reached London by the nor- 
thern instead of the western road. 

Still, old Hamilton might have blundered and 
blundered on, without attracting the notice of 
his companion. For the greater the efforts of 
Hamlyn to talk chattily and do the honours of 
the tea-table, already replenished, the plainer it 
became, from sundry glances at his wriiing-u- 
ble covered with paper.*, that his mind w;;* ever 
and anon reverting to the ucnip.'.tinn f;ou v,!ikh 
he had been diituibed by his I ii ends. 
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" I conclude yon hare not yet had time since 
•your arrival/' observed the host, with a vague- 
ness of eye that must have struck a more per- 
spicacious man than Hamilton, "to make in- 
quiries concerning Mrs. Robert's arrival V 

" Faith, I scarcely know where to make 'em. 
-till I obtain the information from you !" replied 
the colonel. 

11 From me? I thought you were in frequent 
'correspondence. / have not had the smallest 
communication with her (except the formal no- 
ting and payment of her jointure through the 
banking-house^ for the last two years." 

" I know it, I know it 1 Her fast letter to me 
-was dated from Florence, and told me I might 
look out for her about the middle of January. 
'The middle will probably turn out the end. No 
'woman with a journey ot a thousand miles afore 
her was ever punctual to a week or so. But 
Ellen never told me what hotel she should stop 
at in her way through town." 

" Hamilton seems to take me for a conjurer, 
-and fancy I have the art of divining people's in- 
tentions?" said Hamlyn, addressing Dr. Mark- 
ham, as if suddenly afraid of appearing to neg- 
lect his humbler guest; but, in reality, to dis- 
tract the observant eye of the vicar from some 
object on which it appeared to settle near the 
writing-table. 

" Don't flatter yourself! I don't think you a 
-greater conjurer than myself, unless where scrip 
and omnium are concerned. I simply fancied 
tou might be able to tell roe to what hotel Lady 
Burlington was in the habit of resorting 1" 

" Lady Burlington 1 I thought you were talk- 
ing of Mrs. Robert Hamilton 1" interposed Dr. 
Markham, with a puzzled air. 

" And so I am ! They've been travelling to- 
. gether in Italy. When Ellen came down to vis- 
it you at Dean Park, my dear Hamlyn, on her 
marriage, she made acquaintance, it seems, with 
Lady Burlington; and meeting together thus 
strangely in a foreign country, already widows, 
and, as it were, in exile, they nat'rally struck up 
a friendship, poor things !" 

Mr. Hamlyn appeared disagreeably startled 
by this explanation. 

" It is therefore more than probable," pursued 
the colonel, "that Ellen, who knows little or 
nothing of Lon'on, will profit by her friend's ex- 
perience about such a matter as the choice of a 
hotel." 

"Likely enough!" observed Dr. Markham, 
seeing that Hamlyn was unprepared to reply. 
"And Lady Burlington, if I remember, always 
went to Mi van's. In Sir Roger's time, at least, 
I amcertnin they frequented Mi van's; for I well 
remember seeing them start from thence one 
-morning for Ascot races; and I, who knew 
something of the entanglement of their affairs, 
•could not help feeling sore at heart as 1 stood 
watching their showy four-in-hand turn the cor- 
ner of Grosvenor Square." 

"It is a most extraordinary thing that he 
.-should never have mentioned to me having made 
her acquaintance!" cried Hamlyn. after some 
f minutes 1 silence, as if musing aloud. 

" Who 1 Markam 7 Why, suTely. you must 
have known pretty well the degree of acquaint- 
ance that subsisted between Overton Vicarage 
and Burlington Manor?' cried Colonel Hamil- 
ton, becoming alive to the absent, hurried man- 
ner of his friend. 

" I— I was talking of—" 

" I think you scarcely know what you're talk- 



ing of, my dear fellow !" cried the colonel, slap- 
ping him on the back. " Were you o' WaUy s 
age, 1 can tell you, I should fancy you were 
over head and ears in love !" 

" I was talking of my son Henry and your 
daughter-in-law," said Hamlyn, stoutly, think- 
ing it more prudent to speak out than incur the 
suspicion, in Colonel Hamilton's mind, of being 
a musing visionary. "I was expressing my 
surprise that my son should never have alluded 
to having met Mrs. Robert Hamilton in Italy." 

"And how the plague d'ye know they did 
meet?" cried the colonel, on this point almost a* 
curious as his friend. 

" Because Henry spent some time in company 
with Lady Burlington. He brought me letters 
from her, and papers of consequence. Bui 
though, ere he hurried to Cambridge for the 
commencement of term, he spent a day with roe 
here in town, alone, and freely discussing all 
the occurrences of his tour, I am certain, quite 
certain^ he never hazarded the remotest allusion 
to a person so peculiarly interesting to the feel- 
ings of us all as — as — Mrs. Robert Hamilton." 

11 There's no accounting for the mysteries of 
young folks ; or, rather, what they may or may 
not think worth mentioning. As Harry knew 
you'd not, in the first instance, shown yourself 
mighty partial to my poor daughter-in-law, he 
might fancy you did not care to hear of her in- 
timacy with your friend Lady Burlington ; or, 
maybe, to hear of her at all !" 

"Still, a person so singularly beautiful and 
accomplished as Mrs. Robert cannot but have 
attracted the greatest attention abroad; and it 
would have been only natural to say how he 
found her looking, and whether as much admired 
as we suppose." 

" She is strikingly beautiful, eh V 9 cried Ham- 
ilton. " How the deuse, then, came you to be 
always so indignant at what you called Bob's 
infatuation ?" 

u 1 might think her singularly lovely, yet an 
imprudent match for a young man of poor Rob- 
ert's brilliant prospects." 

" You're queer fishes, vastly queer fishes, you 
money-spinners!" cried Colonel Hamilton, al- 
most pettishly. " You seem to think there's no- 
thing teller to be bought with money than mon- 
ey ! What the plague could my poor boy get 
better, in exchange ibr his heirship to uf>.ecn 
thousand a year, than a pretty young wife? 
However, we won't fight that battle over again, 
the only point ever in dispute between us ! And 
since you say Mi van's is the place, we'll go and 
look after Ellen to-morrow morning, doctor, if 
you've no objection." 

After a few inquiries on Hamilton's part about 
the party at Rotherwood Castle, and the health 
of the Marchioness of Darlford, purporting to 
change the conversation, and a little parish gos- 
sip between the banker and the vicar, the visit- 
ers re-entered their hackney-coach, and return- 
ed to Fenton's Hotel, te sleep soundly after three 
days of exertion so unusual in the even tenour 
of their sober lives. 

But the sleep of the banker was fated to be 
less easy. His heart was disquieted within him. 
By nature mistrustful, and his mistrusts aggra- 
vated at times to torture by the consciousness 
of a load of concealments, new anxieties had 
been created in his mind by the sudden discovery 
of this unsuspected intimacy between the tw* 
women he liked least on earth. 

Richard Hamlyn, whatever else might be his 
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veaknwses, had, it most be admitted, little lean- 
ing towards the gentler sex. A harassed, anxious 
life either inclines a man to put unlimited trust 
in the virtues of women, and derive his chief sol- 
ace from their affectionate companionship, or 
lo endure them as an inevitable encumbrance. 
Hamlyn, such was his austere nature, had 
adopted the latter alternative. Instead of rever- 
encing the meek submission of his wife, he re- 
garded her as an obstacle which he had con- 
quered. Incapable of appreciating the greatness 
of her self-abnegation, tie estimated her as mere- 
ly one of the passive portions of his social ex- 
istence. But Lady Burlington and Mrs. Robert 
Hamilton had thwarted his purposes; and these 
two women he loathed — yea, Umthcti — in spite o( 
the "bailed breath and whispering humbleness" 
with which, in their enforced intercourse, he was 
ia the habit of accosting them. 

Nevertheless, the widow of Sir Roger Burling- 
ton, young, fair, gentle, was a singular object for 
antipathy! It was scarcely possible to see a 
tweeter, more timid, or more feminine woman. 
Infirm of health, still more infirm of purpose, she 
vas naturally at the disposal of those surround- 
ing her who chose to be at the trouble of regu- 
lating' her movements. But as the dove, in the 
exercise of its domestic functions, is said to ac- 
quire the ferocity of the eagle, as a wife and 
mother, a bereaved wife and anxious mother, 
Lady Burlington had assumed sufficient cour- 
age to defend the rights and interests ofker only 
child from the somewhat arbitrary dwposal of 
the banker; and, unused to opposition, least of 
all from a woman*, Hamlyn had no patience with 
the fair and fragile-looking thing in its widow's 
cap and weeds, that presumed to have a will of 
its own touching the sale of an estate or paying 
off of a mortgage. Business was to kirn too 
solemn and peremptory a matter for a hand so 
itlight and fair as Lady Burlington's to dare ex- 
tend itself towards the ark of the covenant. 

The "beautiful Ellen" was the very reverse 
of All this ; and if in his soul he despised the 
gentle lady of Burlington Manor, the soul of the 
banker sank rebuked under the penetrating eye 
of Bob Hamilton's widow. He was positively 
afraid of her. She was the Ellen Somerton he 
Kad persecuted, the Ellen Somerton he had in- 
jured; and she was also the Mrs. Robert Ham- 
ilton who might injnrc and persecute him in re- 
turn. He had bruised her head; he felt that 
she might still bruise his heel. 

For there was the spirit of no ordinary charac- 
ter in KUcn Hamilton ; so for the future let us 
name the fair widow, who, even now, had not 
completed her twenty-second year. Accomplish- 
ed in mind as she was beautiful in person, she 
exhibited a striking instance of the equalizing 
justice of Providence; for with these rare en- 
dowments, she united no favour of fortune. El- 
len was the only child of her mother, and she 
was a widow — the widow of a naval officer of 
modest connexions, who had bequeathed nothing 
besides his small pension for the maintenance 
of their child. The rare beauty and still rarer 
intelligence and self-possession of her daughter 
served at once to obviate the evils of such a po- 
sition, and render them harder to be borne. El- 
len bad high courage; Ellen had a devoted 
heart ; and, from the moment she became aware 
of the cause of her poor mother's privations, rc- 
ftolvcd to work for her independence. But tunc 
is a young girl to achieve "independence" by 
lier own labours? As a seamstress, by which, 
I 



with assiduous application, she may obtain a 
shilling a day 1 As a fritterer of fancy articles, 
the sale of which (except in novels) is so pre- 
carious 1 As a teacher of music, as a nursery 
governess? Alas! for these latter vocations 
recommendations must be procured ; and even 
had they been forthcoming, at sixteen Ellen 
Somerton was so eminently teautiful, that any 
duty requiring her transit through the open street 
was a service of danger as well as oi humilia- 
tion. 

With features delicately chiselled as those of 
some Grecian muse, she united a clear olive 
complexion that might have been deemed too 
brown, but for the darkness of her raven hair 
and linely-marked eyebrows ; but, above all, for 
the onyx-like hue of those expressive eyes, 
which, depressed by a sense of early affliction, 
were habitually fixed upon the ground. But 
when she did condescend to raise them, and lix 
her looks upon the people with whom she was 
conversing, what depth of expression ! Whether 
tenderness or thankfulness gleamed from their 
olive depths, or the sternness of scorn were en- 
hanced by the contemptuous arching of her up- 
per lip, the person who had ever glowed with 
affection or writhed with shame under the search- 
ing glances of Ellen, felt that the influence of 
that potent sentiment was to abide lor evermore! 

Had such charms and qualifications existed 
in combination with birth and fortune, poor 
Ellen would have been pronounced the most 
| beautiful woman of the day. Her portrait would 
have figured in exhibitions and annuals; and 
the likeness of her finely-developed form attract- 
ed crowds to the print-shop windows. But in 
humbler life, such beauty becomes an object of 
mistrust. Ellen was far too handsome for a gov- 
erness, far too handsome for a teacher. Again 
and again, with her mother's sanction, she had 
attempted to obtain such an employment. Im- 
possible ! The cautious or prudish were afraid 
to embarrass themselves with so beautiful an 
inmate as Ellen Somerton. One had a brother — 
one a son — one a husband. Not a woman of 
them all was to be persuaded ! 

Time, as it passed on. did but aggravate the 
evil. But while it perfected the charms, it 
served also to strengthen the mind and stimulate 
the courage of the unfortunate girl. The widow 
and her daughter, too poorly off to reside in the 
metropolis, had retired to York, where they 
boarded in the house of a maiden lady, an in- 
firm relative of the deceased Captain Somerton ; 
and there it happened that the accidental peru- 
sal of some dramatic memoirs revealing the pro- 
digious fortunes to be acquired by the aid of 
genius and steadiness on the English stage, fell 
into the hands of the girl who saw her mother 
languishing amid the bitter struggles of poverty. 

'And why should not I, too, be an actress 7" 
said she, in the earnestness of her heart and 
consciousness of her genius. " The stage does 
not necessarily convey degradation! Women 
have risen to the height of their profession with- 
out forfeiting the esteem of society. Why might 
not I, too, become a Mrs. Siddons— a Miss 
O'Neill 1" 

Without consulting her mother, whose sus- 
ceptibility as a woman, or, rather, as an officer's 
widow, would, she knew, rebel against such a 
proposition, Ellen Somerton accordingly set 
about diligently studying for the stage. A Iready 
familiar with "the spirit of our great dramatist, 
she made herself mistress of the leading parts in 
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Shakspeare's plays; and Juliet became once 
more exquisitely revived by the rich tones of 
her youthful voice, and the graceful attitudes of 
one of the finest of human forms. All she await- 
ed for the accomplishment of her project was the 
arrival at York of one of the most eminent ac- 
tresses of one of the winter theatres — a woman 
equally esteemed lor her respectability in pri- 
vate life, and her more than respectability on the 
boards ; who was engaged for a few nights' rep- 
resentation on her way to Edinburgh. To her 
Ellen had resolved to apply for advice and in- 
struction, looking hopefully forward to the means 
of independence for herself and competence for 
the declining years of the kindest of mothers; a 
consideration sufficient to alleviate all that was 
painful to her feelings in the projected sacrifice. 
It was at this crisis she became accidentally ac- 
quainted with Robert Hamilton, who was quar- 
tered with his regiment at York. On her way 

home from the lodgings of Mrs. , still excited 

by the impersonificaiion she had been exhibiting 
to the astonishment and applause of the prac- 
tised London actress, who did not hesitate to 
{>redict miracles of fame and fortune to the de- 
ighted Ellen, she was followed by two officers ; 
nor did her modest demeanour serve as a security 
against the compliments usually paid under such 
circumstances to a beautiful girl, emerging, un- 
protected, from the lodgings of an actress. 

Ellen bomerton was sufficiently mistress of 
herself to express her contemptuous disgust at 
this ungentlemanly intrusion ; and young Ham- 
ilton, luckily, of a turn of mind to be only the 
fan her prepossessed by the rebuke of the indig- 
nant beauty. With some difficulty, he shortly 
afterward obtained an introduction to her moth- 
er, and was permitted to visit at the house. 
With greater difficulty still, hi a devoted attach- 
ment found favour in the sight of Ellen, to 
whose pronounced character, his timid nature 
and extreme youth were grievous disqualifica- 
tions. For the rash lover had not yet attained 
his majority; and nearly a year must elapse be- 
fore he could obtain such a sanction from his 
father as might entitle him to demand her hand. 
During the lapse of that year, however, the 
constancy of Robert Hamilton's attentions, and 
the gentle submission with which he accommo- 
dated himself to the exactions of her mother's 
humble fireside, wrought all the effect he could 
have desired upon the proud heart of Ellen Som- 
erton. Regardless of the superiority of his pros- 
pects or position, she became warmly attached 
to him; and, when the period approached for 
the arrival of Colonel Hamilton's answer to his 
son's application, was almost as nervous and 
anxious as the devoted lover. 

That answer, however, imposed farther sus- 
pense. Colonel Hamilton judiciously pronoun- 
ced that his son was too young to know his own 
mind — too young to marry; and addressed, at 
the same time, a private commission to his cor- 
respondent, Hamlyn the banker, to inquire es- 
pecially into the connexions, situation, and con- 
duct of a certain Mrs. Somcrton and her daugh- 
ter, the widow and daughter of a captain in the 
navy, residing in reduced circumstances at York. 
By a singular stroke of ill-fortune, the lady 
to whom Ellen had applied the preceding year 
for professional advice, with a full disclosure of 
her poverty and plans, conceived herself to be 
rendering a service to teT interesting protigec by 
announcing, on her return to town, the existence 
of a theatrical phoenix in the provinces, who was 



likely to restore to the theatres all that fashion 
ble vogue admitted to have been withdrawn fro 
the time a first-rate actress was wanting on t 
boards. The rumours of what are called t 
" theatrical circles" have usually their echoes 
the public press ; and the consequence was th; 
before the project of poor Ellen was developc 
even to her mother, the Sunday papers, wiienev 
in want of a paragraph for their theatrical ar 
cles, indulged in predictions concerning the u 
paralleled Juliet — the new Phoenix — the bea 
tiful Miss Ellen Somerton, of York! 

What a discovery for Richard Hamlyn ! H 
who had fixed his heart upon keeping single ai 
heirless the only surviving and sickly son of h 
wealthy client at Ghazerapore, whose sufine 
of nature was sufficiently revealed in his ope 
hearted correspondence, instead of making ll 
inquiries demanded of him, did not hesitate 
describe the threatened daughter-in-law as nc 
ther more nor less than '• a country actress !" 

"A Country Actress! A thing of rou« 
and rant — spangles and false ringlets, the pratig 
oi the barracks — some artful baggage who hi 
enthralled the feelings of an inexperienced Is 
oi' twenty-one !" No wonder that such a pictu 
should rouse even the unready ire of the me re if: 
colonel. Now onder the mere idea of such 
daughter should produce the angry prohiLilio, 
nay, the threatened malediction of old John Han 
ilton. For the first time in his life, he express* 
himself bitterly and unfairly in his letter of r 
fusal to his son ! 

Long before that letter reached England, tl 
interference of Robert Hamilton had obtaint 
a public contradiction of the announcement c 
the apfiearance of the new Juliet. But tr. 
mischief was done. After nearly two yea: 
of suspense patiently endured by all parties, ai'u 
the heroical submission of that humble dumesti 
circle, came this cruelty, this insult, this scnlenc 
of death ! 

For a sentence of death it proved to moi 
than one of the parties interested in Co lorn 
Hamilton's decision. The high-minded inothe 
from whom Ellen and her plighted lover ha 
managed to conceal the reports in question, i\ 
noraut till that moment of a project frustrated h 
the altered prospects of the family, a projei 
which her own greater experience of the worl 
would have forbidden her to sanction, sank und< 
the influence of Colonel Hamilton's humilialin 
insinuations. Had poor Ellen really become a 
actress, the power of genius, the meed of publi 
approbation, would, perhaps, have sanctified th 
calling in the eyes ol her mother. Hut the slij 
ma was conveyed without its extenuation. Th 
bane had no assuaging antidote. Ellen, he 
pure, virtuous, gifted, dutiful, spotless El lei 
was branded as the u proti»ec of the barracks; 
and the poor woman, long harassed by anxietj 
poverty, and care, laid her head on the pillow u 
sickness after perusing that bitter letter, an 
never raised it again. Her next rcsting-plac 
was the grave. 

By the indiscreet frankness of Colonel Han 
ilton, the source of his injurious information ha 
been suffered to transpire in his letter to his son 
and the remonstrances addressed to Richar 
Hamlyn by the aggrieved orphan were such a 
might be supposed to flow from the pen of 
woman injured in the dearest points of her sex' 
sensibilities. Abstaining from all bitterness, a! 
invective, she calmly laid before him the stifFci 
ings of her mothers Lite, the fortitude of he 
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THOther's character, the wretchedness of her moth- 
er's end ; and then bade him search his heart for 
vindication of the murder he had committed. 

Every compensation was offered by Robert 
Hamilton in nis power to bestow. Having in 
the interim attained his majority, he was eager to 
make the calumniated orphan his wife, and shape 
with her the liberal allowance made him by his 
father. But this was firmly refused by the high- 
minded girl. She would not force her way into 
the family by which she had been so ignomini- 
ously rejected. 

She wrote, however, to Colonel Hamilton. In 
defence of her own and her poor mother's char- 
acter, she laid before him an explicit account of 
the circumstances of her unhappy fortunes ; and 
even obtained an attestation from the clergyman 
who had officiated at her mother's deathbed, and 
assisted them for the last fifteen years in their 
diligent observance of the duties of the Protestant 
communion. The pious man who had prepared 
her for confirmation, and bestowed on Mrs. som- 
erton the last consolations of religion, warmly 
and indignantly resented the accusations of the 
banker; declaring his young charge to be not 
only irreproachable as one of his own children, 
but' exemplary in all the relations of life. 

Till the answer to this communication should 
arrive, Ellen steadily declined even a friendly 
intercourse with Robert Hamilton. Maintain- 
ing herself by the labours of her needle, in ad- 
dition to the scanty pension allotted to the sail- 
or's orphan, she persevered patiently and cour- 
ageously in her determination. And verily she 
had her reward; for when, at length, the answer 
of Colonel Hamilton arrived from Ghazerapore, 
it was that of a " father who pitieth his own 
children." It conveyed happiness, comfort, in- 
dependence, wealth ; it conveyed all she could 
desire save what was gone forever — the tender 
mother she had lost — the broken constitution of 
her affianced husband. 

The happiness of the young couple was, 
however, fur a time sufficing. The good pas- 
tor, who had stood the friend of poor Ellen in her 
adversity, gave her away; and Robert, who. 
from the delicacy of his health, had been forced 
to quit the army, proposed that they should pass 
their first winter in Italy. 

As yet unaware of the fatal presentiments by 
which the proposition was suggested, the happy 
bride prepared herself to enjoy, beyond all her 
early dreams of earthly enjoyment, the beauty 
of the loveliest country under the sun, hand in 
hand with the dearest and most devoted of hu- 
man beings; and, already surrounded by the 
luxurious comfort secured by the liberality of 
the good colonel, they were preparing for imme- 
diate departure, when Robert Hamilton, alter 
due appeal to her indulgence, hazarded an ear- 
nest petition. 

On the strength of the remonstrances forward- 
ed to England by Colonel Hamilton, the repent- 
ant banker, in despair either at the result of his 
rash slander, or at having risked the displeasure 
of his valued client, had thrown himself with- 
out reserve on the forbearance of the young 
couple ; offered the most plausible explanations 
of his error, and appealed so forcibly to the feel- 
ings of Robert as his father's friend, and the 
kindly fosterer of his boyhood, that young Ham- 
ilton, secretly conscious of his approaching end, 
and desirous to exercise the last act in his pow- 
er of Christian forbearance, not only forgave his 
enemy, but obtained from the reluctant Ellen 



her consent to pass a few days, preparatory to 
leaving England forever, with the banker's fam- 
ily at Dean Park. 

Once there, Richard Hamlyn spared no hum- 
bleness of adulation to obtain forgiveness of his 
fault. Already, he had despatched to Ghazera- 
pore an account of his promptitude of atone- 
ment; and it must be admitted that he comple- 
ted his sacrifice of expiation by rendering every 
word he addressed to Mrs. Robert Hamilton, 
while under his roof, an effort of self-abasement. 

But while Ellen recognised with admiration 
the gentle, sell-controlling virtues of the bank- 
er's wife, and, in deference to these, suppressed 
all betrayal of hatred and disgust towards the 
husband, Richard Hamlyn was painfully con- 
scions that he had effected nothing towards the 
obliteration of the uncharitable feelings his mal- 
ice had created. He saw that in Ellen Hamil- 
ton he had an enemy for life; that between him 
and her, as regarded the favour of her father-in- 
law, there would be perpetual warfare; and 
when, within a year from his marriage, tidings 
reached England from Naples of the untimely 
death of the young husband, the banker fore- 
saw that his grasp upon the coveted inheritance 
of his friend the nabob, though strengthened by 
the event, mi^ht still be baffled by the influence 
of the beautiful widow. 

Her apparent indifference to pecuniary ad- 
vantage afforded his sole consolation. Of Colo- 
nel Hamilton's arrival in England, his daughter- 
in-law, so far from hastening to profit by the of- 
fers of a home he instantly vouchsafed her, kept 
aloof; as if unconscious or careless of her pow- 
er to become the heiress of three hundred and 
forty-two thousand pounds ! 

On a sudden, however, after the lapse of more 
than a year, her return to England was an- 
nounced ; announced, too, at a moment when 
her presence portended peculiar defeat to the 
plotting* of the banker. Having located himself 
in peace and quietness for the remainder of his 
days, the colonel, as became his advanced age, 
began to talk of making his will. His Will I 
a will disposing of nearly three hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds ; a sum involving the^ap- 
piness, credit, honour, solvency of Hamlyn and 
Co.! 

In the present crisis of his affairs, two things 
appeared essential to accomplish the defeated 
projects of Richard Hamlytfs care-worn life: 
first, that one of his family should be ready to 
succeed him in his business, and become the de- 
positary of its mysteries and conservator of its 
fortunes; and, secondly, that the property of 
Colonel Hamilton should be secured to him 
as head of the firm. If, indeed, bis hones of 
direct inheritance were to be frustrated ny the 
ill-omened arrival of the widow, her marriage 
with his son Walter seemed to present the sole 
alternative. But what was to be hoped, if all 
her former aversion to the Hamlyn family had 
been recently renewed by a sudden intimacy 
with Lady Burlington, to whom he knew him- 
self to be an object of suspicion and dislike 1 

But worse than all— far, far worse, and more 
perplexing than all— was the surmise recently 
suggested by Colonel Hamilton, that, during 
Henry's visit to Italy, his son might have be- 
come intimate with this dangerous pair, and un- 
consciously imbibed their sentiments of mis- 
trust. Was not thiR a sufficient explanation of 
the sudden aversion conceived by Harry for the 
career he had been previously satisfied vq <lv>.v- 
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brace 1 How otherwise, indeed, could he ac- 
count for the precipitate change of sentiments 
announced to him by his wife on the part of the 
refractory young man, in his recent visit to Dean 
Park; the cause of so much conjugal irritation, 
as well as the origin of his singular self-betray- 
al to his favourite son ? 

Richard Hamlyn was, as the experienced 
reader has long ago discovered, a systematic 
dissembler. He was one of those who not only 
" let not their right hand know what their left 
doeth," but was in league with his left hand to 
deceive and defraud his right. His whole life 
was a system of semblance — of careful and 
consistent deceit For his interests' sake, hav- 
ing once launched upon the sea of imposture, 
he was unable to recede from acts of dissimu- 
lation towards his customers and mercantile 
associates. But the deception in which he per- 
severed for the gratification of his personal leel- 
ings, was the attitude he assumed towards his 
family., The only thine ne cared for in public 
life was to be cited as Hamlyn the great banker 
— son of Hamlyn the great banker — head of one 
of the most substantial firms in the city. The 
only thing he desired in private, was to appear 
before his sons as the most upright and honour- 
able of the human race — a conscientious man 
of business — a disinterested politician — a virtu- 
ous citizen — a benevolent Christian — a great and 
good man. He cared as much for this as others 
more deeply imbued with a sense of moral re- 
sponsibility—others with a more deep-felt awe 
of the terrors of eternal punishment — care for 
the exercise of those very virtues of which he 
ambitioned the pretence. 

Some excuse may be offered for this infatua- 
tion. There is an exquisite charm in filial ten- 
derness, to which many a nature inaccessible 
to every other species of human affection is 
open at every pore. The love of a young child 
lor its parents — the trustful, uninquiring, pious 
love that can neither imagine a fault nor resent 
an injustice — approaches nearest to the expan- 
sion of adoration we render to the Supreme 
Being; and to those who have suffered under 
th#%spersions of the world, or been wounded by 
the scorn of their fellow-creatures, this unwont- 
ed tenderness conveys a balm, devised, as if by 
the express mercy of God, for the healing of 
their souls. While others mistrust, the confiding 
child has faith as in the stability of Heaven. 
While others disdain, the grateful child pre- 
serves its attitude of kneeling submission. The 
criminal, who goes to his death with the cer- 
tainty that the faith of his children in his inno- 
cence is unshaken, loses half the anguish of 
the gallows. 

By the same rule, the apprehension of a con- 
scious falterer in the pain of rectitude that ru- 
mours of his errors will reach the ears of his 
children — that their suspicions, like those of the 
world, will be awakened ; that the eye in which 
he has been accustomed to read the fulness of 
love and faith will become averted like the 
rest; that the fond pressure of the hand will be 
qualified, the kiss lmbittered, the warm, warm, 
trusting, heart-felt, soul-felt, filial embrace de- 
layed — is, of all the punishments of human 
frailty, the hardest to be borne. 

Such was the apprehension which caused 
Richard Hamlyn to pace with perturbed steps 
the noble proportions of his handsome drawing- 
room, shuffle his unexamined papers together, 
replace them peevishly in his secretaire, and re- 



treat to his anxious pillow with even a heavier 
pressure than usual upon his heart. 

Long as had been his career of worldly anxi- 
ety, acute as was on many occasions the agony 
oi nis fears, he began to feel that the shame of a 
public bankruptcy were trivial compared with 
having to stand in presence of his gentlemanly- 
sons, as one whose honour and honesty have giv- 
en way amid the struggles which only serve to 
strengthen the courage and steadfastness of gen- 
uine worth. 

No rest that night for the throbbing head of 
Hamlyn the banker ! 



CrIAPTER XIII. 

" As great and exalted apihta undertake the pursuit of 
hazardous actions for the good of others, gralifyiug at the 
same timo their own passion for glory, so do worthy minds 
in the domestic way of life, undervaluing the ordinary 
gratifications of wealth, exorcise the great civil virtue of 
self-denial for the comfort of others. Such natures one 
may call the stores of Frovideuce ; for they are actuated 
by a secret celestial influence." — Addison. 

Though Colonel Hamilton was considerably 
vexed by the thwarting of his projects in Hen- 
ry Hamfyn's favour through his mysterious ab- 
sence from Cambridge and London, the san- 
guine tone of the old gentleman's mind was 
such as to prevent all pondering over his vexa- 
tions, fn the lesser as in the great events of 
life, his general principle, that " whatever is, is 
right," reconciled him to his infructuous jour- 
ney of three hundred miles. 

" No doubt," said he, as he sat discussing an 
oyster-omelet for breakfast with the good vicar, 
the following morning, "no doubt the stupid 
gyp, or your friend, the learned Pundit of a tu- 
tor, made a mistake. 'Twas to Dean Park, not 
to Lon'on, the boy was going. However, here 
we are ; and though we've been misled a bit in 
our calculations, no need to make bad worse by 
not taking ' the goods the gods provide us/ and 
enjoying ourselves when we're in the way of 
enjoyment." 

Dr. Markham, already somewhat discounte- 
nanced by the brilliancy and bustle of SL 
James's-street, felt almost alarmed at the grow- 
ing spirits of the joyous veteran. But there was 
no help for it, during their sojourn in the metropo- 
lis, but to follow the guidance of his merry leader. 

"By George! you shall come with me after 
breakfast, doctor, and visit the museum of our 
club," cried he. " Then, after we've skimmed 
the morning papers, we'll have a peep into the 
Practical Science concern, and you can have 
your very long face daguerreoty ped, to take back 
to your good little wile, £fter that, we'll look 
in at Hatchard's, and see what they've got new 
on the counter; and, bv-the-way, those patent 
ventilators that the Sir Pompous, at Lord Ver- 
non's, was prosing about, and which I thought 
would be such an improvement for the Oving- 
ton workhouse — they're sold somewhere in the 
Strand, I think? The first hackney-coachman 
'11 show us the way; for in Lon on, wisdom 
cries aloud in the streets. So on with your great- 
coat, my dear doctor, and let's be stirring." 

At that moment the Colonel was unusually 
in conceit with " Lon'on," for it was no longei 
the dreary Lon'on of Portland Place or Caven- 
dish Square. He was now in the centre of stir, 
bustle, movement — trade, throbbing with all its 
■ arteries — pleasure, gisrgling with all hercoquet- 
I rie> Such a " Lon'on" as St. James's-street 
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presented at that moment was, for a time, ex- 
citing enough. 

'There must sorely be something unusual 
going on this morning 1" said Dr. Mark ham, 
when, having turned the angle of St. Jaines's- 
street, Pall Mall lay before them, enlivened by 
its bustle of intermingling palaces and exhibi- 
tion-rooms, auctions and public offices, with all 
the motley array of lounging guardsmen and 
rigid sentries ; to say nothing of the luxury of 
wealth or wealth of luxury in the shop-windows, 
gorgeous jewels, glittering clocks, shapely chi- 
na, brilliant glass, noble engravings and costly 
furniture, besides a rainbow variegation of silk, 
satin, and brocade. The eyes of the rustics were 
almost dazzled as they mingled with the throng 
of well-dressed people hurrying joyously along 
the pavement on either side. 

"Don't talk so confoundedly like a country 
put !'' cried the colonel, in reply. " You remind 
me of the Yorkshircman in the story, who stood 
aside all day long in the Strand to let the crowd 
go by. Recollect you're not on Ovinglon cause- 
way, man, and pluck up your spirits." 

His sense of the superior rusticity of the vi- 
car inspired him, in short, with all the sauciness 
of a practised cockney. Nevertheless, by the 
time they reached the bottom of Waterloo Place, 
the colonel himself was struck by the unusual 
hurrv of the streets. 

11 Here's what the Lon'oners have the prig- 
ism to call their modern Athens!" said he, point- 
ing out the Carlton quarter to the admiration of 
the vicar, who stood transfixed and wondering, 
much as the colonel himself had done in the cen- 
tre of the Trinity quadrangle the preceding day. 
"All pasteboard and stucco! all sham and 
show! though an improvement, certainly, on the 
old brick walls, pierced with windows, we used 
to call streets! These clubs, these joint stock 
society-companies, as I call 'em, are a mighty 
addition, aren't they, to the splendours of the 
town ? They gave tne example of improvement, 
I'm told, in domestic architecture. ' Twas only 
by force of public subscription people found out 
they could afford to have brackets to their win- 
dows, and columns to their doors. Some day 
or other, let's hope the Carlton will be rich 
enough to build itself a marble palace, like the 
<me they tell of at Petersburg, or t'other that's 
topped short at its second story, in the tarnation 
grand city of Washington. The Reform Club's 
* fine thing, if t'were not for its little pig-eyed 
windows, though even those, the judges tell me, 
•re according to book. Is anything out of the 
*&y going on this morning, pray?" demanded 
toe colonel, in his turn, suddenly addressing a 
Waiter, standing on the steps of the United Ser- 
vice Club, to whom he was known. 

" Nothing, sir, that I'm aware of, besides the 
meeting of Parliament," replied the man, taking 
his hands out of his pockets in deference to the 
fray hairs and soldierly demeanour of the vet- 
eran, who, heedless of nis respect or disrespect, 
and exclaiming, " Gad, my dear doctor, what a 
couple of famous old blockheads we are to have 
forgotten that the eighteenth was the meeting of 
Parliament!" pushed onward with the unresist- 
ing vicar towards the more densely-crowded 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross. The bells of 
Sl Martin's Church were ringing merrily, its 
flag was hoisted, a troop of life-guardsmen was 
arriving, and a detachment of police had already 
arrived to regulate the movements of the throng ; 
while at the top of Cockspur-street, inspectors 



were stationed to decide on the exhibition of 
tickets, what aristocratic equipages were to pass 
down Whitehall, to deposite their inmates at the 
door of the House of Lords, and what carriages 
to be sent sneaking round to Westminster, by 
the Strand and Waterloo Bridge. 

" We're in luck, my dear Markham ! we're in 
famous luck !" exclaimed the colonel, now more 
than ever satisfied that, notwithstanding his dis- 
appointment about Harry, all was for the best 
" A fine story you'll have to tell when you get 
back to the Vicarage, that we saw the queen, 
and court, and ministers, to say nothing of the 
great lords and pretty ladies, and all without 
being a pinch of snuft the worse for it, or putting 
ourselves a step out of the way." 

Brilliant equipages, crowded with officers in 
uniform, or lovely women in full array of feath- 
ers and diamonds, were in fact every moment 
glancing past, on their way to the House of 
Lords; while the windows and balconies of the 
houses in Whitehall and Parliament-street were 
thronged with well-dressed spectators, on the 
look-out for the royal procession. Though the 
gorgeous Life Guards were active in keeping the 
streets, it was difficult to restrain within due 
bounds the eager crowds pushing their way to- 
wards Westminster, in the hopes of securing a 
view of the annual show. 

" Let us station ourselves hereabout," said 
the colonel, immediately after passing the Horse 
Guards ; " from hence we shall have a capital 
view of the pageant." 

But for the mere pageant the good vicar 
avowed little interest. 

"A state coach," said he, " is, after all, but a 
piece of gilt gingerbread; a cumbrous, tawdry 
affair, fit only to figure as a frontispiece to a 
child's story-book. But I own I rejoice in the 
opportunity of obtaining a glimpse of the 
queen." 

" What the dcuse ! you don't mean to say that 
you've never seen her'l" cried the colonel, m de- 
lighted surprise. 

" This is my first visit to London these seven 
years." 

"Then, by George! I'd have travelled three 
times three hundred miles, and welcome, to af- 
ford you the pleasure," added the colonel. " I 
hone I've been a loyal man all my life, and pray- 
ed heartily for those that were put in authority 
over me. 1 was thankful to King George, in 
whose time the French were so preciously beat- 
en ; and thankful to King William, for granting 
us the blessing of Reform. But 1 never under- 
stood the real thrill and glow of loyalty to my 
sovereign, doctor, till I found myself in the pres- 
ence of that fair young creatur, and felt that I, 
a grayhaired man, shrunk to nothing in her 
presence. Blessings be upon her, say I, doctor ; 
blessings be upon her! Till she was married, 
I felt somehow as though 'twere a daughter of 
my own; and I'll be bound, if they 'down it, half 
the pottering old blockheads in England experi- 
enced the same! And now she's a wife and 
mother, I don't love her the less, because I re- 
spect her the more ! Gad ! I'm gladder than I 
can say, doctor, that you'll be treated with a look 
at the queen." 

At that moment the discharge of the Park 
guns announced the departure of the royal cor- 
tege from the palace, and the bells of St. Mar- 
garet's chimed out a merry peal. Again a few 
minutes, and the cheers of the populace in the 
Park became audible in the distance; gradually. 
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augmenting, til] vehement shouts and loud huz- 
zas, overpowering the trampling of the horses 
that formed the royal escort, announced that her 
majesty was at hand, on her way to open in per- 
son the session of Parliament so momentous to 
the welfare of the realm. 

Unaccustomed to the throng of cities, Dr. 
Markman felt almost dizzy under the pressure 
of that tumultuous assemblage ; the sea of faces 
beating up against him, the roar, as of its surges, 
deafening his ears. His feelings were over- 

Sowered. While Hamilton was elated with a 
egree of joy, rivalling almost that of the boys 
clambering upon the lamp-posts to command a 
view of the procession, the vicar felt that he had 
scarcely voice to shout among the rest, " Long 
live the queen !" 

Already uproarious cries to that effect resound- 
ed on all sides. Already the leaders of the 
state- horses, with their gorgeous housings of 
crimson, were in sight, emerging from the gate- 
way of the Horse Guards — when Colonel Ham- 
ilton was suddenly startled by an exclamation 
from his companion of, "As 1 live, there is 
Henry Hamlyn!" 

" Where? where V cried the colonel, instant- 
ly preparing to join him, though the dense pres- 
sure of the crowd must have prevented him from 
stirring an inch. 

" In yonder carriage ; the shabby yellow cha- 
riot stationed on the opposite side of the gate- 
way !" said Dr. Markham, pointing to one in a 
knot of carriages which, as usual on such occa- 
sions, had straggled to the scene of action through 
the oversight of the police, either at Charing 
Cross or Westminster ; and, though buffeted by 
inspectors and reviled by the officer on duty, 
contrived to stand their ground. The one point- 
ed out by Dr. Markham appeared to have be- 
come unintentionally hemmed in: for the young 
man whom he asserted to be Henry Hamlyn 
was at that moment engaged in altercation with 
the police, entreating an order to pass, and 
escape from the file. 

" As if they'd allow e'er a carriage to move, 
just as the percession is goin£ by !" was the ob- 
servation of several persons in Colonel Hamil- 
ton's neighbourhood, who had noticed the young 
man's appeal. " There the carriage must stick 
till the queen has reached the Parliament House, 
and no mistake !" 

Secure at last of finding his young friend, the 
colonel allowed his whole attention to be en- 
grossed by the pageant; nor did the deafening 
cries that now rent the air leave him much lei- 
sure for reflection. Among the hearts throbbing 
around him at that moment with the excitement 
of the scene, no two, perhaps, were more fervent- 
ly inspired by genuine warmth of loyalty, than 
Colonel Hamilton and the worthy doctor. 

"And now," cried the former, the moment the 
trampling escort of Life Guards, closing the pro- 
cession, had passed onward towards Whitehall — 
" and now for this scapegrace, Master Harry !" 

But the group of carriages, again visible in 
consequence of the disappearance of the inter- 
vening objects, had shifted its juxtaposition. A 
hackney-coach now occupied the station taken 
up before by the yellow carriage ; and a butter- 
man's cart was the next vehicle in sight. Car- 
riages there were in abundance : green, choco- 
late-coloured, crimson, blue, and yellow — but 
not the yellow — not the shabby-genteel equipage 
containing the object of his search. 

" By George! I do believe the fellow's again 



escaped me !" 'cried Colonel Hamilton, in , 
pet. 

" I fear, indeed, that we have lost sight of him, 
replied the vicar, obeying the impulsion of hi 
companion, and following the stream of idler 
moving towards Cockspur-street. " We ar 
scarcely likely to come up again with the yclloi 
carriage !" 

" Who the deuse was the scapegrace with 1 
resumed Colonel Hamilton. " Did you notice 
doctor, who were his companions 1" 

" Two ladies in deep mourning." 

" What ! a lady with a remarkably fine cas 
of countenance, in a black velvet bonnet ?" pei 
sisted the colonel. 

II Precisely." 

II I noticed her as the carriage passed us I 
take up its position, but without at all suspect 
ing that the young fellow in her company wa 
Hamlyn's son. At that time I might almos 
have laid my hand upon his coat-sleeve ! B; 
Georgo ! it is too provoking." 

To give a new turn to the colonel's ideas, Di 
Markham proposed that they should now pro 
ceed to Mi van's, to inquire for Mrs. llober 
Hamilton. But the colonel had already de 
spatched Johnston thither on a similar errand 
who brought back the unsatisfactory answe 
that no lady of that name was either thcrc t or ex 
pected. 

Still, there was no occasion for despondency 
The two far from uncongenial companions con 
t rived to spend the morning in a succession o: 
interesting visits and surveys ; and, as Dr. Mark 
ham was desirous of passing the remainder o 
the day with a sister of his wife, settled in th> 
neighbourhood of Russell Square, to whom b 
had already intimated his arrival in town, Col 
onel Hamilton dined at his club, and had th 
satisfaction to perceive that its ultra-Orienta 
cuisine was unequal to the production of a prawn 
currie, rivalling that of Goody Johnston ! 

11 See here, my dear doctor — I entreat of yoi 
just look at my luck!" cried he, when Di 
Markham made his appearance at the breakfast 
table the following morning. " Cast your eye 
upon this deuse of a Morning Past !" 

"News of Mr. Henry Hamlyn J" demande 
the vicar, taking the paper into his hand, an< 
perceiving that the finger of the colonel pointe 
to the list of " Fashionable Changes." 

" Worse a thousand times — of my daughtei 
in-law !" 

And thus enlightened, the doctor had no dil 
ficulty in discovering an announcement amon, 
the "Departures" of "Mrs. Robert Ha mil to; 
from Coulson's Hotel, to the seat of Colonc 
Hamilton in Warwickshire." 

" Vexatious indeed !" cried the vicar, " th« 
you, who so seldom leave home, should hav 
been absent on her arrival at the Manor !" 

"She'll think, maybe, I did it o' purpose, poo 
soul ! She'll fancy me wanting in respect, 
wouldn't have it happen for the world ! As if 
hadn't enough to answer already towards her 
Poor Ellen !" 

" We may reach Burlington Manor by dinne 
time, if we start by the first train !" said the doc 
lor, a Icctle disappointed at this precipitate depai 
ture from London. 

" Of course ! The moment I read this curse 
paragraph, I told Johnston to pack up. I ven 
tured it without consulting you, my dear doctor 
knowing how plaguy glad you'd be to get out o: 
this smoky metropolis, and back to your flock 
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We shall be off in an hour or two. Still, 'tisn't 
like being on the spot with open arms to wel- 
come the poor girl to her strange home. Ten 
to one, she wrote to announce her arrival to me 
and the letter miscarried ! One's never sure of 
foreign letters! Poor Ellen! 'tis rather hard 
upon her, though harder still upon me .'" 

And Dr. Markham readily discerned, by the 
flatter of the old gentleman's spirits, how greatly 
be was excited by the anticipation of this meet- 
ing with the widow of his last remaining son. 

Throughout their journey down, which was 
chiefly performed on the railroad, instead o£ be- 
ing cheerful and chatty as usual, he was almost 
silent. His thoughts were thoroughly preoccu- 
pied. He was back again at Ghazerapore, re- 
ceiving his son's first letter announcing that dis- 
astrous attachment. He was listening to the 
mild remonstrances and intercessions of his 
wife. He was alone with Mary, and Mary 
with him. Dusky figures in Oriental garbs 
were loitering in the distance. Balmy smells 
of tropical plants were in the air. He was 
again an exile, again a husband, again a father; 
and a happy and contented exile, because a fa- 
ther and a husband. And, lo! as all these 
scenes and interests passed before his mind's 
eye, heavy sighs burst unconsciously from his 
bosom ; so deeply was the old man moved by a 
thousand tender associations of affection and re- 
morse connected with the name of Ellen Som- 
erton. 

" I'll make her happy yet \ By George ! she 
shall be happy yet!" was his concluding reflec- 
tion. " So long as Mrs. Hainlyn and dear 
Lydia remain at Dean, she'll find no occa- 
sion for moping at the Manor; and a'ter'ard, 
we may still manage well enough. At all 
events, she'll have her own way ; and, for nine 
vomen in ten, that's almost happiness enough. 
But though I'd give my little finger to know 
"what brought about her intimacy with Harry 
Hamlyn, so as to correspond with him (as 'I 
saw at Cambridge by her own handwriting), 
III not force myself upon her confidence. I 
'hall soon see whether she intends to be a heart 
in heart daughter and a dear Ellen to me, or 
whether there's a spice of rancour at the bottom 
of her heart that will still keep her Mrs. Robert 
HimiUon." 

As usually the case with travellers in an in- 
ordinate hurry, delay occurred. In consequence 
of an accident to the preceding train, they were 
kept three hours at the Weedon station, when 
|be impatience of the poor colonel was at its 
highest; and as, on arriving at Rugby, there 
*ere still twelve miles to be accomplished 
across the country, they did not reach the out- 
skins of Ovington till the village-clock was 
*riking ten. All was still. A few straggling 
lights were alone perceptible in the cottages; 
**xt so tardy were the unprepared inmates of 
the vicarage in answering the gate-bell rousing- 
ly rung hy the postboy, that, in pity to the impa- 
tience of his companion, Dr. Markham insisted 
on getting out to await the coming of his ser- 
vant, while the colonel proceeded post-haste to 
the Manor. 

After the usual delay at the park-lodge of an 
early to bed and early to rise gatekeeper, and 
the ordinary exclamations of wonder on the part 
of Goody Johnston, when at length the colonel 
obtained admittance into his own house, she 
hastened to acquaint her master that Mrs. Rob- 
ot had arrived that morning, and already, worn 



by the fatigues of her journey, had retired for 
the night. 

"Plague take it! I'd have given anything for 
a sight of her afore I slept !" cried the old man. 
"But no matter! The poor soul's safe under 
my roof at last ! Better late than never i I 
must wait till morning. I hope you made her 
feel herself completely at home?' cried he, sud- 
denly addressing his housekeeper. 

" I don't know why you should suppose me 
wanting in respect, colonel, to poor dear Master 
Robert's widow," replied Mrs. Johnston, with 
some indignation ; and as she toddled out of the 
room to issue orders for tea and supper for the 
belated traveller, her master perceived that she 
had arrayed herself in her utmost pomp of silk 
and laces, to do honour to their guest. The old 
lady felt, perhaps, that, Master Robert's lament- 
ed mother being in her grave, it became her duty 
to exercise the motherly feelings of her late mis- 
tress in behalf of the stranger. 

" Perhaps 'tis as well, poor thing, she should 
be abed and asleep !" mused Colonel Hamilton, 
as he sat down to tea, for, in spite of this self- 
consoling ejaculation, his disappointment had 
deprived him of all appetite for cold fowl and 
partridge-pie. And he patted Pincher anew 
upon his grizzly head, ana master and dog were 
looking wistfully into the fire — as if both were 
thinking of Ghazerapore, and of how fondly 

Eoor Mary would have delighted in welcoming 
er poor daughter-in-law under her roof— when 
the or a wing-room door was gently opened, and 
in glided a slender figure in a white dressing- 
gown, who advanced towards the colonel nei- 
ther with the impetuosity of a heroine prepared 
to throw herself into his arms, nor with the hes- 
itation of a person uncertain of her reception. 
She approached, however, with extended hands, 
as if conscious of her right to be there, and to 
welcome Aw, as the last comer, to their com- 
mon home. 

11 1 amid not wait till to-morrow morning!" 
said she, after being folded to the old man's 
heart, with a degree of fervour that brought 
tears into her fine eyes— not, however, upon her 
cheeks, for Ellen was a person too accustomed 
to subdue her emotions, to indulge, as she felt 
inclined, in the luxury of a flood of tears ; "I 
was so disappointed, sir, at not finding you this 
morning (having stupidly travelled by ni^ht for 
the purpose of surprising you), that I retired to 
bed earlier than usual to sleep off my ill-hu- 
mour. I have only had time, as you perceive, 
to throw off my nightcap. I know you will for- 
give me for not having waited to dress!" said 
she, in broken sentences, which had all the 
grace of coming warm from the heart. 

As soon as his own eyes were clear enough 
from tears, the old man drew back to contem- 
plate the daughter-in-law whose fatal beauty 
had been the cause of so much family trouble; 
and instantly admitted to himself that in this 
utter dishabille, with her white gown folded 
loosely round her, and her black hair fastened 
in perfect simplicity round her head by a single 
comb, Ellen had the air of a duchess. 

" Poor Bob was right," said he, in the aching 
depths of his heart. " Bv George ! she s the 
most beautiful creatur' on the face o' the earth ! 

These sentiments of genuine admiration did 
not diminish when, while drinking his tea, he 
sat watching the ever- varying expression of 
her fine countenance as, in answer to h\& to- 
ried inquiries, inft os*&xV\»k\A\ ^w^\\iW^ 
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by an Antwerp steamboat, escorted by her 'two 
servants, the day before, alter pursuing her way 
from Switzerland by the Rhine. 

•• I am a perverse ereature, or, rather, an ob- 
stinate one, as you will soon lind, dear sir, to 
your cost,-' said she, already placed perfectly at 
her ease by the blunt cordiality of her father-in- 
law ; " and having always made up my mind to 
return through Germany to England, 1 perseve- 
red in my intentions, though the Rhine presented 
nothing to my admiration but blocks of ice and 
leafless forests." 

Such was her mode of eroding the avowal that 
she had been unwilling to pursue, on her home- 
ward course, the same route she had taken to 
Italy, three years before, in company with her 
unlbrtunate husband. 

" And so, my dear Ellen, you and I, who have 
neither of us any more call to Lon'on than though 
we were foreigners, were actually in town at the 
same moment without a guess at it!" cried he, 
in his turn. And as he uttered the words, some 
peculiar turn of expression in the beautiful face 
on which his eyes were riveted suddenly recall- 
ed to mind a similar countenance on which they 
had lately rested ; so lately, that he felt puzzled, 
as if by the realization of a recent dream. 

At length, the truth darted into his mind. It 
certainly vras his own Ellen he had seen in the 
carriage at the Horse Guards! The contrast 
between her white wrapper and the mourning 
weeds in which she was then attired had alone 
prevented the recognition from being immediate, 
fie was about to burst into an exclamation 
announcing their curious and unsuspected en- 
counter, when, suddenly reverting to the letter he 
had discovered at Cambridge on the desk of 
Henry Hamlyn, and the presence of his young 
friend in the carriage he family believed to have 
contained his lovely guest, he conquered his nat- 
ural impulse of frankness, and forbore. 

" I won't force myself on their confidence," 
was his secret determination. "I won't force 
myself on their confidence. Neither of 'em 
know me yet enough to be aware whether I'm 
trustworthy. If, at the end of a week or so, she 
don't speak out, 'twill be time enough to inquire 
"why she should make a mystery of her acquaint- 
ance with Harry Hamlyn." 

It was a long time since the colonel had re- 
tired to his pillow so happy or so comforted with 
the sense ol not lieing quite alone in the world, 
as he felt that night, under the certainty that his 
son's widow was enjoying a comfortable night'a 
rest in the chints-room at the end of the corridor. 
Next morning the good old gentleman's wa- 
king was a still happier sensation. To come 
down to breakfast with the expectation of hav- 
ing that pure, open forehead on which to imprint 
a parental kiss of benediction, was a comfort in- 
deed to the kindly heart so long debarred the 
solace of female companionship ; and as he con- 
templated her again from head to foot, he could 
not help admitting, with mingled pain and pleas- 
ure, how proud poor Mary would have been of 
such a daughter-in-law. 

It was a nappy morning for them both. The 
sun was civil enough to shine as brightly on 
their walk after breakfast as it had done on the 
Whitehall pageant; and the colonel felt that he 
had seldom had a companion more to his taste 
than when Ellen leaned upon his arm to visit 
the Thibet goats, and accompany him, escorted 
by Pincher and Carlo, to his usual haunts in the 
jmik and /^uJtrv-yard, where two or three fa- 



vourite deer came ambling forward from tt 
herd to be fed by his hand, while the peacock 
after creeping to his feet, set up their tails, i 
vainglorious rivalship, to attract his attention. 

" I'm fond of dumb animals — fond of 'em £ 
a child !" said the colonel, as he led her oft' u 
wards the stables, to exhibit his stud, unawaj 
how purely childlike were all his tastes and a 
lections. " 1 mustn't plague you, though, wit 
showing off my favourites, h ond of riding, eh 
Ellen ? Anything of a horsewoman ? Then, b 
George ! you shall have the most perfect lady 
horse in the county. There's a half-bred Ar? 
bian I heard of at Leamington, out of the Qj 
meau stud, which I was inquiring about for m 
little Lydia's birthday. 'Twas too tall tor her 
but you shall have it afore we're a week oldei 
I'm afraid you must put up with the old snot 
by's company by way of escort, my dear; ta 
the only beau we've got hereabout, young Iianc 
lyn, has just started lor Melton Mowbray." 

As this allusion had no ulterior motive (was 
allusion of the colonel's ever had?), he was sta 
! tied by the sudden suffusion of Mis. Hamilton 
' cheeks, as he just then confronted her (or a me 
ment in opening the door of ids fine, air}', rooni_ 
thirty-stall stable, one of the many surviving ev 1 
dences of poor Sir Roger Burlington's extra v. 
gancc. lie had not conceived it possible that 
woman naturally devoid of colour could blush = 
deep a scarlet. 

I I* rom the stable they proceeded to the conse 
vatories; and, had the pragmatical Andersc 
still presided over their arrangements, he wot* 
have been indignant at the recklessness w£ 
which Colonel Hamilton tore down the fairs 
blossoms, and stripped the air-plants of eve 
semblance of bloom, the moment his daughter 
in-law expressed a desire for a nearer view * 
their curious organization. All the devastatio ' 
he had ever committed to please Miss HainH 
were nothing compared with the result of t". 
quarter of an hour spent by Ellen in the Bi3 
lington Conservatory. 

" I wish to goodness Almighty you'd seen it 
summer time, with the fountains playing aa 
the birds singing!" said he. " But 'twas yo» 
own fault, Ellen. Why not come home at one: 
when you heard the old man had a roof over fa 
head, and was all alone under it? We've los* 
many pleasant months together, my dear gi* 
but we ve a many, I trust, in store for us yc2 
I'm glad you're lond b 1 flowers, Ellen ! 'Tis 
nat'ral womanly liking; accustoms ladies to o 
o' door pleasures, and makes 'cm healthy, a J 
happy, ami wise. Lydia and her mother av 
fond o* flowers; and if it hadn't been for 1Atj 
last summer, mv roses might as well have be* 
blooming at Ghazerapore. You'll love Lyd 
and her mother, Ellen ! Lydia must have br* 
a mere child when you were at Dean a for* 
She's now a fine, promising young crcatur 
You mustn't take a prejudice against Lyii 
'cause she's my friend rlamlyn's daughter." 

"Why should you suppose me likelv to I 
unfavourably influenced against a daughter c 
Mr. Hamlyn T inquired Mrs. Hamilton, in . 
graver tone than she had yet assumed toward 
her father-in-law. 

11 'Cause you're a woman, my dear ! a goo 
one and a charming, I'm fain to believe; bu 
still, a woman; and I never saw (he petticoa 
yet, from a Begum down to a cobbler's wife 
that didn't hide a heart having a little ugly cor- 
ner for the resentment of injuries. There's no- 
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thing a woman understands so little, I take it, 
as how to forgive." 

Spontaneously, poor Ellen pressed the arm on 
which she was leaning in token that there were 
smr offences she had fully forgiven. 

"Nay, on the whole, my dear," resumed the 
colonel, " I'm not sure that I like you the less 
for the frown I saw contract your brows last 
night, when I accidentally stumbled on the name 
of Richard Hamlyn; 'cause so long as you vent 
any little anger you may still feel upon kim, I've 
the better chance of being let off easy. The 
banker shall be my whipping-boy, if you please, 
and you may flog away to your heart's content. 
Only I claim exemption for the banker's wife." 

•'You cannot claim it more warmly than 1 am 
disposed to grant it," said Ellen, frankly. " For 
ker, my short visit to Dean impressed me with 
sincere liking and respect.' 1 

'• You'll walk over with me, then, to see her, 
after breakfast to-morrow? if, as I suppose, they 
arrive from Rotherwood Castle to-night." 

Mrs. Hamilton made no reply ; and the colo- 
nel, fancying his voice had been drowned just 
then by the click of the swing-gate of Ovington 
Vicarage^ which they were entering, reiterated 
his question. 

" it will be scarcely according to etiquette for 
me to call on Mrs. Hamlyn firM," said she. " I 
bad better wait, perhaps, for her visit." 

" Well ! 1 never should have fancied you the 
sort of a girt to stand on such idle ceremony !" 
cried he. " I thought you'd too much sense and 
too much feeling. You don't know how I loved 
you, my dear, for tumbling out o' bed in your 
ilressing-gown and slippers last night, to make 
my acquaintance." 

" Mrs. Hamlyn is not a connexion," replied 
Ellen, somewhat embarrassed. " Mrs. Hamlyn 
has not mv poor Robert's blood in her veins." 

"Oh! if it is but thatf* retorted the colonel, 
pressing her arm in his tum. " Only as you 
made no objection to accompany me here, to 
visit good Mrs. Mark ham, who's no more re- 
lated to us than t'other — " 

"The wife of the clergyman of the parish 
mast always be the first personage in it," ob- 
served Ellen, calmly, " and as such, entitled to 
the utmost deference." 

"And Mrs. Hamlyn — " the colonel was be- 
ginning. But at that moment they were receiv- 
ed on the doorsteps by Dr. Markham, who cor- 
dially conducted the beautiful stranger to be in- 
troduced to his wife. A cheerful conversation 
ensued, which satisfied the Markhams of the 
important addition achieved by iheir little circle. 
Mrs. Hamilton was open, kind, intelligent ; and 
when (according to Vicarage-custom whenever 
the colonel paid them a visit) the children made 
their appearance, and Ellen took the youngest 
into her arms and made much of it, so lovely did 
she look with the crimson cheek of little kitty 
nestling against her own, that tears arose, for 
the tenth time that day, in the eyes of the poor 
colonel. 

" Ah ! if he'd only left a child !" murmured 
the old man to himself, as he turned towards the 
window to conceal the emotion — " if he'd only 
left a child! Poor Bob! 'twas all Hamlyn's 
doing. He meant no harm, I dare say, but 'twas 
all Hamlyn's doing! Well! Gon's will be 
done ! 'Tis something to be able to press the 
hand of his widow." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



" ThoM cherith'd torments of our Htm, 
The best of daughters and of wiYes."— Vam. 

Inexpressible was the vexation of Richard 
Hamlyn at finding, on his arrival at home to 
a late dinner from the house, a couple of days 
after the meeting of Parliament, that his wife 
and daughter were wailing for him in the draw- 
ing-room. Like Lord Vtrnon. he felt indignant 
at being too punctually obeyed; for it was only 
because, on the colonel's sudden visit to town, 
he had written to desire they would not proceed 
from Rotherwood to Dean Park, but at once to 
Cavendish Square, that his family had acceler- 
ated their departure to London for the season. 
Mrs. Hamlyn's eager inquiry of, " Where is 
Colonel Hamilton, when is his daughter-in-law 
expected ?" sufficiently proved that her husband's 
supplementary letters oi instruction had crossed 
her on the road. 

Now they were come, however, leaving the 
artful Mrs. Hamilton to establish herself fully 
and firmly in the good graces of her soft-hearted 
father-in-law all that remained was to make the 
best of it. The London season had already be- 
gun, for that middle-class order of parliamentary 
men whose pleasures consist in tneir Wednes- 
day and Saturday dinners, rather than in balls 
and parties. Ministerial cards were out — a levoe 
and drawing-room announced— the Opera about 
to open. Mr. Hamlyn felt that he had no good 
reason to assign to his favourite " world for 
prolonging the sojourn of his family at Deaa 

A London banker, having a handsome estab- 
lishment in town, is held bound to reassemble 
his domesticities about him as soon as may be 
after the meeting of Parliament. It would " look 
odd" were his usual dinner-parties suspended. 
It would " look odd" were his wife to be without 
an opera-box during the season of his daughter's 
dibte. It would "look odd" were his pew in 
Mary-ic-bone Church to be empty, when the 
Christmas holly adorning that in Ovington 
Chti rch was dried up and withered ; and a banker 
is bound to eschew all and anything that " looks 
odd." Everything about him,' both in public and 

Crivate life, should be as even as the balance of 
is books. 

On the morning following Mrs. Hamlyn's ar- 
rival in town, just as her husband was setting 
off* to the city, she was startled beyond measure 
by his placing in her hand notes to the amount 
of four hundred pounds. 

11 1 consider it necessary," said he, " that my 
daughter should make her first appearance in 
society with all the advantages becoming Miss 
Hamlyn of Dean Park. She must have every- 
thing that is handsome and suitable ; and let half 
the money in your hand be appropriated in ad- 
dition to your own usual allowance." 

" I assure you we neither of us require any- 
thing of the kind," exclaimed Mrs. Hamlyn, en- 
deavouring to replace the notes in his hand. " I 
am not likely to incur any additional expenses." 

" It is my vrish that you should do so. I de- 
sire that no expense be spared in — " 

"Surely, surely," interrupted Mrs. Hamlyn, 
unable to repress her amazement, " you informed 
me the other day, at Dean Tin reference to your 
disappointments with regard to Harry), that the 
house was in no condition to support any addi- 
tional stress on its resources at the present mo- 
ment!" 
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" Are you mad ?" cried her husband, suddenly 
seizing her arm, and drawing her away from the 
study-door, near which they were standing, to- 
wards the distant window. " The men are in 
the dining-room removing the breakfast things. 
Jf Ramsay should hear you — " 

" I fancied myself speaking low." 

"You spoke like a fool, as all women do the 
moment they pretend to talk about business!" 
cried Hamlyn, in reckless irritation. " Once for 
all, take these notes and employ them according 
to my instructions. It is my wish that you make 
arrangements for presenting Lydia at the next 
drawing-room." 

11 Still, there will be no occasion for such an 
expenditure as this. The utmost she requires is 
twenty guineas for a court dress. She has the 
one pearls presented to her by Colonel Hamil- 
ton ; and I am sorry to say 1 have accidentally 
discovered that he is having a pair of splendid 
diamond ear-rings reset for her at Rundell's !" 

" I shall not allow her to accept them !" ob- 
served Mr. Hamlyn, sternly. " Such a display 
on the person of a girl would be considered an 
act of profligate extravagance on the part of a 
banker's family; and to explain them every- 
where as the gift of Colonel Hamilton would be 
like announcing intentions towards her, on his 
part, which I neither expect nor wish to see real- 
ized to the injury of my son. Any one who 
wants to marry Lydia must be satisfied with her 
five thousand pounds." 

" Wilt such prospects it is surely unneces- 
sary to indulge in a foolish outlay for her intro- 
duction to society," observed the banker's wife. 

11 No outlay is foolish that serves to advance 
my ulterior projects," replied the banker, with a 
sneer. " Do you suppose I sacrifice these four 
hundred pounds for the maintenance of Lydia's 
vanity, or of my own credit in the world?" 

" In that case I am less disposed than ever to 
create in my poor girl a taste for expense at va- 
riance with your intentions in her behalf and, 
incompatible as you have given me to believe, 
with the state of your affairs." replied Mrs. 
Hamlyn — the wife having at length borrowed 
courage from the mother to assert principles of 
her own. 

The banker stood gazing upon her in utter as- 
tonishment. It was the first resistance to his 
will she had hazarded in the course of five-and- 
twenty years of married life; and her resolution 
was now too calmly and mildly asserted to af- 
ford him any hope of putting down her opposi- 
tion by violence. 

" You will follow your own devices in this !" 
he resumed, in a voice as moderate as her own, 
" Perhaps it ought not to surprise me that, at a 
moment when my interests in life are sinking, 
and all the world seems in league to press upon 
and overwhelm a falling man, my own family 
should be the first to rush in and give the signal 
ibr the insults of the rest." 

By the involuntary start of the distressed So- 
phia, Hamlyn perceived that this stroke had told 
— that the leelings of the wife of his youth were 
touched to the Quick. 

"You shall be obeyed!" said she, extending 
her hand, with a desponding air, to receive the 
notes he was still holding. " All I have to en- 
treat is, that when the tree of evil shall bring 
forth its bitter fruits, you will not accuse me of 
having fostered its growth." 

" I thank you— you shall be accused of no- 
thing 1" replied Hamlyn coldly, yet apparently ' 



surmounting conflicting emotions. " We must 
.stand or fall together. At our time of life, the 
standing or falling are of less consequence. The 
better half of our days is over; and, as far as I 
am concerned, the best they have afforded in- 
spires me with little interest in the remainder. 
But the children demand our utmost exertions. 
The children have a long career before them. 
The fair prospects of Walter— the— the— " 

He could not proceed. In naming his son, he 
was on the point of giving way to a weakness 
very unusual on the part of Hamlyn the banker. 
The heart of his wife thrilled within her as she 
contemplated what seemed to afford hope that 
the barren rock mi^ht still be touched, to yield 
forth the waters of life. 

" By those prospects, then," cried she, clasp- 
ing her hands in earnest entreaty — " by the fu- 
ture prosperity and happiness of your son, I im- 
plore you involve yourself no farther in difficul- 
ties bevond all power of extrication ! If the firm 
be embarrassed, as you owned to me at Dean, 
let us retrench : let us cut short all idle expenses. 
We might reduce to a fifth part our present out- 
lay. Why not, for instance, instead of com- 
mencing a showy, extravagant season, let this 
house to some advantageous tenant, and retire 
to Dean Park 7 You have apartments at the 
banking-house which — " 

" I thank you," replied Hamlyn, with a bitter 
smile. " If you desired to place the names of 
Richard and Bernard Hamlyn in the Gazette, 
you could scarcely suggest a surer course of pol- 
icy. 1 thank you ! When I desire to rouse the 
anxieties of my customers, and point myself out 
to the mistrust of the city, I will apply to yoa 
for the speediest method of assuring my ruin. 
Till then, I will not trouble you for farther in- 
terference in my affairs than I have been hither- 
to in the habit of asking. I endeavour to render 
Your life as easy as prosperity can make it. I 
have never sought to burden you with partici- 
pation in my cares." 

" 1 know it," replied Mrs. Hamlvn, in deep 
emotion ; " and it is that very knowledge whick 
makes me accuse myself as in some measure 
the origin of the position in which you stand. 
But for your desire to place your family in an 
honourable position in society, you — " 

"Compose yourself— y&u have no share in 
the responsibility," was the banker's bitter an- 
swer. " t$ut since you have become thus reck- 
less in allusions to what cannot be even whis- 
pered in safety in the stillest watches of the 
night, I am to conclude that you adduced as an 
excuse for my breaking my engagement with 
Lord and Lady Rotherwood, that 1 was forced 
to hurry to London to parry the consequences 
of the recent failure at Liverpool 1" 

" You will scarcely accuse me of having ever 
injured your interests by my indiscretion," re- 
plied Mrs. Hamlyn, with a sinking heart and 
voice. " For the last twenty years, I have been 
keeping watch, with painful caution, over my 
words and actions. I excused you to the Rother- 
woods on the general grounds of unlooked-for 
city business. But the countess was too much 
occupied by her sister's illness to take much 
heed of the affairs of any other person." 

" The Marchioness of Dartford, then, is dan- 
gerously ill ? In that case, her son will scarce- 
ly be able to join Walter at Melton 1" 

" I should think not. I was sorry to find 
Walter had so hastily quitted Dean, and for a 
place so likely to increase .his expenses !" 
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"My son acted with my perfect approval/' 
said the banker, coldly. « 

"Lady Rot her wood spoke to me with great 
regret of the dissipated habits of life in which 
her nephew is beginning to indulge. It is the 
desire of his family, it appears, that the marquis 
should settle young. He is an only child." 

" And you fancy, perhaps, that the aunt who 
grudges him a few weeks* hunting at Melton, 
would promote his alliance with a girl having a 
few thousand pounds for her fortune !" 

" It is not the cost of Lord Dartford's pleasures 
that creates the uneasiness of his family. With 
respect to Lydia, Lady Rotherwood was gener- 
ous enough to express to me, in plain terms, that 
it would give her pleasure should her nephew 
attach himself to so sensible and prudent a girl 
as my daughter. I tell you this since you have 
thought proper to allude to the subject. But, 
having no reason to suppose the marquis's in- 
tentions serious, 1 shall dismiss it from my 
thoughts. Those of Lydia, I am certain, it has 
never entered." 

" So much the better !" was Mr. Hamlyn's 
surly reply, as he prepared to quit the room for 
the shabby cabriolet, which, for nearly the first 
time, had been kept waiting by the unusual com- 
iBQDicaiiveness of poor Sophia. 

"I do not wish to see her head turned by va- 
garies so preposterous. Even were the match 
so possible, which it is not, it would ill suit me, 
at such a moment as this, to produce the sum 
indispensable for the dowry of a Marchioness 
of Dartlbrd !" 

Prepared by this painful interview for the 
course of policy her husband persisted in pur- 
suing, it did not surprise Mrs. Hamlyn to find 
that a handsome new carriage was building for 
her, to be launched at the drawing-room, an ex- 
cellent opera-box engaged; and that arrange- 
ments were already made for dinners twice a 
week in Cavendish Square, for three weeks to 
come. 

"You certainly are the happiest woman in 
ibe world, my dear ! You decidedly have the 
greatest jewel' of a husband," cried Lady Bond- 
well, the wife of a brother banker, who was 
usually neck-and-neck with the Hamlyns in 
their course of ostentation. "I was at Storr 
And Mortimer's yesterday, and must say that 
your new wine-cistern is the most perfect thing 
1 ever Ik? held ! I might torment Sir Benjamin 
from now till the day of judgment, before he 
woDld give me anything of the kind ! But what 
is there you have not got 1 Whenever I want 
*o know what is to be the fashion for the season, 
I hasten to Cavendish Square." 

This was, to a certain degree, true ; but the 
luxuriousness imposed upon her was a matter of 
pain and grief to Mrs. Hamlyn. Though she 
^ight not presume to recur to 'the subject of pe- 
cuniary difficulties adverted to in the first in- 
stance by her husband, under the influence of 
the excitement produced by Henry's unlooked- 
for opposition to his wishes, she had reason to 
infer from the additional expenditure daily in- 
curred by Mr. Hamlyn, and the forced spirits he 
exhibited in society, that his anxieties were un- 
diminished. But for this, she would have been 
Almost inclined to hope that her husband's ap- 
prehensions were assumed for the purpose of in- 
ducing her to influence the resolution of his son. 

Such, at least, was the result of his strange 
confidences. Though she had failed in procu- 
ring Colonel Hamilton's interference with Hen- 
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ry, her own letters had reached her son durin 
his absence from Cambridge ; her own letters-^ 
full of the persuasive eloquence of maternal 
love ; imploring him (without any prohibited al- 
lusion to the difficulties of the firmS for her i>ake 
— for the sake of the brother who loved him so 
dearly, to abstain from opposition to his father's 
will. 

" I have reason to know," she wrote, " that 
the welfare of the family, of your brother and 
sisters (for of your mother, dearest, 1 will not 
even plead the claims) depends upon the certainty 
of a successor in the business, interested to pro- 
tect their property in the event of your father's 
demise. Your cousin Bernard is weak — weak, 
alike in health and intellect, and every way in- 
competent for such a responsibility. I entreat 
you, therefore, my Henry, sacrifice your disin- 
clination, and do the part of a son and brother 
towards us all ! Your generous disposition can- 
not be better exercised than in such a self-sacri- 
fice ; your noble mind cannot exhibit its strength 
more usefully than in surmounting the reluc- 
tance you have so eloquently expressed. My 
son ! your mother asks it of you on her knees 1 
Make the trial — make the attempt 1 Do not — 
do not wantonly oppose your unhappy father!" 

To such an appeal the answer of Henry was, 
of course, a promise of implicit submission ; and 
Mrs. Hamlyn had the satisfaction of being the 
first to convey to her husband intelligence of his 
son's acquiescence in his plans. But poor Hen- 
ry, while despatching to the ad m on i tress he so 
reverently loved his dutiful compliance, was 
only too painfully aware that, like Coriolanus 
of old, submission to his mother conveved ruin 
to himself. Compelled to resign his shortlived 
hopes of an enfranchisement from the calling he 
detested, which was to secure him the hand of 
the woman he adored, he sank; his mind be- 
came comparatively disabled. Those who were 
watching with interest his course of study, now 
so nearly approaching its crisis, saw, with grief 
and wonderment, that, at the eleventh hour, the 
young man's courage was deserting him. His 
exertions were flagging. There seemed no long- 
er an incentive for study, now that the utmost 
distinctions he could obtain would avail him no- 
thing towards the redemption of his destinies ! 

" She will never be mine ! She has told me 
she will never be mine if I involve myself in the 
hateful speculations which have so hardened the 
heart and dried up the very nature of my fa- 
ther," was his ever-recurring reflection. " To 
have marred my own prospects in life by com- 
pliance with her peculiar prejudices on this 
point, I should not, Heaven knows, have hesita- 
ted. But my mother—- my poor, dear mother, 
appealing to me in behalf of her children, was 
not to be denied. Scarcely more painful to me 
to renounce all hope of Ellen's affections, than it 
would have been to refuse the request of my in- 
estimable mother. 

Still, the result of the conflict in his mind was 
not the less injurious. He could no longer com- 
mand his attention to the abstruseness of sci- 
ence; no longer apply the sterling faculties of 
his mind to the conquest of difficulties which he 
held mere trifles so long as he presumed to hope 
that university distinctions were to pave the way 
to professional success; and professional suc- 
cess to entitle him to independence and the hand 
of the most beautiful and most beloved. 

"Oh! that I had never attempted that mad 
expedition to Naples I" he would eistata& x *tov 
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ing down his books, and pacing with hurried 
steps the quiet room, so long and so successfully 
devoted to the abstraction of study. " But for 
my enthusiastic desire to look once more upon 
that lovely face, the object of my dreams from 
boyhood (from the moment when, as a happy 
bride, she spoke so soothingly to the young en- 
thusiast who beset her at Dean with his flighty 
fancies !) I might now be happy — the same dull, 
contented bookworm as of old, the same pros- 
pective man of business. Till Ellen Hamil- 
ton placed the picture of a banker's calling fair- 
ly before me, with all that eloquence of look and 
speech with which no breathing woman was 
ever gifted like herself, I was contented with my 
prospects. But now — even if she would con- 
sent to share them (and 1 know that no earthly 
persuasion or representation would shake her 
resolution !) — even if she would consent to share 
a mode of existence she detests and despises, I 
feel that I could never be happy deriving my 
livelihood from perpetual risk ox the property of 
others. Wretched man that I shall be, the mo- 
ment I quit these quiet walls, to plunge into all 
the vulgar strife and chicanery with which 
henceforward I must live surrounded. Wretch- 
ed, wretched man ! Without leisure to open a 
book — without the power to forget or to renew 
those blessed hopes and impressions, which seem 
to have been vouchsafed me for a moment only 
to constitute the ruin and torment of my life !" 

Instead of persevering in the course of study 
pointed out as indispensable to repair the omis- 
sions produced by his Italian tour, the dispirited 
Henry wasted his days and nights in perpetual 
recurrence to the past, in cultivating associa- 
tions derived from the relics around him — the 
sketches — the engravings — and, above all, the 
luckless myrtle branch — the first pledge of an ill- 
fated attachment — which he had received from 
the hands of Ellen when visiting with Lady 
Burlington and herself the Grotto of the Sybil 
at Cumoe. 

" What matters it now how I go through my 
examination!" cried he, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, on receiving a dispiriting announcement 
that others were getting the start of him in the 
race. " If I could carry off all the prizes in the 
university, of what avail 1 What signify col- 
lege honours to Henry Hamlyn, the banker!" 

In writing to announce to Mrs. Hamilton the 
retractation of his engagement with herself, and 
his compliance with the injunctions of his moth- 
er, Henry had not presumed to give vent to these 
imbittered feelings. 

" She used to call me boyish and inconsist- 
ent," was his cruel reflection. " How often did 
she remind me that she is nearly two years older 
than myself in age, and ten years older in char- 
acter ! When I pledged myself to comply to the 
letter with her exactions about the firm, she pre- 
dicted all that has happened; she told me I 
should never have strength of purpose to carry 
through my opposition to a man so coldly arbi- 
trary as my lather. Again and again did she 
prognosticate all that has happened; while I, 
strong in the encouragement of her presence — 
in the happiness of being near her — of listening 
to that stirring voice — of gazing upon that heav- 
enly face — felt certain of my own resolution, 
and pledged myself heart and soul to the stip- 
ulations under which she promised at some fu- 
ture time to become my own. Dear, precious 
Ellen ! It is something that even for a moment 
she deigned to recognise the existence of such a 



nothing as myself! Bat I will not attempt to 
move her compassion by the pitiful avowal of all 
I am suffering. If unable to redeem my word to 
her, if unable to act the part of an honourable 
man, I will not sneakingly content myself with 
obtaining the abnegation of her principles and 
feelings. She was frank with me— she opened 
her inmost heart — she owned she could not be 
happy with me if the greater portion of my days 
were spent in my father's counting-house. It 
were despicable to attempt to overcome these 
scruples ty the picture or my misery — my de- 
spair." 

Cold, therefore, almost to formality, were the 
terms in which the high-minded youn£ man an- 
nounced a sacrifice, the mere anticipation of 
which was tearing his heart-strings asunder; 
and Ellen was fully justified in feeling, in the 
bitterness of her mortification, that already the 
spirit of his future vocation was upon biro, and 
that he " wrote like a banker." Not a word of 
appeal to her affections ; not a loophole left for 
her relenting. So firmly did he speak of him- 
self, so coolly of his projects, that there was ev- 
ery reason to suppose he rejoiced in the difficul- 
ties she had thrown in the way of their attach- 
ment by imposing unaccomplishable conditions* 

" If my poor, dear mother only surmised the 
extent of the sacrifice she was exacting from her 
son !" was Henry's ejaculation, after perusing 
for the twentieth time the measured, the almost 
naughty reply of Ellen Hamilton to the letter 
acknowledging bis altered intentions, and re- 
nouncing their brief engagement. " 11" she only 
knew ! But may she never know it ! As it is, 
her life, I fear, is not a happy one. It would 
only be a thousand-fold more grievous for learn* 
ing that she has broken my heart." 

" I'm most afraid, my dear girl, that you cal- 
culated too far on your own patience V* observed 
the colonel, on the other hand, to his lovely 
daughter-in-law, when, at the end of a fort- 
night's sojourn at Burlington Manor, he per- 
ceived that her steps were growing less light- 
some in their walks, and her voice less joyoua 
in their conversations, than on her first arrival* 
"You didn't reckon what 'twould be to live 
cooped up, morning, noon, and night, with an 
old codger like myself!" 

11 1 do not experience the slightest want of so- 
ciety," she replied, and with sincerity, to this 
apology. 

" I can promise you, however, that when I 
pressed you so hard to come and stay at the Ma- 
nor, I wouldn't have done so for worlds, hadn't 
I thought that Lydia and her good mother would 
be on the spot, to cheer you with their constant 
company, as they did mc through the summer 
and autumn. Poor Madam Markham is al- 
ways taken up (and the more's the credit to her) 
with her bantlings and her poor; and as to those 
great folks at the Hyde, I believe you might 
get as good companionship out of the alabaster 
effigies of their forefathers on the tombs in 
Braxham Church !" 

" If all the rest of the family resemble Mr. 
Vernon," replied Ellen, " 1 cannot express much- 
regret for the want of their acquaintance." 

"They doril resemble him, my dear; they're 
ten times worse! Alberic's the best of the 
bunch. However, he gave me a welcome piece 
of news yesterday, when he stopped my phaeton 
as I was driving through Ovington. Walter 
Hamlyn will be at Dean' Park to-morrow: that 
is, young Vernon told me Lord Danford was 
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dining; and I don't suppose the captain would 
save him to be entertained by the servants. So 
<nc, my dear, you'll be able at last to extend 
our rides beyond the park-paling of Burling ion 
fanor." 

" I have not the least desire to play truant," 
be replied, with a melancholy smile, how dif- 
srent from those which brighthened her fine 
eatures on her first arrival from Italy. " It is 
tot the want of knight or esquire that keeps me 
lithful to the old avenue. 1 am quite satisfied 
rith Carlo's protection, if I had it at heart to 
cour the country." 

" Without scouring the country, you may ex- 
end your excursions to see something of the 
leighbourhood. However, you must look to 
rour heart, Ellen, 1 can tell you, when this young 
oldier comes nourishing his mustaches by our 
ireside I Watty's the handsomest young fellow, 
perhaps, you ever set eyes on in your life." 

" My weakness does not happen to be in fa- 
rour of handsome young fellows," replied Mrs. 
Hamilton, trying to assume the cheerful tone she 
knew to be so acceptable to her father-in-law. 
11 The beauty of the Neapolitan peasants is quite 
enough to put one out of conceit with handsome 
men for the remainder of one's days. Since I 
travelled in the Abruzzi, an involuntary asso- 
nttion of ideas always depicts a handsome man 
to me as weak, superstitious, cowardly, dirty, 
ind sensual." 

"A true picture, I dare say, my dear, as re- 
gards the Italian brigand 1 But W atty wouldn't 
iank you, I take it, for applying the likeness to 
Urn. To own the truth, Ellen," continued the 
colonel, determined to approach nearer to the 
ubject upon which he hail consistently imposed 
ulence on himself than he had yet adventured, 
( to own the truth, I've more than half a wish at 
he bottom pf my heart, that if you should ever 
make up your mind to marry again — " 

" I never shall f interrupted Ellen, in a low 
but steady voice. " You may rely upon it that 
I never shall 1" 

" 1 am sorry to hear you say so. Sacred as is 
my son's memory in my eyes, 1 feel that you 
didn't live long enough with my poor Robert, 
and that you're yourself too young and hand- 
some much too young and handsome, to tie your- 
self down to widowhood for the remainder of 
your days. 'Tisn't nat'ral, my dear, and 'tisn't 
what anybody has a right to expect of you. So, 
as 1 was saying, if you ever were to take another 
husband, I can't but own that my friend Ham- 
lyn's son would be more acceptable to me as a 
son-in-law than e'er another. For a son-in-law 

Jour husband would seem to me ! Now that 
've come to see, and know, and love you, Ellen ! 
trust me, I feel as if you were a born daughter 
of my own." 

Am the colonel had confidently expected, the 
cheeks of his lovely companion were deeply 
crimsoned at his allusion to his " friend, Ham- 
lyn's son." But be would have wanted courage 
to push an inquiry intruding on her confidence, 
even had not his own heart enlisted itself in 
what he was saying, before the conclusion of his 
sentence, to a degree that utterly precluded all 
irtful examination of her symptoms of emotion. 
"And so, my dear," he resumed, after a mo- 
mentary pause' that produced not a syllable of 
reply from his companion, "if this Household- 
brigade chap should happen to take your fancy, 
so much the better for all parties. Hamlyn 
uoulld be proud, I'm sure, to ask for his own son 



the hand he was so idly scrupulous about be- 
stowing upon mine." 

" 1 have no doubt he would, after hearing your 
paternal declarations in my favour," replied the 
young widow, with a swelling heart and bitter 
smile. " Your heiress, my dear Colonel Hamil- 
ton, whether actress, seamstress, or any other 
disreputable thing, would be welcomed on his 
bended knees into the family of the banker." 

"Come, come! don't be too hard upon my 
friend ! Hamlyn's the most .honourable fellow 
upon the face of the earth! I could tell you 
some of the finest traits of Hamlyn that do hon- 
our to the name of man ! Surely, my dear Ellen, 
Since you've been down in these parts, you must 
have seen and admitted the value of an active, 
benevolent, steady, thoughtful man of business, 
to all the varied interests of the neighbourhood 
under his protection 1" 

" I have no doubt Mr. Hamlyn is a man of 
considerable influence and importance. He 
contributes largely to the local charities. So 
does Mr. Gratwycke (the fourth part, 1 am told, 
of his very moderate income!), which does not 
prevent my thinking the old gentleman a far 
from satisfactory companion." 

"Ay, ay! a man may pay a large subscrip- 
tion to the treasurer of an hospital, and be 
none the better Christian for that. Gratwycke, 
for instance, a case in point, is always boasting 
that, though his estate is reduced to naif by the 
badness of the times and excellence of the poor 
laws, he contributes to a guinea what his father 
did afore him to the support of the county insti- 
tutions, invariably adding, 'It shall never be said 
that the name of Gratwycke of Gratwycke for- 
feited its rank among the county families in my 
time !' I'm not such an old oaf, Ellen, my dear, 
as to mistake that sort o' thing for benevolence! 
But Hamlyn's another description of fellow. 
Hamlyn sets his wits to work as well as his 
purse, for the benefit of his fellow-creatures ! 
Look at the number of useful measures he has 
brought into Parliament. See here!" continued 
the colonel, suddenly snatching forward the 
Times newspaper that lay upon the table, and 
commencing as fluently as tne absence of his 
spectacles would permit, a recital of the pro- 
ceedings of a grand " Meeting of the Merchants 
and Bankers of the City of London," held at the 
Mansion House the preceding day, " Richard 
Hamlyn. Eao., M.P., banker, in the chair, for 
the reliefof the sufferers by a recent inundation 
at St. Petersburg," &c., &c.. &c, prefaced by an 
eloquent preamble, and followed by a pompous 
list of subscriptions, at the head of which stood 
the firm of Hamlyn and Co. for £105. " What 
d'ye say to that, eh, my dear Ellen V 

" I should say, were I not afraid you would 
call me prejudiced and illiberal, that Hamlyn 
and Co. are probably extensively connected with 
the Russia trade." 

Colonel Hamilton, who knew this to be actu- 
ally the case, could neither refrain from a laugh, 
nor from patting her approvingly on the back. 

"You're a cunning little gipsy!" said he. 
" Let a woman alone for diving into motives." 

"Let a woman alone for diving into mo- 
tives who has been cast alone and unprotected 
on the evil-dealing of the world ! Had I never 
been vilified and injured by Mr. Hamlyn, I had 
probably been content to take his virtues, as 
others do, on trust. As it is, onr paths happily 
lie separate ; nor should I have hazarded these 
remarks, sir, upon a man whom you recjud x ta& 
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for your recommendation of Captain Hamlyn to 
my affection. Even here, even in this house, 
from which I consider my poor friend Lady Bur- 
lington to have been driven into exile by the cun- 
ning of her husband's executor, I have never 
before presumed to lilt up my voice against him ; 
and in order to secure perfect unanimity between 
us (for 1 would fain that, during my stay with 
you, not even a difference of opinion should 
manifest itself), I promise to avoid all farther 
mention of his name." 

" A kind and a good resolution, my dear, and 
I thank you heartily." rejoined the colonel. 
" However, as this is the last time we're to have 
my poor friend on the spit, let's even give him 
another turn and roast him to rags! Tell me, 
Nelly, like an honest soul as you are, have you 
any quarrel against the banker beyond a wom- 
an's nat'ral unforgivingness, for his unhand- 
some usage of you more years ago than 1 care 
■ to remember V 

" No quarrel, sir. But 1 own myself guilty 
of strong prejudice against a man whose only 
thought and object in life is the lucre of gain." 

"Then, -my dear girl, you must dislike me! 
For you may rely upon't that, for more than 
forty years of my life, my sole object was to heap 
up lacs of rupees, obtain the beat interest for 
'em, and — " 

"But for what purpose, my dear sirl" inter- 
rupted Ellen; "and 10 what end! What did 
you sacrifice towards the acquisition of wealth, 
beyond your own time, convenience, comfort, 
and abilities ? or to what was the wealth, thus 
acquired, destined, but to secure the well-being 
of your family, the happiness of all around you 1 
Whose property did you put in peril by your 
speculations? whose substance did you waste by 
your transactions 1 to whom did you lend money 
on usurious interest, facilitating the extrava- 
gance that wrought their undoing, till the place 
of their forefathers knew them no longer! and 
when were the riches thus vilely acquired ap- 
plied to the scarcely less contemptible purpose 
of dazzling the eyes of society by false appear- 
ances, and figuring among the shifting throngs 
of London life 1 Show me the object of Mr. 
Hamlyn's domestic affections, show me the 
household happiness created by the hollow os- 
tentations of his ill-earned wealth ! A broken- 
spirited wife, a daughter who scarcely uplifts 
her eyes in his presence, and one, at least, among 
his sons thwarted in the dearest and brightest 
ambitions of his heart, in order to fulfil the nar- 
row purposes of parental policy!" 

" And how the plague do you know all this?" 
cried the colonel. " God knows such is not the 
picture / ever painted you of Dean Park !" 

" You forget/' replied his daughter-in-law, dis- 
appointing his expectations of having betrayed 
her into the avowal of her intimacy with Hen- 
ry Hamlyn, " that I was a whole week the in- 
mate of Mr. and Mrs. Hamlyn, only three years 
ago." 

"All I can say is, then, that you made the 
most of your time ! However, as you mention- 
ed before, Walter was away with his regiment 
when you were at Dean ; and of his position as 
regards his father, you had no means of judging. 
Of Walter, believe me, Ellen, Hamlyn's as fond 
as ever I was of e'er a child of mine ! To Wal- 
ter he would make any sacrifice !" 

Mrs. Hamilton shook her head with an in- 
credulous smile. 

"Well, well! Some day or other you'll be 



forced to own there's nothing in nature Hamlyn 
knows how to refuse to his eldest son." 

"Right, "sir— to his eldest son! Those two 
words explain the whole secret of Walter Ham- 
lyn's influence. I see by your face that already 
you accuse me of illiberality. But 1 declare to 
you I should as soon expect to pluck a living, 
fragrant flower from under the scorching lava 
effused by a volcano, as detect a tender, human 
feeling in the heart systematically devoted to ' 
money-getting by the slave-trade, or by specula- 
tion with the means of others !" 

" Nay, but surely — " 

" No, no, no ! I will not hear a single exten- 
uating word I" cried Mrs. Hamilton. " I loath, 
the hard, unsympathizing nature created by per- 
petually deafening the ears to the cries of our fel- 
low-creatures, or by incessant contact with mon- 
ey—money—money ! In my view, Mr. Ham- 
lyn is less than a man — a mummy created by 
the Gannalizing process of injecting his very ar- 
teries with metallic fluid. I could no more ex- 
perience sympathy with such an individual than 
with—" 

" The Marquis of Dartford and Captain Ham- 
lyn!" announced Johnston, throwing open the 
drawing-room door. 

And it was with her fine face glowing under 
the influence of her recent denunciations that 
Ellen had to do the honours of Burlington Manor 
to the two handsome young strangers now hasti- 
ly presented to her by her father-in-law. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" The portion of the world which I at present 
Hare taken up to fill the following sermon. 
Is one of which there's no description recout ; 

The reason why is easy to determine, , 

Although it seems both prominent and pleasant, • 
There is a sameness in its geins and ermine.' 1 

By BOX. 

" By heavens ! my dear Hamlyn, I am begin- 
ning to twig what Vernon was after, this morn- 
ing, when we found him lounging along the Ov- 
ington Road, in spite of an east wind that might 
have cut the county jail asunder, and craning 
over the park-palings of Burlington Manor! 
said the marquis to his friend, as they rode back 
together to Dean Park. "What a beautiful 
woman !" 

11 1 told you you would lose your heart !" re- 
plied Walter, with a forced smile. 

" But I have not lost my heart ! The widoir 
is a splendid creature, but I should as soon 
think of falling in love with Homer's ox-eyed 
Juno ! I hate your Grecian, Medea-like beau- 
ties, who look like the tragic muse walking in 
silk attire ; and who ought to carry a dagger and 
bowl, instead of a caudle-cup and bodkin. I 
should always expect to find this beautiful Ellen 
of yours wandering about Dartford Hall in her 
sleep, like Lady Macbeth! My blood curdles 
at the thought ! No, no ! not the least fear of 
my trying to cut you out with the rich widow." 

"Nor of my resenting it, if you did!" replied 
Walter. "I have no pretensions in that quar- 
ter." H 

" Why, I beard the old gentleman hinting to 
my Aunt Rotherwood, when I was last at Dean, 
that nothing would suit him better than to have 
you for a son-in-law !" 

" One don't marry a woman for the sake of 
pleasing her father-in-law." 

" Why, one docs t sometimes, when the father- 
in-law happens to have four hundred thousand 
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pounds to make docks and drakes of; besides 
being so capital a fellow as old Hamilton. Why, 
you might buy out the Burlingtons ( their proper- 
ty's famously embarrassed, rm told), and (brow 
the manor into a ring-fence with Dean Park." 

"As another ring fence must be accomplished 
at the same time, said Walter, laughing, " the 
prospect does not charm me. 1 should never 
feel at my ease with such a wife as Mrs. Ham- 
ilton. She would reduce one to too complete a 
pigmy." 

" Ay, ay ! I see we agree about her in the 
main. To paraphrase the old fellow they mis- 
quoted, the other night, so outrageously in the 
house, she — 

t'j too brirht and food 
For hnraan nature** daily food. 

To my taste a woman cannot be too common- 
place. The commonplace of a genuine wom- 
an—that is, a feminine, gentle, lovely, lovely edi- 
tion of man— is perfection. I like it as I like the 
commonplace of an oak-tree, or of ' a rose-tree 
in full bearing/ 'Tis a thing that can't be im- 
proved upon. The case of woman ought not to 
be declinable— there is nothing better than good. 
Best is a pleonasm, a work of supererogation. 
Good ought to suffice for man ; that is, every 
man ought to fancy his own ' good' the best." 

"You are splitting your straws somewhat fine 
this morning, my dear Dar l" cried Walter. " Is 
it to revenge yourself that 'tis dies non with the 
hounds with such weather for a runl" 

"Why, you see I've been shut up at Dartford 
Hall for the last fortnight, with only my poor 
mother and her chaplain, my old tutor; with 
whom I was forced to chop logic, to prevent my- 
self from chopping off his head— and so much 
for Buckingham. But seriously, my dear fel- 
low (if one ever can talk seriously where petti- 
coats are concerned), don't you think that in 
every-day life Mrs. Hamilton would be apt to 
pile up the agony too high? There are three 
leading points to consider in a woman — heart, 
sool, body (that's my interpretation of the alle- 
gory of the three graces). Not a woman in a 
million unites perfection in the three. Two, 
therefore, are as much as a moderate man ought 
to pretend to, and one might, on a pinch, suffice. 
A pretty woman with a good heart, therefore, 
constitutes my irresistible. As an enemy to mo- 
nopoly in all shapes, I dispense with the soul; 
so, while / content myself with a warm-hearted, 
pretty little wife, you shall have the handsome 
widow, with her great soul, all to your own 
share.* 

" How easy it is to perceive, in your estimate 
of women and wives, the notions of a man to 
whom birth and fortune offer no temptations!" 
ttid Walter, almost with a sigh. "Very few 
ire able to abstract themselves from such con- 
siderations. Very few of us can afford to choose 
a woman for herself. Half our regiment (pray 
admit) would rate the three graces of a wife as 
'beauty, rank, fortune. 1 " 

" 'Tis clear, however, my dear Hamlyn, that 
you do not subscribe to the doctrine, since you 
will have nothing to say to a beautiful creature 
with twelve or fifteen thousand a year." 

" / require something a Utile more refined than 
Bob Hamilton's widow," replied Walter, imper- 
tinently. " I should be very fastidious, I fear, 
about the dress and manners of my wife." 

11 Pho, pho ! the dress and manners of a wom- 
an may be fashioned into what you please." 

" Not where there is a deficiency of natural 



taste. For instance, yon would never teach the 
beautiful Ellen to come into a room with the in- 
stinctive elegance of Miss Vernon." 

11 Instinctive fiddlestick ! Miss Vernon is 
made up of what you call elegance — a mere 
empty egg-shell! She has not even the wom- 
anly dignity of Mrs. Hamilton ; far less the 
natural feeling and untaught grace of your sis- 
ter Lydia. By-the-way, Hamlyn, I bet yon a 
pound we receive an invitation to the Hyde be- 
fore this time to-morrow." 

" I'll double the stake if you promise to ac- 
cept it when it arrives," said Walter. 

"What! after engaging ourselves to the old 
colonel ; and when I've set my heart on getting 
that Lion Hunt out of him again 1 I tried to 
give it to old Parson Buckingham at Dartford 
Hall. But I suppose 1 failed, for I couldn't get 
his wig to stand on end, as poor dear Lord and 
Lady Rotherwood's did, while they were listen* 
ing to Colonel Hamilton." 

11 Didn't 1 tell you so V 1 cried the marquis, 
when, that very evening, cards of invitation to 
the two young men arrived from the Vernons. 
" I wish Albenc had staked his chin on the park- 
palings of Burlington Manor this morning, be- 
fore he carried back news of our arrival to the 
Hyde! Blessed, however, be the said manor 
among the nations ! for it affords us an undeni- 
able excuse to these officious people." 

And with the utmost glee Lord Dartford pro- 
ceeded to plead a previous engagement in his 
answer to the Vernons, while Walter could 
scarcely repress a sigh at having to confess a 
similar disqualification. It was almost too mor- 
tifying to have to renounce a visit to the Hyde, 
in company with the Marquis of Dartford, when 
qualified by his recent visit to Melton to charm 
the ears or Lucinda by a thousand inedlted an- 
ecdotes of fashionable gossip, for the mere pur- 
pose of joining a humdrum family dinner-party 
at Burlington Manor. 

On the other hand, the excuse of the young 
men was received with as ill a grace as Wal- 
ter's was despatched. 

"Was ever anything so provoking!" cried 
Lady Vernon, tossing Lord Dartford s formal 
note into her daughter's workbasket. "Enga- 
ged, they write word, to those people at Burling- 
ton ! And after all the difficulty, I had to obtain 
your father's sanction to 'my inviting young 
Hamlyn here again !" 

" We must take Lord Dartford as we can get 
him," replied Lucinda, coolly. " Love me, love 
my banker, or, rather, my banker's son !" 

" But you see we do not get him the more for 
tolerating his banker's son ! It appears likely 
we shall have to love his Colonel Hamilton into 
the bargain." 

" Impossible, now the Middleburys are gone E 
One could bear the old savage diluted with Mid- 
dleburys. Out of the question to have him here 
now. Papa would be obliged to have recourse 
to his colchicum, as he does against a flying 
gout ! Heigho 1" 

" Barlow of Alderham was telling me the 
other day that this daughter-in-law, who is stay- 
ing with Colonel Hamilton, is one of the roost 
beautiful women in England," observed Lady 
Vernon. 

" Daughter-in-law 1 I thought he* had no 
children, and that the horrid Hamlyns were to 
inherit his fortune V • 

11 This ie his son's widow, whom they want to> 
marry to the banker's son." 
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" And a very suitable match," replied Lucia- 
da. " But very suitable matches seldom take 
place. And supposing, as the Dean Park girl is 
out of the way, that Dart lord himself should be- 
come attracted by this new beauty ?" 

"Mother! you should really make the sacri- 
fice of calling at Burlington !" cried Lucinda, 
oiler a long pause for reflection. " It is essen- 
tial we should see what this Mrs. Hamilton is 
like, and ascertain what she is about You will 
scarcely believe that Mr. Barlow had the cool- 
ness to hint to me she would be a capital match 
lor Alberic, who appeared immensely smitten 
on seeing her the other day at the meeting of the 
hounds at Braxham Heath." 

" Mr. Barlow had better be more cautious in 
his observations," said Lady Vernon, rising 
■stern, tall, and square, from ner cabriolet fau- 
tevxi. "Lord Vernon's son ally himself with 
the daughter of the person who proposed that 
poor Clansawney should be hanged? A non- 
descript Mrs. Robert Hamilton become vis- 
•countess Brazham ? for, between ourselves, my 
xlear Inda, there is every chance of a change of 
ministry, and then, you know, your father's 
earldom is safe !" 

" So much the better, mamma. It is almost 
too hard to be called Miss Vernon, like a Miss 
Hamlyn. or a Miss Barlow ! But about this 
visit to Bnrlington Manor?" 

" You know I can refuse you nothing. If 
your father will consent, we can drive there to- 
morrow. To say the truth, Alberic has been 
already at me on the subject. Alberic has only 
paired off* till the hunting is over, and wants, I 
suspect, to see something of this Oriental beauty 
before be goes to town. As to marrying her! 
Of course he means nothing but a flirtation." 

To Lady Vernon's surprise, she obtained from 
her lord not only permission to proceed to Bur- 
Jington Manor, but, having proceeded thither 
without finding the beauty at home, to invite her 
and Colonel Hamilton to dinner, as a pretext for a 
aew invitation to the young fox-hunters at Dean 
Park. 

" This really exceeds belief!" was her lady- 
ship's exclamation on receiving an answer from 
Mrs. Hamilton, which, while opening, she had 
not an instant doubted must be one of accept- 
ance. "These people are engaged, Lucinda, 
actually engaged ; and I will give you a month 
to guess to whom !" 

" To the Barlows, or G rat wy ekes, of course. 
There is no one else at present in the neighbour- 
hood ; for the Hursts, I conclude, do not invite 
people to assist them and their hungry locusts 
of children, with their boiled mutton and tur- 
nips? Papa ordered a neck of venison, yester- 
day, to Alderham, as we were riding home by 
the keepers lodge." 

" Country gentlemen do not give dinners on 
the strength of a neck of doe-venison !" said 
Lady Vernon, with a smile of contempt. "Guess 
again!" 

" Such people are scarcely worth the trouble. 
They cannot come, and there is an end of the 
matter." 

11 By no means the end of it ! They will be 
able to boast tp the Elvastons, on arriving at 
Ormeau, of having refused in their favour an 
invitatfbn to the Hyde. Just conceive what a 
triumph for that impertinent Lady Cossington, 
who, 1 have reason to know, fancies she cut you 
out with the marquis!" 

" But what in the world can take these people 
to Ormeau?" 



" I cannot guess. Alberic told me he noticed 
an intimacy, at covert, between the duke and 
that dreadful old colonel. I must repeat that I 
thin£ it rather hard of Lord Vernon to have 
placed impediments in the way of our intimacy 
with the only family fit to associate with in thu 
part of the county. Judge, by their taking up 
these strange people, how glad the Elvastons 
and Cossingtons would have been, had your fa- 
ther seemea disposed to be sociable ! You see 
they have never invited Alberic." 

" They could scarcely ask him without w.t." 

" Unless I am much mistaken, they will in- 
vite Captain Hamlyn, with Lord Dartford ; yet 
the Dean Park people, I know, are on the most 
distant terms at Ormeau." 

"What a charming party they will have!" 
mused Lucinda Vernon, deeply mortified ; " and 
what a winter have we brought upon ourselves 
by coming hither ! Thank goodness, next week 
will put an end to it ; and if I am not rewarded 
for my patience by a month at Brighton, I will 
appeal to Sir Henry, next year, and get myself 
seriously ordered to Naples. After all, dear 
mamma, don't you think we might have man* 
aged to make the six weeks seem a little less 
like twelve, if we had been on pleasanter terms 
with our neighbours? Had we been friendly 
with the Hamlyns, we should have met Lord 
Dartford at their house; had we been friendly 
with the Elvastons, at theirs ; had we been 
friendly with Colonel Hamilton, even at Bar- 
lington Manor! And since we thought Lord 
Dartford's company worth a journey to Naples 
to secure, surely the lesser sacrifice of a few bo* 
ring country visits was no consideration ! My 
lather dislikes the Duke of Elvaston as a greater 
man than himself, and despises the other two, as 
infinitely below him. Where are we to find the 
level which is to enable us to enjoy society ? As 
the German emperor observed, when requested 
by his nobles to exclude all but the higher class- 
es from the Augarten at Vienna, ' You insist, 
then, upon meeting none but your equals? 
Were / to attend to this rule, I must shut my- 
self up in the family vault of my ancestors in 
the Augustine Church !' Next winter, accord- 
ingly, it papa persists in his unsociality, Alberic 
and I will be driven for society to the old gentle- 
men and ladies in armour and farthingales os 
the monuments in Braxham Church !" 

The invitation which proved thus aggrava- 
ting to the ire of Lucinda Vernon had produced, 
meanwhile, little emotion at Burlington, unless 
as affording a satisfactory excuse for evadiflg 
a visit lo the Hyde. Colonel Hamilton was 
averse, as he had stated in apology to the Roth- 
erwoods, to all large parties of strangers, and the 
same plea would probably have been again 
brought forward but for his desire that his charm- 
ing Lllen should enjoy something more suitable 
to her age than the seclusion of his dull fireside. 

As regarded her natural inclinations, on the 
other hand, Mrs. Hamilton found more attrac- 
tion in the cheerful domesticity of the manor 
than in all the excitements of fashionable life. 
But she was not now in a natural state of mind. 
She was mortified, restless, resentful. Her 
heart was weary with incessant reflections. 
She began to believe that some peculiar destiny 
attached the Hamlyns to her path, to injure her 
and molest. From them came all the bitterness 
of her life; from them her sole humiliations. 
Richard Hamlyn had been the means of injur- 
ing her fair fame; of bringing down the gray 
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hairs of her mother with sorrow to the grave ; 
of developing in the slight frame or her hus- 
band the germe of mortal infirmity. Scarcely 
had she raised her head from the deep despair 
produced by this series of calamities; scarcely 
lad she begun to nod anew in life those gleams 
of domestic happiness rarely extinruishable in 
the prime of youth and beauty, when a being 
had thrown himself in her way, endowed to ex- 
cess with the qualities most likely to captivate 
her imagination and attach her heart: for the 
young widow had already become painfully con- 
scious of the loneliness of her social position. 
The passionate affection of which she had been 
for years the object served only to render her 
more sensible of her present isolation ; and when 
the young enthusiast, wiih whom she was unex- 
pectedly brought into contact in the domestic 
circle of Lady Burlington, surrendered himself 
as devoted a' slave to her beauty as in better 
days that gentle reserved sufferer whom she had 
seen sink into the grave, the only drawback to 
the hopes of renewed happiness was. that the 
man so passion-struck, and so qualified by the 
highest endowments of nature to render his pref- 
erence a blessing, was the son of her enemy, the 
future successor of Hamlyn, the banker! 

And now, all that in the first moment she had 
dreaded, was fatally come to pass. SShe had 
predicted Henry's strengthlessncss against the 
iron will of such a father. She had announced 
to him that, on his return to England, he would 
be compelled to adhere to a calling and career 
which she was firmly resolved should never ob- 
tain an influence over her wedded life. And 
thus compelled to abjure her hopes of happiness, 
she was alone again — more alone, more isolated 
than ever — because aroused by the recent man- 
ifestations of Henry Hamlyn 's respectful but 
passionate attachment to a sense of the unequal- 
led happiness of confiding, mutual love. 

Against bis father, as the origin of Henry's 
change of feeling and the sudden relinquish- 
ment of his generous intentions, all her resent- 
ment, was directed ; but she was not the less 
wretched, the less deeply humiliated, that she 
was able to attribute this new blighting of her 
destinies to the malignant influence of ner for- 
mer enemy. 

Thus disappointed in the hopes which had 
accelerated her return to England, thus imbit- 
terred in her feelings against Dean Park, even the 
sincere affection she was, beginning to entertain 
for her kind father-in-law did not reconcile her 
to herself or to her mortifications. She felt con- 
scious of having too easily bestowed her heart ; 
she accused herself of faithlessness to the mem- 
ory of the dead. Rebuked by the supposed fick- 
leness of Harry, she fancied that she was only 
justly punished for having, after all her earlier 
vows of perpetual widowhood, again inclined 
her ear to the blandishments of worldly affec- 
tion. 

Amid these morbid recriminations of self-re- 
proach, the quiet seclusion of Burlington cAscd 
to charm. She hated to find herself exposed, in 
all (he familiarity of its tranquil fireside, to the 
carious examination of Walter. Suffering and 
dispirited, she dreaded the idea that he would 
describe, in his letters to his brother, her swollen 
eyelids and tear-stained checks; and it was, 
consequently, a relief to be invited from home 
while Captain Hamlyn was the inmate of Dean 
Park. 

For Lady Vernon was premature in her sup- 
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position that Walter and his friend would be 
asked to meet the Hamiltons at Ormeau. No 
such project had been a moment entertained. 
The Elvastons were plaindealing and some- 
what oldfashioned people, who, never having 
been on terms of intimacy with either Richard 
Hamlyn or his father, would have conceived it 
impossible suddenly to establish a familiarity 
with Walter, merely because he happened to 
have their young friend, Lord Dartibrd, as his 
guest. 

That the old gentleman for whom his grace's 
friend, Mr. Gratwycke of Gratwycke, had in- 
spired him with such sincere respect, should 
produce such additional recommendations as a 
country neighbour as having for his inmate the 
beautiful Mrs. Hamilton, warmly commended 
to the Marchioness of Cossington by her sister, 
Lady Devercux, the wife of the English minis- 
ter at Florence, was an unexpected delight to 
all parties ; and in welcoming Ellen to Ormeau, 
the ladies of the family soon made her aware of 
their opinion that all they had previously heard 
in her favour fell far short of the impressions 
created by herself. 

In the large and multifarious party assembled 
at the Duke of Elvaston's, Colonel Hamilton, 
meanwhile, found himself far more in his place 
than in the ultra-fashionable circle of the Hyde. 
Lord Cossington, the heir-apparent of the fami- 
ly, was little more than a good-humoured coun- 
try gentleman, who devoted half the year to his 
duties as a member of Parliament, and the oth- 
er half to his pleasures as a sportsman ; while 
the Duke of El vast on himself was but the best 
of family-men, lord-lieutenants, and masters of 
fox-hounds. Moreover, the father of Lady Cos- 
sington, Sir Robert Maitland, who was fortu- 
nately staying in the house, was not only an old 
feneral of brigade, but had commanded in In- 
ia, in a country, and among troops, familiarly 
known to Colonel Hamilton. With such com- 
panions, he was instantly at his ease, without 
being too much at his ease. No boys like Dart- 
ford to tempt him into buffoonery; no solemn 
pri^s like Lord Vernon to taunt him into petu- 
lant reproof! 

There was something in the solid but noble 
simplicity of the house, that enchanted him. 
Ormeau exhibited neither the imposing histori- 
cal dignity of the Hyde, nor the modern ele- 
gance of Dean Park and the manor. It was a 
vast commodious mansion, built by Inigo Jones, 
and furnished halt a century ago with a degree 
of tasie and richness precluding all interference 
with its arrangements ; till, at the close of anoth- 
er half century or so, and another growth and 
fall of timber, sentenced to be furnished again. 
There were no nicknacks, no modern- pretti- 
nesses, no fashionable fauteuils at Ormean. 
The huge Nankin vases on the pier-tables had 
probably been bought in Ctneen Anne's time at 
the New Exchange or India House: the rich 
Japan screens, at the toy -shop of Mrs. Chcnevix. 
The last portrait of the family collection was 
the present duke, when a boy, by Hoppner. Not 
so much as one of the graceful and emasculate 
pictures of Lawrence to connect the square, 
roomy simplicity of Ormeau with the flimsv el- 
egances of the day ! The duchess deposited her 
crochet- work, every night, in the huge, oldfash- 
ioned Tonbridge-ware workbox presented to her 
by the duke, on the birth of one of her children 
twenty years before; and, by way of writing- 
desk, a little inlaid. e\»^ YtV&ve^^Vx&t ^ 
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had used as a bride, still served her correspond- 
ence with her grandchildren. 

The same stand-still order of things pervaded 
all the habits and connexions of the house. The 
Duke and Duchess of Elvaston stood too sub- 
stantially in the world to veer about with every 
wind of doctrine. The people with whom they 
had associated in their youth were their associ- 
ates in their age. They used the same trades- 
people, and entertained the same friends. No 
running after new systems or patent inventions. 
Happy, respectable, dignified, they desired no 
changes save such as were forced upon them by 
the progressive spirit of the times. 

A totally different view of the business of life 
held good among these people, and among the 
Vernons. The Llvastons conceived themselves 
to live at Ormeau, and looked upon London as 
a place of pastime ; whereas the family at the 
Hyde regarded the country as a place reluctantly 
endured, during the intervals of glorious London. 
Much of this arose from the circumstance that 
the Elvastons were not court-haunters; that they 
had no rank to intrigue for — no daughter to 
marry. Their chief pleasure in life consisted in 
that princely hospitality which affects no display, 
but knows no intermission. Ormeau was liter- 
ally what is called an "open house." For 
months, nay. years together, the family never 
sat down to dinner alone. As to the hounds, in, 
which the duke was supposed to take such in- 
tense delight, and which had obtained an almost 
proverbial name in England, they were, in fact, 
merely an item in the amusements he felt bound 
to provide for his friends and neighbours. Im- 
possible for a man to have a more kindly or so- 
ciable idea of the duties connected with the rank 
and fortune assigned him by inheritance. 

Nevertheless, the service of plate on his grace's 
table was what Lord Vernon would have con- 
sidered oldfashioned and mean. There was no 
splendid dessus de table, as at the Hyde ; no effi- 
gies of ancestors on war-horses in gold or gilt 
plate ; nor any of the little table fopperies dear 
to the systematic dinner-givers of the day. The 
sideboard of the very Hamlyns was more showy ; 
for the phrase " living in good style" would have 
passed lor a sad vulgarism at Ormeau. 

The colonel was as much delighted as amused 
to perceive in what a different li^ht men and 
things were considered by his new lriends and by 
the flashy Vernons. At Ormeau, the lights and 
shadows of life were broader, and motives as 
clearly laid open as actions. All was fair and 
aboveboard. No subterraneous story to the ed- 
ifice— no masked attic ! The sun shone £earch- 
ingly into the whole structure. 

Among other peculiarities, he found that 
Hamlyn never was depreciatingly alluded to, as 
by the Vernons, as a mere man of business — a 
city banker. In the eyes of the Duke of Elvaston 
and his son, he was simply a political influence 
— the Tory member for Earstnorpe— one of the 
ayes or noes of their party. Even the Vernons, 
great as they were in theiaown conceit and that 
of the sexton of Braxham Church, represented 
at Ormeau only the Whig member for an ad- 
joining county, and the defeated Whig interest 
for Barsthorpe. 

The colonel had not been many minutes in 
the house, before he found himself engaged <in 
earnest conversation with Lord Cossington and 
his father-in-law, concerning the very questions 
on which he had been able to afford information 
to Lord Crawley. Aware that the question of 



the Indian war was about to be brought before 
Parliament, the two painstaking Tory members 
were eager to make themselves masters of the 
subject from the fountain bead ; little suspecting 
that the Home Secretary himself had drained it 
dry, and that any intelligence they might extort 
from Colonel Hamilton was only robbing their 

Soor friend, Crawley, of his parliamentary " thun- 
er." 

A little later, and Colonel Hamilton was star- 
tled by an inquiry from the duke himself, of 
whether he intended to get into Parliament. 
In that house, it was held that a man of fortune 
had no civil existence, unless he was in the house. 
The Ormeau interest carried with it six votes. 
The Ormeau interest constituted a little party; 
and it seemed impossible to the marquis and his 
father that any man could feel engaged in the 
active business of life, unless connected there- 
with by that wisp of straw called parliamentary 
influence. Nevertheless, the duke's simple ques- 
tion of " Have you no thoughts, my dear sir, of 
getting into the house V sounded in the old gen- 
tleman's ears much as if his grace had said, 
" When are you likely to be consecrated Arch- 
bishop of York 1" He excused himself, there- 
fore, with a laugh, wondering how the Duke of 
Elvaston could possibly have formed so exag- 
gerated a notion of his consequence. 

" I tried to persuade our friend Mr. Gratwycke 
to meet you here to-day," said the duke, glancing 
round a dinner-table of thirty people, and half 
afraid that the party might contain too many 
fox-hunters to be altogether agreeable to the In- 
dian veteran. " But f fancy he has entirely given 
up dining out. At least, he would not hear of 
honouring us at Ormeau." 

The colonel replied by a few words in confir- 
mation of the supposition that old Gratwycke 
had ceased to dine out of his own house : bat, 
while puzzling himself to recollect whether it 
were gout or chronic rheumatism, or simply that 
worst of distempers old age, by which poorGrat. 
had been disabled, his attention was arrested by 
a question addressed by the Marchioness of Cos- 
sington, beside whom he was seated, to his 
daughter-in-law, who sat nearly opposite. 

"My sister Devereux wrote me word, last 
spring," said she, " that all Rome was running 
to Gibson's atelier, to see a magnificent bust, for 
which you had sat to him in the character of 
Diana, the most beautiful of his works! May 
I inquire whether you have brought over a cast 
of it ? My father is one of Gibson's earliest pa- 
trons !" 

"Lady Devereux was in some degree mis- 
taken," replied Mrs. Hamilton, greatly embar- 
rassed ; but whether at having to give such an 
explanation before a large party of strangers, or 
because conscious of guilt in the Henry Hamlyn 
chapter, the colonel could not determine. " Gib- 
son had an order for a group of Diana and Ca- 
listo, from Prince Wirzakin, a Russian noble, 
who is doing wonders in Italy as a patron of the 
art& It occurred to him that my head might 
serve as a model for his principal figure; and 
having been a frequent visiter to his atelier with 
Lady Burlington, I was happy to oblige him. 
Such was the origin of the work. I should 
scarcely, otherwise, have had the presumption 
to sit for my bust, in the character of a classical 
divinity!" added Mrs. Hamilton, with a smile. 

11 You have told us the origin of the work," 
replied Lady Cossington. " But you must leave 
it for me to add that this beautiful head, when 
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finished, excited raptures among the Italians, 
and thai an enormous price was offered lor a 
copy of the bust by the King of Bavaria lor the 
Glyptotheca." 

>' All this is fine news to me, my dear!" cried 
the colonel, addressing, in his turn, his daughter- 
in-law. " Why the plague didn't you bring me 
home a copy ol this famous bust 1 I'm no great 
judge of the arts; but I'm a warm admirer of 
the beauties of nature; even where my whole 
heart is not enlisted in the object, as in the pres- 
ent instance." 

" 1 knew you possessed a miniature of me, 
sir, and thought u might appear presumption to 
return to England laden with such a very cum- 
brous trophy!" replied Ellen. And she forth- 
with entered into conversation with her neigh- 
bour Lord Edward button, a younger son of the 
duke, and travelled man, touching the stale of 
sculpture in Europe, and the high rank main- 
tained by English artists among their Continent- 
al Brethren. When next the colonel was able to 
catch a few words of their conversation, she was 
describing, in language that did justice to the 
subject, the exquisite statue just completed by 
Geefs, for the tomb of Malibran at Lacken, 
which she had visited in her recent transit 
through Brussels. The unequalled beauty of 
the spirit of Harmony ascending to its native 
skies, adorned with all the ethereal grace of that 
triumphant chef-d'eeuvre, was aptly described. 
"I hau not before conceived it possible," said 
Mrs. Hamilton, ts to impart to such a substance 
as marble the action of soaring. One knows not 
winch most to admire in this beautiful work, 
the ecstatic and rapturous expression of the coun- 
tenance, or the buoyancy of the attitude." 

The colonel was disappointed. There was no 
bringing her back from this to a graduate of 
Cambridge, or a set of rooms in Trin. Coll. ! 

In the evening, there was music; music which, 
to the Italianized ears of Mrs. Hamilton, sound- 
ed strangely enough. The Duke of Elvaston 
and his son were directors of the Ancient Con- 
cert and patrons of the Catch Club; and Han- 
del, Purcell, Locke, Scarlatti, Bach, still found 
favour in their ears. The most modern music 
tolerated at Ormcau was the graceful shallow- 
ness of Mozart, the quips and quirks of Arne, or 
the tender monotony ol Cimarosa. 

With Lady Cossington's admirable perform- 
ance of one or two of Handel's songs Ellen 
was unfeignedly delighted ; but when the worthy 
duke, his sons, and two or three habitual stagers 
at Ormeau, betook themselves to violins anu vi- 
oloncellos, and murdered a very learned sym- 
phony of Salomon's, she recurred to her Neapol- 
itan evenings of Donizetti, Bellini, and Merca- 
dante with a sigh that borrowed, perhaps, s#ne 
sadness from the personal reminiscences with 
which it was connected. 

Still, the evening was a very pleasant one. 
There was a whist-table in an adjoining draw- 
ing-room, so as to form no obstacle to the noise 
of the amateurs, or the conversation of the anti- 
melodists; among whom was the good colonel, 
who had actually beguiled Sir Robert Maitland 
from his favourite Purcel), to talk over Cabool 
and Dost Mohammed. The two veterans had 
established themselves in two oldfashioned chairs 
(which had probably been privy to arguments 
touching the War of the Succession, and the 
manoeuvres of Dettingen), to fight over the re- 
cent Indian campaign; and having this time 
found a friend to sympathize in his indignation 



against the policy of the Earl of Clansawney, 
the colonel could do no less than reward his new 
ally by bestowing the most patient attention on 
an account now given by Sir Robert of a system 
he was pursuing to reclaim a vast tract of land 
on his estates in the Hebrides, chiefly with a 
view of bestowing employment upon and pre- 
venting the emigration of his Highland tenants. 

" I flatter myself we have done wonders !" said 
the old soldier; " and for these two winters past, 
1 have had the comfort of knowing that sixty or 
eighty families had warm beds to lie on, and 
plenty of good food in their stomachs, who, be* 
lore, had barely rags to cover them or victuals 
to eat ! One sleeps the sounder, my dear Colo* 
nel Hamilton, for such a consciousness. How- 
ever, my agent warns me that I must not go far- 
ther than 1 can feel my way back again. I have 
had four girls to portion off; and my younger 
sons have a right to all my hoardings. I am 
forced, therefore, to crawl, when I would much 
rather walk. However, 1 have just received the 
welcome news of some Bhurtpore prize-money, 
to be paid off; so there will be joy in Glen Coil, 
and among the poor fellows at Usk. My daugh- 
ter Cossington is very angry with me because I 
talk of going up to town to-morrow to look after 
it. But as I don't visit London abovfc once in 
five years, I have no banker there, and only my 
Edinburgh factors to manage my busintes for 
me, who scarcely understand that sort of thing. 
We are told that the way to have our boots shine 
is to be our own shoeblacks ; so I must even vex 
poor Flora, and rail it to town." 

" I wish to Heaven I'd known it t'other day, 
when I was in Lon'on!" cried the colonel. 
" 'Twould have been a pleasure for me to look 
in at the Indy House, or War Office, or wherev- 
er you've been referred to. f Tis a thousand pit- 
ies to leave this pleasant house and party to do 
what any honest man might do for you !" 

" Why, I should not be sorry to spare myself 
the journey," replied the veteran. " I have an 
old wound that is too apt to trouble me if I be- 
stir myself too much in cold weather, which is 
the reason I'm so seldom able to come south'ard, 
and visit the girls. However, business must be 
done." 

" By George ! I think I could manage it for 
ye 1" cried the colonel, elated by the idea. " I've 
a right-hand man o' my own, not to say a bosom 
friend as well as one of the warmest men in the 
city, who has managed such matters for me half 
a hundred tiroes before." 

" Indeed?" cried Sir Robert Maitland, already 
expanding into the kindest congeniality with his 
grayheaded brother soldier. 

'"Tis one o' the partners in Hamlyn's house; 
a fellow with a head long enough for a chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. At least / ought to say as 
much to a man who secures me five and a half 
per cent, for my money in times like these." 

11 Faith ! this is indeed a man worth inquiring 
after," cried Sir Robert. " 1 have long been in 
want of some practical man, in London, who 
could give me a notion, at a pinch, of the state 
of the money-market. I'm guardian to two dear 
girls, the orphans of an old Highland neighbour 
of mine, whose small portions are none the worse 
for having abided in rny hands. But, as they 
are advancing into womanhood, I sometimes re- 
proach myself for not having done better lor 
them ; and by a little management, and a friend 
at court, I have no doubt 1 might still make ♦AvA* 
Little sum rouaoM 4 \*lwi ^vb^j *j» \s^\\\^sfcfcR'' 
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This would be a great satisfaction. Suppose, 
colonel, you give me a line to your wonder- 
working banker. 71 

" I'll do better than that, if you'll allow me," 
said Colonel Hamilton. " If you will make my 
excuses acceptable to the duke, I'll run up to 
town with you to-morrow (I've taken up the 
trick o' gadding lately, 1 think); and well go 
and say our say to Hamlyn, dine at the United 
Service, look in, if you like, at the pantomime, 
and be back again to dinner here the following 
day." 

" You take away my breath, my dear sir!" re- 
plied Sir Robert, not a little amused at his im- 
petuosity. "Though some years your junior, 
I'm not quite up to such electric movements! 
However, throw me in another four-and-twenty 
hours into the errand, and I'm your man, and 
most gratefully. You are here, I know, till Mon- 
day. Leave your charming daughter-in-law, 
without fear or anxiety, to the care of Flora. I 
will go and talk it over with Lady Cossington 
and the duchess." 

Colonel Hamilton was, in fact, far from re- 
gretting an excuse for a second journey to town, 
without having to leave Ellen alone at the Man- 
or. Highly as he prized her society, it did not 
altogether console him for the loss of Mrs. Ham- 
lyn's severe and subdued companionship. The 
loftinfes of character revealed in the thoughtful 
brow of his daughter-in-law often repressed upon 
his lips those familiar pleasantries which were 
sure to find an echo in Lydia's girlish laugh, or 
meet with smiling indulgence from her mother. 
He wanted to see them both again. He wanted 
to congratulate Mrs. Hamlyn on the submission 
of her son Henry, and ascertain whether the 
young Cantab had been more frank with her in 
his avowal of acquaintance with Ellen than El- 
len to himself of her intimacy with him. 

Between a friendly visit to Cavendish Square, 
and a business visit to Lombard-street! his little 
excursion to the metropolis was likely to be ex- 
clusively devoted to the Hamlyns. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

u Such men are dangerous." 

SHAXaPEAMv 

Richard Hamlyn was, as it has been already 
asserted, as absolute in his firm as Richard Cceur 
de Lion at the head of his army. His nominal 
partner had not crossed the threshold of ihe 
counting-house for years ; and over his subordi- 
nates, the active partner exercised all the influ- 
ence arising from a character of the highest in- 
tegrity, and eminent ability as a man of busi- 
ness. For the probity of the counter is distin- 
guishing as the honour of knightly spurs; and 
the pen of Hamlyn the banker was glorious as 
the lance of Bayard. 

Whenever a hitch occurred in the progress of 
business, the clerk in perplexity had only to ask 
five minutes' conversation witn the head of the 
house, and all was unravelled, the funds in de- 
mand were forthcoming, and the question in sus- 
pense decided. 

Few bankers' clerks have leisure to inquire 
more curiously into the private affairs of their 
principals than regards the due payment of their 
salaries and the replenishment of the till. All 
that the establishment in Lombard-street knew 
or cared to know about those of tin* Hamlyns, 
wa.*. thai ihcy were very opulent people, whose 



wealth, aided by the strong and speculative mind 
of Richard, was always on the increase ; and the 
quill-drivers were accordingly happy, overbear- 
ing, and self-sufficient, as it becomes the clerk- 
hood of a thriving house to be. 

Still, there was one among them, Spilsby (the 
baldheaded clerk, to whom the "widder o' John 
Darley, o' Lemon-Tree Yard," had been turned 
over by his master), who had a somewhat 
shrewder eye and more calculating mind than 
the rest. To kirn there were peculiarities in Mr. 
Hamlyn's mode of keeping the accounts. There 
were evidences of mistrust in his mode of re- 
ceiving the dividends and disposing of the se- 
curities of the house, unsatisfactory to one who 
conceived that nearly twenty years of diligent 
service ought to have placed him nearer on a 
level with the head or heart of his employer. 

His suspicions on these points once awaken- 
ed, he had no hesitation in profiting by the fa- 
cilities afforded by his situation to pursue a va- 
riety of trilling investigations to which he had 
never hitherto given a moment's attention ; or, 
rather, to which, had he been on more confiden- 
tial terms with his master, he would not have 
permitted himself indirect his notice more than 
comported with his duty to the firm. But, on 
the very first occasion of his placing his finger 
on one of the suspected spots, Mr. Hamlyn had 
taken him up so haughtily, and imposed upoa 
him so vexatious and difficult an account to 
wind up, in order to direct his attention else- 
where, that Spilsby, instead of being grieved that 
the firm should have occasion to condescend to 
artifices, and zealous to assist their temporizing, 
was resolved to wait with patience, but pursue 
with perseverance, the substantiation of his sus- 
picions. 

But the mistrust of Richard Hamlyn was now 
also awakened. He had not the slightest doubt 
the head-clerk was more than halt aware that 
all was not well with the concern; and his agony 
of anxiety to discover to what extent Spilsby 
was enlightened, was torture indeed ! Every 
day, as 'he passed through the banking-house, 
his first glance was directed towards the bald- 
headed clerk. Every evening, when they left 
of! business, his first care, when the keys were 
delivered to him, was to examine the eyes of 
Spilsby, to discover whether anything had trans- 
pired — whether a triumphant expression gleam- 
ed under his overhanging brows — or whether 
despondency depressed the corners of his mouth. 
A domestic' traitor, such as this, was a million 
of times more to be dreaded than the Italian gos- 
sip ings of Ellen Hamilton and Sir Roger Bur- 
lington's widow. 

As is usual in such cases, the object of ap- 
prehension soon became aware of his power. 
Though unable to penetrate to the root of the 
matter, or surmise the exact source of the ir- 
regularities which placed his employer in fear 
of investigation, Spilsby taw that he had, at any 
moment, the means of discomposing the sclf- 
po.'session of Mr. Hamlyn, by a certain dry 
sneer, accompanying his man i lest o of the pros- 
perous state of their assets. He had only to fix 
ins eye scarchingly and insolently on his master, 
when announcing a large depbsite, to render 
Richard Hamlyn's countenance infirm, and his 
answers incoherent. 

All this was an»u i*h to the banker. H is pride 
in Lorn bard -street autocracy was altogether de- 
stroyed, lie coul J not stir, speak, write, move, 
but he fancied himself under the surveillance of 
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Spilsby. During the private conversations held 
in his back-room, he always pictured to himself 
the ear of the baldheaded clerk affixed to the 
keyhole; and when alone with him, sometimes 
felt inspired with a gladiator-like desire to spring 
upon him and crush out of the offender's breast 
the extent of bis knowledge and detections. He 
lost his cool shrewdness and common powers 
of calculation whenever Spilsby was present. 
With the eve of the baldheaded clerk fixed upon 
him, Hamlyn was no longer able to combine 
the mysteries of Austrian Sorip and London 
Omnium. Othello's occupation was gone ! 

Meanwhile, every step ot self-possession ceded 
by the banker was a step of advance to Spilsby. 
1 he life of the clerk became one of prying and 

ningj surmise and scrutiny. At one moment 
incicd he had discovered an immense deli- 1 
ciencv in the Exchequer securities of the firm. 
But the trap had been laid for him by Hamlyn, 
in order to determine whether he were or were 
not engaged in investigating the private affairs 
of his employers; and no sooner had he hinted, 
with due deprecation, his fears that Mr. Hamlyn 
had been made the victim of some knavery, than 
the banker quietly produced the missing securi- 
ties, and knew as well how to interpret the crest- 
fallen surprise of Spilsby as he had before inter- 
preted his ill-disguised and contemptuous ex- 
ultation. 

From that moment the baldheaded clerk be- 
came stern in his purpose of detection. He saw 
that his suspicions had been understood and 
frustrated bv the superior cunning of his em- 
ployer ; and from his knowledge of the deter- 
mined character of Hamlyn, was satisfied that 
lie would spare no pains to destroy the man ; 
who had dared uplift the veil concealing his gan- 
grened member. It had, in short, become a 
strife for life or death of character between the 
two. Though retaining towards each other the 
external courtesies becoming their mutual posi- 
tion, the looks of each spoke daggers. They 
often conversed together smilingly of the weath- 
er, when each was thoroughly aware that the 
other would willingly denounce him to the 
world — the law — the jail — the hangman ! 

Such was the intimate position of the man 
who was entertaining ambassadors and home 
secretaries at his table, and commanding the 
cheers of the House of Commons ! 

It was after enduring, as he would have borne 
the fangs of a rattlesnake, the furtive glances of 
Spilsby, while passing through the cotmting- 
honse to his pnvate room, at his usual early 
hoar, one fine morning in February, that Rich- 
tid Hamlyn, on seating himself before his desk 
to examine a file of letters marked private, and 
a series of slips sent in for inspection for the 
cashier, sank back in his chair, incapable of 
giving his attention to the smallest of these doc- 
uments : so deeply was he moved by the poison- 
ous smile which had traversed the face of Spils- 
by, on perceiving his entrance. Like Haman, 
at would willingly have issued orders at that 
moment for the construction of a gibbet fifty cu- 
bits high, to exterminate the Mordccai of his 
Abhorrence. 

At that moment a card was sent in to him re- 
quiring attention. Miss Cresswell, for the last 
len years the governess of his daughters, and for 
the last six months absent, on leave, with her 
family in Ireland (at the express entreaty of 
Colonel Hamilton), having just arrived in town 
by the mail, had thought proper to Wait upon 



her patron in the city, believing the family to be 
still at Dean Park, lor instructions and greeting 
on her road ; that is, for rudiments of instruction 
in the financial line, in return for all the geog- 
raphy and use of the globes she had lavished 
on Lydia and Harriet. To accord the interview 
requested, was no gratuitous sacrifice on the part 
of the banker; for poor Miss Cresswell had 
been one of the most passive instruments in his> 
hands, regarding him, in the awestruck venera- 
tion of her heart, as a politician little interior to 
Metternich, and a financier superior to all the 
Rothschilds of all the capitals in Europe. By 
long experience, therefore, Mr. Hamlyn was 
aware that he could silence hei by a word, and 
dismiss her by a nod. 

But he was not prepared fox the changes ef- 
fected in an Irish nature by a renewal of the cor- 
dialities of an Irish home ! The poor little de- 
pendant, so long refrigerated by the proprieties 
of Cavendish Square, was now thawed into a 
human being. For six whole months the hum- 
ble governess had been thinking and feeling for 
herself, till, at the last, "she spoke with her 
tongue." Hamlyn would very much rather she 
would have held it j for he was ill prepared, just 
then, to bear with idle talking. He was in no 
humour for her rhapsodies, scarcely even in a 
humour for her gratitude. The arrival, at that 
moment, of the fussy little woman, excited by 
the prospect of rejoining her beloved pupils, was 
like the importunate buzzing of a gnat round. the 
head of a traveller who is lying on his guard in 
ambush against the attack of a lion. 

" The kindness you have always shown me, 
sir/ 1 said she, after a long preamble about hoping 
to have merited bis esteem and good opinion by 
her conscientious devotion to the care of the 
minds, morals, manners (geography and the use 
of the globes included), of his daughters, " im- 
boldens me to intrude upon your valuable time, 
with a few questions relating to interests exclu- 
sively my own. Mr. Joseph Cresswell, my un- 
cle, sir (I fancy I have before apprized you that 
I have, an uncle an eminent legal practitioner, 
that is, a thriving attorney in Limerick), has 
always been in the habit of receiving and in- 
vesting the amount of my stipend, transmitted 
through your hands, sir, to his credit in La- 
touche's bank. These little savings, sir, thanks 
to your generosity and the indulgence with which 
Mrs. Hamlyn favours my prudent parsimony by 
her disregard to — " 

Hamlyn groaned in spirit at the prolixity of 
the professional phrase-maker. 

(; In short, sir/* resumed Miss Cresswell, per- 
ceiving his impatience, " I am now mistress of 
a sum little short of one thousand pounds — a 
considerable one, indeed, when it is considered 
that I came into your house a penniless young 
woman, with nothing to depend upon but my 
own industry and abilities for my future support 
in life. 1 ask your pardon for detaining you, sir, 
but I am coming to the point. My uncle is ad- 
vancing in years, and being about to dispose of 
his business, has suggested it to me that (ihe 
various members of my family being far better 
off than myself) I should sink the little capital 
in question in a life annuity.' 1 

" A very prudent suggestion !" observed the 
banker, still seeing before him, interposed be- 
tween his eyes and the little prim, skinny face of 
Miss Cresswell, the significant smile and pene- 
trating eyes of the clerk, so that the phantom al- 
most deprived him. oC h& vta^^Yb^ y^wtcw. 
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" My uncle Joseph assures me, sir, that this 
sort of business is more practicable, that is, more 
securely practicable in London ; that a word from 
you to your man of business would procure me 
some favourable occasion for a safe investment ; 
and, as a preparatory step to the proposition, he 
is desirous of remitting to you, tor my benefit, 
the whole amount of the small sum in question. 
If, therefore, I am not taking too great a lib- 
erty— " 

11 My dear madam, there is no service in my 
power to render you which you have not the 
fullest right to claim at my hands, 1 ' said Ham- 
lyn, much relieved, and in his blandest accents. 
"Your inestimable services to my daughters, 
your judicious watchfulness over their educa- 
tion, entitles you to my utmost gratitude and re- 
spect." Then, as if satisfied that he had repaid 
her, sentence for sentence, fudge by fudge, he 
drew forth from the blouing-book a quire of offi- 
cial-looking note-paper, and indited to his so- 
licitor, Mr. Crossman, of the firm of Crossman 
and Slack, of New Norfolk-street, a recom- 
mendation of the bearer to his utmost consid- 
eration, ana begging that the professional ser- 
vices rendered her might be placed to his own 
account. 

This act of munificence, if probably intended 
as a bouquet £ adieu to curtail the somewhat 
lengthy negotiations of the prolix wholesale 
dealer in Lmdley Murray's Entire, failed of ef- 
fect. Under the influence of relief from the op- 
pression of six-and-eightpences to an amount 
untold, poor Miss Cresswell burst forth into ben- 
edictions and rejoicings still more diffuse. 

" This generosity is no more than I might have 
expected, sir," said she, " from your father's son. 
My uncle Joseph was saying to me the other 
day (when congratulating me on my good for- 
tune in maintaining for so many years my place 
in your establishment and good opinion), that, 
when he had occasion to visit the English me- 
tropolis, on business, thirty years ago. the name 
of Walter Hamlyn was a by- word for all that 
was distinguished in worth, probity, and intelli- 
gence. My poor uncle, sir, had once a money 
transaction with the late Mr. Hamlyn, which 
left an ineffaceable impression on his mind. 
Nearly about the same time be had an audience 
of the late Mr. Pitt, and declares that, of the 
two, Mr. Hamlyn, of Lombard-street, struck 
him as by far the most competent man of the 
iwo." 

Longer the governess would have spoken, and 
far longer would Hamlyn have listened; for 
praise bestowed upon the name and memory of 
his father was, in his ears, as the charming of 
the charmer. Filial reverence constituted the 
sole redeeming virtue of his life; and no sooner 
did Miss Cresswell treat of the late banker as 
superior to Mr. Pitt, than he began to regard her 
as superior to Miss Edgeworth. But at that mo- 
ment, the face of Spilsby, the real, substantial 
Spilsby, peered into the room, requesting to 
apeak with Mr. Hamlyn. 

There was nothing unusual in his voice or 
aspect; yet such was the nervous trepidation of 
Hamlvn under existing influences, that he seem- 
ed to hear in those simple words a mysterious 
denunciation. 

" Mrs. Hamlyn is expecting you every mo- 
ment in Cavendish Square, where I shall have 
the pleasure of seeing you this evening," said he, 
by way of dismissal to the governess, who in- 
stantly gathered up her gloves, velvet bag, and 



umbrella, for a hasty exit; on which Spilsby no 
longer hesitated to acquaint the agitated banker 
that " Colonel Hamilton and a gentleman were 
waiting for him without." 

Inexpressibly relieved, Hamlyn desired they 
might be instantly shown in ; then, ere there was 
time for the execution of his order, hurried into 
the counting-house, with outspread hands, to 
welcome the most highly valued of his friends, , 
and receive an introduction to Sir Robert Mait- 
land. Another moment and all three were seat- 
ed in the banker's room ; where Colonel Hamil- 
ton, with his usual aptitude for rushing in me- 
dia* res, was already in the midst of his Ormeau 
chapter of politics and finance. 

"if you've heard lately from Watty, you didn't 
expect to see me here to-day, I calculate, my 
dear Hamlyn ?" cried he. " You scarcely fan- 
cied me likely to leave my quarters in a land 
overflowing with milk and honey, to run up 
care-crazing to Lon'on, to break my head against 
your' strong boxes! But I've brought you a 
friend, that is, a good customer, which is the 
best kind o' friend — who wants you to put him 
in the way you put all the rest of us, of finding 
five-and-twenty shillings in a guinea." 

Richard Hamlyn, at present ignorant with 
whom he had to deal in the stranger, and scarce- 
ly hoping that Providence would supply him 
with a second open-handed old soldier knowing 
no more of business than a cartouch-box, felt 
rather nervous at the effect these preposterous 
announcements might have on his new client; 
and, accordingly, began inquiring after the health 
of Mrs. Robert Hamilton, with a view of elicit* 
ing general particulars respecting his visiter. 

The attempt prospered. While the stranger 
assisted Colonel Hamilton in replying to the 
banker, by allusions to the care of his daughter, 
Lady Cossington, under which Mrs. Hamilton 
was residing at Ormeau Castle, Hamlyn was 
enchanted to find that he had to deal with Sir 
Robert Maitland. 

Few things would have gratified him more 
than the notice of the Duke and Duchess of El- 
vaston, as a set-off to the insolence of the Hyde. 
Under the fosterage of Ormeau, he might still 
look down upon Barlow of Alderham, defy 
Gratwycke of Gratwycke, and stand his ground 
against the united squirearchy of the county. 
Nothing, in short, more desirable to him than 
the acquaintance of the stranger, by obliging 
whom it was possible to secure the gratitude of 
Lady Cossington, and the future favour of the 
Elvastons. 

By the time Sir Robert had half explained 
his views, Hamlyn was taking down notes of 
his Bhurtpoor claims, suggesting a certificate, 
by affidavit, of his life, a power of attorney en- 
titling Hamlyn and Co. to receive, and under- 
taking to manage the whole business for him at 
the several periods at which the prize-money 
was to be made payable to the claimants. 

The money-interests of Sir Robert's wards 
were considered with equal alacrity ; the ques- 
tion of the reclaimed lands with deferential in- 
terest. 

"I perfectly remember the bill for the sea- 
enclosures of Glen Coil being brought before the 
Hou.se," said Mr. Hamlyn. " 1 was even on 
the Committee for the Improvement and Benefit 
of the Western Islands, in which the ameliora- 
tion of the Maitland estates was brought under 
the notice of Parliament. Your factor, a Mr. 
M'Cau»ley, a very superior man, was cxamin* 
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cd ; and infinite credit did he do both to himself 
and his employer." 

" God bless my soul ! to think of yon r having 
been present at poor M'Causley's examination, 
of which 1 have since heard no end !" exclaim- 
ed Sir Robert. " A most curious coincidence, 
my dear Colonel Hamilton ! How little I ima- 

fined that your friend, Mr. Hamlyn, had ever 
eard mention of my poor fellows at Glen Coil ! 
Well, to be sure, the ramifications of business, 
in this commercial country, are a most astound- 
ing thing !" 

" I remember deeply regretting at the time, 
my dear sir," resumed the banker, with increas- 
ed and increasing suavity, " that I had not the 
honour of your acquaintance, or that of some 
member of your family, in order to suggest to 
you the feasibility and great advantage to all 
parties of establishing at Usk a company not 
only for the burning of kelp, but for the manu- 
facture of iodine, on the Konigsburg system — a 
mineral the value and importance of whieh is 
becoming daily more appreciated in Great Brit- 
ain and the British colonies." 

The two old soldiers were becoming every 
moment more impressed by the legislative per- 
spicacity of the banker ; who now proceeded to 
examine and cross-examine Sir Robert Mait- 
land touching the nature and capabilities of his 
Highland property; till the veteran began al- 
most to fancy that the nest-egg he had been keep- 
ing so snug for the benefit of the more impover- 
ished portion of his clan, was a golden egg at 
•the least; and that he should be a goose unless 
he brooded it with the steadiest incubation. 

Suddenly interrupting himself, as if recalling 
to mind, on mention of Bhurtpoor, the interest 
experienced by the two soldiers in the affairs 
of India, he asked leave to examine ope of the 
letters marked private and confidential, which 
'was lying; on his table when he arrived ; the 
handwriting of which apprized him that it pro- 
ceeded from an individual occupying a place of 
trust in the India House, to whom he paid large 
douceurs for priority of information on the ar- 
rival of the mails; and, lot as he had ardently 
hoped might prove the case, the letter in his 
hand announced most important intelligence, 
only to be made public in the evening papers. 
Both Colonel Hamilton and Sir Robert were en- 
raptured. They were of an age when public 
news acquires threefold importance. Ola men, 
in proportion as their participation in wordly 
pleasures slackens, seem to take double delight 
jn tidings of sieges, insurrections, earthquakes, 
treaties, or declarations of war, as if conscious 
that the night is approaching when no man shall 
work; that a time is at hand when even the 
"Times' 1 newspaper shall manoeuvre its col- 
umns for them in vain. 

Ere their glee had abated at hearing of a petty 
victory on the borders of T&tary, important only 
as likelv to raise the price of consols from 74| 
to 74}, Hamlyn expressed his earnest desire that, 
instead of returning into the country by the four 
o'clock train as they threatened, now that their 
business was accomplished, they would do him 
the honour of dining with him in Cavendish 
Square. He expected a few friends, he said— 
[ one or two remarkably pleasant men. It would 
[ afford him sincere pleasure to enable these gen- 
| tlemcn to make an acquaintance so interesting 
| *to all the friends of humanity, as that of Sir Ro- 
> hert Maiiland, of Glen Coil. 
i The old general wa^ almost bewitched by 



such flattering unction of adulation ; and the 
colonel desired no better. For they had arrived 
late the preceding evening, and as yet accom- 
plished none of their projects in London, except 
dining at the club, and looking in at the panto- 
mime; and Colonel Hamilton was really anxi- 
ous for a little private conversation with his 
friend, the banker's wife, ere he returned to the 
country. 

The consent of both, therefore, was readily 
obtained. - 

" Upon my life, J, never met with a pleasanter 
or more sensible man!" exclaimed Six'. Robert, 
as they drove back to the West End. 

11 A very remarkable man, sir — a man of such 
general information ! A son in the Blues, J 
think you say? Glad \o hear it ! One of the 
finest regiments in the service! I like to see a. 
man who has been grinding down his own life . 
and spirits at the desk, have the pluck to put his/ 
boy into a crack regiment, to wear triumphant- 
ly in the world the trophies of his father's hum- 
bler labours. I'm pleased at the thoughts of our 
dinner, my dear colonel. It has not often faljcn 
in my way to be behind the scenes of Mr. Hain- 
lyn's order of society. I shall be really glad to 
witness the domestic life of so important a body 
as the mercantile aristocracy of this commer- 
cial metropolis." 

Had Lord Dartford been present, he would 
certainly have rewarded with a "hear, hear, 
hear!" the pompous manifesto of the worthy old 
general, who bad scarcely an idea beyond the 
horizon of the Highlands. But even the mar- ' 
quis would have admitted it to be singular 
enough, that at half-past seven that day, Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir Robert Maitland, K.C.B., 
should be accompanying to dinner to a house 
he had never entered before, a friend of whose 
existence he had been ignorant three days pre- 
ceding. Such, however, was the familiarizing 
charm attached to the bonkommu of Colonel 
Hamilton, that nothing seemed strange in the 
arrangements to any of the parties concerned. 

They were the first to arrive, for the colonel 
was eager to shake hands with Mrs. Hamlyn 
and her daughter ; and while he entered eagerly ' 
into conversation in a low voice with the former, 
touching the news she was receiving from Cam- 
bridge Sir Robert good-naturedly replied to 
Lydia s inquiries concerning the recent news of 
the Ormeau hounds, and the sport enjoyed by 
her brother. She said nothing, of course, of that 
enjoyed by the Marquis of Dartford ; but as the 
two young men were now seldom a hundred 
yards' asunder, it was probable that all that was 
good for Peter, in her solicitudes, was also good 
for Paul. 

The banker, unprepared for the premature 
visit of his new acquaintance, and having ar- 
rived late from the House of Commons, to 
which he had made a hurried visit in the inte- 
rim, appeared in the drawing-room just as the 
carriage of the succeeding comer drove up to 
the door ; and Sir Robert, while shaking hands 
with his agreeable host, now transformed from 
the seedy city drudge into the well-dressed, smi- 
ling, assiduous man of the world, fully antici- 
pated from the bustle the announcement of some 
brother-merchant— some Baring, Robarts, Smith, 
Drummond, or Hoare. But, to his great sur- 
prise, the guest announced was one of the lead- 
ing members of the Ton- cabinet ! Lord Craw- 
ley shortly followed. Then came Flimflam, the 
reviewer, by way of svp^el to \Jb& ?»%<&&.% ^os^ N 
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the Earl of Harringford, a nobleman who might 
have worn a professor's gown had he not been 
born to a peers robes; then, the Earl and Count- 
ess of Rotherwood ; and, lastly, two men rarely 
seen out of the House of Commons— one of 
them a learned lawyer, whom Flimflam accu- 
sed of living within the rules of the Temple, and 
only being suffered to go out by a day-rule. 

The K.U.B. was a little surprised. He could 
almost have fancied himself in the lordly circle 
oftf^meaa, exc epLlha t he soon heard the arts 
and stf iences J 0j e r'~Kf ^ which, though neither 
an art W^, to cl £ im at ^ power of crush- 
es ^d d a^ lieved and in hi/p discussed under 
*« b 3ur inestimable services V V he ^natssance 




I^y^Iw^jTrom Lowlanders ; or that they had 
al^j^drangely during his absence from Eng- 

Umi; fighting her battles in the peninsulas of 
India and Spain. 

Js:ill less could he have imagined himself at 
the table of the Duke of Elvaston, when they ar- 
rived in the dining-room. Hamlyn, like all who 
have their way to make in society, was a pro- 
fessed dinner-giver, and studied the vocation as 
a science. 

On his refined board, the lordly sirloin, so dear 
to the Duke of Elvaston and Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley, would have been out of place. But his 
, fish course had been pronounced by the greatest 
epicure extant to be the most perfect in London ; 
and the finest of the many fine gentlemen who 
honoured Walter Hamlyn with their company 
had been heard to say, that, though there might 

be finer plate and a vaster locale at D House. 

S House, or B House, nothing could 

exceed the elegant savoir vivre of Cavendish 
Square. It was the very boudoir of the temple 
01 gastronomy. 

Sir Robert, as became his age and calling, was 
fond of a good glass of wine, and fancied that 
the cellars at Ormeau afforded him glorious oc- 
casion for the indulgence of such a taste. But 
he now found himself nonplussed. Claret was 
no longer Claret, nor Burgundy Burgundy ; so 
various was the nomenclature, and so numerous 
the flavours under which each of his favourite 
wines pretended to recommend itself to his no- 
tice ! He found that even Moselle was a house 
divided against itself; and that Champagne, like 
man, in its time played many parts — 

Wearing strong* shapes, and bearing many names. 

But the old man was not partial to innova- 
tions : and the iced pineapple water, handed 
round between the courses, was, in his opinion, 
a wretched substitute for the lime-punch of his 
own Glasgow ; and when the dessert came on 
table, the difficulty of deciding between the re- 
ality of the iced-cream fruits lying cold and de- 
ceptious on their napkins, and the splendid 
prize-fruit, fresh from the forcing houses of Dean 
Park, put him out of conceit even with the gi- 
gantic strawberries and cherries before him. 

Meanwhile, pleasant greetings had taken place 
between Lord Crawley and the old worthy of 
Burlington Manor, who was not slow to claim 
the congratulations of the Home Secretary on 
the earlv verification of his predictions respect- 
ing the Indian war. 

"I own I agreed with you in believing that 



the thing was nearly over," replied his lordship, 
gayly, " seeing that the newspaper-press had ta- 
ken to designating it as 4 interminable.' Ever 
while you live, mistrust the cut-and-drv phrases 
of leading articles, which are mere tubs for the 
whale. The 'designs of Russia,' for instance! 
For the last thirty years have these phrase- 
merchants been accusing Russia of ' designs !' 
Russia, whose policy is the coarsest, most per* 
emptory, and most insolently straightforward in 
the world ! As if, were Russia cunning enough 
to have designs, she would not be shrewd enough 
to prevent their becoming the fable of -Europe! 2 ' 

"Perhaps," interposed Flimflam, "she may 
be aware of the advantages of a bad reputation, 
and assume the part of a plotter in order to dis- 
concert the machinations of other cabinets ; just 
as people circulate reports at Christmas of hav- 
ing the typhus fever or smallpox in their coun- 
try neighbourhood, to discourage the intended 
visits of their friends." 

Sir Robert gazed with amazement on the little 
man, whom he alone of all the party did not 
know to be a professional diner-out, engaged, *-. 
like the pyrotechnist of a public liftte. for the ., ; 
discharge of squibs and crackers ; and, taking ^ 
Flimflam's assertion to the letter, expressed *'/ 
doubt that might have become the lips of my , 
uncle Toby, whether there existed a truer-bora- «v 
Englishman capable of inhospitality so flagrant. 
This was glorious to the wit, who thereby earn- 
ed an anecdote of provincial simplicity to be re* 
tailed at his next dinner-party ; embellishing, of 
course, the simple assertion of the general with 
a broad Scotch accent, that would have made 
the fortune of a low comedian at the Surrey 
theatre. 

Perceiving by this soriic l and the spirit with 
which it was backed by Colonel Hamilton, that 
there were country gentlemen at table, Flimflam 
now put forth the strength which often failed 
him in company with men of Lord Crawley's 
shrewdness and knowledge of the world, of the 
technical memory of the clever Templar, who 
was apt to place people somewhat unceremoni- 
ously in the witness-box, and the grave ratioci- 
naciousness of the Earl of Harrington!, who re- 
duced all things, irom a new mineral to a new 
nun, to analysis and demonstration. Assuming, 
from that moment, his real part in the play, 
which was that of an indifferent mezzotint copy 
of the great Sidney Smith, satisfied to retail in 
society not frequented ly the clerical wit the 
pungencies which told all the better for the 
aplomb with which they were rehearsed by the 
stepfather of the joke. 

"I suppose you heard what Sidney Smith 
said the other night V* was, however, as fair- 
dealing an indication of the source of his ban* 
mots, as the name of Cousins or Doo inscribed 
on the corner of one of Lawrence's or Wilkie's 
pictures, as circulated print-wise through millions 
of hands, by comparison with the treasured ori- 
ginal ; and people like the Roiherwoods were as 
thankful to the dapper little gentleman who pro- 
cured them an opportunity of hearing what 
"Mr. Smith had said so amusingly about the 
island of Hong Kong/' as to the martyr who 
sleeps in a leathern suit at the tops of trees in 
Mexico to preserve himself from beasts and rep* 
tiles of prey, in order to provide ore hideous plants 
for the conservatories of lords and ladies. 

All this time, while the two old soldiers sat 
listening open-mouthed to the echoed facetiae of 
what they conceived to be a revived edition of 
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Mr. Joseph Miller, Hamlyn was noting, unno- 
ticed, the countenance of Lord Crawley, from 
whom, for the first time in the course of their po- 
litical acquaintance, he had written the prece- 
ding day to ask a favour. From his long expe- 
rience in deciphering the hieroglyphics of the hu- 
man countenance, the banker fancied he should 
be able to foresee as readily as the teller of a di- 
vision the ." ay" or " no" of the official, in the 
courtly smile assumed to cover a negative, or the 
forced unconcern purporting to neutralize the 
dignity of conferring a favour. Between the 
Plombieres and its accompanying glass of 
Malmsey, Richard Hamlyn flattered himself 
that the intentions of the Home Secretary would 
'betray themselves. 

Nevertheless, the practised Crawley ate, drank, 
and digested, with a face as inexpressive as a 
whited wall; and Lord Harringford might as 
well have attempted to work a problem upon the 
constellated dried cherries on the surface of the 
Nesselrodc pudding before him, as the anxious 
solicitor to infer anything concerning the success 
of his suit from the blank countenance of the 
great man. ^ 

fi Nor were matters more lucent when the ladies 
4& '■ servants disappeared. The circle narrow- 
ind the jokes grew broader. The two offi- 
whispered together, the templar grew strong 

^oongent as a summer radish, the Earl of 
! *ft? ingford snored, and Colonel Hamilton and 
V VjjRobert Maitland mentally whispered their 
& $** mal me real Simon Pure, the cditio prin- 
i\ of Sidney Smith, had not been laid before 
09,n that day, instead of the flimsy fellow who 
^•resented him much as the fiddle and harp 
"idling one of Rossini's overtures for the dis- 
' faction of the passengers in a Ramsgate steam- 
er represent the orchestra of Her Majesty's The- 
atre. Yet still Hamlyn made no advance in his 
discoveries; and, with his usual tact, exerted 
himself to prose plausibly on, through a long 
series of social truisms and political surfaceisms, 
as a man is privileged to do at the head of his 
own table, in order to disguise his watchfulness; 
trusting that, while assisting the digestion of the 
Karl of Rotherwood by the emission of a dulcet 
morality such as daily forwarded his lordship's 
evening nap at Rotherwood Castle, under the 
care of his domestic chaplain, -he might also 
catch Lord Crawley napping by throwing him 
off his guard. 

If unsuccessful in this object, his eloquence 
was not wholly thrown away. The colonel and 
the general listened with their eyes, ears, and 
mouths; and at the close of every neatly-turned 
sentence, nodded approvingly to each other, as 
much as to say, " With such men as this in Par- 
liament, how can the affairs of the country go 
amiss ! Long live the Conservative interest and 
the Constitution ! Long live Church and State, 
army and navy, the queen and the British Gren- 
adiers !" 

" There's a head to settle a frontier treaty for 
you !" murmured Colonel Hamilton to Sir Rob- 
ert, who had been tasting a fifth kind of claret. 

11 There's a conscience to intrust with our lives 
and liberties, our consols and exchequer-bills !" 
was the rejoinder, or thereabout, of the K.C.B., 
who was topping up with cura^oa. And by the 
time they reached the drawing-room, both were 
in that mood of ineffable content produced by the 
digestion of a dinner too perfect to engender re- 
morse in the stomach by the fumes of the mel- 
lowest of wine and mildest of sophistry. At 
AI 



that moment, had either of them had in his pock* 
et twenty thousand lacs of rupees for invest- 
ment, he would have placed it in the hands of 
Hamlyn the banker with as little hesitation as ia 
those of St Paul. 

By the peculiar manner in which Lord Craw- 
ley looked about him as they traversed the halL 
to go to coffee, as if to ascertain that his great- 
coat and servants were in attendance for imme- 
diate departure so soon as he Should have made 
his bow to his hostess, Hamlyn perceived that 
there was some serious call on the time of the 
minister; that he was going either to a cabinet 
council or the opera. Hoping to nail him as 
they proceeded together up stairs, while Ham- 
ilton and Maitland paused to admire a princely- 
stand of exotics on the landing-place, he attempt- 
ed to enter into conversation. 

"Flimflam was not as good as usual to-day !" 
said he, in the apologetic tone in which a host 
alludes to a bottle of corked claret! " Flimflam, 
never UUs in a party where he has no confeder- 
ate to whom to throw the ball. He requires a 
chum, just as a juggler requires his clown. 
Flimflam cannot carry off a party on his single 
shoulders." 

"I believe he is an able man in his profes- 
sion," observed Lord Crawley, vacantly, attach- 
ing no more importance to a man so politically 
umnfluential as Flimflam than to Ramsay the 
but ler. Then, as they entered the drawing-room 
together, he drew off his host towards an inner 
boudoir, where a fire was blazing, and the caric- 
atures of H. B. lying scattered, for the recrea- 
tion of loungers ; aware that a tite-l-tlte in which 
one of the UUs is that of a secretary of state, is 
as sacred from intrusion as the UU-aA^U of a 
pair of engaged lovers, 

" I need not tell you, my dear Hamlyn," said 
he. opening the palaver in an off-hand way, 
" that I gave immediate attention to the object 
of your letter of yesterday. I am half inclined 
to quarrel with you, by-the-way, that the first 
thing you have ever asked me to attempt for 
you should lie so thoroughly out of my depart- 
ment as to afford any possibility of failu re. Con- 
sulships, as you are well aware, lie wholly at 
the disposal of the Foreign Office. Neverthe- 
less, as you justly observed in your note, my in- 
terference might exercise a secondary influence; 
and I therefore lost no time in addressing myself 
to my noble colleague. I need not remind you, 
however, that we are obliged to observe exces- 
sive punctilio in this sort of interference, or the 
patronage of no office would be sacred." 

" Believe me, I am most sensible of your kind- 
ness," replied Hamlyn, satisfied that a consul- 
ship asked for by her majesty's Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was as good as 
granted. 

" Not at all, my dear sir ! You have claims 
upon the courtesy of government, independent 
or the still warmer lies of private friendship 
which unite you with myself!" replied Lord 
Crawley, with a becoming recollection of the 
number of braces of pheasants he bad bagged at 
Dean Park, and looking as benignant as became 
so high an official. " As far as regards my own 
feeling^ I need not tell you that anv request of 
yours, in ray power to grant, would be grant- 
ed unconditionally. But, as I said before, this 
thing is entirely and absolutely out of my depart- 
ment." 

"The application, then, was unsuccessful T 
inquired Hamlyn, in a low voice, feeling as if 
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all the claret and grapes he had been swallowing 
were suddenly acidulating within him. 

" Unsuccessful is scarcely the word. Encum- 
bered as the hands of her majesty's government 
are at the present moment, by long-existing 
pledges and serious obligations — " 

Hamlyn's hopes sunk lower and lower at this 
plausible preamble. Already he felt in his eyes 
the dust about to be thrown into them by minis- 
terial circumlocution. 

" Encumbered as we are, I say, and forced, as 
it were, to divide by a miracle five barley-loaves 
and three small fishes among a hungering mul- 
titude, it becomes impossible for us to consider 
our several leauings and inclinations. When 
reminded of this by my friend, the foreign sec- 
retary, 1 did not fail to put forward your claims 
as a zealous supporter of the administration, as 
well as the least importunate of our parliament- 
ary succours. I leave you to guess what was 
his reply." % 

" 1 tear I am too little skilled in the mysteries 
of patronage to conjecture !" observed the crest- 
fallen banker. 

"Nay, there was no political trickery in it. 
All was as straightforward as if issuing from 
your Temple of the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, Threadneedle-street. His lordship's poli- 
cy is as practical as Lear's—' nothing for no- 
thing!' In one word, he told me that it was re- 
ported we had everything to fear from you on 
the foreign securities' question; and that, in the 
event of your petition being granted, we must 
have your pledge to support this as well as all 
other government measures." 

Richard Uamlyn was conscious of an invol- 
untary clinching of his hands as he listened. 
The measure in question (to which, with the 
icar of a treasury prosecution before our eyes, a 
fictitious name and nature has been assigned) 
was one of his political pets, the only point on 
-which he differed from the viewi of the party 
'with which he was as closely amalgamated: as a 
Smyrna fig to the fellow-figs in its drum, because 
the only political question that happened to hedge 
upon his private interests. He had cultivated 
it as a favourite plant; watered it, pruned it, 
supported it with sticks. Whenever at was be- 
fore the House, he felt inspired; and it was in 
the maintenance of this darling measure that 
he had indulged in those ebullitions of petulance 
to which allusion was formerly made. In city 
meetings, composed of the friends of its policy, 
he was invariably called into the chair. It was 
his department, as much as Ireland is that of 
O'Connell, factory martyrdom of Lord Ash- 
ley, or quarantine of Tydus Pooh-pooh ! To 
abjure, to recant, was as for Peter to deny his 
master; and with a sense of magnanimity he 
had not experienced since he last figured on the 
Barsthorpe hustings as "Hamlyn, the friend of 
the poor, ' he prepared to reject the flagitious 
proposition of government, and renounce the 
consulship of Tangier. 

At that moment, however, there rose up clear 
and distinct before him, as the spectrum said to 
haunt the solitude of a late premier, a human 
head, a bald head, the head of Spilsby, the clerk; 
producing in that warm and elegant chamber a 
far more glacial effect than the death's-head of 
the Egyptian feasts! To rid himself of the 
haunting of such a presence, he felt that he would 
have renounced all that Faustus is said to have 
assigned away by post-orbit, to the Evil One of 



Another minute, and the bargain was struck. 
Virtue was gone out of the banker, and the dis- 
posal of one of her majesty's richest consulships 
in his hands. 

"This office is, I presume, to be filled by 
some near relative of your own, since you at- 
tach so much importance t« it?" said Lord 
Crawley, inwardly chuckling, as Delilah had 
done while beholding the strength of her victim 
cut off, and lying scattered at her feet. 

" It is for one who has served me and ray fami- 
ly faithfully for a period of twenty years I" re- 
sponded the banker; and Crawley, whose word 
was pledged whether this faithful servant hap- 
pened to be Ramsay the banker's butler or one , 
of his coach-horses, felt a little anxious for far- 
ther information. 

Though unaddicted to the weakness of aston- 
ishment, he was greatly surprised to find his 
friend Hamlyn of so humane a disposition as to 
be content to saeriGce the valuable services of 
the faithfullest head-clerk in the universe to the 
desire of procuring him an independence. At- 
tributing the Downing-street policy of " Nothing 
for nothing," even to the unministeri.il residue 
of the human race, he could not help surmising 
that the future consul must have rendered inor- 
dinate services to the banker, to suggest such 
excess of self-sacrifice ! 

The equivalent, however, whatever it might 
be, was no affair of his. If the future consulof 
Tangier had withdrawn his opposition from 
some Lombard-street measure, promising for 
the future to keep his long speeches against the 
question in his pocket, and % himself out of the 
chair, the balance of counting-house power and 
obligation was no affair of the Home Office. 
With emulsive urbanity, therefore, he now took 
leave; and the two old soldiena who had been 
watching the interview through the folding-doors, 
could scarcely restrain their reverence for the 
banker, whose opinion Lord Crawley had evi- 
dently been sifting with deference, and whom 
they naif surmised had received oners of office, 
the chancellorship of the exchequer, for aught 
they knew to the contrary. 

while glancing round the drawing-room, so 
much more splendidly furnished than that of 
Ormeau, and allowing their eyes to rest at last 
upon the grave, mild, Canning-looking man of 
whom the home secretary was so gratefully 
pressing the hand at parting, they felt proud of 
tinman nature and themselves, that merit and 
worth should find so noble a level, in the first 
commercial country in the universe! Ahem! 

That night was the very longest to Richard 
Hamlyn he had ever spent, save the 16th of De- 
cember every, year, ere he was sixteen years of 
age, when breaking up for the Christmas holy- 
days was depending on the daybreak of the 
morrow. Ere the cheeping of those callow 
blackbirds, the London chimney-sweeps, had 
commenced in the streets, he was astir, and for 
the first time in his life chided the groom in 
charge of his cabriolet for announcing himself 
to be at the door two minutes and a half after 
the half hour 1 

Unapt as he was to indulge in pleasantries, 
fain would he have parodied Imogen's invoca- 
tion with 

ra " Oh ! for a cab with winga, 

to bear me in" its sides to Lombard-street !" 

Vainly did poor Miss Creswcll apply for a 
few minutes' interview, prior to his departure, 
in order to acquaint him with the result of her 
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conference in New-Norfolk-street, the preceding 
day. Unable to express to the decorous gov- 
erness the indecorous wish that rose to his lips, 
concerning a journey he sincerely wished to 
send her at that moment, he contented himself 
with graciously begging to postpone their inter- 
view to the evening. 

"Oh! that Strand! that long, long Strand, 
with its coal-carts, wagons, drays, its intrusjve 
churches thrusting themselves forward, like 
highwaymen, to arrest the passenger; its Tem- 
ple Bar, its thousand of meaningless incum- 
brances. Never had he felt the throng and 
pressure of Fleet-street so importunate as that 
morning. His breath was oppressed; his heart 
almost ceased to beat under the shifting great- 
ness of his emotions. 

At length he stopped before his own door; 
and the groom accustomed to deposite him there 
three hundred and eleven days in the^ear, could 
scarcely understand how it happened that the 
banker omitted his usual parting phrase of, " You 
will be here at half past four." Be could not 
surmise that there was no such thing for his 
master, at that moment, as time or place; that 
he knew not Lombard-street from Cavendish 
Square, or four o'clock post meridian from four 
o'clock ante. 

Nevertheless, Richard Hamlyn contrived to 
subdue his outward mien to a degree of decency 
becoming the occasion. He entered the count- 
ing-house with the same air he would have as- 
sumed in entering the Ovington Infirmary, or 
Ovington Church on Christmas day, or the li- 
brary of Ormeau, at any time of the year; an 
humble consciousness of "the power of doing good 
attenuating his habitually grave countenance. 

Five minutes afterward! instead of waiting 
for the ordinary torturing knock and intrusion 
of the baldheaded clerk, he coolly desired one of 
the quill-driving subs, who brought in his silver 
standish duly replenished, to acquaint Mr. Spils- 
by he wished to speak with him; and when 
Spilsby came, and beheld the banker standing on 
the hearth-rug, with his coat-tails upturned, 
master of himself, and apparently about to pro- 
claim himself master of those in his employ, 
he felt sure that some lucky stockbroking stroke 
had righted the house ; and that the firm of Ham- 
lyn and Co. was solvent as that of Courts. 

" I have sent for you, Spilsby," sajd Richard 
Hamlyn, "to communicate to you a niece of 
agreeable news — agreeable news, whicn the in- 
terest created in your favour in my mind by 
twenty years of laborious and faithful service 
renders doubly gratifying to my feelings." 

Spilsby, who possessed an infirm cousin in 
the North, from whom he had great expectations, 
entertaining little doubt that Spilsby, of Newcas- 
tle, was gone forever, leaving his shares in the 
Wallsend Company to his nearest of Kin, sank 
into a chair. Just as agitated as his unfortunate 
•mployer had been every time he entered that 
private room for the last eighteen months, the 
:lerk was becoming in his turn. 

" I am aware," pursued Hamlvn, in a tone 
:hat would have done honour to ine Treasurer 
Df the Philanthropic Institution, while addressing 
:he patrons of the charity, at an annual dinner, 
:< I am aware, my dear Spilsby, that you have a 
:argc family; and that, in these times, a large 
family is not maintained for nothing. I do not 
nean to call vour salary in this house nothing; 
jut four hundred per annum scarcely afford? the 
neansof eilecting those ensurances'onyoux life 



essential to the well-being of a numerous family 
hereafter." 

Poor Spilsby felt himself revive painfully. 
His cousin was not dead! There would be 
no occasion for all this fudge on the part of th» 
head of the firm, to announce to hin\tnat he was 
come into a little family property. 

"In short, Spilsby." resumed Richard Ham- 
lyn, "having taken all these things into my con- 
sideration ; and having, I am happy to say, some 
trifling claim upon the good oflices'of the "present 
government, I nave been so fortunate as to ob- 
tain for you a far more lucrative, as well as more 
honourable employment, than that of remaining 
all your days a banking-house clerk. On Sat- 
urday night, you will be gazetted her majesty's 
consul at Tangier." 

Less practised than the banker in the arts of 
simulation, the astonished clerk instantly started 
to his feet. 

Nominated, without solicitation, to a consul- 
ship, a consulship that would remove him so far 
from home, that would exile him from his na- 
tive country! 

" The salary is between seven and eight hun- 
dred a year," added Hamlyn. "The climate 
salubrious — the duty light — " 

" Seven hundred a year?" murmured Spilsby; 
"expend his parliamentary interest to the value 
of between seven and eight hundred a year, or 
ten thousand pounds? The mystery, whatever 
it be, is worth thirty thousand to him,' at the least 
farthing." 

" I am infinitely indebted to you, Mr. Ham- 
lvn, sir," he resumed aloud, rising respectfully 
from his seat, to resume the attitude or clerkly 
subordination — " indebted to you to a degree my 
poor heart might vainly attempt to express. 
Your most merited goodness, sir, is a thing which, 
I trust, will never be forgotten by me or mine. 
But— '* 

Richard Hamlyn gasped for breath at this 
ominous conjunction. 

"My family prospects are of a more cheering 
nature than you have the means to conjecture. 
I have relations well to do in the world, whose 
good- will towards me is mainly supported by 
knowing me to occupy a situation of trust in 
one of the first establishments in the moneyed 
world, and who would resent my leaving Eng- 
land. I have no ambition to become independ- 
ent. I shall be content to live and die, sir, at- 
tached to the house." 

Almost spasmodically, the banker wiped from 
his forehead a rising dew ; and Spilsby, seeing 
his advantage, peered out significantly from 
under his overhangingeyebrows, as he proceeded. 

"So long as the firm exists, Mr. Hamlyn, so 
long as the house remains open, I hope to be 
found at my post. I can never be happier than 
as the faithful servant of the most upright and 
honourable of masters. Permit me, therefore, 
without a moment's hesitation, respectfully to 
decline the lucrative appointment you have thus 
generously procured me upon the coast of Af- 
rica." 

It was now the turn of Richard Hamlyn to 
sink unmanned into the chair. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

a Mj ' right hnnonrabl*' <tou:jhlcr !" 

New Way to Pay Old Debti. 

Distracted as Mrs. Hamlyn had been by ap- 
prehensions of various kinds at the moment of 
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her return to town, her well-regulated mind be- 
came gradually restored to -composure on ob- 
serving the perfect sell-possession of her hus- 
band, his unmitigated attention to his parlia- 
mentary duties, and a thousand minor evidences 
of the cassation of all pressure in his affairs. 
The crisis, from whatever cause it might have 
arises, was evidently passed. Under such cir- 
cumstances, even the methodical regularity of 
her household proved an advantage, soothing 
her spirits as by the measured rocking of a lul- 
laby. 

Moreover, all was so bright, so prosperous, so 
sunshiny around her, that it seemed absurd to 
look out for breakers when launched on that 
glassy sea, and under a sky so propitious. Flat- 
tering as was her position in London life, the 
banker's wife had never felt the value of her 
acceptation in society till called upon to present 
her daughter. The Kindness with which Lydia 
was welcomed into the world filled her mother 
with gratitude towards the frivolous circles she 
had hitherto regarded with indifference j" and 
she had the satisfaction to perceive that the 
girl so flatteringly noticed in compliment to her 
parents soon became a general lavourite from 
ner own merits. Seldom had a dtimtAuUe equal- 
ly lovely appeared in the bea*-mondc so free 
irom the affectations of the day ; and the fash- 
ionable world, forewarned in her favour by Lady 
Rotherwood (who, having taken a fancy for her 
at Dean Park, and haviLg no children of her 
own to occupy her attention, was doubly inter- 
ested in her success in life), accorded to Mrs. 
Hamlyn a new species of consideration as the 
mother of the most popular beauty of the sea- 
son. 

At all this Mrs. Hamlyn could afford to re- 
joice; for she saw that the adulation of the 
world exercised no evil influence on the dispo- 
sition of her right-minded child ; that by the ma- 
turity of Lydia, she had gained a friend ; that, 
in whatever circle they found themselves, she was 
the first object to her daughter ; that her slight- 
est opinion outweighed the whole chorus of flat- 
terers and adorers ; and that she had only to ap- 
pear thoughtful or indisposed, to impose an 
instantaneous sadness upon the lighthcartcd 
young girl. Her perception of this determined 
the banker's wife to exert herself to the utmost 
to appear cheerful and contented, while escort- 
ing ner daughter to those scenes of fashionable 
r?sort, in which it was Mr. Hamlyn's desire 
taey should attain an honourable distinction. 

For there existed a source of anxiety which 
rendered it difficult for the affectionate mother 
to array herself in smiles for the opera or'ball- 
rooin. Aware that the submission of her son 
Henry to his father's requirements had been a 
matter of compulsion, she was not slow to dis- 
cern, from the tone of his correspondence, that 
he was giving way to despondency. As much 
as the pride of the banker was centered in 
the prospects of his eldest son, was that of 
Mrs. Hamlyn embarked in Harry's high reputa- 
tion and noble elevation of character. She rev- 
erenced almost as much as she loved this child 
of her affections ; and while noticing with anx- 
iety the growing incoherency of his letters, felt 
indescribably mortified in the conviction that, 
by the relaxation of his efforts and infirmity of 
his health, he was about to disappoint the well- 
known confidence of the university in his power. 

Aware, from certain harsh expressions haz- 
arded by her husband at the moment of Henry's 



refractoriness, that Mr. Hamlyn was out of con- 
ceit of the academic honours which he regarded 
as the origin of his second son's conceiving him- 
self loo accomplished a gentleman for Lombard- 
street, it was not to him, she could turn for com- 
fort in her cares; and whenever letters arrived 
bearing the Cambridge postmark (how different 
in style, in spirits, nay, even in handwriting, 
from those she had received from the exulting 
traveller during his Italian expedition !), all she 
could do was to retreat in silence to her room, 
and weep unsuspected over the blighted pros- 
pects of the most gifted of her children. 

For such indulgence of her feelings, however, 
she had little leisure. Day after day, evening 
after evening, the anxious mother had engage- 
ments to keep. No fashionable party was con- 
sidered complete without the presence of the 
beautiful Miss Hamlyn, whose healthy, happy, 
intelligent countenance seemed to renovate the 
consciousness of youth and enjoyment for all 
whose hearts were brightened by her smiles. 
The table in Cavendish Square was covered 
with invitations; and at the first royal ball given, 
after Lydia's presentation at court, the wife and 
lovely daughter of the member for Barsthorpe 
were noticed by the papers as having attracted 
universal admiration. 

Richard Hamlyn's desire that his family should 
maintain a distinguished place in the fashion- 
able world was, consequently, gratified — perhaps 
exceeded. All he amoiiioned was that Lis wife 
and daughter should reflect credit upon the firm 
of Hamlyn and Co., and assist in the support of 
that aerial fabric which through life he had 
been labouring to uphold. That they would do 
more, he neither calculated nor desired. Like 
most people whose attention is absorbed by a 
vital interest, he had no thought to bestow on 
collateral projects. All he had cared for during 
the last five-and-iwcnty years, was to preserve 
the credit of a ruined family, and save from the 
Gazette— by fair means or foul— an insolvent 
firm ; and, engrossed by the fatal nature of his 
expedients, bad not leisure to indulge in any 
luxury or complication of ambitions. It had 
never struck him, for instance^ while labouring 
to gild the worldly prospects of the future Ham- 
lyns of Dean Park, that the name might derive 
lustre from the brilliant marriage of his daugh- 
ter. 

The only brother of the banker was a digni- 
tary of the Church, who rarely quitted his pre- 
ferment in the county of Durham. His sisters 
were married in a moderate sphere of life — the 
one residing also in the North, the other in Dev- 
onshire ; and, accustomed to regard the alliances 
of his family with unexuhing eves, he had al- 
ways settled it with himself lhat Lydia and Har- 
riet would become the wives of country gentle- 
men, or mercantile men of solid condition. To 
aspire beyond this would have been at variance 
with his plans. 

When, therefore, soon after Lydia's dd>ul, he 
found her attract to his house a higher order of 
guests than had yet sought his acquaintance, he 
was mere startled than pleased. It appeared 
inconceivable to the banker that personal dis- 
tinction should accrue to him from so insig- 
nificant a source ! Nor, absorbed as he was at 
that moment by personal cares of the most poig- 
nant nature, had he yet found time to accommo- 
date his views to the new position of his family, 
when the startling intelligence was communi- 
cated by his wife, that the Marquis of DarUord 
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requested permission to pay his addresses to 
their daughter I 

The proposals were made in the most flatter- 
ing manner. A letter from the marchioness 
was del ire red by her sister, Lady Rotherwood, 
to the banker's wife, folly authorizing the views 
of her son, to whom her consent had been ap- 
plied for at the momcot of her recent convales- 
cence. All she requested, in the event of his 
being so fortunate as to make himself acceptable 
to one described by various members of her 
family as the most charming girl in England, 
was, that the marriage should be delayed till the 
expiration of Gerald s minority, early in the en- 
suing month of Jane. 

It was one night, on returning from a minis- 
terial party, and learning that Mr. Hamlyn was 
still up and writing in his study, that this intel- 
ligence was communicated by his wife. 

" Ramsay informed me you were busy wri- 
ting V 1 said Mrs. Hamlyn, almost hesitating 
whether to enter the room, on perceiving that 
the banker's table was covered with papers. 

11 1 have only been half an hour returned from 
the House, and have letters to answer!" was 
his cold reply; for it was an understood thing 
that none of the family were to intrude upon his 
retirement, unless by special invitation. When, 
therefore, he saw his wife, unabashed by his 
abruptness, quietly take her seal by the fireside, 
in spite of the lateness of the hour and the full 
dress of which it was time to disencumber her- 
self, he felt that something important must have 
transpired; and almost dreaded lest, through 
the indiscretion of Lord Crawley and gossiping 
of Lady Rotherwood, something might have 
reached his wife of his extraordinary solicita- 
tions in Spilsby's favour, and their still more ex- 
traordinary frustration by the opposition of the 
clerk. 

This unpleasant surmise was strengthened by 
the iirst words uttered by Mrs Hamlyn. 

" You have perhaps been already apprized by 
Lord Crawley," said she, " of the circumstance 
lor which Lady Rotherwood this morning af- 
forded mc some preparation 1" 

Satisfied that the mischief was done, the bank- 
er was nerving himself lo rebut, by harsh re- 
proof, any comments or inquiries his wife might 
&eem disposed to hazard on an affair peculiarly 
within his province, both as a man of business 
and politician ; when, little aware of the alarm 
she had excited, Mrs. Hamlyn hastened to ex- 
plain herself; and the intelligence struck with 
double force upon the fathers mind, after the 
humiliating panic by which it had been prece- 
ded ! For once, he was overpowered by natural 
emotion. 

To accord his unqualified consent was a mat- 
ter of course. All that was at present required 
of him was to sanction the more familiar visits 
at his house of the noble suiter; Mrs. Hamlyn 
having conditioned with the young lover that 
no positive answer should be exacted from Lyd- 
ia till a month's intimate companionship en- 
abled her to judge the nature of their mutual 
impressions. Scarcely another father in Lon- 
don, however, but, under such circumstances, 
would have been moved to seek an interview 
with his daughter, in order, before he slept, to 
congratulate her upon her brilliant prospects, 
and fold more tenderly and anxiously to his 
heart the giil thus trembling on the verge of 
womanhood with its matronly responsibilities. 
Uui Hamlyn, with hi* wontei circumspection, 



contented himself with expressing to his wife 
his conviction that so " capital a match" would 
in the sequel be circumvented by the interference 
of prudent friends : or by the natural fickleness 
of a boy of Lord Dartfofd's age, for whose hand 
all the mothers and chaperons in London were 
barefacedly manoeuvring. 

" Do not let Lydia set her heart upon it !" was 
his parting counsel, as his wife, after due discus- 
sion of the measures to be adopted on the mor- 
row, prepared to retire for the night. " I have 
a presentiment that something will occur to 
blight so brilliant a prospect. The thing is too 
preposterous — too utterly out of our sphere — and 
will raise up against us too many enemies and 
animosities, to admit of hoping that all will end 
as we desire. Tell her, however, that nothing 
shall be neglected on my part to forward her in- 
terests on the occasion." 

Alas! it was not on her "interests" that ei- 
ther Lydia or her thoughtful mother were intent 
at that moment ! At such an epoch of her life, 
the young girl wished lo find herself folded for 
the first time with paternal warmth to the heart 
of her father; and deep was Mrs. Hamlyn's 
mortification at having to return to the dressing- 
room, where her daughter was anxiously await- 
ing her. unaccompanied by him who,' as the 
comptroller of the destinies of the family, ought 
also to have been the leading influence of its af- 
fections. 

" Your father, dearest, gives his gratified con- 
sent, and will in all things second our wishes!" 
said Mrs. Hamlyn, in a subdued voice, unwil- 
ling to damp the joy of the agitated girl by a 
more explicit transmission of his message. 

" But ne is pleased with Lord Dart ford's con- 
duct on the occasion ?" persisted Lydia. " He 
feels as you do, dearest mother, that nothing 
can have been more feeling or considerate than 
his conduct towards us all throughout the af- 
fair r 

" Your father expressed the highest opinion 
of him, and his unqualified approval. As Wal- 
ter's friend, Lord Dart ford has long commanded 
an interest in Mr. Hamlyn's mind. To-mor- 
row, at dinner, they will meet, and everything 
be mutually expressed which can confirm this 
friendly feeling." 

"To-morrow, at dinner!" thought Lydia, 
whose young heart was naturally excited to un- 
usual emotions of tcndcrncs* bv all that was 
passing. "What! not one day's respite from 
business— not aw* day's abstinence from the city 
— to afford his countenance and support to his 
daughter at such a moment !" 

Moderate, however, as was the banker's 
avowal of surprise and triumph in presence of 
his wife, no sooner had he bolted himself anew 
within the privacy of his study, than he gave 
way to the wildest emotion. His daughter a 
marchioness ! The grand-daughter of Walter 
Hamlyn the banker — a marchioness ! in the en- 
joyment of forty thousand a year— high prece- 
dence — noble estates — gorgeous jewels — all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious rank! 
The name of Hamlyn. of Dean Park, about to 
be connected with the hereditary peerage of the 
realm! What would the Vernons say; and 
how, henceforward, would the Elvaston family 
preserve their frigid distance? Already, he 
seemed to behold the future Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Dartford arriving in triumph at Or- 
mcau ! 

" My father would have, te*^ \ra\&'^taK&t 
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had he lived to see this day !" naturally escaped 
hi in. But those words ami that inauspicious 
name recalled him to the bitterer realities of 
liie ! An involuntary shudder betrayed the sud- 
deu chill arresting the unusual expansion of his 
heart, as he reflected on all he had to fear, on 
all that might overtake both him and his during 
the interval to elapse before this splendid alliance 
could be accomplished ! The consciousness 
which, for years past, had tinged with bitter- 
ness the luscious cup of his enjoyments every 
lime he attempted to raise it to his lips, exer- 
cised its usual influence ; and the head of the 
ambitious banker, which for a moment had up- 
lifted itself with proud and gratifying anticipa- 
tions, was again humbled to the dust. For he 
knew that a touch, a word, a whisper, might at 
any moment destroy the glittering fabric of his 
fortunes, and overwhelm beneath its ruins him- 
self and all who bore his name ! 

In the anguish of his heart, he now cursed 
the rashness which had induced him to make 
his recent overtures to government, ere certain 
of reaping the fruits of his self-abasement ; and 
the surprise with which Lord Crawley had a 
lew days before received his announcement that 
the person for whom he had so eagerly solicited 
the consulship was prevented by unforeseen 
circumstances from profiting bv the concession, 
recurred disagreeably to his mind. 

" This clerk of yours, my dear Hamlyn, must 
have a prodigious idea of the advantages to be 
derived from slicking to your strong box !" said 
he, with a smile. " Your patronage, I suspect, 
carries mure weight with it than ours. How- 
ever, having, through your propositions, placed 
my paw upon this little windfall, I shall clinch 
it last for one of my nephews — a poor Honour- 
able with a wife and half a dozen children, who 
is not quite so sure as this Mr. SSpilsby of yours, 
of the crumbs that fall from the table of Hamlyn 
and Co.!' 1 

Every syllable of this, though uttered at ran- 
dom, spoke daggers to the diseased mind of the 
banker. Imputing undue significance to the 
idle banter of a man whose success in political 
life was mainly owing to the pungent pleasant- 
ries and slapdash recklessness of his parliament- 
ary eloquence, Richard ilamlyn trembled to 
reflect that he whose suspicions were thus un- 
luckily awakened was uncle to the Marquis of 
Dartford ! 

On the morrow, however, he had so far re- 
covered his presence of mind, and chalked out 
the path to pursue, as to bear bis part, in the 
apteM manner, in the ceremonial of receiving 
Lord Dartford for the first time in the character 
of a son-in-law ; and the young lovers, already 
gratified by the- affectionate warmth of Mrs. 
Hamlyn and triumphant joy of Walter, had no 
fault to find with the calmer but scarcely less 
strongly-exnressed approval of the banker. 

The whole establishment in Cavendish Square 
seemed suddenly startled into life, as by the 
touch of the torch of Prometheus, by this sur- 
prising glorification. Already, Lady Rother- 
wood had confided it in strictest secrecy to a 
sufficient number of intimate friends to secure 
the report being bruited through all the clubs of 
the West End ; while Captain Hamlyn was, on 
his part, too deeply intercNted that it should 
n-acli the ears of Lord and Lady Vcmon to op- | 
po>e a mif firm contradiction to the rumour, j 
That it tiiif roach their ears, a very few days I 
sufficed to demonstrate. Apprehensive that i 



their bitter disappointment on the occasion 
might be suspected, and expose them to ridi- 
cule, Lucinda and her mother hastened with 
their congratulations to Cavendish Square ; as 
if of opinion that they could not eflace by too 
prompt or too servile assiduity their previous 
slights towards the long-contemned family at 
Dean Park. 

No sooner, however, was it understood in the 
coteries of London that an engagement between 
the beautiful • debutante, " the lovely and accom- 
plished Miss Hamlyn," and the young Marquis 
of Dartford was avowed by all parties, than 
malice began to whet the weapons usually ex- 
ercised on such occasions by the idle and mali- 
cious-, the former to divert their leisure— the 
latter to gratify their spite. Not a dowager at 
Almack's but whispered confidentially to her 
sister chaperons that " the y^ffhff marquis had 
been shamefully taken in — that he was not of 
age — a mere boy— a mere c hilti — weak in intel- 
lect, though strong in wilfulness ; whereas the 
Hamlyns were crafty, artful people, who from 
his boyhood had been trying to entrap him; 
profiting for the purpose by the iufluence of 
their eldest son over the poor lad — first as his 
Eton fag, afterward as his cornet in the Blues. 
The whole was a scheme — a cunning scheme- 
devised among these presuming parvenus I The 
artful banker, conniving with the manoeuvring 
mother, had compelled their vain, silly son to 
bring down this young nobleman perpetually to 
Dean Park, where Miss Hamlyn was inces- 
santly thrown in his way; till, in the sequel, 
they would not hear of the marquis's quitting 
the house before he had made formal proposals 
to the young lady." 

Such was the mendacious version of the affair 
sanctioned by the smiles and nods of the Ver- 
nons wheievcr they went; Lord Vernon having 
accused himself at Brooks's of being the most 
unfortunate of mankind — not because his wife 
was again unsuccessful in netting a marquis, 
but because this disproportioncd alliance o( the 
Hamlyn family would thrust them forward so 
offensively in the county, that he feared he 
should be no longer able to overlook the vicinity 
of Dean Park to the Hyde ! 

There were those, it is true, who, moved by 
the genuine representations of Lady Rother- 
wood, viewed the affair in a more legitimate 
light ; and saw that it was precisely because she 
had never been forced upon his notice, that the 
young marquis, proud of his own good taste in 
discovering the merits of the natural and unpre- 
tending Lydia, had resolved to assert his inde- 
pendence of the flimsy prejudices of fashionable 
fastidiousness by making her his wife. Others, 
warned by their parental experience, applauded 
the wisdom of the Dartford family in according 
their unhesitating consent to a respectable mar- 
riage; considering that the marquis was an 
only son, the last of his race, and with a suffi- 
cient tendency towards the break-neck and 
knocker- wrenching exploits of the day, to ren- 
der his early settlement in life a matter of first- 
rate importance. 

Meanwhile, all was happiness in Cavendish 
Square! Few spots and few moments more 
bright and auspicious than the home of opulent 
parents, under the excitement of the happy be- 
trothment of a beloved daughter ! On al 1 sides, 
congratulations— gifts— flowers— the affection- 
ate welcome and professions of new ronnexions, 
and the triumphant joy of old ! Mrs. Hamlyn, 
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nstead of lamenting the premature settlement 
n life that was to deprive tier of her daughter's 
:ompany, felt inexpressibly relieved by the cer- 
ainty of placing her Lydia in a happy home, 
inder the protection of an adoring husband, in- 
tead of seeing her exposed to the precarious 
nances of her present fortunes. Walter was 
Iznost wild with delight at a connexion pur- 
hased by no degrading sacrifices, yet at once 
ecu ring happiness to his sister and support to 
is own projects of alliance ; while Henry wrote 
rom Cambridge an expression of melancholy 
elight that at least one member of his family 
pas happy and prosperous. 

Even poor Miss C res well lost sight of the fate 
<f her annuity, in the expectation of beholding 
er beloved pupil a marchioness; and when 
,ydia's letter, announcing her perfect happiness, 
eached Burlington Manor (accompanied by a 
:w lines from Lord Dart ford, containing arch 
llusions to the sledge-party, and a certain dried 
ranch of Arabian jessamine, which existed, 
nd was to exist so long as he lived, in his 
ocket-book, after having originally flourished 
nd been presented to him, in the conservatory 
t 'Burlington), the good old colonel not only 
hed tears of loy at the news, but protested that 
le moment he had got through his engage- 
ments to his neighbours at the Vicarage, Or- 
leau, and Gratwycke House, he would hurry 
p to town to bestow his blessings upon the 
ind-hearted and lovely girl, who was dear to 
im almost as a daughter. 

11 You must bear me company, Elton,"' said 
e, "and make my little Lydia's acquaintance. 
have always been in hopes you would come 

> love each other as sisters. Though you 
■eren't over and above civil to the young cap- 
i in when he was at Dean, you had certainly 
) far an excuse, that whatever attention you 
li^ht show to Mm, you were obliged to extend 

> the marquis. However, 'lis some comibrt, at 
11 events, that you agree with me in thinking 
oung Dar'ford a trump — a fine, free-hearted 
oung fellow — gentleman to the backbone ! So 
ie sooner we go and offer our congratulations 
) poor dear Mrs. Hamlyn (who won't know 
rhethcr to laugh or cry at losing such a daugh- 
;r, bless her poor heart ! and gaining such a 
on-in-law) the belter. I'm free to own that I 
)ve to see two young folks a-courting, when 
lore's nothing likely to thwart their courtship; 
nd as you won't promise me the pleasure of 
ny billing and cooing by my oton fireside, faith, 
must go and make the best use of my specia- 
ls at my friend Hamlyn's !" 

Opportunity for observation was certainly 
ot wanting; for every day, punctual to the 
10 men t sanctioned by Mrs. Hamlyn, the mar- 
ine's Brougham drove up to the door; and it 
ould have been difficult to decide which looked 
ie brighter, gayer, or sweeter — the young lover, 
r the boquet of rare flowers with which he 
ime provided to propitiate the happy Lydia. 
'ill the hour arrived for Lydia to ride with her 
rother Walter, or drive with her mother, Lord 
tartford remained, listening to her sweet singing 
r sweeter conversation. Dinner-time brought 
im again, when no engagements interfered, to 
ijoin the family circle for the remainder of the 
ay. 

It is true, the family circle was rarely a pri- 
ate one ; and now, in addition to Mr. Hamlyn's 
sual formal dinner-parties and political ban- 
u?ts, it became necessary to return the series 



1 of entertainments by which Lord Darlford's 
_ family chose to mark their approval of a matcii, 
j which, unable to prevent, they were wise enough 
J to take the merit of sanctioning. In addition to 
Lady Rotherwood, who really loved both her 
nephew and the object of his choice, and re- 
joiced in their prospects of happiness, a variety 
of noble cousins made eager interest for the 
eventual civilities of Dartford Hall, by the 
promptitude of their attentions to the tutu re 
bride ; and day aflcr day did the Morning Post 
record, for the edification of the polite world, 
that the " Duke and Duchess of This, or Earl 
and Countess of That, with the Earl and Count- 
ess of Rotherwood, the Marquis of Daitford, 
and Lord Crawley, had honoured Mr. Hamlyn 
with their company to dinner, at his mansion in. 
Cavendish Square." 

11 Did you ever see anything to equal the pre- 
tensions of those Hamlyns !" was now the cry 
of Lady Bondwell and her class. " See how 
they have gradually wormed themselves into 
the very highest place in the fashionable world ! 
Step by step, how all their progress has been 
'calculated ! How cunningly must they have 
crawled, and crept, and smiled, and whispered, 
to stock their acquaintance with a sufficient 
quantity of lords and ladies to enable them to 
cut all their old friends! First, they pushed 
their son in the world, that the son might push 
his sister; and the children, having established 
themselves so brilliantly in .life, will push on 
their parents in return r 

" Ay, ay, ay !" was Sir Benjamin Bond well's 
reply to these insinuations of his indignant 
spouse ; "but vou won't get mc out of Russell 
Square a day the sooner for that ! /know the 
cost of these lordly acquaintances to a banker. 
One must pay through the nose for a duke, and 
be out of pocket many a long hundred to secure 
a pack or royal highnesses to the list of one's 
fetcs,'after the fashion of that poor deluded man, 
Hamlyn. ' Keep your shop, and your shop 
will keep you !' says the proverb ; but while 
keeping such cursed fine company, a banker 
has a hard matter to keep himself out of the 
Gazette ! They tell mc Hamlyn's to be made a 
baronet in the next batch ! Why not a peer at 
once 1 A lord, on 'change, would be a novelty ! 
If I dul sell myself to government, it should not 
be loo cheap !" 

But Ladv Bondwell, as the lady-consort of a 
mere Peg-&icholson-knight, was overwhelmed 
at the idea of having to yield precedence to 
Lady Hamlyn. 

" Tis a hard matter to guess where their am- 
bition will stop !" cried 6he. " But I've heard 
of people who, by putting all their silver into 
the tankard, had nothing left to drink in it whea 
'twas turned out of the mould."- 

By the expiration of the month, at the end of 
which Lord Dartford was enabled to announce 
to his mother the certainty of her speedily be- 
coming a dowager — since he was an accepted 
man, and happier in Lydia's affections than in 
his numberless sources of earthly happiness — a 
thousand ill-natured attacks had heen made in 
the Sunday papers, and other outlets of the en vy, 
hatred, and malice of society, upon the mrsaC- 
luince of the young marquis, and the presump- 
tion of a banker's family in pretending to com- 
mingle its three emblematic balls of Lombard y 
with those of a coronet ! 

Unused, in the respectable obscuritv of hi* 
earlier days, to this species of notoriety^ RLchaxdL 
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Hamlyn shrunk in agony from the blistering j "Gerald is very indulgent at present," rep 
touch of the branding-iron, and even performed Miss Hamlyn, with a t>mile. " These 
a pilgrimage to the house of the solicitors to , courtship days, you know ! 1 will not pron 
whom he had referred Miss Creswell and her you, dearest Colonel Hamilton, that he 
annuity, to consnlt them respecting the prosecu- 



tion of the offenders. But Messrs. Wigwell 
and Slack had, fortunately, sufficient business 
of the firm of Hamlyn and Co. already on their 
hands to be able to dispense with the job ; and, 
consequently, disinterestedly advised the banker 
to pocket the affront of being called a banker; 
in English somewhat less courtly than that he 
was in the habit of hearing at his dinner- table 
in Cavendish Square. 

" The operation of clearing out a cesspool," 
observed the shrewd lawyer, u though essential 
to the well-being of the community, is often 
fatal to those who charge themselves with the 
disagreeable duly. As the prosecutor of one 
of these prints, you will have to suffer a thou- j 
sandfold more indignities than by allowing them 
an occasional fling at you. I recommend you 
to compound for the lesser evil. A character, 
such as yours, iny dear sir, a name which sheds 
lustre on the man who bears it, a renown for 
integrity and worth such as few noblemen but 
would barter their coronets to obtain, may well 
enable you to hear a few idle twittings concern- 
ing your connexion with Lombard-street." 

At this exposition. Mr. Hamlyn. as in grati- 
tude bound, extended his hand to his solicitor, 



allow me to tell you a year hence, how ti 
glad I am to be again sitting by your side !" 

" I must try and keep him in good-hum 
with me, by some more Lion-hunts I" said 
colonel, laughing. "As you say, these 
courtship-days; and I couldn't help feel ihgg! 
my dear, when I heard they were to be spun 
a bit, by making you wait tor the wedding ! i 
even in the happiest marriages, wedlock has 
many thorns as courtship roses." 

" Are you trying to cast a gloom upon 
bright prospects 1" 

"Rather, my "dear Lydia, to put you" i 
conceit with the old marchioness's whin 
cality." 

" I assure you that among the many k 
things Lady Dartford has done towards ir 
she replied, "her postponement of our wedd 
has been the kindest Gerald and I are allot 
to see each other daily; and I do not mind s 
ing to you , who so dearly love and appreci 
my best of mothers, that I should not have h 
happy to leave her here alone, till Harry is 
tabiishcd at home to keep her company. J 
sister will be two years longer in the "scbx 
room ; and my father's time, between the bai 
ing-house in the morning and House of Cc 



and a squeeze of becoming fervour and duration j mons at night, is so thoroughly taken up, thi 
was exchanged between them; although the ' tear dear mamma would miss me, unless Ha 



banker was every way entitled to a prodigality 
of praise measured out to him, per Lincoln^ Inn 
tariff, at a ratio of thirteen and fourpence per 
fudge. 

A far more interesting subject, meanwhile, j sand fine things about her new son-in-law 
was beginning to occupy, for his behoof, the at- : fancied 1 saw tears in her eyes !" 



were at hand to take my place." 

" Why, to say the truth, I fancied just n 
that Mrs. Hamlyn looked a little paler s 
thinner than usual. Though she said a th 



tcntion of his legal delegate. The solicitors of 
the Marchioness of Dartford had forwarded to 
them, immediately after the formal betrothment 
of the young couple, a vrecis of the liberal inten- 
tions of the young bridegroom ; and it was, of 
course, more agreeable to examine, with Messrs. 
Wigwell and Slack, a schedule of the splendid 
and unencumbered Dartford property, than to 
grope in the mysteries of the newspaper press. 

On all sides, the matrimonial plot was thick- 
ening. The noble invalid from Dartford Hall 
arrived in town, to make the acquaintance of 
her future daughter-in-law; while Colonel Ham- 
ilton was hourly expected at Fenton's with his, 
to become an eyewitness of the general happi- 
ness. All was mirth, and promise of mirth, in 
Cavendish Square. 

There was some difficulty in recognising, 
under its present brilliant and aristocratic as- 
pect, the sol>er dulness which, for so many 
years, had enveloped the methodical household 
of Hamlyn the banker I 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" It were better to meet eome dangers half way, though 
they come nothing near, than to keep ton long a watch 
upon their approaches : for if a man watch too long, it is 
odds he will fall asleep."-— B a con. 

" I hope and trust my young friend the mar- 
quis won't be jealous, my dear, when he hears 
that your mother (who stopped the carriage 
just now to welcome me to Lon'on, at the cor- 
ner of Holies-street), told me I should find you 
alone, and gave me warrant for a titc-H-titc?" 



11 Not on our account — for I can assure j 
that she is beginning to love Lord Darifurd 
if he were a child of her own ! And so : 
ought, for it is impossible to be more dutil'i 
attached than he is to mamma. But I fear : 
is uneasy about Harry." 

" What the deuce ! the senior wrangler I 
not been turning restiff again, has he? not b 
bitten anew, with the bankerphobia, I hope 1 

" Poor mamma fancies he is ill and untiap 
because he has written to prepare her for be 
deeply mortified at the result of his approach 
examination." 

" Why, 'tisn't thai frets her, I hope ? Sur 
a woman surrounded with every earthly bless, 
can afford to dispense with a few cheers in 
Cambridge Senate House, for one of her son; 

" Not when their absence is a proof of 
spirit t>cing broken, as in the present instan 
With Henry's brilliant abilities, it is impossi 
not to attribute the sudden change in his colli 
standing to the disgusts by which his mind 
overpowered. However, it is useless to talk 
it ! My father's will is as that • of the Me< 
and Persians, and the less said about it the b 
ter! So talk to me about Mrs. Hamilton— ti 
to me about Ellen ! Why didn't you bring 1 
with you to-day 1" 

" She has caught a sad cold on the railway 
the cold of an opera-singer, in mv private c< 
vietion. I've a notion, my dear, "that the pi 
girl is particularly tenacious of forms and ce 
monies as regards your family, from whom s 
formerly received a bit of a sfight. Unless I 
much mistaken, Ellen will not" set foot in Ca 
endish Square till you've some of ye been 
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say, ( How d'ye do' to her, at our Hotel in St. 
James's-street." 

" That may be very easily managed !" cried 
Lydia, laughing. " As soon as mamma comes 
home, we will drive straight to Fenton's. Bat 
I hope Mrs. Hamilton is not a formal person 1 



accepting him ! Bless your soul, that man and 
woman in armour— his father and mother — 
would have died no other death than seeing Al- 
bert c the Great united with a commoner's 
widow ! There would have had to be as fine a 
funeral at B rax ham Church, as 1 hope therell 



It is my hope that we may see very much o^be a wedding at Ovington, come next Junet 

* Br- 



each other; and—" 

' : Thank ye, thank ye, my dear ! She won't 
be formal with yov, Lydia. She's prepared to 
love you with all her might and main. And 
what's more, she's very fond of your handsome 
young marquis, my dear, * Gerald,' as you've 
the sauciness to call him. She was quite sorry 
when he left Dean Park ! For he often walked 
-over to the Manor, and used to amuse Ellen 
■for hours, rhodomontading about you ; how much 
better you talked and walked, rode, drove a 
pony-chaise, shot at a mark, played billiards, and 
did all sorts of tomboy thing?, that would shock 
Miss C res well to hear of — than any other 
charmer of his acquaintance ! Nay, don't look 
so angry ! He didn't accuse you, "perhaps, of 
quite all these accomplishments. But he said 
that one of your great charms consisted in not 
being missis h ; in speaking your mind frankly, 
and enjoying life cordially; not like a wax doll 
staffed with bran, after the fashion of half the 
young ladies or ladyships of his acquaintance." 
"And pray is his account of Mrs. Hamilton 
equally to be relied on?" cried Lydia, much 
amused. " For he pronounces her the most 
beautiful worr^an in England; in proof of which 
he asserts that Albcric Vernon, of woman-hating 
Known, has fallen desperately in love with her. 
41 1 hope he'd the grace to tell you, at the same 
time, that the passion is anything but mutual ? 
He and I used to amuse ourselves for hours 
watching Master Alberic making the agreeable, 
and she, snubbing him every moment, as if he 
cost nothing; while your brother Watty, who 
has a mighty leaning towards these Vernon s, 
used to look as if he were sitting on hot iron, 
for fear the young spark should take offence at 
Ellen's plain speaking." 

11 1 think Walter has rather a partiality for 
the Hyde /" said Lydia, gravely. 

" Lord Dartfordused to swear he was in love 
with that pretty die-away damsel of a daughter. 
So I don't suppose he'll" be particularly pleased 
at hearing what has happened since he and the 
marquis left Dean Park. ' 
" To Miss Vernon 1 n 

" No, to her popinjay of a brother ! After 
all he's perpetually saying against matrimony, 
the coxcomb actually popped the question to 
Nelly ! To be sure, she didn't give him an op- 
portunity to make quite as great an ass of him- 
self as I could have wished : for she desired me 
to convey to him as dec idea a negative as one 
could well express without knocking him down. 
8o I lost all the fun I'd promised myself in a 
long courtship, which I knew would end with 
havin? to bow him out at last." 

" What ! not tempted by that fine old place ? 
"Why, I don't think that /, dearly as I love 
Gerald, could have withstood the Holbein Gal- 
lery and golden grove of oaks at the Hyde !" 
cried Lydia. " Seriously, however, dear Colo- 
nel Hamilton ! what consternation must it have 
caused in the Vernon family/ to hear of their; 
^paralleled son and heir being rejected by a 
person so unconnected with the peerage !" 

"I know only one thing that would have 
created greater consternation, my dear— -i. e .. her 
N 



the- way, my dear, it would have done yoar 
heart good to see how proud the worthy doctor 
was when your letter arrived, apprizing him of 
your marriage, and asking him to perform the 
ceremony, which was just like one of yours and 
your mother's kind and pretty thoughts 1 For, 
you see, Markham fancied that vour father, 
being up to his ears in dignitaries of the Church, 
would be wanting a bishop at least, for the 
grandeur of the thing." 

" On the contrary— but for my respect for Dr. 
Markham— Lord Dartford's tutor, old Mr. Buck- 
ingham, would have been the man." 

11 Well ! some of these days, my dear, you 
must find a good living for Markham, in your 
lord's list of preferment ! He wants it, I suspect, 
peor fellow! for there's another little olive- 
branch coming some lime this spring! One 
could almost fancy there was some especial 




ing jLord uartlOrd next asking 
me to be bridesman ! Poor Jack is everybody's 
odd man— everybody's dirty dog! But good- 
by. good-by, my dear! I've promised to be 
home by three, to beau Ellen to the Panorama 
of Naples. She's always hankering after Italy 
—foolish girl !" 

11 And is not afraid, it seems, of increasing 
her cold by a visit to Leicester Fields !" 

"Ah ! Well ! I see I've let the cat out of 
the bag ! Never mind ! You will know how 
to make allowances for her, my dear Lydia, 
and persuade your mother to be prompt in giving 
us a call." 

But there was no farther need of the sugges- 
tion. In the course of the day, Colonel Hamil- 
ton (who, living in a circle composed of persons 
mutually interested in each other's affairs, was 
apt to repeat all that he heard) related to Ellen, 
after describing the great happiness of Lydia, 
the uneasiness entertained by her mother on 
Henry's account. Having at that moment 
wholly forgotten the Trinity letter and White- 
hall encounter, it did not occur to him that his 
lovely companion wasvpeculiarly interested in 
knowing that so far from turning out first man 
of his year, Henry Hamlyn was likely to prove 
a failure, so thoroughly was his spirit damped 
by having been farced by his father into a career 
the most distasteful to his feelings ; and Colonel 
Hamilton having expressed himself with all his 
usual warmth concerning the disappointment 
experienced on the occasion by his excellent 
mother, Ellen instantly made up her mind to 
volunteer a visit with him to Cavendish Square 
the following day. 

In the interim, however, even this project was 
forestalled. Mrs. Hamlyn wrote to request that 
the Colonel and Mrs. Hamilton would accom- 
pany her to her box at the Opera, which was a 
double one ; and Ellen, who a few hours before 
would certainly Jiave declined the invitation, 
hastened to comply. She felt bound to abstain 
from all ungracious dealing towards one for 
whom she had been the innocent cause of so 
cruel a disappointment. 

Harassed as RictatA. BasfiX^ ^**& ^ , fcia* 
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junc tare by the unspoken menaces of Spilsby, 
and his deep regret at having afforded to a per- 
son so nearly connected with his noble son-in- 
law as Lord Crawley the remotest clue to his 
anxiety to disencumber his banking-house of 
one ox its confidential servants, it would have 
afforded him some comfort, could he have sur- 
mised the degree of mortification unintention- 
ally inflicted that night by his wife upon the 
obnoxious family of Vernon ! 

in selecting an opera-box for her, his choice 
had been solely dictated by his determination 
that it should be within view of Lady Vernon's ; 
in order that tfce haughty ladies of the Hyde 
might learn by ocular demonstration that, how- 
ever insolently they might rise in Warwickshire 
above the bankers family, in London, the ac- 
quaintanceships of Mrs. Hamlyn were pretty 
nearly their own ; and from the commencement 
of the season, it was, consequently, wormwood to 
Lucinda to see the marquis — her marquis — 
seated by the side of the lovely and elegantly- 
dressed Lydia, whom a few months before she 
had treated as an insignificant school-girl ; more 
especially as, whenever Mrs. Hamlyn felt too 
much out of spirits to attend the opera, Lady 
Rotherwood officiated as chaperon to the future 
marchioness, and, within view of the Vemons, 
treated her future niece with all the affection of 
a mother, and far more than the consideration 
she had ever testified towards any inmate of the 
Hyde ! Lord Vernon resented it, of course, as 
a new injury on the part of Providence, that the 
lessee of her Majesty's Theatre should have 

Jiresumed to let one 01 the boxes witfcin four of 
lis own, to such people as the family of Ham- 
lyn the banker. But there was no remedy ! 
Lit her Lucinda and her mother must renounce 
the enjoyment of the onera, or find all their de» 
light in Grisi and Rubini imbittered by this in- 
famous misappropriation of the Marquis of 
Dartford, and Box 27 ! 

But on the night in question an aggravation 
of evil was in store for them. On their way to 
their box, Ladv Vernon had claimed the arm 
of the Due de Montmorency, one of the diplo- 
matic altachh; a person whom, in the absence 
of a promising match as the attendant of her 
daughter, she regarded as an ornament and ad- 
dition to her box ; ! and, as the duke was too 
well-bred to take an immediate leave of the 
lady who honoured him by so pointed a pref- 
erence, he sat down patiently to be flirted with 
and smiled upon by Lucinda. 

Scarcely, however, had he been five minutes ! 
seated, when his double glasses were levelled 
steadily at the seat usually occupied by the 
Hamlyns ; and, unwilling to provoke the obser- 
vations certain to be made by a dozen di fie rent 
visiters, every opera-night, touching the great 
good fortune of Lord Dartford and the striking 
beauty of his intended bride, Miss Vernon took 
no notice of the preoccupation of her companion. 

But persons of the Due de Montmorency's 
nation seldom keep their impressions to them- 
selves. His admiration soon burst forth in ex- 
clamations of " charmante f " divbumtnl. betle /" 
" un port dc deesse /" " %tne taille de nympke /" 

" She is very pretty, certainly ; anil how ad- 
mirably Persian i is singing to-nighl," observed 
Lucinda, in hopes of moderating his enthusiasm. 

" Admirably ( But who is this lovely neigh- 
bour of yours 1" 

" The daughter of a banker, a person of whom 
yow axe likely never to have heard.' 1 



i " You are speaking of Miss Hamlyn, the 
, beautiful creature the Marquis of Darttord is to 
1 marry," said the duke, eagerly. " I have seen 
her hundreds of times, and been enchanted as 
often. In my opinion, she is nearly the pret- 
tiest, and quite the best-dressed girl in town. 
But the lady I am admiring is a thousand times 
TBore beautiful. Juste cid ! If such a womaa 
were to appear at our opera in Paris, not an eye 
in the house but would be fixed upon her1x>x! 
EUefrraU/ureurl But nothing makes a sensa- 
tion in London ! In London, it is scarcely 
worth while to be a beauty, or a comet, or a cat 
with six legs. You chilly insulaircs would 
scarcely be at the trouble of an interjection, 
were Cleopatra herself to arrive sailing in her 
galley on the Thames. And, by-the-way, yon- 
der lovely being gives one rather the idea of 
Cleopatra !" 

Lucinda Vernon, afraid, perhaps, of being 
classed among her uninterjectional country peo- 
ple, now a fleeted some interest in the subject \ 
ana, instead of being satisfied with her ova 
lorpum^ borrowed the huge Parisian ivory doub- 
le barrels of the duke, to examine the new 
beauty. 

" She is, indeed, wonderfully handsome l n was 
her irrepressible exclamation. "Look, mamma! < 
the most beautiful woman I ever saw in my 
life." 

" A fine woman, certainly," responded Lady 
Vernon in her turn ; " doubtless some valgar 
city connexion of the Hamlyns !" i 

" City connexion, perhaps, but not vulgar," 
was the duke's remonstrance; and in another t 
minute, as if unable to restrain his curiosity _ 
concerning her, he rose, and was about to leave J 
them, when the box keepers key grated in the i 
lock, and Alberic made nis appearauce. 

" I dare say my brother can inform us who 
she is !" said Miss Vernon, eager to detaiu him. 
" He knows the people she is with. Alberic 1 
who is the ladv with Mrs. Hamlyn and her 
daughter to-night V 

Alberic Vernon, who had come straight from 
his cab to his mother's box from a holy horror 
of committing himself by promiscuous lounging 
in the boxes of other ladies, protested that he 
had not yet had time to look round the house; 
but, after a fussy adjustment of his glasses, as 
though for the discovery of a planet, alid regard- 
less (in order to satisfy the curiosity of a man 
so fashionable as Montmorency) of his usual 
terror of placing himself promineutly forward in 
his family-box, leant over the hea^'of his sister 
to examine the contents of " the menagerie of 
Hamlyn the banker." 

To have encountered the eyes of a basilisk 
would not have produced a more electrical 
eflect upon his nerves. Instantly receding into 
his place, instantly withdrawing his glasses, 
and losing all colour from his cheeks, and all 
assurance from his address, he began to stam- 
mer forth remarks upon the new ballet. But 
the duke was not to be thus distanced, and re- 
newed his inquiries. " Who was the lady V 

11 A widow," was Alberic's hurried reply ; "* 
woman you have probably never met, and are , 
never likely to meet in society." 

And again he fastened upon the ballet; bat 
Montmorency persisted in inquiring the nam* 
of the lady he was never destined to meet ia ;• 
society. 

11 Hamilton !" 

" Ha ! a very good name— an historical name, j 
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The English name of all others best known on 
the Continent," cried Montmorency. Your Scot- 
tish Duke of Hamilton is the representative of 
one of our French duchies." 

" But this person has nothing to do with our 
Scottish Duke of Hamilton," cried Lady Ver- 
non, vexed beyond her patience. "You are 
probably unaware that the names of the great 
Scotch families extend to all the retainers of 
their clan ; and there is no more connexion be- 
tween these vassals and the head of their house 
than there would be between your coachman 
and you, were it the custom of your great 
French houses to give their patronymic to their 
servants. 

"I am quite aware of it I" cried the duke. 
"Bur, while contemplating yonder beautiful 
creature, I am inclined to parody the observa- 
tion of your famous comedian, and say, ' If Goo 
writes a legible hand, that woman is a lady !' " 

" She shall be an empress, if you like ! pet- 
tishly rejoined Lucinda; "but I can assure you 
that she is a person we should very reluctantly 
admit into our society." 

Montmorency, too well-bred a man to gain- 
say the dictum of so fair a lady, uttered some 
commonplace remark concerning the ballet, by 
way of changing the conversation, and, un- 
luckily, addressed his sally to Alberic Vernon, 
who. with his natural susceptibility of egotism 
of a Frenchified prig, concluded that his secret 
was known, and the duke talking at him. 

" The lady is cruel, I see 1" said Montmorency, 
adverting to the gorgeous baron in front of the 
sta*e, who had just flung himself at the feet of 
Cerito. " The Herr Baron yonder is too great 
a barbarian to perceive that it requires some- 
thing besides his empty grandeur to subdue the 
heart of a pretty woman. I hate a fellow who 
makes love on the strength of his sixteen quar- 
terings I So, apparently, does our bellissima 
ballerina." 

Before Mr. Vernon could rouse himself from 
the shock of what he considered a stroke of 
persiflage, Montmorency had left the box in 
search of some friend of Dartford's, who would 
perhaps put him in the way of a presentation to 
the beautiful friend of the Hamlyns ; and no 
sooner was he gone, than Lucinda and her 
mother burst into exclamations of wonder at 
the want of tact exhibited by foreigners in de- 
tecting the characteristics of high and low in 
English society. 

"I should really have thought that a Mont- 
morency — a member of the family of the first 
baronial family in Christendom — might know 
better than throw away his admiration on the 
vulgar widow of a son of that upstart Colonel 
Hamilton !" said Lady Vernon, swelling with 
raffled majesty, and fanning herself with such 
fervour of indignation, that Alberic entertained 
little doubt the news of his unhappy passion 
had already reached his family. His only hope 
was that— thanks to the ladylike discretion of 
its charming object — tidings of his rash decla- 
ration and immediate rejection might be some- 
what longer on the road. 

Still, though he would willingly have con- 
demned poor Ellen Hamilton to be thrown into 
the caldron of boiling oil in which the Jewess 
of Constance was made to atone for the bright- 
ness of her eyes, he thought proper to vindicate 
bis choice by the force of lordly example. 

" You were wrong to say that Mrs. Hamilton 
was a woman you should be sorry to associate 
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with, Inda!" said he, addressing his sister; "for 
nothing is more likely than that you will have 
her next winter at Ormeau, to which place you 
seem bent upon despatching an olive-branch." 

"At Ormeau? Yes! I remember now that 
the Harai lions had worked themselves into an 
acquaintance with the Duke of Elvaston before 
we left the country !" said Lady Vernon, unable 
to avoid, without retreating into the back of her 
box, the vexatious spectacle of the Due de 
Montmorency presented in form to Mrs. Ham- 
ilton and Lydia HamJyn by the Marquis of 
Dartford. 

" And since you left the country, they have 
spent a fortnight there to so much purpose, that 
Lord Edward Sutton is wild to marry Colonel 
Hamilton's daughter-in-law, and his family 
equally eager to promote the match." 

" Lord Edward Sutton ? What can he mean 
by debasing himself in such a way 1 Why, he 
inherits the Wrottesley property, and is in pos- 
session of six or seven thousand a year ! Lord 
Edward can afford to marry whom he pleases !" 

"The reason, I suppose, that he wishes to 
marry Mrs. Hamilton. 

"1 can understand," continued his mother, 
not heeding his interruption, " that a young man 
in the sitnation of Captain Hamlyn, who has 
no pretension to connexion, and only just enough 
money to wish for more, might be tempted by 
Colonel Hamilton's fifteen or twenty thousand 
a year (what has he 1) to make up to his daugh- 
ter-in-law. A very suitable match on both 
sides ! But for a man of family and fortune 
like Lord Edward Sutton— it is really digusting ! 
I should just as soon expect, Alberic, lo hear 
her talkeoW for youl" 

This was saia wholly without design; for 
Lady Vernon was precisely the sort of woman 
whom a gossip must be endued with more cour- 
age than usually falls to the lot of that sneaking 
tribe, to accost with intelligence at the degrada- 
tion of her son. Barlow of Aldcrham, the only 
man aware of what had been going on between 
the Hyde and Burlington Manor, no more dared 
advert to the subject in his letters to Giosvenor 
Place, than lay a sacrilegious finger upon the 
monuments in Braxham Church ! Bui young 
Vemon, accustomed to hear the sparring of 
innuendo systematically carried on between his 
father and mother (who were apt, like the popu- 
lace of Rome during the Carnival, to knock 
each other down with flints formed into the 
semblance of sugarplums!), had little doubt that 
he was being flogged over the shoulders of Lord 
Edward Sutton. 

While thisjuneasy family were studying how 
to convert even the pleasures of life into pains, 
and ingrafting hyssop on the rose, the inmates 
of Mrs. Hainlyn's box were enjoying one of 
those pleasant evenings which arise for people 
of well-regulated minds from the elements of 
amusement around them — agreeable friends, 
fine music, exquisite dancing, and a succession 
of fair faces lining the salle de spcctarle for the 
recreation of their eyes during the intervals of 
the performance. The musical taste of Mrs. 
Hamilton, which was not only of the highest 
order, but refined by three years' residence and 
instruction in Italy, enabled her to appreciate 
the high merits of a company which, after the 
London fashion, the casual visiters to the box 
made it a point to decry and disparage, thniuzh 
certain to revert to it five ^«vc& ^nrvkv^ 
wheu no \onget a\v»\»afc\^*& ^ WsxV&w ^ 
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world. Those well-known airs of the Lucia 
were to fur ears familiar and precious as some 
rich shrine to the eyes of a votary ; nor did the 
plaintive character of the music lose by the 
companionship of those with whom she lound 
herself in association. 

While, in the eyes of Lydia, whose heart was 
softened by the perfect and unalloyed happiness 
of her situation between the mother of her ven- 
eration and the lover of her choice, this beautiful 
6tranger derived the highest interest from her 
relationship to their excellent friend the colonel, 
Ellen could not forbear regarding Mrs. Hamlyn 
and her daughter in the light of a sister and 
mother lost to her forever ! All she had heard 
from Henry of the womanly excellences of the 
former — all she saw in the face of the latter to 
remind her of the intelligent beauty, the frank 
cordiality of the object of her affection— impart- 
ed new interest in her heart to the kindness 
with which she was welcomed by both. She 
felt herself, in short, to be one of the family ; 
and even Colonel Hamilton, though tolerably 
accustomed now to the effect Of her rare beauty, 
was struck by the exquisite expression imparted 
by the awakened sensibilities of her heart to oue 
of the finest faces in the world. 

While he sat conversing between the acts 
with Mrs. Hamlyn. the marquis was engaged 
in eliciting from Ellen instructions for his med- 
itated bridal tour. 

" Admit that 1 am every way the luckiest of 
the human race, my dearest Mrs. Hamilton !" 
said he. " In these times, when everybody has 
seen everything, and half the angelic beings in 
London are as blase in the pleasures of liie as 
old gentlemen of fifty, to have found a little wife 
who knows no more of the world than I do my- 
self—who is just as vulgarly delighted as I am 
with a good opera — and just as enthusiastic in 
her desire to see something more of valley and 
mountain in the way of landscape, than old 
England !— sensible people, like your friends 
the Cossingtons — or fashionable people, like my 
friends the Vemons — would, 1 dare say, despise 
us as a couple of silly children, whose rawness 
and newness are something unaccountable. But 
I assure you that, if there be one thing more than 
another for which I am obliged to my friend, 
Mr. Hamlyn, it is for having secured me pretty 
nearly the only wife with whom I could com- 
mence, hand in hand, my experience of the 
pleasures of life. So you see that, if we are 
children together, we shall be very happy ones ! 
Indeed, I am beginning to think that we two 
and Colonel Hamilton are the only children left 
in the world !" • 

Miss Hamlyn interrupted him to entreat Mrs. 
Hamilton's indulgence towards his egotism. 

" I beg to say that I do not apologize !" per- 
sisted the young lover, fixing his eves admiringly 
on the lovely face that borrowed new charms 
from the blushes by which it was now over- 
spread. " I look upon Mrs. Hamilton, my dear 
Lydia, as one of the family; and shall be only 
too happy to listen when she favours me, in re- 
turn for my selfish confessions, with sisterly 
confidences of a similar nature." 

Though this was said at random, and with 
reference to Colonel Hamilton's avowed proj- 
ects in favour of Walter rather than to Henry, 
with whom at present Lord Dartford had little 
acquaintance, it su triced to alarm the womanly 
dignity of Ellen Hamilton; and her connte- 
ujwee forthwith assumed that quiet gravity 



which so well became its chaste but somewhat 
severe expiession. 

It was at this pause in the conversation that 
the door of the box was opened to admit Cap- 
tain Hamlyn and the Due de Montmorency, 
who had applied to Walter to present him to 
his family ; and Dartford, who, with all his dis- 
positions to be brotherly, had not quite forgotten 
his friend's avowals of contempt for the rusticity 
and want of refinement of Colonel Hamilton's 
daughter-in-law, could scarcely repress a smile 
at the deferential manner in which he was al- 
ready beginning to address the lady whom at 
found to be an object of adoration to dukes and 
the sons of dukes. 

It is true that the marquis, prevented by his 
advantages of birth from appreciating the in- 
fluence of mere rank upon certain dispositions, 
attributed the altered manner of Walter Ham- 
lyn to the growing ascendency of Ellen Hamil- 
ton's beauty over his feelings ; and took an op- 
portunity to whisper to Lydia, when the other* 
were engaged in conversation, that he suspected 
his friend Sutton would have to run a neck 
and-neck race with his friend Walter for the 
hand of the " beautiful Ellen." 

Too slavishly fashionable, meanwhile, was 
the captain, to be seen at his mother's opera- 
box longer than the time necessary for the pre- 
sentation of his diplomatic friend ! Intenamff 
to return, towards the close of the ballet, ana 
offer his arm to Mrs. Hamilton through the 
crush-room to the carriage, while his mother 
was escorted by the colonel and his sister by 
her affianced lover, he proceeded on a short visit 
to the Yernons; justly calculating that the fair 
Lucinda would scarcely exhibit her usual hau- 
teur towards him, with Dartford and Montmo- 
rency engaged before her eyes in the most cour- 
teous homage to his family. Nor was be deceived 
in his hopes of a gracious reception. Miss Ver- 
non and her mother were not popular. Lucinda, 
being one of those heartless London girls who, 
while engaged in pursuit of a particular object, 
are indiscreet enough to disregard all others, 
and care little whose feelings they wound, found 
herself, when thrown out in her marquis-chase, 
alone in her glory — without a single suiter— 
without a single admirer. She had avowedly 
pitched her ambitions so high, that men of mod- 
erate pretensions were afraid to give way to *nf 
dawning lee lings of preference. 

It was, consequently, a relief when the fash- 
ionable Captain Hamlyn presented himself to 
occupy the place vacated by the recreant duke; 
affording the certainty of an attendant to call up 
the carnage. To detain their visiter, with tail 
selfish view, Lucinda accordingly exened her- 
self to " look and talk delightfully with all her 
might;" and her smiles and bonmots were as 
brilliant and fascinating as if they had been or- 
dered, new, bright, and shining, iiorn some 
jeweller in Pall Mall. 

The consequence was, that Walter remained 
enchanted in his chair during nearly the last 
act of the ballet ; nor was it till a prodigious 
rustling of satin cloaks and fluttering of swans- 
down, in an opposite box, apprized him, by the 
departure of a royal party, that the eveninf/s 
entertainments were drawing to a close, that he 
suddenly replaced in their morocco case the 
huge glasses with which opera-goers are noW 
condemned bv the force of fashion to encumber 
themselves, though they would be voted heavy 
baggage by a retreating army. Lady Vcmofl 
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nd her daughter had the mortification to per- 
eive, by the farewell nature of his bow in quit- 
ng the box, that they had nothing to hope from 
is assistance in steering through the crush- 
xm! 

But, alas ! scarcely had Walter reached the 
ox which bore the name of Mrs. Hamlyn in- 
:ribed on the blue label over the door, when he 
iw, winding along the lobby before him, its de- 
nting inmates — Mrs. Hamilton leaning on the 
rm of Lord Edward Sutton ! All he could see 
f her was the rich Indian shawl which envel- 
ped her fine shoulders, and the diamond comb 
resented to her that morning by her father-in- 
iw, sparkling among the raven braids that en- 
irclea her classically-formed head. 

While the family of the banker occupied this 
rominent and brilliant position in the eyes of 
le fashionable world, the fountain-head of their 
omps and vanities was sorely troubled. Rich- 
rd Hamlyn had dined that day at the Bankers' 
Mob, enjoying to a degree appreciable only by 
ioIIow, worldly natures, the congratulations of 
is brother bankers on the approaching mar- 

X in his family, 
me few, who had lived in the professional 
Rterchange of services with him, shook him 
teartily by the hand — sincerely rejoicing in an 
vent likely to increase his domestic happiness 
>y that of his daughter. Others — the equts ait- 
etf, or new-fangled baronets of the order of the 
lolden Calf, who looked upon financial opti- 
onee only as a bridge of ingots, whereby to 
rawl into the ranks of the aristocracy— ex- 
ressed, by more deferential salutations, their 
elighi at an alliance ennobling the whole bank- 
rho<>d of Great Britain. One or two, of genu- 
aely philosophical views, were moderate in 
heir congratulations on a marriage which they 
egarded, like all other disproportions, as a 
ource of social disorder*, while Sir Benjamin 
iondwell, and certain of his confraternity, who 
tontemplated with a jealous eye the advance- 
ment ot the Hamlyns, their pretensions to the 
loiice of royalty and fashionable notoriety, seiz- 
ed upon the occasion for launching against him, 
inder the guise of compliments, a thousand 
avert sneers on his 

•bowing- dolphin-like above 
The element he lived in. 

Ml that a very vulgar-minded man could string 
ogether in allusion to coronet-coaches slopped 
& Newgate Market on their way to call in Lom- 
bard-street, or to the Goldsmiths* Company walk- 
flg in peers' robes at the coronation, was levelled 
)t poor Hamlyn ; who, like some novice exposed 
or the first time to the unmerciful roasting of a 
Unner at the Steaks, had only to smile, take all 
a good part, and exercise his utmost ingenuity 
& restore the conversation to its usual channel. 
it was a relief indeed to his soreness when he 
band himself overlooked, and his companions 
^grossed by the consideration of politics, in a 
light how different from that in which he was 
weed to view them as a Warwickshire squire ! 
Like a certain rich Jew, who, in appreciating a 
■aitchless goblet from the hand of Cellini, esti- 
feated the metal, per ounce, at melting price — 
parliamentary eloquence was rated at so much 
i scruple; wars, and rumours of wars, were 
talked of according to their influence on the mon- 
ey-market ; a massacre was described at its price 
current; and an inundation deplored according 
to its lall in consols! 
At length, when such of his brethren as were 



neither involved in Parliament nor connected 
with the more attractive clubs of the Carlton 
quarter, sat down to finish the evening at whist, 
battling for half-crown points with as much waste 
of cogitation and earnestness as had enabled thenT 
in the course of the morning to nett thousands by 
a successful stroke of speculation, Richard Ham* 
lyn hurried away to the House. There had been 
a time when almost the only social pleasure he 
really enjoyed consisted in those club-meetings. 
It was his House of Peers — his Heralds' College. 
There was the name of his forefathers had in re* 
membrance. There still lingered two or three 
grave, grayheaded men, who had begun life as the 
bosom-friends of Walter Hamlyn, and still kept 
among their sacred family relics the mourning* 
rings they had worn on his decease. 

But now, the society of these men was becom- 
ing hateful to Him of Dean Park ; not because 
he felt elevated by his new connexions above 
their level, but because, by his recent policy, he 
had sunk immeasurably below it He trembled 
at the idea that rumours might transpire, not, in- 
deed,, of the fearful nature likely to be set afloat 
by the intermeddling of Spilsby, but of the 
course he had pledged himself to pursue in Par- 
liament on a question of financial policy deeply 
involving the interests of his moneyed colleagues, 
his systematic protection of which had for years 
assigned him immense importance in their eyes. 

The discovery must come 1 He knew that, in 
the course of a few weeks, he should be pointed 
out among them as having sold them to govern- 
ment for thirty pieces of silver; though the ex- 
press mintage of those pieces, and alloy of that 
silver, they were as vet unprepared to point out. 
But be dreaded Ihe first indications of the com- 
ing storm. - He shrunk from the exposure of the 
political baseness into which he had been betray- 
ed by the latent terrors arising from still deeper 
turpitude. While undergoing the coarse banter- 
ing of old Bondwell, he dreaded every moment 
lest the uncompromising Sir Benjamin should 
assail him by the name of Judas ; for a remote 
allusion to his filthy bargain with government 
would have wounded him deeper than the direct 
accusation of tuft-hunting. 

Getting hastily into the carriage, he proceeded 
to the House of "Commons ; conscious, however, 
that even that dignified retreat would shortly be- 
come less consolatory to his feelings, and that 
the conciliations of the Treasury Bench would 
offer poor compensation for the general respect 
hitherto commanded by his altitude of parlia- 
mentary independence. 

Still, the tale of his apostacy was unbruited ; 
and he accordingly brushed past the humpback- 
ed Quasimodo of the house, and ascended the 
shabbiest and dirtiest staircase in the metropolis, 
with his usual consciousness of the dignity at- 
tached to every component item of the first body- 
corporate in enlightened Europe. And, by-the- 
way, Richard Hamlyn having now been twenty 
years in Parliament, had not only progressed into 
the dignity of an old member, but, by the chan- 
ges of the times, come to find himself remarkable 
for the spruceness, the utmost dandyism of his 
dress, compared with the less Londonized throng 
of his compeers of the Reformed House of Com- 
mons. 

After spending an hour in the House, in a 
whispered colloquy over the shoulder of Lord 
Crawley (which, if the truth must be told, bore 
little reference to the very longwinded and la- 
boured speech with. ^tb\t\x ^ta^vraa&ta ^SE<£** 
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sition member was favouring his constituents 
north of the Tweed, through the wearied ears of 
the Reporter's gallery — one of those dreary par-. 
Iiamentary passages that lead to nothing), the 
banker finding there was to be no division, re- 
turned to Cavendish Square ; attributing some- 
thing of the charm just then to the name of home, 
which every man of business connects with the 
leisure he has only enjoyed for five hasty min- 
utes since the hour of an early breakfast. 

His family was not yet returned from the op- 
era ; and Ramsay, as he hurried before his mas- 
ter into the study to light the lamp, took occa- 
sion to mention that " a person had called twice 
in the course of the evening, requesting to see 
Mr. Hamlyn." 

11 Did not the gentleman leave his name V in- 
quired the banker, who wa6 seldom molested at 
his private residence by the intrusion of " per- 
sons," unless now and then a Barsihorpe constit- 
uent, who could not be made to understand that, 
in London, business hours conclude with the 
first stroke of the dinner-bell. 

" The first time he came, sir, he left no name, 
but merely said he would call again, as we rath- 
er expected you home early,' 1 replied Ramsay, 
proceeding as leisurely with his task of remo- 
ving and replacing the globe of the Carcel lamp 
as if the enlightenment of the universe depended 
upon the evenness of its wick and steadiness of 
its light ! " The second time, sir, as he seemed 
so very persewering and determined, in making 
his inquiries of John as to where yoh had dined, 
and whether you were likely to be met with at 
the House to-night, I came to the door myself; 
and unless I am mistaken, sir, it was one of the 
banking clerks from Lombard-street." \ 

" A baldheaded man V 1 inquired Hamlyn, in 
a low voice, and with assumed unconcern. , 

" He had his hat on, sir— I really can't take 
upon me to say. But now I think of it, John 
told me he had written his name." 

"Where is John? Send him hither." 

" The footmen are gone with the carriage to 
fetch my mistress from the opera," replied Ram- 
say ; and as he replaced the carcel on the study- 
table, its light fell direct upon an open blotting- 
book, beside the bronze stand ish. where lay a 
strip of paper, evidently deposited by John, be- 
fore he proceeded to his duties of the evening. 

It scarcely needed for Mr. Hamlyn to cast 
his eves upon the name subscribed in good 
clerkly text, with due regard to the open loop- 
ing of the Ys and curling of the Ss, to learn that 
his untimely and unfortunate visiter was no 
other than — Spilsby ! 

But what could be the meaning of this unau- 
thorized intrusion into bis private residence ? 
A short time before, and Richard Hamlyn would 
sooner have expected Birnam Wood to come to 
Dunsinane, or the Monument on Fish-street 
Hill to pay a morning visit to the Duke of 
York's Column, as for any member of his Lom- 
bard-street establishment to make his appear- 
ance, on business of his own devising, at his 
private residence; the consecrated groves of 
Dodona being less sacred in the sight of the 
priesthood of Apollo, than in theirs, the scaly- 
barked plane-trees of Cavendish Square. 

But, alas I Richard Hamlyn was not unpre- 
pared for so singular an infraction of subordina- 
tion on the part of his head-clerk. The coun- 
tenance of Spilsby was a book in which he was 
beginning to read strange things, as distinctly 
as though its characters were as legibly inscri- 



bed as the raised letter-press invented J 
use of the blind ; and from the day his < 
ter's marriage was publicly announce 
banker had deciphered in the eyes of his 
lious vizier a determination to turn to a 
the peculiar situation of his sultan. The 1 
in snort, the position attained by Haml) 
greater the power of the man who was ; 
precipitate him from his high estate into at 
of infamy. 

From the apex of his present prosperit; 
ing a daughter about to form an allianc 
one of the first nobles in the realm — a s< 
tinguished by the general favour of societ 
occupying a commission in one of the firs 
ments — another on the eve of attaining ih< 
est academic honours preparatory to ass 
his place in that house of business, to ms 
the credit of which his father had atte 
such terrible sacrifices — from the cmine 
all this, to be precipitated into the dust, 
be, indeed, a bitter reverse! The consec 
was, that for every step of worldly progr 
fected by the banker, he fancied he could d 
in the menacing looks of his enemy an add: 
unit augmenting the appraisement of his si 
For a week past, tne clerk had exl 
symptoms of desiring a private interview 
his master; and it was with agony of 
scarcely describable, that Hamlyn had wj 
him making his exits and entrances ; exp 
nothing less, every time he made his a] 
ance in the private room, than an ex plan 
than which death itself would have been 
welcome, if death could have ensued w 
withdrawing the curtain from the disgr 
position of his affairs. 

So certain, however, did he now fee! 
forthcoming crisis, that, instead of indulg 
his usual prayer for a respite — for time — 1 
delay of a few years — in the hope that tb 
tion of some of his numerous schemes or ; 
siderable bequest from Colonel Hamilton 
enable him to fill up certain deficiencies 
accounts, the consciousness of which " apj 
his spirit like a night-shriek," he satisfied 
self with murmuring, between his grinding 
in the watches of the night — " but a few m 
Only let it be delayed a few months — till L 
marriage Shall have been solemnized, and t 
ter be tnus provided for the others — and 
submit myself to the worst ! That worst • 
scarce be harder to bear than this ace 
persecution l" . 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" Men are bat children of a larger growth." 

11 Bless my soul and body ! who wouk 
have thought of finding you here, with the 
street cloc l» striking the naif hour to twelv 
came past !" cried Colonel Hamilton addrc 
Richard Hamlyn, on entering the dining- 
in Cavendish Square the following inornii 
the family were rising from breakfast, 
don't fancy I came to see you! I fanciet 
safe in the parish of St. Sepulchre, or I wo 
have set foot in your house ! u 

"Ii is not often I am idling at the Wesi 
at this hour of the day," replied Hamlyn. x 
smile, affecting to humour the cheerfu 
man's bantering. " But I have an appoint 
with my lawyers at twelve, and wish to U 
in my way to the city." 
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n't let mc be any hinderance to you, then. 

your cab with you, and be oil!" cried 
>nel, taking the offered seat beside Mrs. 
n, u or we shall be having Messrs. Pounce 
re h mem in a pucker, and all along, un- 
i mistaken, of the marriage settlements 
tain Miss Lydia Hamlyn, who sits there, 
; as demure and unconcerned as if she 
F er heard the words jointure or pin-money ! 
n as you're gone, I shall expound my 
>s to your good lady ; and a flagrant case 
.iping it is, as was ever whispered over 
le-cup. By-the-way, however, my dear 
n, as you've ten minutes on hand over 
lark to reach Norfolk-street (for I con- 
he clause-spinners who made such a des- 
long job of our Burlington lease are still 
ten ?), I may as well tell you some news 
iched me this morning from our part of 
rid. There's a report of a bankruptcy 
which has made poor Ovington's hair 
n end." 

lie word bankruptcy, Richard Hamlyn, 
as gathering together his bat and gloves, 
unconsciously, and made a step back to- 
ne breakfast-table. 

ob Durdan, they say, poor fellow, will 
ie Gazette in no time. < Malster,' I sup- 
ey'll call him 1 But that's not our affair 1 
ing is, that his farm is actually in the 
; and lying, as it does, betwixt Burling- 
Dean Park, like the keystone of an arch, 
>se you won't like it to slip through your 

1 Buy it you must—either for yourself 
jung Burlington's trustee. 1 ' 

.m afraid nolf' replied Hamlyn, much 

ed at the intelligence. " Durdan used to 

lis property at between eleven and twelve 

id pounds ; and the bon&fidc value cannot 

h less than seven." 

en if the band Juk value's seven, to you 

in nearer fourteen !" persisted the colonel, 

shall think you adeused lucky dog if you 

t ten." 

-haps so ; bat I fear I must be satisfied to 

out it. A man in business finds it a hard 

to lay his hands on ten thousand pounds 

private purposes." 

t when he's got an old friend at his elbow 

irty limes ten lying idle, and the grace to 

ktul when an opportunity presents itself 

ing a portion ot it useful to better men 

mself." 

ilyn fell every nerve in his frame vibrate 

critical declaration. 

assured, my dear sir, that you are as 
ie to invest my India bonds, or any other 
e thing of mine, in land, and in your own 
is though John Hamilton were under the 
i Watty Hamlyn standing in his shoes !" 
:d the colonel, fancying himself misun- 
d. 

hand of the banker became spasmodically 
i in that of his generous friend, as Ham- 
lied, 

:el all this as it ought to be felt; but Dur- 
arm, at the price likely to be put upon it 
such circumstances, would be a prcpos- 
purehasc!" 

•11 ! I suppose you know best!" cried the 
" I haven't enough of the country gen- 

in me vet to know now many years pur- 
ine ought to give for land. Only I con- 
this must be a windfall, as Robson writes 
rd (with a basket of Wilmoi's Superb. 



that he sent up by the rail this morning, which 
I can promise you would put all Covent Garden 
to the blush, and Gunters shop to the back of 
it !) that Barlow of Alderham is nibbling already 
— lor Lord Vernon, of course. Barlow is no 
great capitalist, I take it? But 'twould really 
be a nice little tit-bit to tack to the skirts of the 
Braxham property 1" 

11 Certainly— beyond, all doubt! And Rob- 
son tells you that Barlow has made an offer 1" 

" So it is supposed. But I remember Robson 
saying one day, as we were pottering together in 
the copse adjoining Durdan's, that if ever the 
property was in the market, you'd be sure to 
snap it up; and now, he writes word, the people 
at Ovington look upon it as already gone — so 
sure are they that you'll overbid Lord Vernon." 

" They will prove mistaken," said Hamlyn, 
gravely. I should not consider it justifiable to 
make the purchase." » 

" Then I think you'll live to repent it when 
'tis too late, and you find Lord Vernon growing 
up like a grain oi mustard-seed under your nose, 
with all the Barlows of Alderham roosting in his 
branches ! Barlow is looking out for a Farm to 
enable that cub of a son ofnis to prove what 
deused bad farmers, what he calls ' a country 
family,' can produce I" 

" However sorely tempted, I feel it my duty 
to forbear," still persisted the banker. 

"What! when the thing takes the form of a 
profitable investment 1 Why you know very 
well how difficult it is, nowadays, to get even 
four per cent, for money ; and if Robson's esti- 
mate be correct, Durdan*s farm, even at the price 
named, will bring five I In a month or so, I 
shall be having one hundred and fifteen thousand 
pounds thrown upon my hands (if Moonjee and 
Company are true to their engagements), and 
then you'll be telling me that, instead of the six 
percent, my friends atChinderapore have hither- 
to secured me, I might whistle for five ! How- 
ever, don't let me detain you with my Oving- 
ton news ! Go, and settle Lydia's business for 
her 1 Go and lay down the faggots on your line 
of road, and leave Mrs. Hamlyn and me to chat 
about what concerns us more than dot-and- 
carry-one !" 

A glance which followed the direction of Col- 
onel Hamilton's eyes at that moment exhibited 
to Richard Hamlyn the face of his wife, as pale 
as ashes — though inclined over the plate in 
which she was unconsciously smashing an egg- 
shell with a gold egg-spoon into the aspect of a 
choice bit of crackled china ; and in his alarm 
lest her agitation should betray itself injuriously 
to Colonel Hamilton, after his departure, which, 
was now inevitable, he felt almost inclined to 
reduce her to the same helpless consistency. 
For Hamlyn was gradually approaching the 
pitch of menial irritation which is produced by 
a concatenation of adverse advents — by constant 
brooding over evil— by terror — by sleeplessness 
— by remorse, which, like the desperation of the 
scorpion surrounded by flaming spirits, insti- 
gates frantic ferocity. In humbler life, excited 
by the coarser struggles of so harassing a situ- 
ation, he would probably have become gnilty 
of a crime 1 . 

But he was a banker— a man of whom calm- 
ness, serenity, plausibly, constitute a portion 
of the stock-in-trade. Ae was a banker— a man 
who, so far from beimj "passion's slave," must 
be as steadfast in phlegmatic self-possession as 
demure in demeanour. He accordingly, toat 
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from his servant his well-brushed hat and steady- 
looking beaver gloves ; and, atter a benignant 
nod to his family, and smile to Colonel Hamil- 
ton (the blandness of which Howard the philan- 
thropist might have envied !), withdrew to his 
cabriolet — overmastering the strife of mingled 
fear, shame, hatred, misery, and desperation 
contending in his tortured breast. 

For, alas ! there are more Laocoons to be met 
with unsuspected, among the haunts of daily life, 
than all the united galleries of Great Britain af- 
ford to our inquiring view ! 

Colonel Hamilton followed him to the door 
with his eyes, as one loves to dwell upon the 
aspect of a friend in the fulness of his prosperity 
and joy ; satisfied that if there existed a man on 
the lice of the earth whose virtues had their re- 
ward in the attainment of perfect worldly happi- 
ness, it was that upright and self-denying indi- 
vidual, Hamlyn the banker ! 

Even Ramsay, as he waited upon his master 
to the snow-white steps of his stately doorway, 
contemplated him with the abject deference paid 
by the vulgar only to great capitalists, or great 
lords : and would have denounced as a slander- 
ous libeller the wretch who presumed to espy a 
spot in such sun of glory, as the church-going, 
rate-paying, orphan-school-presiding, propaga- 
tion-of-the-Gospel-subscribing, mild, virtuous, 
punctual, liberal, Richard Hamlyn, the banker ! 
Yet this man of universal credit was but a 
more polished, more cautious, more solid swin- 
dler, in the amount of thousands, where swin- 
dlers in the amount of tens or hundreds are sen- 
tenced to the hulks. 

Such was the man who was proceeding into 
the city, overcome with dread at the idea of an 
impending interview with his own clerk; and 
while tbe sober, lumbering cab of the man of 
business was starting from the door, Colonel 
Hamilton proceeded to unfold the purpose of 
his visit, by placing in the hand of Mrs. Ham- 
lyn a check for one hundred pounds, on her hus- 
band's bank. 

11 You'd do me a mons'ous favour," said he, 
" by looking me out this trifle's- worth of fallals 
for a lying-in lady and her bantling, as a present 
for my good friend, Mrs. Markham, to whose 
babe I've proposed myself as godfather. I should 
look like an old ass were I to present myself at 
one of the Bond-street frilleries, where such mat- 
ters are ticketed up; and even Ellen (the more's 
the pity) knows nothing about caudle-cup finery ; 
so I thought it might vex her, poor dear, if I put 
her upon executing my commission. But as 1 
know you are going about just now, my dear 
ma'am, among linen and lace shops, in order to 
give my lady, oui voung marchioness yonder, 
a few rags to her back at parting, I thought, may- 
be, you'd give yourself so much trouble on my 
account." 

11 And with the more pleasure," replied Mrs. 
Hamlyn, " that I have an unfeigned respect and 
regard for the object of your kindness. No one 
can tetter than myself appreciate all that has 
been effected at Ovington by the influence of her 
example and vigilance. The late vicar was a 
widower; and though, during bis incumbency, 
everything was done by Dean Park for the vil- 
lage that we are still doing, or in fact considera- 
bly more, the poor people were not half so 
healthy or happy as now— a sufficient proof that 
it is the care of the Markhams, and not the 
money we provide, which ministers to their wel- < 
fare.'* 



I " Nothing can exceed the activity and thou 
fulness of that good woman," added Ly 
"Go where one will, at Ovington, or exer 
what charily one may, the vicar's wife has 
ways been beforehand with us — not only i 
food and alms, but useful advice, far more c 
cult to bestow. Mrs. Markham is a very m< 
lor parsons' wives !" 

" Well, my dear, as I said t'other day, 
must get Dartford to reward the virtues of 
vicarage with a fat living." 

" On the contrary," said Miss Hamlyn, 
mouring his raillery. "It strikes me that 
excellences are more appropriate to a lean < 
It would be very unpatriotic in me to rem 
the second providence of my native Ovingto 

"But being thus disposed towards Mrs. Ala 
ham," resumed the banker's wife, "believe i 
you would please and prosper her much m 
by converting your gift into a more solid fo: 
Ihe Markhams are not well off. They hi 
secured, I understand, a small provision forti 
children. But their family is increasing; i 
a hundred pounds laid by on compound inter 
would give your godchild a couple of hundn 
to help him on, if a boy, in the outset of life.' 

" By George! I do believe you've caught I 
money-itch of Hamlyn !" cried the colonel, 
most vexed. " Can't I do something for a gt 
child, against it wants putting out in life, wi 
out denying myself the pleasure of seeing it U 
and smart, in its long. clothes and cockade?" 

"Just as you please 1" replied Mrs. Hamlj 
who loved the colonel too sincerely to be atfro 
ed by his occasional petlishness; "but take 
woman's word for it that Mrs. Markham h 
too much sense to care for lace and lawn; t 
that, if 'you wish to make this money a sou 
of satisfaction to her, you had better let me pi 
chase some more useful present — plate, lint 
furniture, rather than finery, which has lit 
charm lor those who have no admiring eyes 
be delighted by the exhibition. Even the c 
and robe that Lydia embroidered for little Ki 
have not, I am sure, been taken out of the wau 
robe a dozen times !" 

" Tin afraid you're right," cried the colon* 
" 1 wish you'd be sometimes in the wrong, 
'twas only for a change. Well, well ! go to Ro 
dell's, and look out a sober parsonage -house-li 
teapot and coffee-pot, and a canline of spoons a 
forks. Will that suit you 1" 

" It will suit the Markhams, which signifi 
much more !" said Mrs. Hamlyn, good-humoi 
edly; and while she was yet speaking, the 
dashed up to the door the well-appointed cab 
her son Walter— the equipage of the man 
pleasure, forming a singular contrast to that 
the man of business, which had just rutnbl 
off in a contrary direction. 

"By George! here's Watty himself, in t 
nick of time!" cried Colonel Hamilton, risii 
and going to the window. " He shall drive i 
to tbe silversmith's at once, and take the trout 
off your hands. Lydia, my dear, what will y< 
give me to tell you who the captain's broug 
with him from the barracks 1" 

This intimation of Lord Darlford's arriv 
sufficed to send Miss Hamlyn to the drawin 
room to meet their visiter; and as the colon 
and Mrs. Hamlyn prepared to follow her light 
footsteps, the veteran could not forbear exclaii 
ing that, next to the pleasure of being eight* 1 
and in love one's self, was that of witnessing 
charming a juncture in so charming a person 
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" Her happiness is almost too great !" replied 
her mother, with a sigh. " I sometimes tremble 
to think what would be the consequence, should 
any unforeseen event frustrate this hopeful mar- 
riage ! Her whole heart and soul are embarked 
in her present prospects." 

•' But what the deuse should happen to prevent 
ill" cried the colonel. "I hear the old mar- 
chioness is as pleased as Punch at the idea of 
her son's settling! As to him, if Lydia's a wee 
bit in love, Lord Dartford's a better specimen 
of a Romeo than I fancied was left upon this 
lukewarm globe." 

" It is true," replied Mrs. Hamlyn. " But one 
cannot account for one's presentiments; and 
mine hang all the heavier on my heart that I 
love this warm-hearted, noble-minded boy as if 
he were a child of my own. I never could have 
expected to obtain from a son-in-law the dutiful 
afieciion with which Lydia has already inspired 
Lord Dartford towards her mother. I feel that 
to number him among my children in my pray- 
ers to Heaven, would be an addition to the hap- 
piness of my life." 

11 Will be — say will be — my dear ma'am ! 
There's no would in the case," cried Colonel 
Hamilton. " I hate what nervous folks pretend 
to call ' presentiments.' What are they but a 
mistrusting of Providence! Lydia will be hap- 

{>y with her husband, and ytnt, with your son-in- 
aw ; and then you'll feel ashamed of having al- 
lowed yourself 10 glance at your bright sunshiny 
prospects in life, through the medium of a black 
crape veil! So come along into the drawing- 
room, and let me hear whether Walter will have 
anything to say to me. If we should happen 
to meet some of his smart brother officers, you 
know, he can say, I'm a quizzical old uncle from 
the north, from whom he has expectations." 

And chuckling at his own joke against him- 
self, the colonel hobbled into the drawing-room, 
and, much in the same terms, made his proposi- 
tion to Walter Hamlyn. 

" There's no fine folks astir yet, Watty, my 
boy !' 1 said he. " What if you were to take me 
as far as Ludgate Hill, to choose some plate 1 
If I haven't the benefit of belter taste than my 
own, they'll be putting me off with some old- 
fashioned rubbish, and making me pay for the 
last new kick." 

But for his vivid recollection of the " beauti- 
ful Ellen," as he bad seen her leaning on the arm 
of Lord Edward Sutton the night before, Walter 
would, perhaps, have deprecated Lord Dartford's 
exhortations to take no farther thought of him, 
as he was quite content to remain in Cavendish 
Square during their expedition into the city. 
But as his future brother-in-law had previously 
announced a visit from the marchioness, at two 
o'clock, which must keep the rest of the party 
at home to receive her, there was no excuse for 
non-compliance with the request of Colonel 
Hamilton. 

" And I tell you what you shall do for m* t my 
dear fellow, if you are really going to Run- 
dell's," said Lord Dartford. " Tell them that the 
paste model they sent me yesterday for the dia- 
dem they are resetting, is much too broad for 
the prettiest little head in England; and that 
they had better let one of their fellows take an 
exact measure, with gold wire or something of 
that kind, before they set to work. I must say," 
continued he, turning to Miss Hamlyn, " I think 
Rundell rather gone by, for anything beyond a 
mere necklace, though they have, unquestiona- 



bly, the finest choice of diamonds. But I saw 
that my mother would be affronted if I took th* 
family jewels anywhere but to the house which 
has been in charge of them for more than half 
a century." 

" Unite right !" said Lydia. " After all what 
does it signify! Diamonds are only valuablo 
as the insignia of a certain rank and fortune ; 
and whether arranged in a manner more or less 
becoming to the wearer, is of little consequence 
compared with the chance of vexing Lady Dart? 
ford. After wearing them so long, she naturally 
looks on them as her own : and I should havo 
been far, far better pleased nad you left them at 
her disposal during her lifetime." 

" By which I should have deprived her of a 
great pleasure in seeing you wear them ! Where- 
as, even without having a pretty daughter- in- 
law as a motive for leaving them off, my mother 
has never worn the family jewels since the death; 
of her husband. One worn more, Walter. Tell 
the foreman he must apply to the Heralds' Of- 
fice for the Hamlyn arms he wants to quarter inr 
the new desk-seal they are making for Dartford 
Hall ; or, if you've one by you, perhaps you'll 
give him an impression 1" 

These commissions, so soothing to the vanity 
of the worldly-minded Walter, reconciled hiia 
to the idea of a drive with an old gentleman in 
a low-crowned hat, who had not the excuse for 
his originality of costume of being a county- 
member; and having determined to make his 
way along those dreary Boulevards called the 
City Road, as a security against an encounter 
with his fashionable friends, he proceeded, at a 
slapping pace, through Pentonville and Clerken- 
well, towards Gray's Inn Lane ; how gloomy a 
contrast to the brilliant, gorgeous, animated, ex- 
citing line of road that divides the capital of 
France from its gay suburbs ! 

" That's as fine a voting fellow as ever I saw 
in my life!" cried Colonel Hamilton, after a 
prolonged meditation upon the excellent temper 
and warm affections of the young marquis. 

"A perfect gentleman, in every respect," ad* 
ded Walter — giving to the word "gentleman" 
its most extended and best interpretation. 

" Your good mother, with a mother's natural 
partiality, always adds, 'as perfect as is com- 
patible with a defective education.' She, you 
know, has been a little Greek-and- Latin bitten, 
ever since your brother began to carry off iho 
Cambridge prizes! I always observe, by-the- 
way, that women are twice as proud of the sol- 
diership or scholarship of their sons as the fa* 
thers. If you'd been one of the heroes of Wa- 
terloo, for instance, instead of one of the cheese- 
mongers, poor Madam Hamlyn would have 
been desperately in love with 'guns, drums, 
trumpets, blunderbuss, and thunder' for the re- 
mainder of her days !" 

"Lucky, then, that I have fallen on times 
more pacific !" said Captain Hamlyn, somewhat 
nettled, as is usual with the household brigade, 
at any allusion to his qualities as a carpet 
knight. " But apropos to Harry, my dear colo- 
nel, you, who are in my mother's confidence, 
which is the next thing to being in my brother's, 
for they are one and indivisible, whereas with 
me he is beginning to establish something of aa 
Esau and Jacob jealousy — " 

" Are you sure, Watty, that the grudge is net 
a creation of your own 1" interrupted the colo- 
nel, turning suddenly towards him. 

" Quite sure, as regards my will and feftUa^A 
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I love Harry with all my heart and souL Bat, 
somehow or other, I have always noticed that, 
between only brothers, an intuitive rivalship is 
apt to spring up." 

" Cain-and-Abelship, / call it—" 

11 Which so far exists on Harry's part towards 
myself, that, ever since his return from Italy, he 
has not been the same brother to me!" 

" Why, I thought you'd scarcely met?" 

" We meet by letter, every now and then," re- 
plied Walter; " but not as we used ; and of all 
the painful things in the world, commend me to 
a half-confidential letter from one with whom 
yon have been accustomed to communicate 
openhc arted and without reserve !" 

" But are you, as frank as ever with ham ? No- 
thing but confidence ever begets confidence ; and 
if Harry has found out that there's a blue cham- 
ber in yonr own mind, of course he's right to 
lock the door of kis! To tell yon my honest be- 
lief, Watty, my boy, I'm halt afraid there's no- 
thing more dime alt than for brothers to main- 
tain total unreserve. Between two friends there 
are no jarring interests, no mutual delicacies of 
a pecuniary kind to produce closeness or hesi- 
tation. But what were you beginning to say, 
just now, about confidences likely to have been 
made me by your mother on Harry's account 1" 

u Simply that, as she called in your influence 
to mediate between my brother and father about 
the partnership in the bank — and successfully, 
as it appears, on one side — I thought it probable 
she might have been more explicit with you 
than myself concerning the origin of Harry's 
indisposition." 

"What the dense! is he itt, then?" cried the 
colonel, becoming more interested in a conver- 
sation which at fcrst appeared only a little out- 
burst of fraternal spleen on the part of the hand- 
some captain. 

"Have you not heard it] No! by-the-way, 
I remember now, to my shame, that my mother 
begged me to say nothing to you on the subject." 

"Nothing to me? why, surely, this mystery- 
mania is not becoming epidemic 1 Well, to be 
sure! If I find my dear good straightforward 
Madam Hamlyn beginning to deal in zigzag, I 
shall feel sure that Truth has sunk much deeper 
out of sight than the bottom of a well !" 

"To exonerate my mother," observed, Wal- 
ter, making so close a shave against the wheel 
of an omnibus at Battle Bridge, that involunta- 
rily the colonel laid his hand upon the reins, " it 
is but fair to say that her reserve about Harry's 
altered state of health and mind arises from a 
sense of delicacy to others. My brother, it seems, 
has some strong attachment—" 

"The dense he has!" 

"And an unprospcrous one. In some way 
or other — but the hmc is precisely the point con- 
cealed from m€ — his compliance with my fa- 
ther's natural solicitude about the banking-house 
has been fatal to his hopes as a lover; and my 
mother declares that, since he gave in, he has 
been broken-hearted, broken-spirited, incapable 
of pursuing his studies. Instead of distinguish- 
ing himself and taking the high degree expect- 
ed of him, his tutor has seriously recommended 
him to withdraw from college for a term, fur the 
recovery of his health." 

"God bless my soul! this is bad news in- 
deed!" cried the colonel, sinking back into the 
corner of the cabriolet to collect his thoughts, 
with a view of retracing all he was hearing to 
the concealments practiced upon him by his 



daughter-in-law concerning her intimacy with 
Henry Hamlyn, and, after some minutes' cogi- 
tation, giving it up as a bad job; so hard a mat- 
ter was it, to his simple mind, to dive intc mo- 
tives or connect a broken chain of evidence, 
where his affections were concerned. "And 
what does your father say to it all ?" resumed 
he, after a long pause. 

" Nothing ; for no one dares molest him with 
the history of his son's qualms of conscience 
or dilemmas of the heart ! My father is so very 
practical a man, and so unapt to allow his own 
feelings to interfere with the discharge of his 
duties, that it requires some courage to ask his 
indulgence for any frailty of the kind." 

" But if tlus attachment of your brother's be 
of an objectionable nature — " 

" Of course it is," interrupted Walter Ham- 
lyn, warmly, " or he would not have presumed 
to make a confidante of mv mother!" 

" That's true, ind ?ed ! *Then, by George ! Ill 
speak to Hamlyn about it myself!" 

" As we know nothing certain on the subject, 
interference might, perhaps, do more harm than 
good," observed his companion, afraid of the 
evil influence which Colonel Hamilton's want 
of tact might produce over the destinies of poor 
Henry. " My father would be furious at the 
idea of a young fellow of his age pretending to 
form a serious attachment. Why, even I, whose 
prospects are so much more positive than Hen- 
ry's — " 

11 Well, even you? 1 * cried the colonel, perceiv- 
ing him hesitate, as if afraid of having gone 
too far. 

" Even I, my father says, must not venture to 
think of marrying, unless I can make up my 
mind to an interested connexion." 

" Sell yourself, eh 1 By George ! Ellen is 
right ! The trade of banking incrusts a man's , 
soul with a yellow leprosy. However, I can't 
fancy that Hamlyn, who professes so warm a 
friendship for me,' would take offence at my sug- 
gesting to him that his son wants respite and 
recreation. It would be a sin that Harry should 
lose all the ground he has been gaining as one ot 
the first scholars in the land, only that his father 
might have a little work taken off his hands a 
a few months sooner than he wishes." 

" If you succeed in persuading him, you would 
do us all a genuine kindness," cried Walter. 
" Harry is a noble fellow, sir! as you said just 
now of my friend Dartford; and the mere idea 
of his being over-weighted in study, in order to 
gratify the vanity of his friends, or satisfy the 
impatience of my father for his assistance in the 
banking-house, is a real affliction to me." 

" Suppose we push on to Lombard-street, then, 
after I've settled my business at Rundell'sl" 
said the colonel. "I can make a pretence of 
wanting money to pay for my purchase, and so 
have a few minutes chat with your lather in his 
sanctum. He'll fancy I was afraid of alarming 
your mother by speaking out this morning in 
Cavendish Square." 

11 With all my heart!" replied Captain Ham- 
lyn, touching the flank of his fine horse as they 
emerged from Gray's Inn Lane ; and the noble 
animal evinced some symptoms of displeas- 
ure at finding himself arrested in his speed by 
brewers' drays and other unaribiocratic vehi- 
cles, strange in shape and alarming in sound to 
an habitual lounger of the ring. In spite of the 
hurry and tumult surrounding him, the colonel 
soon sunk into a re very, whereof Henry Ham- 
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lyn and his lovely daughter-in-law supplied the 
absorbing interest. 

Who does not know, or, ratlier, who did not 
know, the glittering fishes of Ludgate Hill, pre- 
siding over the doorway of that temple of pomps 
and vanities, which, after aiding to bribe thou- 
sands of precious souls to perdition — damsels, 
per force of diamond necklaces, and diplomats, 
per force of diamond snuff-boxes — while making 
the fortune of half a dozen partners, has disap- 
peared from the face of the commercial earth, 
leaving its high priests in the House of Com- 
mons, to be hereafter translated, perhaps, to the 
House of Peers ! 

Into the inner sanctuary of this gorgeous tab- 
ernacle did Walter Hamlyn conduct Colonel 
Hamilton, ensuring him all the deference await- 
ing the friend of a son of Hamlyn the banker, 
the future brother-in-law of a marquis, whose 
family diamonds were resetting in the house. 

To' customers of such importance, it was of 
course essential to display a thousand things 
they did not want, in place of the one asked for; 
and instead of teapots, forks, and spoons, the 
colonel, accordingly, found himself called upon 
to admire gilt candelabra on their way to the 
palace, and pieces of presentation-plate, in the 
form of vases, groups, shields, salvers; each 
purporting to be a tribute of respect, by private 
subscription, to the most virtuous, most able, or 
most active of the human race. The genuine 
exclamations of wonder and delight of the wor- 
thy nabob were so vociferous as to cause the 
cheeks of the apathetic man of Crockford's to 
tingle with shame, as well as to justify the shop- 
men in farther exhibitions while Captain Ham- 
lyn was engaged in the execution of his broth- 
er-in-law's commission ; exhibitions ending with 
the purchase of an opal bracelet for his daugh- 
ter-in-law, and a diamond lan-mount for the 
marchioness elect, which Colonel Hamilton was 
easily persuaded were the most elegant and fash- 
ionable trinkets that ever dazzled tne eyes of an 
enlightened public. 

" To think what elements of human happiness 
are lying swamped and hoarded up in yonder 
Vanity-fair!" ejaculated he, as they took their 
places again in the cabriolet, alter issuing in- 
structions for the engraving of the teapot with 
the crest they conceived must be the Markhaius', 
as figuring on a very extraordinary-looking gig 
which had been dying a natural death by inches 
in the open coacn-shed of Ovington Vicarage, 
for the last half dozen years. " Why, if the 

Slate, on sale or in deposite there, were melted 
own, and the jewels sold at prime cost, one 
might buy up St. Giles's with the proceeds ; and 
establish on the spot an Irish city of refuge, too 
clean, air}-, light, and decent for people to die in 
of drunkenness or typhus, or cut each other's 
throats for pastime r 

" I fear it will not do to refine on such points 
of moral economy !" replied Walter. " I fancy 
that, to complete the balance of society, we must 
have both diamond setters and rookeries." 

" To complete the balance of society a* at prey 
tut constituted!" interrupted the colonel. "But 
things may mend! Your gramlchildren may 
see (for, though I'm to be the last of my'race, 1 
suppose you won't) the institution of sumptuary 
laws ; or, maybe, a scientific discovery ior the 
chemical creation of diamonds, neutralizing their 
value. There may be a philosopher's stone in i 
the crucible vet! The light ages may discover j 
That the dark ones failed to put together; and I 



'tis my opinion, that if all these metropolitan col- 
leges and universities, conservative or destruc- 
tive, don't manage to blow-pipe us a new metal 
or two, in addition to their new gases, they're 
not worth their brick and mortar I" 

"Still, luxury would assume some other 
shape !" pleaded Walter. 

"Luxury itself may become vulgar!" cried 
the colonel. " The march of enlightenment may 
make it vulgar. IXcrt would be a triumph for 
the Great Unwashed! Why, after all, Watty, 
Time is only a great rubbish-hole, which man- 
kind are always labouring to fill up with dust 
and ashes — broken prejudices and fragments of 
old abuses — in order to create a solid level for 
future ages to walk steady upon, eh? But, by 
George, one musn't be too speculative here, in 
Lombard-street ; or we may chance to get shot 
out on the pavement, and find a level more sol- 
id than agreeable ! Shan't you come in with me 
at the bank V 

" If vou give me leave, I will wait for you in 
the cab. My presence would be a constraint 
upon your conversation with my father," replied 
Walter, drawing up before the door of Hamlyn 
and Co. 

A couple of minutes, however, after Colonel 
Hamilton had disappeared through the oaken 
swing-doors with their brass network, one of the 
junior clerks made his appearance (taking his 
pen from behind his ear, out of respect to his em- 
ployer's son and heir, as any other man would 
have touched his hat), begging, in Colonel Ham- 
ilton's name, that Captain 'Hamlyn would please 
to step out, as he wished to speak with him. 

Walter had nothing to do but comply ; though 
he had a particular objection to exhibit his re- 
cherchc style of dress and admirable getting-up to 
the wonder or sneers of his father's sober house 
of business; and, on reaching the compting- 
house, he had the additional vexation to find 
the concession superfluous. 

" Why, Hamlyn's not come to business yet!" 
said Colonel Hamilton ; "and all his clerks seem 
to think he's been run away with by the old 
brown horse, who's as likely to have taken a 
start as Meux's brewbouse ! However, I've put 
the head-clerk (that smooth-tongued fellow with 
a bald head) out of his pain, by telling him your 
father is only gone to his lawyer's in Norfolk- 
street ; and, as the consultation must have last- 
ed this hour and a half, he can't be much long- 
er. So we'll even wait for him in his room." 

Walter would much rather have retreated to 
his cab. But he saw that the eyes of all the 
clerks (except one or two who were engaged in 
noting the items of an account or numbers of a 
note, with their finger on the numerals) were 
fixed admiringly upon him, while Spilsby stood 
surveying his inches with as close a scrutiny as 
though he were measuring him for a coat, and, 
consequently, had not courage to contend against 
his companion's decision. In a moment they 
were ushered by Spilsby into the banker's room 
— cold, neat, sunless, dull— with its eternal half, 
dozen* horse-hair chairs, its faded writing-table, 
and oldfashioned silver stand ish. 

11 And vou wonder that I should have disliked 
the idea of wasting my life in this dreary den?" 
exclaimed Walter, casting his eyes round the 
un tempting scene of his fathers daily labours. 

"Indeed I don't! I only wonder that ym 
should presume to wonder at Harry's entertain- 
ing the same antipathy." 

The expression of his surprise wa& *\]«ssk&. 
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by the re-entrance of Spilsby, who came to bring 
Colonel Hamilton the three hundred and fifty 
pounds he had asked for, and request hts signa- 
ture to the receipt. And lo ! just as the colonel, 
after having had the notes told into his hand by 
the pragmatical clerk, had thrust them some- 
what irreverently into his pocket-book, and his 
pocket-book into his pocket, the door was sharp- 
ly opened, and Hamlyn made his appearance, 
with a face nearly as colourless as the paper of 
the notes I With a single glance, he examined 
the countenance of the three — his son, his client, 
and the clerk — who had intruded into his dwell- 
ing the preceding night. Having already learn- 
ed in the compting-nouse that they awaited him 
together within, he trembled to surmise the mo- 
tives which might have united such a heteroge- 
neous assemblage. 

That one look sufficed ! Walter was dispo- 
sed to salute with unusual tenderness the father, 
the disagreeables of whose habits of life were 
displayed around him in such prominent relief; 
while as to the colonel, the idea of having mon- 
ey in his pocket which was about to melt out of 
it in payment for gifts to three of the people he 
loved best in the world, imparled a double share 
of benignity to his comely countenance. With 
.respect to the clerk — who could pretend to deci- 
pher the ambiguous expression of so mere a 
mask ! At all events, however hostile Spilsby^ 
ulterior intentions, his master saw that, at pres- 
ent, all was safe. 

Meanwhile, the mood of the banker was very 
different from that in which, two hours before, 
he had made his agitated exit from his house in 
Cavendish Square. He had been spending the 
interim in one of the spots where his person was 
sacred as those of the gods, and his ipse dixit 
as authoritative. The house of Wigwell and 
Slack fattened upon the litigations and legaliza- 
tions of that of Hamlyn and Co., as certain in- 
sects on the trees from whence theyimbibe their 
pitiful vitality. The constituents of the banker 
progressed into the clients of the solicitor; the 
latter being as much the obedient, humble ser- 
vant of the former, as the oak-apple is fluttered 
resistlessly about by every vibration of the oak 
on which it is incrusted. Hamlyn was, in 
short, the sun in whose rays, reflected in the 
golden sands, the crocodiles' eggs of the law 
were hatched into existence. 

It necessarily followed that though, in support 
of his unblemished reputation as a great London 
banker, he maintained in his transactions with 
them the tone of the rigidly upright man— the 
punctual, methodical Mr. Hamlyn— he was often 
obliged to insist upon the prosecution of petty 
delinquencies ; often compelled to borrow the 
strong arm of the law to crush those wretched 
vermin, those poor defaulters, called needy men, 
who, if suffered to prey unmolested, would be- 
come fatal in the moneyed world as the legions 
of rats which in Whittington's time devoured 
the substance of the King of Barbary. T{iis, 
though a necessary, was not a flattering occu- 
pation ; and, after the endless unsavoury confer- 
ences which Hamlyn was forced to hold with 
Messrs. Wigwell and Slack, it was like "mu- 
sic after howling" to listen to the recital of the 
Dartford rent-roll, in connexion with the marriage 
settlements of his " right honourable daughter." 
After the villanous John Doe and Richard Roc- 
isms — the processes of outlawry — the persecu- 
tions, prosecutions, and incarcerations — which 
constitute the killing and wounding of financial 



fight, to hear of an estate set apart in the days of 
King Stephen for the dowry of the " Baronesses 
of Danetbrde" being taxed for the future main- 
tenance of a spinster named Lydia Hamlyn, 
was a satisfaction indeed ! 

But this was not all ! Scarcely had he cross- 
ed the threshhold of his house in Lombard- 
street, when he was accosted with the glad ti- 
dings that a Riga house, whereof that of Ham- 
lyn and Co. held bills to the amount of XI 0,000 
(concerning which unsatisfactory rumours had 
been for a week past prevalent in the cityj, was 
not only solvent, but that the report which had 
created so much consternation in his mind bore 
reference to another Schreiber and Co., of Arch- 
angel, with whom they had no concern. Had 
the head-clerk been in the compting-house at the 
moment of his transit, this gratifying intelligence 
might have been held suspended over his head. 
But Spilsby being engaged with Colonel Ham- 
ilton, one of the juniors — one of those who loved 
and was grateful to his master — communicated 
the glad tidings, breathless with the joy he was 
about to impart. 

The tranquillized banker was accordingly 
able to listen with exemplary serenity to the 
representations of Colonel Hamilton ; and as it 
happened to suit his plans that Henry should 
not commence his duties in the House till after 
the ensuing Christinas, he had no difficulty in 
sitting down before them to indite a most pater- 
nal epistle to his son, offering hinf every pecu- 
niary facility towards absenting himself from 
Cambridge for six months, for the recovery of 
his health, by perfect leisure or Continental 
travel. 

For this sacrifice, he was more than repaid 
by the affectionate warmth with which Walter 
started up to press the hand which had been en- 
gaged in conferring a benefit upon his brother; 
while old Hamilton rubbed his own with glee at 
the idea of the surprise which Harry's unex- 
pected arrival in town would occasion to Ellen, 
and the joy which Ellen's surprise might be 
made to produce for Harry. 

" You're made of more penetrable stuff than I 
took ye for, my dear Hamlyn !" cried he. " But 
I fancy the best way we can reward you for pro- 
ving so tractable a soul, is by making ourselves 
scarce. So give me the letter, and Til post it as 
we go home." 

" Are you afraid I should repent, and recall it, 
or that it will not be safe in our letter-box 1" de- 
manded the banker, with a smile of arch ur- 
banity. 

"Neither one nor t'other! But I'm come to 
an age when a bird in hand is worth ten in the 
bush ; which is the reason I'm not sorry we're to 
see the colour of my friends Moonjee and Com- 
pany's hundred and twenty thousand pounds, 
before another month goes over our heads ! So 
now, good-by t'ye." 

Released from this gratuitous tie upon his 
time, the banker was preparing to apply himself 
to the daily business which his unusual absence 
left at odds, enjoying in every fibre the delicious 
consciousness of relief from pecuniary pressure, 
and the golden gleams afforded by the vista 
opened by Colonel Hamilton's expectations and 
the Dartford connexion, when the white head of 
the old gentleman was again thrust in, with 
" Another word with ye, Hamlyn ! Your clerks 
yonder are sending off a poor fellow, on the plea 
of your being engaged, whom I've a notion yod 
won't be sorry that I've laid my hands on !" 
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As he spoke, the colonel again advanced into 
the room, followed by Walter, and a stoat look- 
ing man in a round coat with corduroys and 
leather gaiters, whose costume afforded as sin- 
gular a contrast to the trimly, well-cut gentility 
of Captain Hamlyn, as his wholesome, healthy, 
open countenance presented to the care- withered 
lice of the slave ox Mammon. 

11 Here, Dnrdan, here !" cried the colonel. " I 
told ye I thought we could pioneer the way into 
the presence of the great man !" And to Ham- 
lyn's great annoyance, Colonel Hamilton evin- 
ced no intention of allowing the audience to be 
a private one. 

" Sarvant, Mr. Hamlyn !" said the farmer, 
unhesitatingly taking the seat hesitatingly offer- 
ed him by the banker, while the colonel resumed 
his, and Waller stationed himself on the hearth- 
rug, with ill-repressed impatience. "The cor- 
nel here's been so friendly as to say you'd give 
■me a hearing on a little bit o' business." 

"With the greatest pleasure, Durdan!" re- 

£licd Hamlyn, assuming an air of friendly afl'a- 
ility, closely imitated trom that with which, in 
Downing-street, he was usually accosted by 
Lord Crawley. " Is there anything in which I 
Am able to serve you V 9 

"I'm obliged to you, sir, nothing! To speak 
plain, Mr. Hamlyn, I've railed it up from Ov'ng- 
ton mainly to be of sarvice to you. You've 
heard, no doubt, sir, that my matters be a going 
cmtrairy. But 'tis an ill wind as blows no man 



of my misfortun' (a'ter the burning o' the Liver- 
pool warehouses, with my last consignment o' 
corn unensured) ; and I've a letter in my pocket 
from a Leamington 'torney, with an otter from 
one Sears, as has reilized a mint o' money in' 
the licensed vict'ling line, and wants to set up 
for gemman, and build himself one o' them 
quality mousetraps they call a villa, on the ruins 
o' th' old farm !" 

Richard Hamlyn majestically shifted the cros- 
sing of his legs at the idea of such a Shears, Es- 
quire, established in a Shears Lodge under the 
very nose of Dean Park ! 

11 Provided you get a long price for your land, 
Durdan," said Colonel Hamilton, "what's the 
odds 1 The colour of one man's money is the 
same as another's !" 

" Why the odds is this, colonel !" replied the 
farmer, turning with a milder aspect towards the 
neighbour with whose partridges and pheasants 
he had been allowed to make acquaintance. f 
"Ours ben't a county o' new-comers, colonel. 
You've seen the Bear and, Ragged Staff monu- 
ments in War'ick Church, and the Vernon mon- 
uments at Brax'am 7 and you've, maybe, heard 
Squire Grat'ycke o' Grat'ycke tell of his ances- 
tors being knights o' the shire summas about the 
time o* County Guy o 1 Guy's Cliff, or therea- 
bouts. Even Squire Burlow, though forced to 
take wages as looker to Lord Vera in, have 
parchments to show for the lordship o' the manor 
of Ald'r'am, dating from days when papists and 



good ; and I take it you'll be summut the better ! Protestants were roasting of one another in 
lor Jacob Durdan's downfall." ( Smithfield Market. All this you know better 

" I am sorry to hear you apply so decided a 



to your affairs," replied the banker, pla- 
lis hands with an air of dignified compo- 



word to 

cing his nands wiin an air oi dignified compo 
sure on the polished elbows of his arm-chair. 
"But I trust, Durdan, they may still look up." 

"Not they, nor their master neither!" replied 
the farmer, doggedly. 

"I am truly concerned to hear you say so, 
Durdan! but—" 

11 No great call, sir, for you to trouble yourself 
much about the matter!" interrupted the farmer, 
shrugging his shoulders, with the impatience of 
a man whom misfortune has rendered mistrust- 
ful of fine words. " You and I've been uncom- 
fortable neighbours, Mr. Hamlyn. But that's 
over now ! Shan't trouble nobody at Ov'ngton 
much longer with my company I So, whether 
you liked my dealings, or I yourn, don't much 
matter to neither." 

" I can assure you, Durdan, that as far as re- 
gards that little trespass business — " 

" No matter, sir, no matter ! You stayed pro- 
ceedings, at the request o* the good col'nel yon- 



nor I ; for never was there a 'sizes these county 
gentlefolks didn't take care to din it in your ears r 

Walter Hamlyn began to testify signs of grow- 
ing impatience bv a vigorous poke of the fire ; 
but his father looking round, quieted him by a 
glance of reproval. 

" Well, sir ! if so be these grander folks are 
proud o' having a deep-struck root in the county 
(for what roots be stronger than the dead we lay 
in the soil, from generation to generation?), I've 
just as great a call to think much o' the Durdans 
having been 'spcctable yeomen on their own 
land, as my title-deeds will prove, from the time 
mv ancestor joined old Urom'ell's at the battle 
of Edge'ill with his fa mil v and farming-men. 
Durdan's Farm, Mr. Hamlyn, has its name in 
the county as well as Ken'l worth or War'ick 
Castle; and if so be I'm forced by the badness 
o' the times to part with what's as close to me 
as the blood in mv veins, I'd rather make a worse 
bargain, sir, and be sure th' old farm should stand, 
and th' old name o' Durdan's hold good, than 
have a pothouse-keeper's son making a heap o' 



der, and there's an end on't ! Maybe, if I'd rubbish o' the roof I was born under, and blotting 
been better up in the world, they'd never been ; my father's name out o' the county, as though *t 



begun." 

But for the presence of Colonel Hamilton, 
the banker would probably have put a speedy 
end to an interview that opened so unsatisfacto- 



had ought to be 'shamed on !" 

"Bravo, Durdan! Well said, my old Tro- 
jan !" cried the colonel ; " there's more pluck in 
that speech, man, than in all the gammon ever 



lily. But the old man kept nodding and wink- , spouted on the hustings by all the Vernons in 
ing beseechingly at him, in order to bespeak in- the shire ! But can't matters be brought about. 



diligence towards a poor fellow harassed by ad- 
versity out of his good manners. 

"The thing's this, Mr. Hamlyn," resumed 
Durdan, after gulping down an uneasy feeling 
in his throat : " my farm's in the market ; and—''' 



lllv nunc ; uui bou i uiaucia ijg uivugut «»«.'v«i, 

think ye, to prevent your parting with it at all 7 
A mortgage— now? If a good heavy mort- 
gage—" 

"Thank ye, colonel— thank ye heartily and 
kindly," interrupted Jacob Durdan, in a more 



" You are looking out for a purchaser, eh ! , subdued voice, now that, having exhaled the 
Durdan 1" j spirit of his pride, the reality of his position 

" Contrairy, sir ; purchasers be a looking out I forced itself anew upon his mind. " Everything's 
for mc. There's Squire Barlow been a haggling ( been done as antld be done to put off the evil day — 
with me, like a Jew pedler, ever since the news ! that is, everything in honesty. No <&^\V\£vv^ 
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shuffle on, with the chance o' coming to a break 
at last. But never should 1 get a wink o' sleep 
on my pillow, if i 'thought there was a chance 01 
e'er a man living being the worse for my father's 
son! Mr. Hamlyn here can understand that! 
Mr. Hamlyn, who knows that the great name 
borne by Old England in her public dealings is 
maintained by the same proud feeling in the 
breasts of millions o' rough, hard- worded fellows, 
as little thought on as myself by lords and ladies !" 

Thus appealed to, the conscience-stricken 
Richard Hamlyn muttered inarticularly one of 
those truisms about the unblemished national 
probity of Great Britain, which he usually re- 
served for his speeches from the chair at city 
meetings, or his place in the House of Commons. 

11 Case is this, col'irel !" resumed Durdan, turn- 
ing short towards the only person present for 
whom he entertained sufficient respect to care 
about the impression he was making. " When 
my old father died, he left his matters at six and 
sevens. I was a young man, sir, with a family 
o' still younger brothers and sisters to purvide 
for; so, as in duly bound tow'rd the old man I'd 
laid in the grave, who'd fit a good fight for us all 
so long as body and soul held together, 1 worked 
hard lor 'em all, and lived sparingly. And 
what's more, I guv up the thoughts o' marrying 
(as most young fellers o' my age have a mind 
to) till I'd put 'em all out in life ; having first and 
foremost snackled myself with a knawing worm 
of a mortgage. For I didn't feel the property 
my own, so long as e'er a soul living had a right 
to say that old Jacob Durdan as was dead and 
gone had left a shilling in arrears. Till I paid 
my father's debts, I lived without salt to my por- 
ridge; but my porridge tasted none the worse lbr 
that. I promise you !" 

By this time, the irritation of Richard Hamlyn 
was excited almost lwyond bounds by the school- 
ing of these cruel rebukes, and the more so, that 
he saw even the levity of his son subdued into re- 
spect towards the honest man before him ; while 
Colonel Hamilton kept passing his hand across 
his shaggy eyebrows in a manner which there 
was no sunbeam straggling into that dull, dreary 
apartment, satisfactorily to account for. 

" And so, gen'lemen," resumed Durdan, " find- 
ing that late and early work — saving and sparing 
— don't suffice to make head again the badness 
o' the times, sooner than bring matters to the last 
extremity and disgrace to an honest name, by 
getting into the Gazette, I've made up ray mind 
to sell — pay even' shillin' in the pound — and as 
to living on a cnisr, why that I've done already, 
without grumblin' ! And knowin' Squire Ham- 
lyn was once thinkin' o' the farm, and that if we 
come to a deal he won Id be for keepin' up th'old 
homestead, and leavin' it th'old name o' Durdan's 
farm, so that my ncphys and nieces may know, 
fifty years hence, there was mice a property in 
the' family where their forefathers was bornand 
died on their own belonging, I've give no answer 
to Burlow, nor to Shcars's 'torney, nor asked no- 
body to look about for a purchaser, 'fore I in- 
quired if so be it suited you, sir, to come down 
with the money." 

Richard Hamlyn budged not so much as an 
eyelash in reply to this appeal ; for, with the incre- 
dulity of a grovellinsr mind towards every nobler 
sentiment, As- doubted not that the rude eloquence 
of Jacob Durdan was a g*'t-up % in hopes to raise 
the price of his farm. 

But Colonel Hamilton was more generous. 
Steering the intermediate course between the se- 



verity of a man of business and the tenderness- 
of the man of feeling, he inquired, in plain Eng- 
lish, the value set by the fanner upon his prop- 
erty. 

" Yon must tell us exactly what yon ask for 
the old house and land, Durdan," said he, "be- 
fore your proposals can be entertained." 

" 1 know what old Squire Hamlyn offered my 
father for 'em," rejoined the farmer, " when first 
as ever he enclosed the Dean lands into a park. 
But land's worth half as much again nowadays, 
let alone that the farm's gained a mint in value 
by that same enclosure. However. I'm no great 
dab at figures, or maybe I should nave made a 
better job o' my affairs; and the beat way o' 
coming to the pint as to price, gen'lemen, is to 
show you Squire Burlow's ofter, and the letters 
o' the Leamington 'torney, leaving you to judge 
what offers you choose to make. On'y not to 
misguide you with the notion that I want to 
ris the vain' upon you by the threat of an un- 
pleasant neighbour, I tell you fairly, Mr. Ham- 
lyn, that though at sixes and sevens in my ac- 
counts, I'd sooner take a trifle less from you. than 
more from either o' tethers, on the consideration 
as afore mentioned." 

" And 1 can candidly assure you, Durdan," re- 
plied the banker, gravely, " that had it suited me 
to make the purchase at all, a few hundreds, 
more or less, would not have been the object to 
deter or encourage me. But I am sorry to say. 
the disastrous position of the commercial world 
compels every man engaged in business to hold 
his resources at his disposal ; and, even if the 
present depreciated value of agricultural produce 
were not sufficiently alarming to all landed pro- 
prietors, I should — " 

" In one word, sir," said Durdan, rising from 
his scat, and buttoning up the coat which the 
rousing fire stirred up by Captain Hamlyn had 
compelled him to open in the heat of his expla- 
nations — "in one word, you're not disposed to 
come, down? Well, sir, in that case, having 
done my dooty to all parties, I have only to close 
with the gen'leman in the 'Delphi, to whom 
Squire Burlow's referred me as empowered to 
examine the title-deeds for Lord Vernin. No 
offence, sir, I hope, for 'trndin' on your time; 
and I wish you heartily your health, Colonel 
Ham'lton, in case I should be outo' the country 
afore your return to the manor! If I might make 
bold, and the breed o' white peacocks could be 
accept'ble, col'ncl (which you and the young 
lady admired so much the day you druv' over 
to Durdan's), I would ask yon the'favour, col'nel, 
to let me send 'em over to Buriin'ton in place o 1 
being- sold with the stock 1" 

While Colonel Hamilton was thankfully ac- 
knowledging this farewell act of neighbourly 
courtesy on the part of the unfortunate farmer, 
the mind of Richard Hamlyn was becoming dis- 
tracted between the idea of the molestations likely 
to be practised upon him by Barlow of Alderham, 
fighting under the flaunting banner of all the 
Vernons, and his dread least the prying Spilsby 
should be at that moment stationed between the 
double doors dividing the compting-house from 
the parlour, obtaining farther insight into his 
financial dilemmas. He was roused from his 
abstraction by the voice of Walter. 

"Might it" not be as well, sir," inquired his 
son, "to think over these proposals, with refer- 
ence to the Burlin«rton property, if not to your 
own? Surely, at all events, amonc: your mon- 
eyed friends, 'it might be possible to find an ad- 
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rantageous purchaser for Durdan's, more agree- 
able to your feelings than either this Leaming- 
ton innkeeper, or tbe agent of Lord Vernon V 

"Mr. Durdan, yon see, is pressed to conclude 
the business," replied his father, much vexed 
thai the explanation of bo intimate a portion of 
his private affairs should have been disentangled 
in presence of his son aud Colonel Hamilton. 
11 1 should otherwise have been glad to take the 
matter into consideration." 

" My father would be glad to take the matter 
into farther consideration, sir," hastily repeated 
Captain Haralyn, interrupting the civilities ex- 
changing between Jacob Durdan and his Lord 
of the Manor. " Would it be inconvenient to 
you to leave the matter open for a day or two T 

11 1 couldn't, in course, Capt'n Hamlyn, expect 
a gentleman to be ready with his 'ay' or ' no" 
at a pinch, in a matter of so many thousands," 
replied the farmer. " Inconvenienced I must be, 
any way. But if the colonel here will answer 
fort to give me Squire Hamlyn's answer, by 
letter, by Thursday's post, I'll neither meddle nor 
make with the men o' business in the interim. 
I know very well that if once a plain man like 
me gets springed in the noose of their palaver, 
his neck will be wrung round, or a nail druv 
through his words, albre he knows where he is ; 
and so, in course, I'd rather deal with gentlefolks 
whose yea is yea, and nay is nay ! w hat say, 
colonel 1 Will you stand my friend so far as 
act atween me and the squire V* 

11 With all mv heart, Durdan!" cried the good 
old man. "I'd give a groat you were able to, 
stand the upshot, and keep the farm in your 
hands; but if not, God forbid I should have my 
keepers .snarling and yelping from month's-end 
to month's-end like their own terriers, with e'er 
a Jack in office in the employ of my lord para- 
mount of the Hyde! And now, let's all be 
otf and leave this gentleman to his concerns ! 
You'll find Johnson and his wife at the Hotel in 
St. James's-street, if you'll look in; though, by 
George, they'd be puzzled to offer you such cheer 
as you .set afore me and Ellen the day we called 
upon you at the farm. Hamlyn ! your servant! 
This time I promise you that my good- by is as 
earnest as your own acceptance across a bill. 
Walter my boy ! I'm at your service." 



CHAPTER XX. 

" I have toil'd, and till'd, and sweaten in the sun 
According to the curse : must I do more ? 
For what sh'iuld 1 bo gentle ? fur a war w 
With all the elements, ere they will yield 
The bread we eat ? For what must I bo grateful T 
For Items; dust, ami grovelling m the dust, 
'1 .11 1 return tu dust ?"— Btbon. 

A whole hour's deliberate consideration of 
these contending interests and embarrassments 
did not suffice to restore the banker's mind to 
composure. He saw clearly that his hesitation 
to efiect a purchase so important to the value of 
his property as Durdan's farm, was likely to ex- 
cite the surprise, and, eventually, the misgivings 
of both Colonel Hamilton and his son ; and, dif- 
ficult as it might be to complete the necessary 
arrangements at that moment, he felt that, ii 
within the scope of possibility, the purchase 
ought to be accomplished. 

Richard Uamlyn had now attained one of 
those exciting crises when a man is driven to 
attempt measures such as, in cool blood, he 



would repudiate as rash and nnaccomplishablc. 
Just as a physician will redeem at the last gasp, 
by some Iran tic stroke, the life of a patient with 
which for months he has been tampering— or, 
rather, just as a sleepwalker will direct his steps 
towards the broken bridge or crumbling wall, 
where those in full possession of their faculties 
must stumble, dizzed, into the abyss — did the 
banker suddenly make up his mind to an act of 
desperation. 

"That man secured, all might yet be well 
with me!" was his train of reasoning. "Re- 
cruited by these timely succours, and having the 
certainty of a noble return from my South Amer- 
ican speculations, I might yet replace all the 
missing securities— the Burlington Trust-money 
— Hamilton's — all my liabilities — if I could se- 
cure the silence of Spilsby, and, consequently, 
time for my affairs to come round. Something 
must be done ! To struggle day after day with- 
in the coil of that domestic serpent, I neither can 
nor will. I feel blasted in mind and body by his 
pestiferous breath! A death by slow poison — a 
conscious death — a gradual decay of the flesh, 
and the spirit, were not more loatnsome than to 
be waited upon by his clammy touch, haunted 
by his stealthy tread, addressed by his meally 
voice, watched by his cunning eye. By the God 
of heaven ! my breath seems stifled when I think 
upon him !" 

And in the irritation of his soul, with a sud- 
den jerk he pulled the bell beside his writing- 
table. 

" Send Spilsby hither !" cried he, to the count- 
ing-house footman, who answered his summons, 
with a coalscuttle in his hand. 

The head-clerk, who, conscious for some days 
past of his extended and extending power over 
his employer, had noticed, with triumph, Mr. 
Hamlyn'a dexterous avoidance of a t£te-a-tits t 
could scarcely believe the evidence of his ears, 
when thus summoned to his presence! Deliv- 
ering to one of the juniors the bill of exchange 
he was tilling up for the signature of an expect- 
ant customer, he turned down the wrist of his 
coat, and settled his collar, as if proceeding to an. 
audience of some man in power. The altered 
countenance of Mr. Hamlyn as he entered the 
counting-house in the morning had not been lost 
upon him. He felt confident that a decisive 
blow was to be struck between them. But, un- 
like his master, Spilsby 's feelings were undis- 
turbed by the prospect of the collision. He was 
as cool — as malignantly cool — as a 

" Toad that under the cold stone 
Days and nights hath, thirty-one. 
Sweltering venom sleeping got !-' 

and it was with his usual hardened air of self-re* 
liance he entered the parlour of the banker. 

In the interim, though but the lapse of a few 
minutes had occurred, the agitation of Richard 
Hamlyn— the unusual agitation of that measu- 
red and imperturbable man— had attained a pitch 
which caused his heart to beat as with the strokes 
of a hammer, and sent all the blood within him 
throbbing into his head, till his shot eyeballs as- 
sumed a terrible appearance. 

The- moment the baldheaded clerk had closed 
the door cautiously behind him, Hamlyn advan- 
ced with hurried footsteps, bolted it, and put the 
key into his pocket. 

"Sit down, sir!" said he, addressing the as- 
tonished clerk, in a hoarse voice— how different 
in tone from the conciliating blandishment with 
which for weeks past hfi had a&cav&At>&\£i\ 
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" Sit down, sir!" said he again, in a still more 
peremptory manner, perceiving Spilsby hesitate, 
not from respect, but the dread, perhaps, of see- 
ing a knife glitter in the hands, or a piatol con- 
cealed under the blotting-book of the desperate 
man he was confronting. " It is time that you 
and I understood each other !" 

The baldheaded clerk began to mutter some- 
thing about his earnest hope that no misunder- 
standing had ever occurred, or was likely to oc- 
cur, between them. 

"None! I shall take care that none occur!" 
said Hamlyn, in the same hoarse, unnatural, 
concentrated voice. "I know that you are my 
enemy. Your menacing looks pursue me to my 
calm fireside, molest me in the bosom of my 
family, frustrate the discharge of my parliament- 
ary duties, and render my life a penalty and a 
curse ! You could not suppose 1 should long en- 
dure this? As I said before, time we under- 
stood each other !" 

" 1 should be extremely sorry, Mr. Hamlyn," 
faltered the clerk, affecting to humour the dis- 
tracted mood of his employer, " if any inadver- 
tence in my conduct has given rise to impressions 
of failure of respect/' 

11 You lie, sir !" interrupted the banker. " There 
has been no inad vertence. Your least movement 
is calculated — your slightest word instinct with 
cunning! I see through you, Spilsby — see 
through you like a pane of ill-favoured, cloudy 
glass ! And you fancy you see through me, in 
return. But you are mistaken ! There are re- 
cesses in my mind and conduct which one like 
you can never penetrate ; and into those I am 
at any moment able to dive, and defy your de- 
tection ! Do you hear me, Mr. Spilsby 1 — to defy 
your detection f* 

The interpellation seemed almost needful ; for 
the bead-clerk had the appearance of being stul- 
tified by the sudden explosion of this unlooked- 
for storm. It was the first time in the course of 
their long connexion that he had seen the bank- 
er in the slightest degree disturbed ; and to be- 
hold him thus palpitating and convulsed by 
Mruggling passion, was as if the gates of hell had 
-suddenly opened before him. 

" I tell you," persisted the banker, coming clo- 
ser towards him, and lowering his voice to a 
hoarse whisper, as if it suddenly occurred to him 
that the conference might be overheard by others 
as crafty as themselves, " 1 tell you that, like the 
fish which, when pursued, has the faculty of 
discolouring the surrounding waters to battle its 
enemies, were you to execute your evil designs 
towards me, I would so perturb and trouble all 
which surrounds me, that you, sir, vou yourself, 
-should be involved, within an inch of the gal- 
lows, in our common ruin ! This is no jest, sir, 
no idle menace ! You have no more conception 
of the extent to which my schemes extend than 
you have of the nature oi your share in the em- 
bezzlement which, at this moment, places you in 
my power!" 

At this accusation, every vestige of colour for- 
sook the cheeks and lips of Spilsby. Though 
an artful, he was by no means a strong-minded 
man; nor, indeed, nave powerful minds ever re- 
sort to the cunning which characterized his hab- 
its. He was accordingly overawed by the au- 
dacity of Hamlyn's tone, and the ferocity of his 
denunciations! With the worst opinion of his 
employer, he believed him capable of having 
placed' the golden cup in the mouth of Benja- 
min's sack, lor the purpose of accusation. By 



what effort of legerdemain Hamlyn had repla- 
ced the missing securities, justifying such bold 
defiance, he could not conjecture. But he had 
little doubt that the same nefarious machinations 
which had extricated the banker might have 
transferred supposititious guilt to himself! 

" I can assure you, sir/ pleaded he, with the 
humblest deprecation, " thai I am neither your 
enemy nor your defrauder. If 1 have been so 
unfortunate as to offend you by declining the 
consular appointment you were so generous as 
to procure me, I am willing to prove my zeal by 
accepting it." 

" A well-imagined submission, truly, knowing 
that it is filled up, and your chance wasted ! Ko t 
sir ! It would no longer suit me to lose your val- 
uable services; that is," continued Hamlyn, 
with a grim smile, '' to lose sight of you ! Here 
you must abide, Mr. Spilsby. You told me, the 
other day, that such was your wish — that you 
desired no better. Your ambition shall be ful- 
filled ! And now, listen to me — listen to a plain 
statement which involves the vital interests of 
vour future destinies ! You fancy you have a 
hold over me ; that 1 have committed myself by 
lapses of discretion — nay, why not speak outt— 
breaches of honesty — of equity — that place me in 
your power. Suppose this granted! What do 
you pretend to gain by the denunciation 1 Will 
my customers thank you for the announcement 
of the abstraction of what you have it not in 
your power to replace ? If this house were do- 
sed to-inorrow, what are you the better for its 
.bankruptcy 1 You lose your salary, your situa- 
tion, your respectability. Other houses of busi- 
ness would be cautious of engaging a head clerk 
out of a house that had disgraced itself; more 
especially a Judas — a Judas, sir — who has at- 
tempted to sell his master. You would be place- 
less, homeless, friendless; ay! and, in the se- 
quel, perhaps, emulate the tardy repentance of 
that same Iscariot, who went awl hanged himself? 

11 If 1 entertained any views or intentions, sir. 
of the vile nature to which you advert," said 
Spilsby, in a low, broken tone — for he was thor- 
oughly unmanned — " I should deserve these in- 
sinuations. But really — " 

11 If you do not" retorted Hamlyn, " you will 
have the less hesitation in acceding to the terms 
Tarn about to propose to you. Your salary in 
my establishment amounts, I fancy, to four hun- 
dred per annum V 

" To four hundred." 

" It is my intention to double it. I have here 
a paper awaiting your signature. It contains 
only a few lines, and need cost you little delib- 
eration. Yon will find yourself required to 
pledge yourself to secrecy, public and private, 
with regard to the affairs of the house (which 
you admit to be fullv known to you), on condi- 
tion of receiving the sum of eight hundred 
pounds per annum, paid quarterly; and a for- 
mer douceur of two hundred guineas, every 
Christmas, according as you may refrain frost 
annoying and harassing me by petty irritations. 
If you fancy me likely to compromise our mu- 
tual animosity by a large sum in ready money, 
you are mistaken. I have neither the power not 
the will. Make up your mind, therefore, to ac- 
cept a handsome competence — one thousand a 
year— at my hands, so long as the house shall 
keep open; or do your worst— ruin it and »u\if 
you can — and abide the consequences which I 
swear to you are at this moment impending over 
your head 1" 
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The clerk almost gasped for breath. There 
▼as something in the desperation of Hamlyn 
that seemed to cleave him to the earth! His 
tongue grew dry within his mouth, till he was 
almost incapable of utterance. To have called 
for help, overmastered the incensed man before 
aim, and exposed to the arbitration of the law 
the antagonism between them, would only ac- 
celerate the catastrophe of which he stood in 
awe. Spilsby felt convinced that, at his first 
movement, the frantic banker would rush upon 
aim and lay him dead at his feet ! 

On the other hand, the terms of pacification 
offered him, exceeded his hopes. Without fore- 
leeing exactly to what degree he might impli- 
cate himself in a felony by his avowal of parti- 
cipation in the previous acts of Hamlyn and Co., 
tbc prospect or an income of a thousand a year 
vas El Dorado to the clerk. Pentonville and 
lodgings disappeared before him. He saw him- 
aelf grown " respectable" — a householder — liv- 
ing cleanly and 'keeping a gig;" bringing up 
his sons to the learned professions, and his 
daughters at a genteel boarding-school 1 

Richard Hamlvn saw plainly the advantage 
lie had gained. Already his heel was upon the 
head of the serpent ! 

"Your stipend is due on the first of next 
month, 1 think V said the banker. "The first 
quarterly instalment lies before you," said he, 
placing two hundred-pound notes* beside the pa- 
per he had hastily drawn up, "the receipt of 
vhich you will have the goodness to acknowl- 
edge on the same sheet. Make up your mind, 
Mr. SpiUby ! 1 have no time to throw away 
apon its vacillations." 

The baldlicaded clerk cist a hurried, haggard 
Stance around the chamber, a> if expecting its 
dingy walls to emit counsellors for his dilemma. 
Bewildered as he was, he would have given half 
the amount belbre him for an hour's leisure for 
the arrangement of his ideas. But this delay 
squared not with the policy of his matter. Five 
minutes afterward, the notes were in Spilsby 's 
pocket; the paper, duly signed, was deposited in 
the desk of the banker, and a mountain removed 
from the breast of Richard Hamlyn ! 

"And now, Spilsby," said he, with difficulty 
restraining his desircto cry aloud for joy in the 
fulness of his heart, when, released from its ag- 
onizing tension, the blood gradually returned to 
its usual channels, " we perfectly understand 
each other. If not friends, we are at least con- 
federates for life — confederates whose well-being 
is bound up in mutual conciliation. I shall re- 
ceive you with all the consideration due to your 
confidential position in my establishment, with 
more than ^ou ever received at my hands. Be 
all trace ot this interview bani>hed between us! 
frothing on my part shall ever recall a disagree- 
able impression to your mind. From tjou 1 ex- 
pect similar forbearance." 

"I trust, sir, I shall ne\*erlose sight of the def- 
erence becoming iny helpless dependance upon 
Jou! : ' replied Spilsby, gradually recovering the 
power of thinking, feeling, and speaking for him- 
self. " I would fain this explanation had never 
taken place. But I have had no choice in the 
natter. All I can now desire is that it may be 
obliterated from your remembrance, as I shall 
strive to efface it from mine." 

Thus ended this fearful struggle for life and 
death; and no one who saw Richard Hamlyn 
that afternoon, sedate and courteous, upon 
Change, receiving the congratulations of his in- 



timates on the good news from Riga, and ex- 
changing with the mere men of business with 
whom he was in connexion the usual forms and 
negotiations of the day— while stockbrokers re- 
spectfully uncapped as he glanced their way, 
and many a gray beaded man of double his years 
stood aside with reverence for the passage of the 
righteous-overmuch promoter of half the chari- 
table institutions of trie metropolis — would have 
assigned the smallest credit to the asseverations 
of the baldheaded clerk, had he sworn on the 
Gospels, in presence of the assembled magistra- 
ture of tbc city, to the truth of the scene descri- 
bed in the, foregoing pages ! 

But life is full of contradictions. Could we 
behold the individuals with whom we live in 
habits of social intercourse, in the closer rela- 
tions of life and at all hours of the day, how few 
of us but would start back with surprise, in 
many instances with horror, on recognising our 
utter ignorance of their real natures and pur- 
suits ! Nor is this altogether the result of hu- 
man hypocrisy; human folly has a considerable 
share in the illusion. We see people through 
the medium of our prejudices as often as through 
that of their pretensions; endowing them with 
imaginary virtues for our worship, or supposi- 
titious vices for our abhorrence; and, when dis- 
abused in our gratuitous error, visit upon tkcm 
the flights of our imaginations. Yet the lover 
who chooses to elevate the lady of his thoughts 
into a divinity has no right to resent her proving 
herself a mere mortal; nor the public to create 
unto itself idols, for the mere purpose of knock- 
ing them into dust in the sequel, as mere pup- 
pets of wood or images of clay. 

It was scarcely the fault of the honourable 
member for Barsthorpc, if the London world, 
after admiring for twenty years the excellence 
oC his establishment, the perfection of his equi- 
pages, the activity of his parliamentary career, 
the liberality of his private — knowing him to be 
neither a libertine, a gambler, a sot, nor a spend- 
thrift (the frailties most common in connexion 
with capital dinners and a knowing turnout) — 
should choose to elevate him into the most vir- 
tuous of mankind — one who might have been 
Bishop Heber the Apostle, had he not been Ham- 
lyn the banker! 

The dinner-party which took place that very 
day in Cavendish Square was citable for its ele- 
gance and pleasantness, even among the many 
brilliant banquets succeeding each other at what 
the newspapers chose to term "the hospitable 
family mansion of Mr. Hamlyn." The party 
was not large. The Marchioness of Dartford, 
an habitual invalid, disliking noise and stran- 
gers, was charmed with the gentle serenity of 
Mrs. Hamlyn, and the ladylike propriety of her 
new daughter-in-law, of whom, by-the-way, 
Lady Hot her wood did the honours to her sister 
as though she were showing off a child of her 
own. Colonel Hamilton and KUenfSi-ith Lord 
Crawley and Walter, completed the paity; and 
Lord Vernon might have judged it a sufficient 
reason for dismissing his French cook, and re- 
nouncing forced fruit and vegetables for the re- 
mainder'of the season, could he have witnessed 
the perfection of gastronomy demonstrating the 
vulgarity of an enjoyment thus emulated by an 
upstart like the monev-broker of Dean Paik. 

Colonel Hamilton whirred to himself more 
than once in the course of the entertainment, 
that even Ormeau could nor pretend to rivalship 
with the banker in the art of dinner-giving^ and. 
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on such an occasion as the present, where the 
parties so well understood each other and were 
so perfectly happy, there was not room for the 
only deterioration ever perceptible at his table, 
namely, a certain formality arising from want 
of harmony and assortment among the guests. 
Lord Crawley, who had not seen his sister since 
her dangerous illness, seemed 'to take particular 
delight in a reunion occurring under circum- 
stances so auspicious. The home secretary, al- 
ways sociable, was unusually anecdotic and 
agreeable; either in compliment to the happy 
position of his. nephew, as an object of disinter- 
ested affection in the bosom of such a family ; 
or to the bright eyes of Mrs. Hamilton, whom he 
beheld for the first lime, and hailed with enthu- 
siasm as an animated muse, a model of all that 
was fair and noble, even before he discovered her 
to be the nominal heiress of the rich old nabob, 
who had given him so valuable a lesson in In- 
dian policy, seasoned with elephantisms, at Dean 
Park. 

" I believe you mean to provide wives for our 
whole family, my dear Mrs. Hamlyn !" whisper- 
ed Lady Rothcrwood to the banker s wife ; while 
Lydia took her seat after dinuer beside the chaise- 
hague on which her kind and admiring mother- 
in-law extended herself for a short repose previ- 
ous to coffee. "Not content with finding the 
dearest little marchioness for my nephew that 
his wildest desires could have fancied, you have, 
placed in my brother's way the only woman I 
ever saw likely to distract his attention from the 
interests of public life. I never knew Crawley - 
smitten before !" 

Mrs. Hamlyn smiled, and of course disclaim- 
ed, as she glanced towards Ellen, who, in order 
to allow more freedom of speech to the family 
party, had retreated into the little boudoir full of 
engravings, wherein that fatal compact had been 
made between the home secretary and the mas- 
ter of the house, the fearful consequences where- 
of were still concealed among the mysteries hid- 
den in the lap of time. But the smile was a hol- 
low one. Mrs. Hamlyn heard with the natural 
jealousy of a mother any allusion to a new con- 
quest effected by the object of Henry's adoration ; 
and though vexed, almost indignant, at noticing 
the profound attention paid by her eldest son 
throughout dinner to Mrs. Hamilton, beside 
whom he was seated, she felt doubly distressed 
at the idea of a preference on the part of Lord 
Crawley, so alarming to the hopes and happi- 
ness of her favourite child. 

A new scene of triumph, meanwhile, was com- 
mencing for Lydia. Tne Marchioness of Dart- 
ford, an accomplished musician, and passionate- 
ly devoted to the art, but debarred by the state of 
her health from attending operas and concerts, 
and, consequently, a stranger to the chef (Vauvres 
> of modern harmony, was overwhelmed with de- 
light at the masterly performance of her daugh- 
ter-in-law. wThe duets from the u Lucia" and 
" Norma," executed by Lydia and Ellen with a 
degree of perfection rarely attained by non-pro- 
fessional singers, drew tears from her eyes : and 
before the close of " Dch ! con te" Lord Craw- 
ley and Waller were standing with Dartford be- 
hind the piano, in ccstacics, real or pretended, 
almost as great as those of the genuine amateur, 
a circumstance laughingly pointed out by Col- 
onel Hamilton to bis friend the banker, as they 
entered the brilliantly-lighted drawing-room to- 
gether. 

Was it likely that a man thus si mated— thus 



gloating in the enjoyment of every social p| 
ure, every social distinction — should have 
sure to reflect on the morrow with due solicit 
upon his responsibilities towards his hundi 
ol clients? — to ponder upon the interests of b 
people as the vicar's family, the children < 
physician in Russell Square, the widow Dai 
in Lemon-tree Yard, or Sir Robert Maitlam 
the Hebrides; the annuity of Miss Creswell, 
governess, or the compound interest of the Ovi 
ton Savings' Bankl Astonishing, indeed, , 
he so much as deigned to recognise the exibte 
of such nonentities, while entertaining with L 
means, and by the wasting of their substai 
the future relatives and present friends of 
marchioness, his right honourable daughter! 

" Has your ladyship heard that Hamlyn, 
banker, is likely to be created Lord Scrip in 
next batch of peers V inquired Flimflam of L 
Vernon, beside whom he had manoeuvred hi 
self into a seal at dinner that day, at a dint 
party at the house of one of her Northuinberk 
neighbours, in hopes of worming himself i 
her good graces hereafter, as a profitable dins 
giver and fashionable lady patroness. 

" A joke, of course !" replied Lady Vera 
who, knowing Mr. Flimflam to be a person ' 
gaged to supply the small talk of dinner- parti 
as Gunter is engaged to furnish bonbon* for 
dessert, conceived that such a man could not i 
for bread without a latent pun. 

" A jest exceedingly likely to prove came 
It is amazing how those Hamlyns are geiti 
on, and, we may add, their sons and da ugh i 
getting off! That pretty simple- looking dauj 
ter has entrapped the best match of the sea* 
and the son i» going to be married to a wid 
with twenty thousand a year, a woman who \ 
lately refused some nobleman's son (1 don't koi 
whom, hut a capital match), out of affection 
the bright eyes of that silly young coxcoo 
Captain Hamlyn of the Blues." 

Lady Vernon winced. Her withers were grii 
ously wrung. That very morning s»he had hes 
the first whisper of Alberic's humiliating rej< 
tion by Mrs. Hamilton, and had long begun 
look upon Waller as a very passable pis-alter. 
Lucinaa, in case the present season should pro 
as infructuous as the last. The heir of De 
Park was a bagged fox, whom it did them 
harm to sccu re, in case belter game were wanti! 

" 1 must say," resumed Flimflam (a profi 
sional man of infinitesimal calibre), "than 
thing appears to me mure absurd than the po 
tion assumed in society by bankers, above a 
other species of mercantile men. Dealers 
silver and gold are not a bit the less dealers t 
cause the queen's countenance is stamped up 
their merchandise ; and why we should see su 
people as the Hamlyns honoured by royal vis 
and invitations more than other commercial rtf 
pie-" 

" Royal notice is often bestowed for speci 
purposes!" interrupted Lady Vernon, ahn< 
overlooking the audacity of the littje insect w 
buzzed so familiarly in her ears, in con side 
tion of the judgment with which his sarcas 
were directed. " But I can assure you thai, 
the county in which Mr. Hamlyn's father ch< 
to establish him>elf and purchase an estate, tl 
are still looked upun in their true light of;; 
penus. Lord Vernon (their nearest nt*ighfto ! 
considers ihem highly- respectable people, u 
do much good in their way; but Mr. and M 
Hamlyn stand in a very different light iu tli 
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country neighbourhood and among the London 
rrowd, which has less time to lake accurate 
neasnre of claims and pretensions." 

"Oh ! as to London," retorted Flimflam, "as 
row ladyship justly observes, in the present dis- 
ffldenxl state of the social system, people go 
vhere they are amused, without asking by whom 
ir caring how. If Madame Laffarge were to 
ipen a line house in Grosvenor Square, with the 
est music and beM suppers of the season, she 
rould be visited by everybody. At the end of 

year or two, if her music and suppers became 
;ss good, they would begin to inquire irho she 
ray, and pretend that they had never heard of 
ername till she was forced upon their acquaint- 
nce by their friend Lady is*o and So. It is not 
very one who preserve's, on such points, the 
igid sense of dignity exercised in so exemplary 

manner by your ladyship." 

11 What possible object could I have," gravely 
ssnmed Lady Vernon, " in cultivating the ac- 
uainiaiicc of such jieople as the llamlvns? 
'hey have everything to srain from ?/i»— I have 
othing to gain "from thnn.' 1 

"Why, as your ladyship justly observes," re- 
lied Flimflam, *• the show and ostentation of ••uch 
n establishment as theirs (devised, no doubt, r.s 
R advertisement in larg** capitals of the solidity 
f the firm J may be highly attractive to the vulgar, 
ut is the very thing to disgust persons of genu- 
ie refinement ! I have dined occasionally at 
lamlyn's (with whom 1 have parliamentary 
ashless that necessitates a sort of acquaint- 
nee), and confess nothing strikes me more than 
ie contrast aflbrded hv his flashy table to those 
t certain old, and, if 1 may presume to say so, 
Idfashioned nobility, with whom I have" the 
onour of dining, such as the Duke of •Saxmuud- 
am. the Marquis of Oxgraze, the Earl of Tithe- 
rig — "■* 

"The Duke of gaxmiradham is an uncle of 
line, Lonl Titheprig is my brother-in-law!" 
bserved Lady Vernon, fancying she was rotn- 
luni-aiing news to Flimflam/ who bowed in 
rateful ackn iwlejgment, till his touprA touched 
!ie talil-»-cloth. 

'•At IIamlyn's," resumed he, "one is ab^o- 
utely dazzled* by excess of light and the newness 
•f the plate, as if the host cared only to prove 
he amount of his credit with hi* jeweller and 
fax-chandler! The comfort of his guests N 
ever thought of. Shaded light*, that would fail 
"> exhibit the lustre of his silver wine-cNtern, 
Uch a man as Hamlyn would not hear of!" 

" For my part, 1 detest that sort of over-pol- 
5 hed, over-fiostcd fancy plate, which looks as if 
• had just been figuring in Sturr and Mortimer!* 
rindow !' sneered Lady Vernon. " It is lift 
ublishing by sound oftrumpet that you are a 
ian of yesterday, to exhibit such very new- fan- 
led devices." 

"Then, the dinner itself," resumed Flimflam 
whose rancour was excited against Hamlyn by 
aving had it repeated to him bv his bo«oni ene- 
ly. the learned Theban of the Temple, that the 
anker had denounced him to Lonl Crawley, on 
iMiitig from his last dinner-party, as "a failure 
•no? so good as usual!"), " the' ii inner itself i* 
l what I r.>!i«udcr the worst tn*:c! Everything 
arnished — I'vvrything A ?,r some pri»pos!erou'* 
ling i«r other! Such gilding of i\ , fin» ,, l go!!. 
nl paint-'n ; the lily' T"-f>o' h In T-'fton-, ani 
i'-si: » a i'>t>r,i'_;m! — as if the simple flavour of 
ie l*M things in the world wore not suihVieni 
) bribe the b*:au t/wndc to dine with a banker ! :; 



I " I suppose some persons are tempted there in 
j search of novelty," replied Lady Vernon, con- 
temptuously. " People, tired of their plain roast 
j venison at home, find amusement in exploring 
the eminent cooks of London — no matter with, 
whom they may be living." 

*• And certainly, at Hamlyn's, one it sure of 
novelty!" observed Flimflam. "1 recollect his 
giving us canvas-back ducks one winter, which 
he receives regularly from his correspondents 
at New- York." ' 

" I suppose, then, there is a game-bag attach- 
ed to his letter- bag 1" observed Lady Vernon, 
with a sneer. 

"And, as your ladyship is probably aware, 
he cultivates, in his succession-houses at Dean 
Park, a variety of tropical fruits, which arc 
grown nowhere else in England : about as good 
eating a* the waxen fruit of an cpergnc, with a 
little powdered sugar sifted over it." 

" Very good things to exhibit at a horticultu- 
ral show, in tinier that his own and his garden- 
er's name may figure in the morning papers!" 
observed Lady Vernon. "But I own / am 
humble enough to be contented with a good 
Piovidenee pin* 1 !'" 

*■ Even the pines at Hamlyn's," resumed Flim- 
flam, "are served as I never saw them in any 
other house. The pine-stands are of gold, with 
long, burnished, pendent leaves, in the form of 
the natural fruit. 

14 Disgusting!" exclaimed Lady Vernon. "No- 
thing more oifensive than contact between fruit 
and plate, which can only be cleared by sub* 
stances fatal to the flavour. Fruit should be 
served exclusively on glass or china — " 

" Not by a banker !" retorted Flimflam, with 
a venomous smile. " Gold (often, I am afraid, 
gilding) is the emblem of his calling— the out- 
ward and visible sign of his inward disgrace. 
For, after all, as your ladyship justry observes, 
what can be more suspicious of a great banker % 
By what means can it have been amassed, but 
able speculation with the fortunes of others; by 
the ri<k of what is not his own, and what, if 
lost, he is unable to replace? For what pur- 
pose do we intrust our psoperty to a hanker? 
To be taken care of, and rendered back on de- 
mand ! If susceptible of being turned to ac- 
count, the profit should be ours, or partly ours; 
otherwise, we incur the hazard without benefit 
in the gain. Coutts began life, we are told, with 
half a crown. How did he obtain his millions ? 
By gaining the confidence of rich men, and the 
credit of a man possessing the confidence of rich 
men, till he held in his hands, in deposite, thr. 
means of indulging his genius for financial 
speculation. It teas genius, and it prospered! 
But a blunder of Colitis's mi«" u t navc involved 
hundreds of families in r^in ; ° w hereas his pros- 
perity enabled him re, provej by lhc a ni ancC9 of 
his family, that the proudest colossal fortune 
(even it a fo'j,/ colossal foitune, and not a mere 
colossal credit), that the most moral houses of 
the realm, will grovel in the dust at the foot of 
the abar of the golden calf!" 

'Most true, indeed!'' ejaculated Lady Ver- 
non, beginning to discover eloquent 1 ' in the 
rl.apso,!ies of a man wl.use principle"* were so 
congenial with h-r o'vn. and not stooping to 
lefl-.'i't rh.-jt the prin.-ij i,.«, ,',f a dining-outman are 
I'la-ar-'.' to tin- prej ndices of every hou*c in 
whirh he is aeriiM vim ed to pick up crumbs of 
c:ik»* and slice* nf venison. 

11 The tact is," I ^vv\tvR\^\t^^a^ % , ^^v*\w^ 
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that he was making an impression, " there are » of Thor rather than by the polished steel of Ma 
too many of these gilt counterfeits in society ! chiavelism !" 
Far too much glare, and bustle, and show has 



been introduced into the quiet resorts of the great 
world by indulgent toleration of these Brumma- 
gen pretenders. Like the vulgar cornets a ]>ulons 
and Turkish cymbals, which have produced 
such deterioration in modern music, these pco- 

Sle make too much noise. If I were to dale the 
eeline of taste in England in all matters of art 
or literature, it would be from the ascendency 
of the moneyed interests. A financial aristocra- 
cy, a nobility of the counter, encourages artists, 
but extinguishes art. Mozart has been out of 
fashion ever since seven bankers 1 wives had 
boxes in the grand-tier; and it is well known 
that Lawrence attributed the gimcrackery of his 
latter portraits to the evil influence of city pat- 
ronage." ' 

" It is certain," observed Lady Vernon, " that 
the Vandykes and Lelys, whose practice was 
confined exclusively to the court, produced a 
very different order of portrait from the Shees 
and Chalons, compelled to perpetuate the neck- 
laces and guipure lace of Portland Place and 
Harley-street. 

" Even as regards literature," added Flimflam, 
"just as all the unctuous dishes of the French 
cuisine, over-truffled and over-spiced, were in- 
vented for the Fermicn Gineraux of the time of 
Louis XV., those dreadful, flimsy, flashy, un- 
wholesome tissues of false sentiment and flip- 
pancy, called fashionable novels, were com- 
posed for the delight of the bankers' wives. A 
ragou ta lafinaiuierc, as 1 need not remind your 
ladyship, is a fricassee of coxcombs! The fa- 
vourite works on the boudoir-table of the Hain- 
lvn tribe are those gaudy fool-traps, the fashion- 
able annuals." 



" Rather a singular audacitv of expression fio 
Crawley!" observed the gentleman he was ad 
dressing, with an air of polite incredulity. 

'•I can, however, attest its authenticity, fa 
he said it to myself!" replied Flimflam stoutly 
thereby entitling the persons present to attributi 
in all companies to the Home Secretary a speed 
and sentiment in which his real share was it 
the proportion of one pennyworth of bread to s 
monstrous quantity of sack. 

But, saving for such exaggerations and am- 
plifications as tli is, and such rumours as that of 
the scrip peerage, what would become of the 
profitable occupation of the Pique Assielte, 01 
diner-out ! a moral gargothcr } who lives by hash- 
ing up with spices and condiments, for the small- 
talk of his Saturday's dinner, the savoury mor- 
sels he has filched and carried away from the 
colloquial feasts of the preceding days of the 
week ! 

Verily, Flimflam had his reward ! lie was 
requested by Lady Vernon, in the course of the 
evening, to do her the favour of calling upon 
her in Grosvenor Place; and before four-and< 
twenty hours were over his head, had amused 
the dinner-table of a fox-hunting country bar- 
onet with an account of the absurdity of a cer- 
tain ultra-fashionable Lady Vernon, who assured 
him — him, Erasmus Flimflam — that she had 
been forced to desert her old box at the opera, 
and ascend a tier higher, in consequence of the 
glare of the bullion and spangles displayed in 
the turbans and trimmings of the bankers' wives! 

The following Sunday, the "familiar load" 
assumed his place fur the first time at the table 
of Lord Vernon, furnished with some capital 
impromptu anecdotes of Sheridan, Curran, and 




" But, after all, may there not be m idling mal- 
icho in all this 1 Are not these bankers inter- 
ested in promoting a taste for every idle and 
useless expense which increases the value of 
money V m 

" A most luminous idea— a most logical con- 
clusion !" said Flimflam, gravely. " Many a 
political economist might envy ue origination 
of such a theory, and Montesquieu has gained 
credit by axiom's less profound. But are we not 
sometimes over-apt to impute designs to our 
neighbours 7 The policy of Russia, ibr instance. 
Which of us has not heard, as long as he can 
remember, of the designs of Russia 1 Whereas, 
as Lord Crawley observed to me when I was 
dining with him t'other day (and Lord Crawley 
may be esteemed something of an authority on 
such points !), if Russia had any marvellous de- 
signs, would she be fool enough to let us find 
her out 1" 

" What is that, my dear Flimflam V inquired 
a distinguished -opposition member seated near 
them, whose car was caught by such, mighty 
names as those of an empire and a home secre- 
tary. 

'* I was telling Lady Vernon," said Fl imflara— 
enchanted to extend the circle of his auditors — 
" that the other day Lord Crawley was observing 
to me on the absurdity of attributing profound 
or crooked policy to the Russians, the most bar- 
barously arbitrary of all European cabinets; a 
cabinet which belabours one av mviutlas it crush- 
ed Napoleon au physique, by the frozen hammer 



in the production of strife and warfare, than the 
tale-bearing and tittle-tattle of the habitual di- 
ner-out, as exercised that day in Grosvenor 
Place! 



CHAPTER XXI. 

'* SunfOiinc ami frtonn — th" alternate checker-work 
Of human fortune !"— Suelley. 

It was scarcely possible for a life of only four- 
and- twenty years' duration to present a succes- 
sion of stronger contracts than that of Mrs. Ham- 
ilton. The circumscribed horizon of her penury- 
stricken youth had been cheered by the affection 
or*a mother in whose heart she reigned supreme : 
and when the epoch of first love, the brightest of 
woman's life, was darkened and depressed by 
the persecutions so wantonly inflicted by the 
banker, the faithful devotion of Robert Hamilton 
had proved a haven in the storm, an anchor of 
safety and salvation. 

She was, consequently, fully justified in the 
faith, which most women, whether justitledly or 
not, profess in their heart of hearts, that love is 
the surest of human- consolations; and when 
trouble came again, and she found herself alone 
in the world, alone and exposed to the molesta- 
tions which beset a woman so singularly beau- 
tiful, it was but natural she should accept with 
"rati tuile the homage of such an attachment as 
Jlenry Hamlyn's, as her best chance of restora- 
tion to worldly happiness. 
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But she deceived herself. Her future career 
was not to be as they had planned it together in 
that happy land, where love is prematurely 
ripened by the influence of language, climate, 
habits, manners — where every breath is a sigh 
and every word an endearment. They had 
agreed to enjoy together a life of study and se- 
clusion, of modest competence, and mutual de- 
votion. Instead of which, it was now decreed 
that they were to meet no more in this world ; 
and Ellen, instead of becoming an obscure, la- 
borious, adored and adoring wife, found herself 
suddenly elevated to the enjoyment of every 
earthly luxury, and the gratification of every 
earthly vanity and whim. Followed and flattered 
by those who were enabled to place her in the 
highest rank of English society, adorned by the 
fond generosity of the colonel with jewels and 
cosily attire, she now possessed everything the 
heart of woman could desire, except the one thing 
needful, the object of her sole affection. 

While the fashionable w«prld was as usual 
taking fire with enthusiasm under the influence 
of a new beauty — while she was welcomed into 
such circles as those of Ormeau and llotherwood 
House, with the utmost deference and adulation 
—her heart was wrung- with a sense of its lone- 
liness! The passion of a silly top like Alberrc 
Vernon was only a source of disgust; the affec- 
tion of an amiable man like Lord Edward Sutton, 
a matter of regret. For her whole soul was still 
concentered in that silent, dreary chamber of the 
solitary student, who, if he had tacitly withdrawn 
the ple'dge of their trothplight, was not the less 
dear to every fibre uf her heart. 

To whatever place of public amusement poor 
Ellen was forced by the mistaken kindness of 
the good colonel, her thoughts were constantly 
wandering to the past, constantly distracted by 
surmises concerning the health and happiness 
of him whom, for a lime, she had regarded as 
her husband. Though no longer able to attach 
a sentiment of personal pride to his college tri- 
umphs, she felt deeply mortified on learning from 
her father-in-law the sudden decline of his ex- 
pectations, and from the moment tidings reached 
Her of his indisposition, scarcely absented her- 
self an hour from the company of Mis. Hamlyn, 
so eager was she to obtain intelligence of the in- 
valid. 

Between these two women, united by a corn- 
Dion object of boundless affection, not a syllable 
of explanation had been exchanged. Situated 
&s they mutually were, it was impossible for one 
josay to the other, " Dear indeed would you have 
wen to me as the wife of my son!" or for the 
other to whisper, "Fain would I have been to 
you as the fondest and most dutiful of daughters." 
But without a word spoken, they understood each 
other — appreciated each other— loved each other, 
"hen Klten entered the drawing-room in Cav- 
endish Square, with anxious loots, Mrs. Ham- 
lyn took occasion to inform some other person 
Present that she had heard from Henry— that 
Henry was better; and if Mrs. Hamlyn appeared 
too much out of spirits to attend some brilliant 
hall or gay party, Ellen would persuade Lydia 
to content herself with the ckapwtuige of Lady 
Rotherwood, and prifend a headache, in her turn, 
as an excuse for r&aining at home with Mrs. 
Hamlyn. ** 

Over their quiet work and tea-table, they never 
mentioned the name of' llcnry. Yet every syl- 
lable uttered between them bore indistinct refer- 
ence to him or to Mi projects j and, in reverting 



to the past, thodgh the affectionate mother spoke 
only of Walter and her daughter, not a trait she 
cited of them — not a nursery anecdote she re- 
called, but it was easy to discover the part which 
Henry had borne in the affair. It seemed almost 
as if, conscious of the distance which Lydia's 
happy marriage must create between her and her 
parents, Mrs. Hamlyn were securing to herself 
future consolation m the affections of a new 
daughter. 

Colonel Hamilton saw all this, and saw it 
with the utmost satisfaction. The banker's wife 
was his model of womanly excellence ; and he 
rejoiced that the Ellen in whom he was desirous 
of investing his whole stock of human affections, 
should modify the somewhat lofty tone of her 
character after the submissive gentleness of Mrs. 
Hamlyn. He fancied that the energetic dispo- 
sition "of his daughter-in-law might inspire tier 
friend with courage for her approaching separa- 
tion from the young marchioness; and if he in- 
dulged in ulterior projects concerning the moth- 
erly and daughterly affection arising between 
them, kept the secret strictly to himself. 

"At present, not a word — at present mum! 
Ellen deserves some punishment," was the fre- 
quent result of his self-communing, "for enter- 
taining so little confidence in the poor old man." 

It was not always easy, however, to the can- 
did veteran to conceal his participation in the 
secret so singularly revealed to him between his 
visit to Cambridge and the indiscretion of Wal- 
ter; and, whenever he saw tears on the point of 
starting from the fine eyes of his beautiful daugh- 
ter-in-law, he could scarcely forbear exclaiming, 
" Don't fret my dear, don't fret! True love sel- 
dom runs smooth, they say. But when two 
young folks are agreed, and money is not want- 
ing, matters mvst come straight at last !'' 

Sometimes, when Ellen was in better spirits 
after one of her long interviews with Mrs. Ham- 
lyn, he found it equally difficult to refrain from 
quizzing her concerning her flushed cheeks and 
unnsualgaycty. 

"Yon look so blooming this morning, my 
dear Nelly," said he, one day on her return to 
the hotel after ha vine: officiated as chaperon to 
Lydia while sitting for her picture to Francis 
Grant, as a present for the Marchioness of Dart- 
ford, "that I could almost fancy it was i/ov, and 
not Lydia, who had been spending a couple of 
hours with the eyes of her faithful swain fasci- 
nated upon her lace ! Pray, was Master Watty 
with you at Grant's 1" 

" I have not seen Captain Hamlyn these two 
days," replied Mrs. Hamilton, with some de- 
gree of resentment. 

" Why, you won't pretend to tell me, my dear 
(for as tragedy queen ish as you may choose to 
look on the occasion), that you are not aware 
the handsome captain is dying for love of you 1" 

" Not what / consider love. Captain Hamlyn 
treated me with distant civility till he saw me 
assume a belter place in society "than he supposed 
would be conceded to so insignificant a pYrson- 
age. It was not till I had been stamped current 
by the homage of a fashionable fiibble, like Mr. 
Vernon, that he'began to pay me attention; and 
Lord Edward Sutton's ad miration was neces- 
sary to bring him to his present stage of gallant- 
ry. 

"Well, well! whether his passion be nntural 
or artificial, or, rather, whether it be spontaneous 
or derivative, admit that it becomes him admira- 
bly. Walter's rtie kafctowaoa. >jwm^ V<£\<vm i^ 
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Lon'on, let t'other be whom he ma)' ; and I feel 
pretty sure that if he didn't bear the hateful name 
of Hamlyn (against which you seem to have set 
your obstinate little mind), you'd be acting Lady 
Bountiful, some twenty years hence, at Dean 
Park, long uier we old logrums are dead and 
forgotten." 

The lluctuating colour on the cheek of poor 
Ellen betrayed the emotions which the colonel 
had been maliciously bent upon calling forth by 
this exordium. 

'• But we're spring to have a much worse spe- 
cimen of the family on our hands shortly!" add- 
ed the colonel, intently watching her. ,f Thc 
lad who's been sapping all this time at Cam- 
bridge, linding himself likely to make a bad job 
of it, chooses to sham ill ; and his family have 
been gulled into persuading him. forsooth, to ask 
for holydays! l«'or my part, I hate pedants, of 
every shape, sort, and size ; and shan't find my 
way half so often to Cavendish Square, now that 
■we're to have the drawing-room littered with Lat- 
in and Greek books, and the solemn phiz of a 
Mr. Gradus, established there in eternal rebuke 
of our ignorance. Just imagine mc, who find it 
a hard matter to speak dictionary English, stuck 
un opposite a fellow who fancies he can decline 
his nouns and conjugate his verbs so much bet- 
ter than his neighbours! 11 

u I was well acquainted with Henry Hamlyn 
in Italy," said Mrs. Hamilton with a degree ol 
effort that crimsoned her face as she attempted 
to raise her full-orbed eyes towards the search- 
ing glance of the colonel, "and can assure you, 
sir, that he is nothing of a pedant." 

"Oh! he isn't, eh? Well, so much the bet- 
ter! And pray, is he as good-looking as Walter 7" 

" In my opinion, far handsomer, for he has an 
expressive and intellectual countenance; while 
the good looks of Captain Hamlyn are the mere 
result of features and complexion. 7 ' 

"A favourable result, at all events, as I sus- 
pect that pretty finical miss of Lord Vernon's is 
beginning to tind out! Last night, when Wat- 
ty was taking so much pains about finding that 
seal for you at the Ancient Concert, Lady Ver- 
non and her daughter looked as if they would 
like to mince you into very small pieces. But 
tell me, Nelly! How came this chap with the 
intellectual countenance to be lei oft so cheap 
in Italy, between two such pretty widows as 
yourself and Lady Burlington V 

" Lady Burlington has little temptation to 
marry again. She has two children to occupy 
her thoughts and a flections. Even were she so 
inclined, Henry Hamlyn, who is eight years 
younger than herself, besides being a Protestant 
and son to a man she abhors, is the last person 
likely to make her a suitable husband. With 
respect to myself— '* she paused. 

" Well, my dear ! With respect to yourself 7 M 

" 1 would rather not answer you ; tor it is not 
in my power to answer you sincerely," said she, 
with assumed firmness. 

11 Thank you, Nelly ! Thank you, my child ! 
Thai's jnst "the straiilbr'ard way in which I like 
to be Heated by you ! I'd rather you'd hit me a 
box (if the car, any day of the week, than pala- 
ver me with a syllable's worth of gammon. 
Well! I must see and judge- for myself. We 
.shall have the intellectual countenance here to- 
day, by dinner-time; and thcn ; keep your secret, 
lady fair, if you 'can!'' 

Mrs. Hamilton replied by silently kissing his 
kand 



. '- 1 shan't see him to-night, however," said the 
I colonel, laughing; "so don't try and coax ine 
, to be a good boy, before l : ve an opportunity ot* 
j being a bad one" To-day's the grand let-on at 
J the chairman's of the Ea»t India Company; and 
j as the dinner is given expressly to >««,! sup- 
j pose I must go through the evening ami my niD- 
! her with the big wigs asked to meet me; iwen- 
! ty at dinner, rno>t likely, and only a quarter of 
j a liver among the whole party ! By-the-way, 
! Nelly (I may as well tell you. for "ten to one 
those chattering newspapers will, if I don't), that 
my poor old rajah has sent over funds lo the 
company to buy me a service of plate as a to- 
ken of gratitude and a tied ion ; and so, my dear, 
some day or o:her, when I'm in a better place, 
and you and your good man, whoever he way 
be, settled in the house in Portland Place, von'll 
have a few spoons and sauccboats to help you 
set up housekeeping." 

Gteat was the disappointment to the colonel 
to find, the following morning from Ellen (who 
had purposely absented herself from Cavendish 
Square since the expectation of Henry's arrival), 
thai a note from Lydia had already apprized 
her of his non-appearance. 

But in return for this unsatisfactory intelli- 
gence, the colonel had strange news to comma* 
nicate. 

" I didn't expect a pleasant dinner yesterday!" 
said he. " Those kind of live-course affairs are 
seldom agreeable. But, by George 1 old Launch- 
ington's was worse than I\t bargained for. I 
suppose the dinners in Cavendish Square haw 
raiher spoiled one for snch matters." 

" Is Mr. Launchington's table, then, so bad a 
oneV demanded Ellen, in the simplicity of her 
heart. 

" Oh ! *t wasn't that, my dear ! Even at a state 
dinner, one is always sure of a boiled chicken 
or slice of roast meat, to prevent one r s qnarrellinf 
with one's fare. The dinners in this house ait 
no great things; with their eternal fried whi- 
tings and tepid lamb-cutlets — but you never hear 
me complain. No ! no! what I disliked so much 
yesterday was the company. "' 
j " 1 should have thought that, in such a house, 
! you would be sure of meeting old colleagues? 1 
" I did, my dear I to the tune of a round dot- 
! en, which I 'was all the more sorry for, seeiBK 
j that one don't like to expose one's self before old. 
! acquaintances '/' 

' Mrs. Hamilton was surprised. She coaw 
imagine but one way in which a gentleman e«r 
exposes himself at a dinner-party ; vet had nev- 
er seen her father-in-law in the slightest degtee 
influenced by wine. 

41 You see, they weren't exactly all old Indi- 
ans !" resumed the colonel. " Besides our own 
j comfortable dozen, there were a few city gran* 
i dees, and a monkey-man or two invited topnj 
; round the jokes, as in the old jovial days a good 
i tellow used to he asked to help in putting round 
\ the wine. As ill-luck would have it, one o' the*J 
: prating parrots was seated opposite to me; and 
took occasion to address so many of his jokes to 
j mo, and to ask so many idle questions, as * 

■ pretence for lupging 'em in, that I suppose I 
: looked surly, or look him up shoit; for, by way 

of excuse lbr havinj tried Jo scrape acquaint- 
ance, he alluded to havinjr dined with meat 
Ifamlyn's. And ^o he fcu£as 1 admitted (when 
he brought it to mv mind by some allusion to 

■ Lord Crawley); that time "I ran up with Sir 
1 Robert Maitland, and left jk?» at Ormeau." 
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11 1 remember you dined there with a large 
lartv," observed Ellen, who was pouring out the 
ea.' 

"Well, my dear! no sooner had this iil-fa- 
ourea, officious little monkey coupled the 
dines <>t' iiumlyn and Lord Craw lev, than a 
omjious, pursy old Jcliow (a Sir benjamin 
jineiiiir.^ or uiher, who was sitting near us), 
dre,l op into Mich an attack upon Hamlyn, 
lat I was forced to take up his cudgels and lay 
bout me in a style that's always disgreeablc 
hen one's enjoying a sociable party. But my 
tan wasn't inclined to knock under, even when 
e saw me in such a deu.se of a passion ; and 
idn't scruple to say that Hamlyn had sold his 
iiy colleagues to government; that the little 
tan in black (Flimflam, I think they called 
itn). would attest that the ambitious banker 
a* going to be created Lord Scrip ; and that 
i return lor this empty distinction, he had with- 
rawn his parliamentary support from a ques- 
un in which he was pledged, heart, soul, and 
snour, to advocate the interests of the great 
luneyed community in which he lives, and 
toves, and has his being F ' Let Richard Uam- 
n only *how his face in the city after the per- 
.'tration of the apostacy he is said to meditate/ 
lid this stuffy old Sir Benjamin (a Fa 1 staff" 
ithout his wit!), 'and he may chance to have 
inzs thrown in his teeth he will find it difficult 
digest !' " 

11 But is Mr. Hamlyn about to be created Lord 
rip V inquired Mrs. Hamilton, in some sur- 
i^e. * 

'• If so, he is a greater ass than I take him 
r !" retorted the colonel. " Hamlyn's a valu- 
)le man in a plain way; but what the deuse 
lould a fellow who has spent his life behind 
* counter in Lombard- street, have to do in the 
louse of Peers ? A banker lord would be a 
>ke for a pantomime, or the comic annual." 
" But when you said all this to your portly 
ir Benjamin V 

11 It didn't eive me the means of contradicting 
is assertion that Hamlyn has pledged himself 
•.government to support the Foreign Securities 
■ill; which, if he have, all Sir Benjamin said 
bout him wouldn't be a quarter bad enough, 
>r he would have to speak and vote again' his 
uuscience, and the interests he had given his 
'ord to maintain to the last breath in his body!" 
u Unless I am much mistaken, v/> pledge and 
o promise of that description would be sacred 
i Air. Hamlyn's eyes, if a coronet were dan- 
inglttfore them in an opposite direction !" on- 
srved Ellen. " In defending his cause, there- 
w, dearest sir, I trust you were not tempted to 
umnrit yourself by denial T 
" Commit myself'? to be sure I was tempted ! :f 
Herrupif d Colonel Hamilton. " I told Sir Ben- 
tmin Backbite, as loud as I could say it, I'd 
awn my Hie Hamlyn had never entertained for 
single moment such dishonourable intentions; 
ad i-.-i'.led on the little chatterbox to second mv 
?lWio» of the man whose bread and salt, bv 
is own account, he had broken.'' 
" And u'itt Mr. Flimflam advocate his cause? 5 ' 
"So !-ir from it, my dear Nellv. that he nd- 
liiled his belief of every syllable of the rumour; 
ay, he was base enough "to confirm the notion 
A-hich I vnw was pretty general thnmshout the 
any) bv <:eel«ir;ii«r that, at the dinimr at whhh 
e hail loth mot Lord Crawley, in Cavendish 
qn.in\ the Home Secretary aii-i H:>ml\'n were 
o&eie-J cheek by jowl in the boudoir for more 



than half an hour in closest confab ; which end- 
ed with the minister's saying to the banker, in 
fas hearing, ' We reckon upon your voire as well 
as your vote, my dear Hamlyn ; and what you 
so anxiously solicit shall be done without de- 
lay/ " 

"A safe and pleasant guest to receive into 
one's house !" observed Mrs. Hamilton, with an 
air of disgust. 

"Ay, but he'd better have kept his tongue 
from wagging, for I gave him a piece of mine, 
which was not quite so satiny as he could wish ! 
But, by George ! Am is the sort of pendulum that 
nothing will keep at a stand-still r 

" It teems, then, that others are beginning to 
entertain, concerning Mr. Hamlyn, an opinion 
similar to my owe?" observed Ellen, with a 
smile. 

" The worst of it is, I'm afraid there's some 
truth in the report. I didn't heed the blustering 
of old Sir Toby Belch, nor the slaver of the 
backbiting punster. But alter dinner, when 
Launchington took occasion to say something 
civil to me in private about his regret that any- 
thing unpleasant should have occurred to me at 
A/5 table, he added, he'd rather I should have 
heard the ill-news elsewhere, which couldn't 
long fail of reaching my ears. ' I'm afraid, my 
dear colonel,' says he, 'Hamlyn's a lost man 
among us! In the great world, political in- 
trigues are common. We hear of this duke or 
[hat lord turning his coat for a riband, or a place 
at court. But among commercial men, a man's 
word must be as good as his bond. Unless the 
columns that support the great fabric of mercan- 
tile strength in this country are upright and 
steadfast, there's an end of the credit of Old Eng- 
land. 1 " 

" Mr. Hamlyn had pledged himself, then, to 
his city colleagues, to support their interests on 
this question ?" 

" Pledged himself? Why, he held the stakes, 
as it were, for the rest. Never was there any- 
thing like their confidence in him! The busi- 
ness comes on to-morrow. I wouldn't be in the 
gallery of the house for a trifle." 

11 But, surely, with the friendly feelings you 
entertain towards Mr. Hamlyn," observed Ellen, ' 
in spite of her .antipathy to the banker, jealous 
of the honour of the family name of him she 
loved, "surely vou may be yet in time to alter 
his determination ? Sec him, dear sir, persuade 
him—" 

11 I'm afraid such arguments as mine, my 
dear, would have little avail against the deter- 
mination of a bard-headed man like Hamlyn V 
replied the colonel. "No doubt he's made up 
his mind on premises he considers good." 

11 But you may show him better." 

11 M, my dear ? not I, Nelly ! I haven't the 
gift of the gab, and am but a batter-brains at the 
best." 

" If you were at least to /?■?/?" pleaded Ellen, 
courageously. " Half the objects in this world 
are lost for* want of a struggle. We arc too 
fond of concluding evil to be inevitable. For 
my part. I have the worst opinion ot' Mr. Ha ni- 
hil. I believe him to l»e base, calculating 
heartless. I believe he would sacrifice wife 
child, friend, to his sordid speculations. I )h> 
lievc he would cause his children to pass through 
lire to Moloch, and see the existence of his m/i»s 
blisrhted forever, to secure the stability of hi> 
house of business. But there are arguments lot 
all natures and capacities K TW& TOu^ntaKK. 
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ears are shut to the cry of nature, is open to the 
influence of every breath of worldly opinion. 
Tell him how he is thought of; tell him how he 
is spoken of; tell him that the very honours for 
which he is bartering his good name will be spat 
upon and despised by the very fools he is intent 
upon dazzling ; that he will be received into the 
high order he is ambitious of attaining with 
contempt and mistrust ; and thus, believe me, 
dear sir — (believe me!) — you will obtain an ascen- 
dency over his mind. But what makes you 
smile?" said she, perceiving a sudden mistiness 
in the old man's eyes, and a singular expression 
pervading his countenance. 

" I was thinking that I never saw any one 
look more like a queen than you do at this mo- 
ment!'' ejaculated the colonel. "Ah, Nelly! 
Bob knew better than his father when he propo- 
sed to give me such a daughter. Why, why did 
1 hurry him into the grave, with such a wife, 
and such happy destinies awaiting him in this 
world !" 

" You did not, sir," replied Mrs. Hamilton, in 
a more subdued voice. " It was the work of 



he is gone down to Dean, where he won't find a 
soul to speak to at this time of year." 

" The deuse he is V* cried the colonel, stealing 
a furtive glance towards Ellen, who was wonder- 
fully busy refolding Mrs. Hamlyn's note into the 
shape of a miniature dunce's cap. 

" Think how dull he will be ! Not a creatine 
at Burlington to welcome him but old Carlo!— 
at home, only the bare walls. Even Dr. Mark- 
ham, from Mrs. Markham's approaching con- 
finement, disinclined to leave the parsonage 1 i 
How much happier my brother would have beat ! 
here in London !"' ! 

"You forget, my dear," interposed MissCret- | 
well, with professional wisdom, " that your broth- 
er has serious pursuits which fully occupy his 
time, and dispose him against frivolous diver* 
sions." 

" Thai's the very thin?, ray dear good ma'am! 9 
cried the colonel. " 'Tis because he has been, 
duncing himself into an atrophy over his serious 
pursuits that we want to get him- among us, to 
be nursed and petted. Frivolous diversions are 
| bark and steel to him ! The bow's been bent too 



that man whom you mistakenly call a friend. ' far, and if we don't relax the strings they may 



It was the doing of Hamlyn." 

Colonel Hamilton shrugged his shoulders. 
" I'm always loath to believe the worst of ray fel- 
low-creatures," said he. " I think now, as I 
thought the moment iny poor son's letter and 
your noble remonstrances arrived at Ghazera- 
pore, that Hamlyn acted for the best and judged 
lbr the worst. But if he complete the business 
attributed to him yesterday by those two fellows, 
Ltrunchiiigton's fat and lean kine, he'll be acting 
for the worst, and no mistake ! As to going and 



chance to crack; and tfun where are we, pray, 
with our serious pursuits? Well! I suppose 
this nonsense of his will cost me another journey 
to bring him to his senses ! I don't know "what 
I should ha' dqne with sons of my own to deal 
with, for even these boys of Hamlyn's make* 
penny-postman of the poor old man." 

As soon as Harriet and the governess hid de- 
patted, carrying with them Mrs. Hamilton's ac- 
ceptance of the evening's engagement, Ellen suc- 
ceeded in persuading the colonel to leave the 




pocket. The pickpocket I should be sure to 
Knock down ; and I'm a' most afraid I might be 
tempted to use some ugly word to Hamlyn, such 
as would ill become the lips of the father of 
tho^e two poor boys, to whom he opened his 
house and heart when the deuse another soul 
they had to care for 'era, or give 'em a Christ- 
mas home !" 

"Still," pleaded Mrs. Hamilton, "the truest 
act of friendship we can perforin towards a man 
is to undertake towards him some painful office 
from which others recede." 

She was interrupted by untimely visiters. 
Miss Creswell and her young charge, who were 
sometimes despatched, in the course of their 
morning's walk, with messages to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, made their appearance; for the colonel, in 
his cordial love of young people, was beginning 
to transfer to Harriet the fondness and guod offi- 
ces he had exercised in favour of her sister j and 
the young girl, who, amid the hurry and occupa- 
tion created in Cavendish Square by the ap- 
proaching wedding, was somewhat overlooked 
at home, was never happier than when sent on 
an errand to the Hamilton*. 

The note of which she was the bearer mcrelv 
regirded an arrangement tor accompanying Lyd- 
ia that evening to the Marchioness of Dart- 
ford's, who had forwarded her invitation to b'l- 
len through her daughter-in-law. But the rml 
purport of Harriet's mission was soon apparent 
to Mrs. Hamilton, when her young friend sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

" Is i; not provoking, dear Colonel Hamilton, 
that, after all, we are not to have Harry in town ? 
Instead of coming to amuse himself among us, 



her presence. ' Aware of the rash nature of Col- 
onel Hamilton's wcll-aflectioned impulses, she 
was apprehensive he might commit her by cheer- 
ing the sadness of the invalid at her expense, 
with insinuations of an attachment on her part, 
which, tacitly rejected as she had been, a sense 
of self-respect forbade her to confirm. Mote- 
over, with the promptitude of a superior mind, 
she had already decided upon the course ihe in- 
tended to adopt, both as regarded Henrv Ham- 
lyn and the imputed turpitude of his father. 

Within an hour after their breakfast conference, 
she had despatched Johnston to Euston Square, 
with a letter to be forwarded by the railway? 
which he was to take measures lor getting »*• 
mediately despatched by messenger from Rngbf 
to Ovington— a letter conveying to Henry Ham- 
lyn the tidings of his father's political derilec- 
tion, and her own exhortations that he wouW 
instantly start for London, and use his influence 
against the consummation of a step so irretriev- 
able. 

For Ellen Hamilton was keenly alive to the 
consequences of such tergiversation. Thong* 
still firm in her determination never to become 
a banker'.s wife, she could not forbear cherish- 
ing such vague hopes and expectations as bright- 
en the reveries of those whose affections are 
deeply engaged ; and her own future, prospects 
appeared loo closely bound up in tho-.se of Flenrf 
Hamlyn, and those of Henry himself (independ- 
ent of all selfish considerations) .fwere too deal 
to her not to make her keenly sensitive to the 
possibility of dishonour to the Yan (m jiv name. 

Much as she despised Richart a j Haratyn, sto 
was aware of the high credit touched' to hi 
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boose, the fair reputation attending himself. 
Even at Ormeau, even among the Cossingtons, 
by whom he was personally disliked, she had 
heard him spoken of with the respect due to in- 
tegrity and worth. As a public man, she had 
hitherto felt compelled to consider him with the 
regard which, in private, painful experience in- 
structed her to withhold. 

Fervent, therefore, were her entreaties to Hen- 
ry, if he valued the renown of his father and 
consideration of his family, to exert himself to 
the utmost. 

"I am not afraid," wrote Mrs. Hamilton, 
" that you will attribute this suggestion to any 
weak desire to see you again. Situated as we 
have been, and are, such a meeting could only 
be fraught with pain and humiliation for both. 
You, I am sure, will appreciate my desire that 
the name I once fondly hoped would become my 
own should stand spotless and unblemished in 
the history of the country ; for this recreancy of 
your father -vrtil form a portion of its history ! 
When a man betrays the interests of his order 
for interests of his own, whether that order be 
chivalrous or simply a concentration of com- 
mercial energies, he becomes important through 
the greatness of his infamv. In this country, 
the aristocracy of wealth is beginning to be nice- 
ly balanced against that of descent ; and a few 
generations may give it the ascendency. I am 
assured that the measure about to be lost through 



the mother's heart overflowed with tenderness, 
and the sunken rocks of life were for a moment 
hidden by the tide. 

As Mrs, Hamilton passed the dining-room to 
return to her carriage, humbly escorted by Cap- 
tain Hamlyn, who adored as the future Lady 
Edward Sutton the beautiful woman he had dis- 
paraged as Bob Hamilton's widow, she caught 
sight through the open door of the richly-laid 
table, which Ramsay was preparing for a din- 
ner-party, with all'its luxury of damask, crystal, 
china, plate — its groaning sideboard, and glit- 
tering dumb-waiters. 

"And these are the gewgaws." mused she, 
deaf to the tender nonsense Walter was whis- 
pering under his mustaches, "for which this 
man is sullying his conscience ! These be thy 
gods, oh Israel! To think that hundreds and 
hundreds of men and women are induced to de- 
grade themselves by debt, and harass their lives 
with remorse, in order that their ostentation may 
be graced by unmeaning gauds like these !" 

That day she dined with her father-in-law, at 
Lord Cossington's. During the lifetime of his 
father, the income of the marquis was circum- 
scribed, and the right-thinking couple had suffi- 
cient regard for their own dignity to. live within 
it. Their quiet, comfortable house in Wilton 
Crescent was accordingly unernbcllished by the 
brilliant novelties and snowy elegance imparting 
distinction to the banker's establishment. A few 



your father's apostacy will strike a fatal blow I pleasant friends at their board, a good plain din- 
at our commercial credit in foreign countries ; ! ner served upon it, and the cheerful conversation 



and wherever canvassed — to whatever remote 
spot the vibration of the injury may extend — his 
name, his name, which is yours, will be connect- 
ed with all the calamities, all the execrations 
that ensue ! Dearest Henry, pre\ r ent this ! Ex- 
ert your strong powers of reasoning to convince 
him that it is never too late to recede from a 

Srcmed itated act of baseness. Reward his harsh 
ealing towards you by saving him from the 
consummation of an inexpiable error!" 

This letter once on its way, she was happier. 
It appeared to her unaccountable, while passing 
a portion of the day with the Hamlyns, to see 
them so joyous ami unsuspecting, with an evil 



sure to ensue irom such a combination, made the 
evening pass far more agreeably than was ever 
the case in Cavendish Square, where the mind 
of the host was always secretly intent upon the 
spedark of his entertainment, and the mind of 
the hostess, upon the fluctuations in that of the 
host. 

The only drawback upon Ellen's pleasure in 
the little social circle in Wilton Crescent, into 
which she was already welcomed as a friend, 
while the beautiful children of the marchioness 
climbed familiarly on her knees, was the cer- 
tainty that her presence had driven Lord Ed- 
ward from his brother's fireside, in the dread of 
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impending over the family, of which herself and compromising his happiness by still farther in- 
Colonel Hamilton alone seemed cognizant. In I timacv with her who had explicitly informed 
the drawing-room, in Cavendish Square, she ' him ner affections were engaged to another. 



found, as usual, Mrs. Hamlyn, Walter, Lydia, 
Lord Dartford, who, after a slight expression of 
regret at their disappointment about Henry, re- 
turned to the discussion of hammercloths, Alen- 
con lace, orange flowers, special licenses, and 
the number ofjkurons which produced the surest 
combination of lustre and lightness in the setting 
of a diamond coronet, which her arrival had in- 
terrupted. In the gayety of her youthful and in- 
nocent heart, Lydia was imbibing, from the joy- 
ous, high-spirited young fellow to whom she had 
pledged her affections, some portion of the world- 
ly levity inseparable from his brilliant position ; 
and if Mrs. Hamlyn occasionally directed to- 
wards the happy, thoughtless couple one of the 
saddened looks which those who have suffered 
much let fall upon the inexperienced novices in 



She was almost sorry when the carriage arrived 
to convey her to Lady Dartford's for the remain- 
der of the evening. The high spirits of the ex- 
cited marquis, arid the bustle of the house of 
feasting, suited less with her present depression 
than the sober conversational habits or the so- 
ciety of the Cossingtons. 

The following day, at an early hour for tho 
routine of morning visits, Henry Hamlyn was 
announced in the arawing-room in St. James's- 
street ; and but that the Duchess of Elvaston, 
in pursuance of her oldfashioned habits, was 
already sitting with her, Ellen would have 
scarcely found it possible to refrain from an ex- 
clamation of horror at the change wrought by 
by the lapse of the la«t three months in the per- 
■ son of her lover. They had patted on the day 

hen Henry hur- 



life for whom all that glitters is still gold, even | of the meeting of Parliament, w 
her gravity at times gave way under the conta- ried up from Cambridge to meet her at the 
gion of the joy and prosperity that seemed to ir- Tower Stairs, and conduct her to her hotel; 
radiate her children. parted, full of hope, and happiness, ami health; 

Lydia looked so happy — so beautiful — so full and now, there was something in the haggard 
of bright and kindly thoughts — as she sat with •■ countenance of her guest, bringing so power- 
her hand enclasped in that of the noble bride- fully to mind the wasted looks of poor Rabetf. 
groom who had chosen her from the world, that I Hamilton in \»& tax 'ANxkma^ ^v ^r.w -^^ 
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forced to press her hands stringently upon her 
heart and pause lor breath, ere she could resume 
with the duchess the conversation his arrival 
had interrupted. Nor was the coherency and 
composure oi" Henry improved by gathering 
from their couversation the name oi' the noble 
matron so maternal in her deportment towards 
his own Ellen ; lor, common report having ap- 
prized him of the pasMon of Lord Edward Sut- 
ton, he fancied he discerned a tone of motherly 
affection in her grace's address to Mrs. Hamilton. 

Meanwhile, the colonel, to whom the arrival 
of the new visiter had been duly announced, 
bustled in with a thousand cordial welcomes for 
one with whom, notwithstanding his intimacy 
with the other branches of the family, circum- 
stances had hitherto prevented his becoming ac- 
quainted; and, though he had seen Henry only 
a few minutes the preceding year, in the course 
of a morning visit in Cavendish Square, he re- 
ceived him more as a son than a stranger. It 
was impossible for a man of his jocose disposi- 
tion not to steal one little look at Ellen, to see 
how she bore his unexpected arrival ; and a sad 
disappointment it proved, when, instead of the 
conscious smiles and " blushes celestial rosy 
red'' he had anticipated, he found a deathlike 
paleness pervade the countenance of his daugh- 
ter- in-law, who, just then, resembled a statue of 
Niobe rather than a living woman. 

In order to afford an opportunity for the young 
couple to recover themselves and exchauge a 
few happy words of tenderness, Colonel Hamil- 
ton was suddenly seized with a violent lit of gal- 
lantry towards the Durness of Elvaslon ; insist- 
ing upon showing her some volumes of Italian 
engravings brought over by Ellen, which he had 
only been able to extricate from the custom- 
house a few days before. 

This had the' desired effect. While the duch- 
ess accepted his proposal to examine them more 
at her case on a large table near the window, 
Henry Hamlyn, in an abrupt and agitated man- 
ner, approached Mrs. Hamilton. A few whis- 
pered sentences served to convey a world of 
painful intelligence. 

" Thank you heartily for your warning!" said 
he, without preamble. " I appreciate all that is 
noble and forgiving in your effort on the occa- 
sion. In vaiu ! My interference has been wholly 
fruitless! I have seen him. I have remon- 
strated — pleaded — argued — with the utmost re- 
spect, but the utmost warmth; and all, all in 
vain! He is determined to lose himself! He 
whose independence of mind and uprightness of 
principle I venerated as those of a demigod. 
1 could have boine all but f/iis, Ellen ! The ruin 
of my earthly happiness was nothing to this! 
1 have suilered much. My health is failing — 
my faculties are broken ; and now — . But I am 
too selfish in vexing you with my alllictions!" 
said he. stopping short, when he lumeld tears 
stealing down the maible cheeks of Mrs. Ham- 
ilton. "I would not leave London, dearest El- 
len, without thanking and blessing you ! M 

"Going so sfixm f faltered Mr**. Hamilton, 
unprepared for this announcement. 

,; What won 11 you have me do ] I cannot trust 
myself, dearest, to stay here ! I have not courage 
to hvar my father's name become the fable of 
the tlubs — the scorn of his ol I liiemls — the jest 
of the newspapers! As I came hither, just 
now. 1 met — Km no matter! It is irnt for ##.vit to 
take part in my humiliations! Farewell !"' 

Jt was impossible for Mrs. Hamilton to with- 



'hold her hand;' nor, indeed, had she voice or 
self-possession at that moment to hazard an at- 
tempt at detaining him. Colonel Hamilton and 
the duchess, however, who were turning over 
the rustling leaves of Piranesi, for life and death, 
saw nothing that was going on; and when, 
routed to attention by the ringing of the bell, 
touched by Mrs. Hamilton for the door to be 
opened, the colonel turned suddenly round to 
shake the parting hand extended towards him 
by Henry, he was deterred from the smallest 
tendency to his habitual ex plosious of joculari- 
ty, by the expression of anguish only too cruelly 
delineated in the hollow countenance of his 
young visiter. 

"Where are you going, Harry 1" said he. 
" Have you a horse here, or a cab ?" 

" I am going to Knightsbridge — I am going to 
see my brother!" was the faltered repiy; and 
Colonel Hamilton saw that the poor leil'ow hid 
so much difficulty in giving utterance to even 
these hurried words, that, with the view of con- 
cealing his emotion from the spectacled duchess, 
he resumed his task of turning over the leaves 
as fussily as though the world contained no ob- 
ject of greater interest to him than the ruins of 
the Capitol or the contwiiiic of the Campagna. 

"A younger son, 1 presume, of Mr. Hamlyn 
of Dean Paik?" said the duchess, after his exit. 
" Those young people bear a very high charac- 
ter. The young Marchioness of Dartlbrd, that 
is to be, is very much thought of by all the 
members of her new family ; and my son Rich- 
ard, who is in the Life Guards, tells me the eldest 
son is one of the smartest officers in the Bines. 
'Phis seems a very gentlemanly young man, re- 
sembling his mother a little, whom 1 remember 
a most pleasing, pretty woman. In his lather's 
business, 1 conclude V 1 

"At present, only one of the first scholars in 
the kingdom, and like to be the senior wrangler 
of his year/' teplied the colonel, proudly. " Bat, 
some 'day or other, he will be in the bank and 
in Parliament; and then, 1 venture to predict to 
your grace that we shall hear news of nim T 

Sir Henry Middlebury himself would scarcely 
have proved a more advantageous interlocutor 
at that moment than did the good old humdrum 
duchess; who, at the word Parliament — (so im- 
portant a watchword in the ears of all the Sut- 
ton* !) — found as many questions to ask as would 
have filled three pages of Pinnock or Mangnall, 
concerning the prospects of the callow senator — 
his principles, his views, his education, his pri- 
vate tutor, his public, nay, even his preparatory 
school. 

While poor Ellen was gradually recoverin 
her self-possession sufficiently for the partin 
compliments about to be required of her, Co lone 
Hamilton persevered in hi.s negatives and af- 
firmative*; varied only by an occasional ,{ " 
rather think so," or, '"'We shajl see!" and 
glance over his shoulder towards the fireplace 
where Ellen, with her face turned towards in 
looking-glass, was smoothing her raven ban-; 
dcaux, as a pretext for wiping from her eyesani..- 
rhceks the tears which not even her energetic^ 
fortitude was at that moment able to repress! 

CHAPTER XXII. 

*• I wnulil share bin |«>>s ; 
liut uukr his Kiwis nty own — all. all my own "' 

SO l THEY. 

DtisrLY alllicted by the altered appearance of 
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poor Henry, and sympathizing- heart and soul - Moreover, there was so great a probability that 
in his present anxiety, Mrs. Hamilton tell wholly any letter brought by one of Colonel Hamilton's 
unable to re>utne her daily routine of oceupa- servants to Grosvenor Squaie might fall intu 
lions. The colonel, had luckily, an appointment the hands of the banker, ilia l it accmed iiuim*- 
ar the barrack* in the Regent's Park with Lord sible to hazard a hint upon the subject nearest. 
Riehanl Sutton; who, at dinner at the Coding- her heart. 

tons, the preceding day, had insisted upon intro- •• After all. maica are not made responsible 
ducingthe old soldier to the riding-school, to his J for the political delinquencies of their hu.sbaiid>.!' 
chargers and lrNh bloodhounds; and she was, ' said she; "and the society of the Vernon* is 
consequently, at leisure to hasten to Cavendish comjiosed of people too well bred to afford the 
Squate. and ofTer all the comfort in her power slightest indication to dear Mrs. Hamlyn of (he 
to the poor mother, whose anxiety, she conceived, ■ contempt likely to be provoked by the paltering 
must equal her own. ' * of this despicable man.' 1 

But, to her surprise and vexation, Mrs. Ham- 1 She had herself agreed to accompany Ladv 
lyn was absent. The approaching marriage of • Cossingion that night to the Duchess of" Elva»- 
her daughter afforded her a thousand trivial but j ton's private box at Covent Garden ; and in the 
peremptory occupations; and Kllen contrived : fear of provoking the remarks of the colonel, if 
to discover, by cross-questioning Harriet and she excused herself, judged it better to enjoy her 
Miss Creswell, that Henry had not seen his abstraction thirr t m pretended attention to the 
mother since his return from the city; that they ! play, than remain at home, cultivating her own 
knew nothing of hi- movements; and that the uneasiness, and exciting that other father-in-law. 
whole party were going in the evening to a con- i Poor Ellen had, however, for once, nothing 
cert at the house of Lady Vernon. { to fear from the colonel's jocularity. So deeply 

Nothing could have afforded stronger evidence i was he affected by a circumstance tending to 
of the utter ignorance of Mr*. Hamlyn as to the • disciedit the man in whom he had placed su'd: 
peculiar position of her husband! She was a s implicit confidence, and alllict the family he 
woman who at all times occupied herself little loved best in the world, that, so far from iiidiil- 
with the interests of public life; and the slight- 1 ging in his usual pleasantiies, or enjoying, as 
ness of sympathy between hei self and her hns- 1 was his wont, a good play seen from a good 
band prevented those naturar confidences which i box, he remained as still and silent as Klleu 
must have rendered the crisis as trying to A"r as i herself, till the entrance of Lord Cos>ington to- 
to himself. It was too ordinary a circumstance | wards the end of the afterpiece. 
with her to see his brow overclouded, when I "I thought there was a division to-night?" 
leaving his home for business in the morningj said his wife, whom he had forewarned not to 
to create any uneasiness in her mind; and the I expect him. 

interview of remonstrance between him and his j "There is! But, to my great surprise, I am 
son, in Loin bard -street, was as yet unknown to not wanted, and have paired off. We have it 
her. I hollow to-n ight ! Thanks to an admirable speech 

Nor was she likely to lie enlightened concern- 
ing the impending mischief by the rumours of so- 
ciety. The apostacy of Hamlyn from the cause 
of his city colleagues was, of course, unsuspect- 
ed ; except in a limited circle of Parliamentary 
men, among whom it had been bruited bv the 
connivance "of ministers, expressly in the hope 
of shaking the opposition of others, who, in ques- 
tions of commercial interest, were apt to be in- 
fluenced by the opinions of the member for Bars- 



from Hamlyn, the banker, ministers will earn, 
it triumphantly." 

And forth with they began discussing the per- 
formance. For there was nothing to surpri>e 
Lady Cossingion in her husband's announce- 
ment. She knew that Hamlyn was of their pat- 
ty, on many occasions an able supporter of gov- 
ernment; and it was only natural that he should 
make an able speech in favour o( a ministerial 
measure. Colonel Hamilton knew better than 




Hamilton. But the majority of the house, aware 



She was among people for whom the moneyed 



that the question was to he brought before thern interests of the country constituted no especial 
that night, fully expected to sec Richard Hai^lyn interest, and for whom a ministerial triumph 
ge» up as before; to support with his usual vfg- ; was all in all. She only trusted that Lydia ami 

our of oratory and extent of information the line l ** *~ L " l ~ v 

of policy he had so long and conscientiously up- 
held. 

That the discover)' of his sudden secession, 
in connexion with the repoti of his approaching 



her mother might he safe among those equally 
circumscribed in their sympathies. 

Next morning, the Hamilton* woke with rlw 
vague sense of disquietude and trouble which 
arises from the haelrdidings of a friend. N«-i- 
k nnobleinent, would array against him a whole : ther of them chose to refer, as they sat at break- 
1km of exulting enemies* Mrs. Hamilton could ! fast, to the subject which occupied the thoughts 
not doubt; and sincerely did she regret to find ! of bothj and as the newspaper Kimr on th- 
that Lydia and her mother were likely to be j table was the leading ministerial" journal, r 
stanicd I by intelligence of such a nature, under j adverted to the debate of the nisht liefore, n^ 
Hip roof of persons whom she knew to lie their! chiefly remarkable for the poweifu! ly-argu mem - 
foes. It was more than probable, if the division ative speech of the honourable member for Bais- 
inok 1 lace at an early hour, that many members thorpe ; complimenting the ministiv ami :»)•• 
would arrive in Grosve.nor Plan*, npen-iiioiithcil j countrv ( ,n his recpiitly-mlisjhivned view-, and 
from the home, with tidings of the singular sHf- i remPiKing that it was ii"t possible foi a man • ! 
v .vtitVe of Hamlyn the banker! ; such vt r ong under^ar.diusr and coii-dMi-iM j.'i.- 

Address a 1-tter to Mr>. Hamlvu »»n the sub- ■ drie* to remain pel man -ntlv oppo*o,| to a mi-.- - 
jeet. she dared not. It i«* sodirhriilt to allude, in u:e tending to the iranquiilization r f the p-i .;,,- 
wonln of a nature to meet the eye of a wife, lo any mind, and securing a vested right of the \u '< 
dereliction from honour on the part of a husband ! sacred nature and importance. 
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It was useless, therefore, to refer to such an 
organ for any indication of the state of public 
opinion towards Hamlyn; and Ellen respected 
the feelings of her companion loo much to pro- 
pose sending for an opposition paper to ascer- 
tain how the mailer was regarded in more liber- 
al quarters. 

" 1 don't much like going to Cavendish Square 
to-day !" said the colonel, as they rose from the 
break last-table. " Did 1 understand you right, 
my dear Nelly, that Harry was going out of 
. town again! Doesn't he mean to dine with 
me ? doesn't he mean to—" 

" 1 know no more than yourself!" replied Mrs. 
Hamilton, in a faint voice. " He appeared yes- 
terday to be in a state bordering on distraction. 
All that we regret in his father's proceedings, is 
to Aim- a source of far bitterer mortification." 

"Poor fellow, poor fellow!" interrupted the 
colonel, in his turn. "A noble heart 1 take it; 
a high-toned mind ; too good by half for a bank- 
er. Nelly ! we must do or say something to com- 
fort him. Sit do wn and write him a bit of a note. 
Persuade him to dine with us to-day." 

" Any demonstration of kindness on my part, 
dearest sir, would only aggravate the evil r re- 
plied Mrs. Hamilton, deeply touched by the af- 
fectionate tone of the old man. " Better leave 
him to himself! Nevertheless, I own 1 am most 
anxious for news of his movements. If, there- 
fore, you dislike going to Cavendish Square 
(where, however, at this time of day you would 
be secure from meeting Mr. Hamlyn), could 
you not call upon his son at Knightsbndge j or 
upon Lord Danford, or — '* 

" Can I speak with you a minute, sir?" inter- 
rupted the voice of Johnston, who, just then, 
half opened the door. 

" Coinc in, come in ! No one here but Mrs. 
Hamilton. Come in, Johnston !" cried the col- 
onel, almost angry at a hesitation which he at- 
tributed to punctilio established as a matter of 
etiquette by (he waiters of the hotel. Still, 
however, the man hung back, even after his 
master had pettishly inquired what the deusc he 
was afraid of. 

" I wished, colonel, to have a moment's con- 
versation with you!" said he, forced at length 
to enter the room; and Mrs. Hamilton was as- 
tonished to perceive that the face of the gray- 
headed servant was blanched almost to the ghast- 
liness exhibited by that of Henry Hamlyn the 
day before. In a moment, it occurred to her 
agonized heart that some mischance had befall- 
en the object of her affections ! 

" Johnston !" said she, assuming a tone of 
firmness sorely belied by the tremour pervading 
her whole frame; "pray speak out! Do not be 
afraid of alarming me. 1 see how it is! You 
have bad news to communicate from Cavendish 
Square!" 

,( I have, indeed, ma'am," said he, almost sob- 
bin":. " Sad news, sad news ! though I'm sure 
I don't know how the report should have reach- 
ed you already ! For the man who brought the 
account ran all the way, and is now breathless 
in the hall." 

" What the deusc are you all talking about 1" 
cried the colonel, becoming alarmed, yet angry 
with them and himself for his own agitation. 
"IT/kzlncws? Wtolmanl What's happened? 
Spc.-ik out!" 

" He is not dead, sir, as was at first apprehend- 
ed !" replied Johnston, little suspecting the an- 
guish which his inexplicitness was inflicting 



I upon his young lady. " The surgeon who 
I with him in the coach had done no more thai 
stanch the blood ; so he could not by any mean 
say the case was hopeless." 

" Of whom arc you talking?" persisted Colo 
nel Hamilton, himself sickened by the agony o 
suspense ; wnile Ellen fixed her eyes inquiring 
ly on Johnston, totally incapable of pronouncing 
a syllable in elucidation oi her tears. 

" Of Mr. Hamlyn, sir ! who has been desper 
ately wounded in a duel. Mrs. Hamlyn, as sooi 
as she could be made to understand what hai 
happened, desired you might be iustantly sen 
ibr, A 

" Why the deuse didn't you say so at first 
Let the carriage come round, or stay — no ! cal 
a cab ! I don't know what I'm thinking of, o 
sayiflg. My hat, Johnston ! Ellen ! my poo 
child, I see by the joyful expression of yon 
countenance for how dreadful a blow you hai 
prepared youself ! But 'tis bad enough as 'tis 
Poor Hamlyn! the father of such a family 
Coming with me ? Thai's well ! I should haw 
scarcely (bund courage for the scene, Nelly, uq 
less you were by my side." 

The information gradually, slowly, and sad 
ly acquired by Colonel Hamilton in explanaiioi 
of this afflicting summons, may as well be sue 
cinclly related to the reader. The Morning 
Post, while communicating, in so good a spirit 
to the public the conversion of Mr. Hamlyn U 
the financial tenets of government, had consid 
erately forborne to notice the grievous interrup 
tions, hootings, bowlings, bellowings, cro wings 
experienced by the member lor Barsthorpe, ii 
the course of a speech, which, had it been th< 
result of conviction and good faith, was citabh 
as a splendid effort of oratory. From the mo 
ment of driving his "filthy bargain," or, rather 
of being driven into it, Hamlyn had been inten 
on the concoction of this effort of sophistry 
Confiding, and with reason, in his own power 
of dissimulation, he trusted to give to his act ol 
treachery an air of conviction, recantation, re 
pentance, and atonement ; and entertained litlk 
doubt that the energy of his eloquence woulc 
recruit to his banner a portion at least of the 
habitual opponents of government. 

Great, therefore, was his disappointment when 
for the first time in his political career, he expe 
rienced the greatest difficulty in making him 
self heard. He hadj of course, taken precau- 
tions that the smallest syllabic of his di scour* 
(yhich might have been aptly named "Ham 
lyn's Apology") should reach the ears, or, rath 
er, the pens of the reporters, to ensure having 
justice done him on the morrow by the minis 
tcrial organs. Still, it was deeply humiliating 
to one accustomed to be listened to on question* 
of magnitude in that house, amid a silenci 
which enabled him to hear a pin drop, to be at 
sailed with outcries of so indecent a description 
as now met his ears. It was, in fact, a charivari 
accomplished by assailants of the highest class 
and credit. 

Nevertheless, he bore the attack in a mannei 
very different from what might have been pre- 
dicted of the member for Bar^horpe, who, in 
earlier years, had been twice placed in the cus- 
tody of the Serjeant of the House. The baited 
bull neither tore up the ground under his feet, 
nor turned upon the foes who were hounding 
him into madness. Either his habitual hypoc- 
risy enabled him to control all show of emotion, 
or he was overwhelmed by consciousness of his 
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degrading predicament. His speech was cor- 
rectly given, but it had evidently been learned 
by role, and was recited as an oration of De- 
mosthenes may have been, after his practice, in 
presence of the roaring surges. No warmth— 
none of that nervous energy which must unite 
with logical deductions to torm the perfect ora- 
tor. His voice was now as passionless as ha- 
bitually his countenance. With many present, 
i his argumentative and self-sacrificing speech 
« did but borrow new force from this stern immo- 
I bility, resembling that of an antique statue of 
I some sage of the schools, rather than the irrita- 
ble energumen of modern parliaments. But his 
enemies thought otherwise. His enemies deci- 
ded that Samson was shorn of his strength— that 
Hamlyn's sun was set. 

Man but a rush against Othello's breast. 
And he retires ! 

was the exhortation of the honourable member 
fur Alverstoke (one of the wits of the house) to 
the Whig member who was to reply to the new 
mouthpiece of government ; and, either follow- 
ing this advice or his own devices, the sarcastic 
orator proceeded to attack the apostate with a 
discharge of puny but poisoned arrows, which 
left him prostrate, like Gulliver martyrized by 
Lilliputian darts. 

A coarse apostrophe from Sir Benjamin Bond- 
veil was still harder to bo borne. The party 
spokesman had attacked a government measure, 
supported by the honourable, member for Bars- 
tborpe. The banker attacked his brother bank- 
er, openly, strongly, advisedly; describing the 
city as fx;t rayed by one of its most favoured 
sous, and ending with " I am \ery grieved for 
thee, Jonathan, my brother." 

All this was passively' endured by Richard 
Hamlyn. Having screwed his courage to the 
Mieking-place, he maintained his usual attitude 
in the house, conversing freely with one or two 
government men, to whom Lord Crawley had 
civen their cue. Already the flattering unction 
of administrative thanks had been laid to his 
wul; for, whatever feelings his speech might 
We excited against himself, it had gained to 
the measure under his advocacy double the num- 
ber of proselytes upon which they had reckoned ; 
and a ministry cares about as much for the suf- 
ferings of its implements as a general tor the life 
of the soldier he deputes to a forlorn hope! 

At length, encouraged by his apparent lame- 
ness, the wit already referred to as stimulating 
the malice of others" ventured to rise on his own 
account. After a humorous comparison of the 
honourable member for Barsthorpe to the thief 
*ho bit off his mother's ear at the foot of the 
Sallows, he hazarded so pointed an allusion to 
the rumoured elevation of Mr. Hamlyn to the 
peerage, in reward for the sudden falling of the 
*cale* from his eyes at the prophetic, touch of 
•he first lord of the treasury, that a general cry 
of "Order!" and "Shame!" deadened the force 
of Hamlyn's spirited and eloquent refutation. 

Fortunately for him, they had hit the invul- 
nerable heel, and he was, consequently, enabled 
to defend himself in a style of indignation which 
brought down the cheers of the house, always 
generously susceptible to an injustice, and serv- 
ed still farther the purposes of government by 
(he popularization of the measure in the person 
of its advocate. 

But the cheers of the house expire in the lob- 
by ! Tkerc, the member becomes the man again j 



and when, after a triumphant division, Richard 
Hamlyn hurried through the throng, he found 
himself contemplated by many with coldness, 
by some with undisguised contempt; while the 
stammered and awkward compliments of such 
of his parliamentary colleague** as had no per- 
sonal interest in the question evinced more plain- 
ly than all the rest that what might be consider- 
ed a triumph had belter have been a failure ! 

His patience was now oozing from his spirit, 
drop by drop. As the excitement of a man un- 
der the influence of wine is stimulated by con- 
tact with the open air, in proportion as Hamlyn 
reapproached the common routine of lite, and 
left behind him the factitious atmosphere of Par- 
liament, where insult is not insult, or derision 
mockery, he became infuriated by the sense of 
his moitihYations, as a man grows suddenly 
conscious of his bruises a certain time after a 
fall. 

Just as he had been wounded to the quick by 
a civilly ceremonious bow from a man with, 
whom he was accustomed to exchange familiar 
nods, Alberic Vernon passed him, laughing im- 
moderately, ami and arm with the wicked wit 
by whom the question of the Scrip peerage had 
been so indiscreetly broached. That he was the 
subject of their merriment he could entertain no 
doubt ; nor did he hesitate to damp the insolent 
mirth indulged at his expense, by instantly ac- 
costing them, and demanding from the honour- 
able member for Alverstoke his authority for 
the report of his intended elevation to the "peer- 



age. 






Alberic Vernon, to whom the officious squire 
of Dean Park had been rendered an object of 
contempt by the insolence of his parents, but 
who now loathed him as the father of the man. 
reported to be betrothed to the beautiful woman 
by whom he had been ignominiously rejected, 
was far from regretting this occasion for a pub- 
lic retort. 

" He heard it from w, sir !" said he, fiercely. 
" The fact was stated at my father's table by one 
of your intimate friends, whose name vou will 
excuse me from mentioning, as I am happy to 
say that it is not the custom of the Vcrrum family 
to betray their associates." 

Hamlvn was furious. The twe insolent boys 
before him were inflamed with all the valour of 
Bellamy's hottest tumblers, while A< was influ- 
enced by the still stronsrer stimulus of cold agd 
deadly enmity against his kind — the friends who 
had abandoned him, the foes who had clamour- 
ed over his fall; and when the companion of 
Alberic Vernon, vexed at finding his weapon of 
offence snatched from his hand, persisted in his 
raillery, such words were in a moment exchan- 
ged between them as rendered explanations of a 
more deadly kind imminently indispensable. 

It was past midnight. The dispute had oc- 
curred in so public a place, that there could be 
little doubt of such interference between the nar- 
•lies as uniformly protects and justifies the llus- 
teringof modern senators (who, like heralds of 
old, and Macbeth in modern times, bear a charm- 
ed life!), unless a hostile meeting could be ar- 
ranged before the quarrel got wind. 

"We mii^t forestall the newspapers!" was tins 
first remark of Alberic Vernon, as the " friend' 1 
of the honourable member f.*r Alverstoke; and 
the individual whom Hamlvn had sought in 
haste in the coffee-room, as at once an obsequi- 
ous allv of government, and t;«o heavily indebted 
1 to his firm to refuse assistaace % v\w»va?o\V^ w^ta^ 
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ed with Vernon to the Travellers, to arrange the 
preliminaries for a meeting the following morn- 
ing, at eight o'clock, in Baltersea Fields. 

When Hamlyn reached home, the excitement 
produced by this disastrous succession of events 
was still whirring in his brain and gnawing his 
heart's core. Fortunately, the family was at 
rest. Mrs. Hamlyn had appeared at Lady Ver- 
non's concert only in obedience to his orders; 
and, having been harassed by the pertinacious 
interrogations of Sir Henry Middlebury (who. 
knowing lew people in the room, had attached 
himself to her side, not only to offer his congrat- 
ulations and inquire the names of all the per- 
formers, and the various schools of art in which 
they had received their musical education, but 
the counties in which the Marquis of Darifbrd's 
estates were situated and the connexions of his 
family), had hastened to her pillow; and Ham- 
lyn, dismissing the footman who usually sat up 
lor him, with express instructions that Ramsay 
should bring him his shaving-water at a quarter 
to seven in the morning, was left the only per- 
son waking in the house — alone, with the tre- 
mendous consciousness that it was, perhaps, the 
last night he might ever pass under its root ! 
Not that his soul was easily depressed by de- 
sponding presentiments; and his irritation not 
having yet subsided, the preponderating feeling 
in his heart was to pursue, retaliate, exterminate ! 

The banker had forgotten that He who as- 
sumes to himself the privilege of Vengeance 
might exterminate in his turn ! Moreover, the 
leading characteristic of Hamlyn's mind was at 
all times its sanguine sell-reliance. Like most 
people who put not their trust in Providence — 
like most people reliant on the intervention of 
Chance — it cost him little more to expect mir- 
acles from its operation, than trifles. Half of 
the errors of his lite arose from this rash confi- 
dence. All he had misappropriated of the prop- 
erty of his clients, he firmly expect?'/ to replace. 
He was fully persuaded that .some happy com- 
bination of luck would enable him to repair the 
disorder he had-crcated. And now, with a duel 
on his hands — a duel with a young and adroit 
antagonist — a duel in which public feeling, if 
not the cause of justice, would be wholly on the 
adverse side — he confidently expected to de- 
spatch his business in Battcrsca Fields as cool- 
ly, methodically, aud triumphantly, as his busi- 
ness on the Slock Exchange ! 

Ilis» utmost etforts, therefore, towards u setting 
his house in order" consisted in addressing a 
lew lines to Spilsby, with instructions on certain 
points of brines* to be despatched on the mor- 
row, in case he was unable to reach Lombard- 
street at an early hour ; which he determined to 
forward into the city by the same conveyance 
that took him to the residence of his second, the 
Honourable Colonel Frampton, who had prom- 
ised to drive him to the ground. 

He next committed to the flames a few papers 
from his bureau, which were not calculated for 
the scrutiny of his family in case he should meet 
with mischance, and have to resign his keys to 
the keeping of his wife. The bloodless nature 
of most duels arising out of parliamentary 
squabbles seemed to ensure him against any- 
thing brijan'! this. On recalling to mind the va- 
rious hostile meetings which had occurred for 
the last twenty years, under similar provocation, 
he could not remember out in which the inter- 
ference uf v C <:ond< had not been o* the most ex- 
emplary nature. 



Nevertheless, as his excitement subsided, at 
his thirst for vengeance grew slack under the ii 
rlueoce of anxiety touching the unfavourab 
impression the administration of a severe lessc 
to his antagonist might produce on his rcput 
tiun as a man of business, his spirits becan 
somewhat depressed. Ere he retired to U 
small bedroom which, for some years past, I 
had occupied, on the plea of the disturbance h 
early hours created to Mrs. Hamlyn, he enter* 
the drawing-room, now cold, silent, deserted, an 
imperfectly lighted by the single wax-taper k 
carried in his hand. The air was fragrant wil 
the line exotics adorning the flower-stands ; an 
the light, dim as it was, of the taper he held, fie 
upon a thousand gorgeous objects — magnilicei 
vases, marble tables, entablatures of malachi 
and coral, and all the splendid luxury of pich 
dura and marqwettric. 

He seemed to notice, for the first time, tl 
downy soilness of the rich Aubusson carpet ui 
der his feer ; the glitter of the splendid lustn 
over his head. Like the Cardinal de Richeliei 
when discovered by his secretary early oz 
morning a few weeks previous to his deceas 
taking a solitary leave of the beloved piclun 
and exquisite statues of his gallery, the eyes c 
the banker lingered tenderly upon "the gaudy ol 
jects, for the enjoyment and display of which t 
had perilled the credit of an hone'st name, aB 
the peace and welfare uf hundreds of confidin 
victims. 

At length, just as he was on the point of rec< 
ding with noiseless steps from the room ov< 
which slept his gentle wife and the happy daugl 
ter whose dreams were at that moment roseal 
with the brightest hues of youthful love, the ligl 
he held fell upon the gaudy frame of a large pit 
lure, to which, for some years past, his eyes na 
never once been directed ; and, for some mil 
utes, they were now riveted upon it, as by 
master-spell. 

It was a portrait— a full-length portrait lroi 
the pencil nl Lawrence, representing Mrs. Han 
lyn— no ! not Mrs. Hamlyn— Styftia, at the cl 
max of her youthful loveliness, a year alter hi 
marriage, with her first-born resting on her kne 
The picture had been begun at his lather's suj 
gestion, while the young bride was yet an id< 
at Dean Park; the child being added during \h 
slow completion of the portrait, as an afte 
thought of his own. In himself, one of the lovi 
liest infants ever seen, little Walter derived ne 
beauties from the graceful pencil of the artisi 
and well did Hamlyn remember how fondly I 
had assisted in keeping the child quiet durio 
the tedious task of sitting, by holding before h 
little laughing eyes the very toy which, in tt 
picture before him, figured in the hand of tt 
smiling, exulting mother. The force of assoc 
ation brought back with lifelike force to tk 
banker's mind the sol), warm grasp of thoi 
dimpled babv hands. Yet, at that moment, h 
own were cold as death, and hard with the clinc 
of suppressed emotion ! 

From the sod and sinuous outline of the hal 
naked babe, the eyes of Hamlyn wandered 
the face of the mother. But could those cluste 
ing curls — those sparkling eyes — those blo.unir 
checks, ever have been the features of his wift 
Where was that woman gone ? What had h 
cornc of her ? She cau/.t n«»t have lapsed in' 
the. pale, sad, silent, spiritless bein«j wiiu sat I 
his household board; she covH not have jtf 
gresscd into the suffering mother who Lore Jh 
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cross so meekly I For a moment, Sophia Har- 
rington as be had first beheld her— joyous, brill- 
iant, beautiful, beloved — recurred to his mind; 
and in reflecting on the transformation his con- 
<J uct had effected, so heavy a sigh arose from the 
depths of his soul, that he had ample need to re- 
c ur anew for consolation to the lace of that be- 
loved son% whose mature years fulfilled all the 
promise of their youthful grace. The passion- 
ate joy with which he had hailed the birth of his 
fi rst-born seemed to have prolonged its influence 
€5 ven until now, with a rapture unsusceptible of 
decay. 

" f should like to have shaken hands again 
•with Waller Si' was his closing reflection, as he 
counted the room, and slowly ascended the stairs. 
"In these cases, one never knows what may 
Happen. I should like to have shaken hands 
first with Waller." 

Next morning, it excited no surprise among 
His servants that their ever-active master should 



Perceiving the surgeon shake his head repro- 
vingly at this attempt to speak on the part of 
his patient, already exhausted by loss ol blood, 
Colonel Hamilton' placed his linger on his lips. 
Tears were coursing each other down his cheeks. 
He had seen hundreds— thousands — slain in bat- 
tle. But it happened that this was the first time 
he had beheld a man of peace slain by the hand 
of a fellow-citizen. The instincts of his manly 
heart shrunk from the sight, as from that of as* 
sassinalion. 

"Has Mr. Henry left town 1 ?" he inquired, in 
a low voice, of Kamsay, as Hamlyn again re- 
closed bis eyes; and the butler's sign in the af- 
firmative proved a sad disappointment. Con- 
vinced that llamlyn was rapidly bieathing his 
last, he thought it hard that neither of his sons 
should l»c present to receive his parting instruc- 
tions, and dying breath. 

" So died my poor boys !" was his involuntary 
reflection. " Neither kith nor kin at hand to 



t>*2 astir an hour earlier than usual. For a mo- close their eyes ! But it is cruel indeed upon, 
xnent, indeed, it struck Kainsay as extraordinary poor llamlyn ! M 

tli at Mr. Ha inly a .should say he did not choose At that moment, a carriage stopped at the 
to wait for his cabriolet (which he pretended to door; and though the sound Was scarcely no- 
li ave forgotten to order over-night), but that, be- ticed by the persons present, the wounded man 
ing in a hurry, he would walk to the nearest j again, and with still greater effort, renewed his 
coach-stand. Nay, even had the butler sunni- j inquiry of, " U it my son Walter 1" 
s»fd that his master wa» going out to fight a duel, | " Since you arc anxious, 1 will go as quick as 
s»o convinced was he ot the propriety and deco- .possible to the barracks, and follow the dircc- 
xum of every measure of Mr. llamlyn, that he I lions 1 receive till I find him, and bring him 
tv on Id have fell persuaded some new canon of back!" whispered the colonel, bending over him, 
the law had, unknown to himself, authorized and, on receiving a grateful word of assent, hast- 
and legalized such a breach of the peace. ened to quit the room. On the stairs he en* 

Before noon, however, he was suddenly sum- countered Keate and a stranger; and having 
rnoned to assist in removing the wounded man [ hurriedly acquainted him of the state of the case,. 
tv> his chamber; and the first to propose sending j returned for a moment into the drawing-room, 
for Colonel Hamilton, as well as to the sons of not, however, to comfort its anxiously-expecting 
bis unfortunate master, inmates. The expression of his countenance 

Such was the state of affairs when the veteran sufficiently apprized them that Ai, at least, was 
reached Cavendish Square. The surgeon who j without hope. 

Hod accompanied Hamlyn home in the carriage j " Has any one sent for Harry V said he to 
1'rcni Baitersea had never left his side, and Keate : Lydia, perceiving that her mother was incapa- 
^rul Krodie were every moment expected. But ble of understanding or replying to the question; 
^either Mrs. Hamlyn nor his daughter had been j and, on being answered in the negative, Colonel 
v^t permitted to sec him. From the bewildered Hamilton rapidly arranged with his daughter- 
looks of the former, Colonel Hamilton saw at j in-law, that, while he proceeded to Knights- 
orice that sA/, at least, entertained no hope; and, bridge, she should despatch Johnston to Dean 
h aving entreated Ellen to remain with her friend Park, that the news ol the fatal event might be 
in the drawing-room, to which they were senten- communicated with due reserve to the member 
£ed during the examination of the wound, he j of the family least capable of supporting the 
hurried with anxious bul faltering steps to the j shock. A few lines from Ellen were to entreat 
chamber of the wounded man. i his instant return to town. 

1 Carefully as he turned the handle of the bed- j "Poor Hamlvn — poor Hamlyn 1" murmured 
**oom door, Hamlvn, who was lying on the bed Colonel Hamilton, when (alter' learning at the 



half undressed, his coat being oil", and his shirt 
stained with blood, was roused by the sound; 



barracks that, lor want of authority, no message 
had yet been despatched to Wormholt Scrubbs 



^nd, without unclosing his eyes t made the same : after his master) he took possession of Walter's 
inquiry which had already three times before horse and cab, and authorized the groom to ex- 
^scaped his lips, "Is that Walter?" ercise to the utmost the speed of the finest stcp- 

" Captain Hamlyn was out on a field-day, sir, per in London. " In the possession of all that 
^hen John reached the barracks," whispered i renders life desirable! Rich, healthy, happy, 
Ramsay, who, with his usually rubicund face, j active, useful ! A quarrel at the House of Com- 
*s pale as death, was supporting his master. 

While he was yet speaking, Colonel Hamil- 
ton approached the bedside, and gently pressed 
the hand extended beside the sufferer. Con- 
scious that this tender touch was of a very dif- 
ferent nature from the professional handling of 
the " 

an 
smile. 

11 This is sad l>oy"s play for a man of my 
years." said he, in a feeble voice. " But it was 
none of my seeking." 



mons, they say. Ah! I feared no good would 
follow those cursed reports I heard t'other dav at 
Launchingtotrs. Maybe, however, they belied 
him! Con grant it! 'Tis hard enough to lose 
a friend; harder still to lose one's respect for his 
memory. But how— W am f to break this af- 
; surgeon, llamlyn sfowly unclosed his eyes, j Hiding news to Walter and Dm t ford?" 
d, on recognising the colonel, attempted a faint The ta^k was, indeed, a ti y ing one. He found 

them in the animated ex*Mcb»e of their profes- 
sional duties— thos* two brilliant and primming 
voting men, and at the fir>t moment, almost in- 
clined to be vexed at his uncxueul&L vvvVxvytSss*. 
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on the ground. Nevertheless, the sight of his 
fine hor*e in a foam, and Colonel Hamilton pale 
and speechless, soon convinced Waller that 
something was sorely amiss. 

In a few seconds, he had taken the groom's 
place in the cabriolet, and was galloping his 
horse back to town at a still more frantic rate ; 
while Lord Dartford, though for a moment re- 
lieved, even to joy, by learning that the family 
disaster regarded not the being dearest to him in 
the world, hastened to obtain from his command- 
ing officer a remission for Walter and himself 
from their duties of the day, and was soon fol- 
lowing them at a distance on his charger, at the 
utmost speed compatible with the field-day ac- 
coutrements. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

'* I do but hide 
Under those word*, like embers, every ppark 
Of that which has consumed me. Quick and dark 
The grave in yawniug. An lU roof shall cover 
My limb* with dust and worms, under and o\er, 
So let oblivion hi le this grief." — Sukllsy. 

By the mercy of Heaven, Waller Hamlyn ar- 
rived in Cavendish Square in time to comfort 
and support his father by his presence during 
the painful operation of the extraction of the 
ball, which had been deferred till alter the arri- 
val of the second surgeon. Dashing through 
the crowd assembled as usual at the door, in 
aggravation of family afflictions, he had scarcely 
a moment to disencumber himself of his uniform 
and throw on a dressing-gown, in time to hang 
over the bed and stifle in his bosom the groans 
of his father during the agonizing operation, in 
which it was feared his strength might fail. 

But the spell had already taken cill-ct. While 
preparing himself for the effort, Hamlyn's eyes 
had encountered the form of his son (Waller, 
the grandson of old Walter Hamlyn), and feeling 
he had yet something to live fur, something to 
cherish him, even though exposed to worldly 
obloquy, he seemed to rally his courage; and 
the Battersea surgeon, whose linger was con- 
tinually on his wrist, announced a sensible im- 
provement in the state of the pulse. The simple 
words, "My dear, dear father J" whispered by 
the voice of Walter, had conveyed volumes of 
exhortation and worlds of hope. 

By the time the patient was relieved from his 
agony, and his son from the almost equal toiture 
of witnessing it. by the time the two eminent 
surgeons had taken leave, leaving the original 
attendant to watch over the results of the assist- 
ance they had rendered, the afternoon was far 
advanced. At present, it was impossible to sur- 
mise the extent of the shock the system of the 
sufferer might have sustained. But it was much 
that he was still alive. The evening would 
show, by the usual accession of fever, how far 
the constitution was affected. Meanwhile, per- 
fect quiet, and, if possible, sleep, was to be prayed 
for. Opiates had been already administered — 
straw was laid down before "the house — the 
knocker removed — the bell mutiled, and a 
policeman stationed at the adjoining door to en- 
treat the forbearance of inquirers. The answer 
given to their anxious interrogation was the bul- 
letin of the surgeons that " Mr. Hamlyn's situa- 
tion was precarious ; but that he was" going on 
as favourably as could be expected." 
These wise precautions liad not, however, 



prevented a rumour of his death from gettin 
into circulation in the metropolis ; and froi 
thence, of course, reaching the provinces, so i 
to produce a precautionary meeting, on the mo 
row, of the worthy and independent electors c 
Barslhorpe. The evening papers, nay, even 
second edition of one or two morning ones, coi 
tained a most detailed and elaborate account c 
the duel, representing (of course accoiding I 
the politics of the divers journals) the banket a 
a victim, and his antagonist as an assassin ; c 
the challenger as a rash and intemperate mat 
and the honourable member for A I vers to ke a 
a reluctant self-defender. In both accounts, feci 
werfr distortea), descriptions overcharged, an 
words attributed to both parties which ha 
neither escaped their lips, nor were likely t 
escape the lips of men in their situation of life 
and to one of these penny-a-lineations, in addi 
tion to a picturesque description of the mill nea 
W.hich the "fatal meeting*' had taken place, . 
paragraph, headed " Latest Particulars," an 
nounced that " within the last quarter of an hoo 
Mr. Hamlyn had breathed his last ;" probably a 
an excuse for lengthening the paragraph by ai 
account of the maiden name of the amiable am 
accomplished lady he had left to lament his loss 
and the number of children who were the froi 
of their union. 

While, therefore, Mrs. Hamlyn and her daugh 
ters were seated in breathless anxiety in th 
drawing-room in Cavendish Square, listening 
every time the slightest movement in the cham 
ber overhead gave indication that the factitious 
slumbers of the wounded man were broken— 
while Lord Dartford, td satisfy the anxieties oi 
Lydia, proceeded every quarter of an hour to th« 
bedroom door to ascertain that all was proceed- 
ing favourably, and Walter still watching b) 
the bedside — the clubs of the West End wen 
deciding who was to fill the vacant seat for Bars 
thorpe ; and whether the Honourable Membe 
for Alverstoke and Alberic Vernon would haw 
to surrender, in order to stand their trial, thu- 
producing the loss of a couple of voles to tit- 
opposition. Such was the most interesting sid- 
of the fatal event to that idle, chattering clas. 
of London life, to whom the collision of heaves 
and earth were important only as affording mai 
ter for " news !" 

At present, of course, public sympathy reste- 
with Hamlyn. It was quite clear that, whoeve 
might be the aggressor, the dead man was mos 
to be pitied. All who nad heard him speak tha 
preceding night, felt privileged to be peculiar!- 
horror-struck. Those who had seen the ca ' 
riages of Keate and Brodie drive to the door £ 
Cavendish Square, having an anecdote to rela 1 
connected with the event of the day, were, for 
moment, objects of interest; while even comraO 
inquirers after the family who had actually sec? 
the bulletin acquired temporary importance. 

It was precisely the sort of incident to set tfi 
West End in a ferment, more especially at s? 
unengaged a period of the season. The" Harn 
lyns were, in every way. objects of interest. Th* 
approaching marriage of the beautiful daughter, 
the university distinctions of the gifted son, th* 
popularity of the handsome Walter, were en- 
hancements of the" publicity usually connected 
with a banker and member of Parliament ; and 
the peculiar circumstances connected, and still 
more peculiar ones said to be connected, with 
Hamlyn's recent conversion to orthodoxy in 
political economy, served only to add new vigour 
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To the countless tongues of Rumour already in 

By dinner-time, Flimflam, who had gone the 

round of the clubs to which he belonged, in order 

lo gather ''exclusive information/' and "original 

anecdotes" connected with the* duel, for the rec- 

i-craiion of a party he was to join at the house 

of a high legal functionary, found his memory 

so overcharged wiih contradictory accounts, all 

x-«?latcd on '"undeniable authority,'' that it almost 

o-oquired a mnemonic process to convey them so 

*"«iT as the Rolls House, in Chancery Lane. The 

nly point on which the world was unanimous 

as one always insisted upon when duels .prove 

l«*tal, namely, that the meeting qughl to have 

*l>oen prevented, either by the seconds or the 

y>olice. The quarrel had "been public, the provo- 

<r ation generally recognised as sure to provoke 

£*. hostile explanation. Every man in London, 

consequently, decided thatall present at the aiTray 

'ought to be indicted tor murder; though, had 

« very man in London been implicated the Jbl- 

"I owing day in a similar affair, not one of them 

""Would have stirred his little finger in obstruction 

<">f* a similar result. Nay, had the prudence of 

tfae parties suggested an accommodation, nine in 

ten would afterward have decided that they ought 

to have met; and tried to pick a hole in their 

character for courage, on the strength of their 

forbearance. 

But while While's and Brooke s's were lying 
• and slandering in the levity of their hearts, while 
mating their oyster pAr&and waiting for their cut- 
1 o ts, far deeper mischief was produced in a quarter 
t>f the town where reports have a market value, 
«i nd a fortune is sometimes realized by a dexter- 
o tis fabrication. 

Though the non-appearance of Mr. Hamlyn 
£& t the banking-house, at his usual time, had pfo- 
<i need no anxiety— thanks to the plausible expla- 
nation he had taken the precaution of forward- 
ing to Spilsby — by the middle of the day, tidings 
Reached the city that the body of Hamlyn the 
V> anker had been brought home to his house in 
C^avendish Square ; some said by a policeman, 
<"»thers, by a surgeon who had vainly attempted 
' to restore animation to the corpse. To this 
T>ositivc announcement succeeded a rumour, 
Arising as rumours do — none can tell how — con- 
necting the event with the fatal word Suicide ! 
Jt was reported on Change that the unfortunate 
canker had perished by his own hand; and 
"Jvhereas, in the city, one only cause suggests 
itself to sicken a man of life— f/r., a scarcity of 
^Tftoney — though it could not be added to the 
Report (as is usual in such cases) that the police- 
man had found only a few halfpence in the 
A-vaistcoat-pocket of the self-murderer— it was 
confidently stated that the rash act of the banker 
^ras produced by the hopeless derangement of 
^lis affairs ! 

It was, luckily, past three o'clock before this 
tatal tale got wind ; for within a few minutes 
afterward, the doors in Lombard-street were be- 
sieged by a far denser crowd of claimants than 
those in Cavendish Square of obliging inquirers. 
The answer of the clerks to such as pressed for 
particulars of Mr. Hamlyn's death " was, that 
they bad received a communication from him 
some hours before, in his own handwriting; and 
that the messenger they had despatched for in- 
formation to the West End half an hour before 
was not yet returned." Their answer to those 
who pressed for the payment of their balance 
was prompt compliance ; and it was fortunate 
R * 



that the remittance that very morning of the 
debt of Schreiber and Co. placed them out of 
any immediate anxiety from the absence of their 
principal during a run upon the house. 

Belore Spilsby had found time to become 
really alarmed, the usual hour for closing ar- 
rived, and the last thing done to appease the 
anxiety of those who were hurrying too late to 
the door was to exhibit a bulletin, stating that 
Mr. Hamlyn had been wounded in a duel arising 
out of differences the preceding night in the 
House of Commons, but was going on as fa- 
vourably as possible. 

But though this authorized contradiction of 
the report of his death had all the good effect 
anticipated by Spilsby, the devisor of the meas- 
ure, it was impossible to say what sort of feeling, 
or even what sort of contingencies, might arise 
next morning previous to opening the bank. At 
all events, the head-clerk, to whom the private 
business of the house was so inadequately known, 
did not choose to take upon himself any farther 
responsibility; and he accordingly despatched 
an express to Mr. Bernard Hamlyn, who was 
at his seat in Suffolk, unluckily out of the line 
of railroad communication ; and as soon as the 
correspondence of the house was closed for the 
evening, and, in the absence of the acting part- 
ner, the keys delivered to himself, he proceeded 
to Cavendish Square, to ascertain the exact state 
of Mr. Hamlyn, and take the instructions of his 
representatives. 

But this was no easy matter. In the first in- 
stance, he was denied access to the house, orders 
to prevent all disturbance or noise having been 
strictly issued. But the John to whom he had 
applied for admittance to Mr. Hamlyn the pre- 
ceding week having luckily recognised his per- 
son, prevented his dismissal by the police, and 
ensured his ingress. Once within the hall, all 
seemed secure ! But to whom was he now to 
address himself? One of Mr. Hamlyn's sons 
was in the country — the other in close attendance 
on the dying man! Even Ramsay had not a 
moment quitted the sick room since the opera- 
lion. With respect to the banker's wife and 
daughters, even if the footman could have been, 
prevailed upon to disturb them, of what avail 
their interference 1 

By good luck, the footman with whom the 
clerk was in communication was not only grate- 
fully attached to his master, but by frequent at- 
tendance on Mr. Hamlyn to the House, and 
gossiping with the servants of other men of 
business, had imbibed some notion of the conse- 

3ucncc of a banker's calling. He perfectly nn- 
erstood his master's life to be of more conse- 
quence to the community than that of a Lord 
Edward Sutton ; and, having allowed Spilsby to 
station himself in the dining-room, promised to 
acquaint him the moment an interview was pos- 
sible with Captain Hamlyn or the Marquis of 
Dartford ! 

" Colonel Hamilton has only this moment left 
the house !" said John ; " 'tis a thousand pities 
but you had spoken with Colonel Hamilton !" 
an opinion in which Spilsby so strongly coin- 
cided, that when, half an hour afterward, the 
good old man hurried back again (having been 
home only to make inquiries concerning John- 
ston's departure or arrival, and give orders in 
behalf or Ellen, who would not, even for a mo 
incut, leave Mrs. Hamlyn), before he made his 
appearance in the drawing-room, an interview 
was claimed by the clerk. 
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" Keate saw poor Hamlyn an hour ago, and 
decides him to be going on as favourably as pos- 
sible!" said Colonel Hamilton, concluding that 
the anxiety depicted oil the lace of the bald- 
headed cleik proceeded solely from the suffering 
and precarious condition of his employer. 

"I am heartily glad to hear it, sir !" replied 
Spilsby. " Mr. Hamlyn has been a good friend 
to 7/k.', and has iny best wishes for his recovery. 
But 1 am exceedingly anxious, in the interim, 
to receive instructions from the family. The 
responsibility of so considerable a business as 
Mr. Ilainlyn's must not be left upon my hands. 
1 scarcely occupy even a confidential situation 
in the firm, and am quite at a loss." , 

"Not more so, I take it, than either of his 
sons would be !" cried the colonel, shrugging his 
shoulders. " By George ! poor Hamlyn was 
right ! It was essential that one of those boys 
should be prepared to succeed him in his busi- 
ness. But who could foresee all that has hap- 
pened V* 

" The fatal event of this morning, sir," resumed 
Spilsby, " has occasioned a most unexpected 
run upon the house. In the interval before 
opening to-morrow, confidence may be in some 
dcgiee restored by the discovery that the report 
cd' Mr. Hamlyn's suicide was a libel — and even 
of his death, premature. But it is impossible to 
guess! A run upon a banking-house, once be- 
gun, proceeds like the conflagration of a house, 
as if stimulated by every new attempt to arrest 
its progress. I own 1 tremble for the result !" 

11 Tremble for the result of what ?" cried the 
colonel — fancying that, in the house of death, 
no interest could prevail over that of the dan- 
ger of the sufferer. "Why can't you speak 
plain — and speak out 7" 

u I mean, sir," resumed Spilsby, scarcely 
knowing whether he dared consider the colonel 
in any other light than an impuitant constituent, 



ting across the country to Ovington, at the loss 
of several hours, Johnson returned straight to 
London, bringing back the unopened letter of 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

This was sore news to the colonel— astound- 
ing news to the clerk ! 

"I'm so poor a hand at business." said the 
former to Spilsby, i( that I scarcely know how to 
advise, without the risk of doing inbehicf. But 
since matters are serious as you say, I recom- 
mend you to call together the iriends of the 
house. Hamlyn's solicitors, W ig well and Slack 
— Mrs. Hamlyn's brother*, the two Harringtons 
(they're no great friends, 1 fanc^ with her hus- 
band ; but as her trustees, they're lorced to look 
to their sister's interest)— brides any business 
friends, of whom you've more cognizance than 
/ have, should meet at the banking-house by 
daybreak to-morrow. J will be there myself, as 
the friend of the buys; and, late as it is, those 
gentlemen should be apprized to-night. The 
matter is too momentous to be trilled with!" 

"I will hurry down instantly, sir, to Wig- 
well," said the clerk, who had a cab in waiting. 
'He keeps early hours, and will be retired to 
rest. But, luckflv, he lives at his house of busi- 
ness ; and I can feave a note, apprizing him of 
your desire. I will also proceed to Mr. Andrew 
Harrington's, in Bedford Square, who is some- 
where about the best adviser in London we 
could have in such a strait, besides being one 
of our largest capitalists, if you can oblige me 
with writing materials, Colonel Hamillou, I 
will provide myself here with a letter to Wig- 
well and Slack, in case I am unable to see one 
of the partners to-night." 

This important business despatched, and with 
it the clerk whose communications had added • 
such thorny anxieties to the previous calamity, 
Colonel Hamilton returned to Mrs. Hamlyn ' 
and the family, from whom he was careful to 



to be alarmed by the announcement, " I mean conceal the name of the visiter to whom he had 
that, should the pressure continue, we are un- been called away ; and after entering kindly 



prepared to meet it without advice or assistance 
l'rorn one of the partners." 

11 What ! lorced to suspend your payments ?" 
exclaimed the astonished old man. "Gad ! this 
mu>t be looked to immediately ! This is a dis- 
annuls consequence of poor Ilamlyn's disable- 
ment which I own I had not thought of! I'm 
expecting young Hamlyn (my friend's second 
bun — the one who's intended for the firm) in 
town every minute. I'll confer with him. If 
possible, I'll take an opportunity of asking a 
word of instruction, in tne course of the night, 
from Hamlyn himself. At what o'clock do you 
open ? 

' l At nine, sir." 

,: Can you be here at seven V* 

"Certainly. But if I could possibly receive 
your instructions to-night — " 

'Come back, then, at twelve!" said Colonel 
Hamilton. »■ By that time I shall have seen Har- 
ry Hamlyn, and taken his opinion on the matter." 

But when midnight and the baldhcadcd clerk 
arrived together, no progress had been made — 
no Henry Hamlyn l**en heard of! On reaching 
Ktiitby, Johnston had ascertained from Jacob 
Diirdan, who was wailing for the np-train and 
had been at Dean Park in the morning for ti- 
lings of the family, that Mr. Henry was neither 
tin-it:, nor expected; and at the station, where 
J f»'tiry ilamlyn's person was well known, it was 
M;itcd that he had not relumed fiom his visit to 
tvwii. To d avc time, therefore, instead of cut- 



I into the dismay produced by Harry's non-ap- 
pearance, and' the la in entail oils of the poor 
mother that the dreadful news must now reach 
him abruptly, wherever he might happen to be, 
the dispirited old man persuaded her to adjourn 
to her chamlter, watched over by Ellen, and in- 
sisted that her daughters should retire to bed- 
As a pretext for driving them to repose, be 
stated his desire to lake a lew hours' rest on the 
drawing-room sofa; Walter Hamlyn having 
resolutely declined his oiler of sharing hisvigib 
beside the wounded man, who was passing alar 
better night than had been hoped or predicted. 
By these arrangements, Colonel Hamilton 
was soon left alone in that selfsame gorgeous 
apartment, of which Hamlyn himself had been 
the sole occupant at that hour the preceding 
night. Bu: in how different a frame of mind, 
and with what opposite intentions ! The banker 
had been steeling his mind for a barbarous pur* 
pose and unchristian encounter — the old man 
was devising projects of mercy and peace ! The 
banker had recoiled with horror from remini** 
cenccs of a lile of impenitence and hardness of 
heart ; the old man attempted to compose his 
ri uttered spirits by reflections full of tenderness 
and love ! The banker had attempted to nerve 
his courage for impending dangers by reliance 
on his usual good luck, and the false energy 
produced by that systematic deference to the 
opinion of the world which had often enabled 
him to work miracles for the redemption of his 
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character; the old man reclined his head humbly 
on his bosom, and recommended himself anil 
those who were dear to him to the mercy and 
providence of God ! 

" In this very room," was the last reflection 
that soothed his aching heart, and smoothed his 
troubled eyelids to rest, " did inv poor boys oft- 
en spend a cheerful holiday ! here they used 
to think of (heir poor old father, and the home 
they 
aid 
the 
gro 
nave pity !" 

He slept !— a sleep how different from that of 
the feverish sufferer above ! But he had not 
been more than three hours lost in slumber, 
when he was startled by a cold hand placed 
upon his own. 

" What the dense ! have 1 overslept myself?" 
cried he, starting from the sofa, iu the belief 
that Johnston, whom he had forewarned for the 
purpose, was come to call hi in. But though all 
was dark in the room, save where the cold dim 
light of a spring twilight struggled through the 
chinks of the window-shutters and muslin cur- 
tains (the draperies having been left undrawn 
in the confusion of the night before), he speedily 
saw that the person by whom his hand was so 
eagerly grasped was no servant ; and a few wild 
words of explanation soon apprized him that the 
fatal papers having reached Cambridge at night 
with the rumour of his father's death, Harry 
Hamlyn, who had only reinstated himself at 
Trinity a few hours before, had instantly got 
into a postchaise and hurried to town. 



father's affairs, and the vital necessity that pal- 
liative measures should be adopted without 
delay. 

To his great surprise, very little emotion was 
produced by the terrible announcement. Either 
Harry was strangely ignorant of the magnitude 
of the transactions in which his father's house 
was engaged, or the blow by which he had been 
previously smittcm had actually stunned him. 



in the first instance, he had with scrupulous 
delicacy avoided. lie spoke of the future wel- 
fare of his mother and sisters as at stake — he 
spoke of the dishonour likely to fall upon the 
name oi his father ! 

11 Let us go, then !" exclaimed Harrv. " There 
is not a moment to be lost ! Let us Hasten into 
the city-" And after attempting in vain to re- 
duce his disordered dress and haggard looks to 
an air of propriety, he kept hurrying Colonel 
Hamilton to his father's dressing-room, adjoin- 
ing the study below, where breakfast was set out ; 
and each drank a cup of tea standing, ere they 
proceeded into the city in a hackney-coach. 

The streets were nearly empty. The shops, 
slowly unclosing their windows as they ap- 
proached the more commercial quarter of the 
town, began to restore an air of life and decency 
to the streets, paraded an hour before only by 
the outcasts of the metropolis, and the police 
stationed there for their coercion j and by the 
time thev reached Lombard-street, though the 
clock of St. Sepulchre's had not yet struck seven, 



" I was afraid 1 should be too late — oh, haw the shop-boys of the city were busily engaged 



afraid I should be too late !" faltered he, open- 
ing his whole heart to the man with whom he 
had not yet exchanged fifty words, but whom he 
interpreted by hi* acts into everything that was 
just, generous, and humane. " A tid what would 
have Income of me, had I not arrived in time ? 
It was more essential for nw than for the rest to 
receive his last blessing — for I am the only one 
of his children who ever crossed hi in ! Are you 
aware that he once cursed me 1 He, my poor 
father! And to think that he might have died 
Vithout a wonl of forgiveness !" 

Tears burst from the eyes of the distracted 
young man, a*, with clasped hands and heaving 
bosom, he uttered those incoherent wonls. " But 
he is better !" continued he, struggling to recover 
himself. " He has passed a good night. He 
has enjoyed some hours' sleep. I have just left 
"Walter. I have even knelt, unseen, by the bed- 
Aide of my father, who must not be disturbed. 
But, before relieving my brother from his watch, 
that he also mav take' some rest, I could not 
help coining to thank you, sir, for being here — 
you and her! It is so like you both ! Goo bless 
you — Gon bless vou !" 

All this time Colonel Hamilton was striving 
to compose his thoughts, and resume the chain 
of his over-night considerations. It seemed 
grievous to molest the harassed and delicate 
young man before him, weary with a night's 
travelling as well as distracted by a night's an- 
guish, with mere words of business — to arrest 
the warm current of his filial feelings by dry ob- 
stacles of worldly solicitude. But it was indis- 
pensable. The interests of too manv human 
teings were dependant on the event. In as few 
words, therefore, as possible, Colonel Hamilton 
explained to Henry the critical position of his 



in making the pavements impassable with their 
irrigations. 

On the hackney-coach drawing up, the door 
was partly unclosed to admit them by the old 
porter of the counting-house, who appeared to 
nave been posted there in expectation ; and as 
they passed onward into the private room where 
Spilsby now reigned supreme, the old man pluck- 
ed young Hamlyn by the sleeve to inquire after 
his poor master." It would have been a comfort 
to Harry, had his own heart been less full, to 
perceive that this venerable servitor had tears 
in his eyes. 

Though they were before their time, with the 
punctuality so highly lauded by the old soldier, 
the clerks, the Harringtons, the solicitors, and 
two strangers (one of whom was introduced to 
Colonel Hamilton as the stock-broker Thargcd 
with the business of the house), were already 
assembled, with the books open on the table be- 
fore them, and their lengthened countenances 
bearing ominous testimony to the unsatisfactory 
nature of the examination. Even the intelli- 
gence brought by the new-comers, that Mr. Ham- 
lyn had passed *a good night, and was going on 
as well as possible, did little towards unbending 
the brows of the gloomy synod. 

No one seemed anxious to be the first to speak, 
seeing that every word uttered must be an accu- 
sation against the acting partner of the house, 
in his own absence, and in the presence of his 
son. But had any spectator, personally unin- 
terested in the scene, teen present, he could 
scarcely have failed to ol*erve t that the defer- 
ence habituallv testified towards Hamlyn and 
Co., by Wigwell and Slack, was already trans- 
ferred" to Colonel Hamilton the Divei <ri \X\ft. 
pany. 
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" I am extremely sorry to say, sir," observed 
Spilsby, after due salutation to Henry Hamlyn 
and his venerable companion, " that matters 
here wear a still more unpromising aspect than 
I represented to you last night. Various secu- 
rities on which 1 had counted as of an available 
nature are unaccountably missing ; and, though 
I have no doubt that Mr. Uamlyn, on his res- 
toration to health, will be able to enlighten us 
as to his manner of disposing of tliem, at pres- 
ent we are wholly in the dark. From indica- 
tions afforded me by Mr. Andrew Harrington 
and his brother, 1 have reason to feaa that the 
ran upon the house will continue uuabaied ; and 
that the cruel report of Mr. Hamlyn's death by 
his own hand, having reached our country cor- 
respondents last night, the post will bring in 
heavy demands. Mr. Bernard Hamlyn has not 
yet arrived in town, and I have only twenty 
thousand pounds and a fraction to open with 
this morning." 

At this announcement, the two solicitors look- 
ed at each other with an air of blank amaze- 
ment; the two uncles upon Henry, with a gaze 
of mournful compassion; while the stockbroker 
and his companion elevated their eyebrows, and 
muttered something unintelligible to the heads of 
their canes. 

" In which case, to open at all were an act of 
insanity!" observed Andrew Harrington, in a 
decided tone. " But it is impossible that such a 
business as this should be so utterly unprovided 
with resources !" 

"Mr. Hamlyn managed the concern in his 
own way, sir, admitting uo person wholly into his 
confidence" replied SDJlsby. "Till Mr. Ber- 
nard Hamlyn shall arrive, 1 am prepared to say 
nothing." 

" And if he don't arrive, then the house must 
stop payment '?" demanded Colonel Hamilton, 
coming aoruptly to the point. 

A distressing silence afforded the only reply 
to this direct apostrophe. 

" God bless my soul ! Can nothing be done ?" 
cried the colonel. " Surely poor Hamlyn, who 
has so many friends, and acted so liberally to all 
the world, is not to be molested and disgraced 
on his deathbed, for want of a moneyed man or 
two willing to come forward in his behalf 1 You, 
sir !" continued he, turning towards Andrew 
Harrington, "you, sir, who are so near a con- 
nexion of the family, surely you will do the part 
of a kinsman by this unfortunate man ?" 

" I ^01 do the part of a brother by his unfor- 
tunate wife, and her children shall be to me as 
my own," was the stern reply of the uncompro- 
mising London merchant. " But if the risk of 
half a crown of mine would keep Richard Ham- 
lyn out of the Gazette, I do not scruple to say that 
I would notput it down. I speak for brother 
and self. We arc here as trustees for the wife 
and children. Excuse me, Harry ! You are 
not in a state to judge of my motives. But that 
I respect your filial feelings, my dear nephew, I 
would say more." 

Messrs. Wigwell and Slack, perceiving by the 
countenance of Colonel Hamilton that he was 
disposed to resent this churlishness on the part 
of Mrs. Hamlyn's wealthy brothers, fancied they 
were serving tneir own cause, if not their client's, 
in endeavouring to shake the resolution of Har- 
rington Brothers, by representing the pressu-e on 
Hamlyn's house to'be temporary and accidental ; 
and that, with a little assistance from without, 
he £rm would be able not only to weather the 



storm, but take its stand with additional credit 
from this demonstration of strength in the mon- 
eyed world. But, even alter this appeal, the 
brothers-in-law and stockbroker remained mute 
as fishes. It was clear that they, at least, thought 
otherwise. 

44 Meanwhile," cried Henry Hamlyn, sudden- 
ly withdrawing the clasped hands with which 
he had concealed his face, " nothing is done— 
and my father's credit is at stake, the fruit of 
twenty years' unde via ting integrity and unwea- 
ried labour ! He must not only die in the prime 
of life, but die humiliated and disgraced ! 

Andrew Harrington uttered not a. syllable j 
but his brother Thomas was troubled with a short, 
dry cough, which appeared of evil omen to the 
anxious Spilsby, whose hope of assistance from 
what were called the friends of the house was 
becoming gradually extinguished. 

" Were there time to call around us my fa- 
ther's friends and colleagues," persisted Harry : 
" or had 1 only a dozen hours be lore me, 1 should 
feel safe. But if those on whom we have the 
claims of blood — " 

" I tell ye what! " interrupted Colonel Ham- 
ilton, laying his hand graspingly on Harry's 
arm to forestall words of fruitless exacerbation, 
but himself addressing the party assembled round 
the table, " I am myself nowise akin to Rich- 
ard Hamlyn, and no otherwise interested in 
his welfare than as from friend to friend. But 
in my view, that's a holier bond than many folks 
are disposed to admit ; and so, I'm willing to 
stand the gist of what others are startled at. I've 
a matter of about two hundred thousand pounds, 
say two hundred thousand, in various securities 
lodged with the house, moM of them tangible; 
and all I can say is, that the firm is perfectly at 
liberty to convert as much of them into money 
for its own purposes as will carry it safely 
through the storm." 

A murmur of gratitude and admiration burst 
from the solicitors, stockbrokers, and clerk, 
wholly indifferent to Colonel Hamilton; who 
had his ample reward in the silent pressure of 
the hand bestowed upon him by his own and El- 
len's young friend, Harry. But he could not bat 
notice, at the same time, that Andrew Harring- 
ton and his brother regarded him with a look of 
the same contemptuous pity they would have 
bestowed upon a patient escaped from a lunatic 
asylum. 

" We must lose no time," said the stockbro- 
ker, looking at his watch — we have brought it 
to half past seven 1 1 shall be extremely happy 
to accommodate the firm with twenty thousaoi 
on the responsibility and receipt of Colonel 
Hamilton, as I fear there would be no time for 
the realization of the securities to which he al- 
ludes—" 

" Or if deposited with me," said the other 
friend of the house, who proved to be an exten- 
sive Russja merchant, under considerable obli- 
gations to the house of Hamlyn and Co., "I 
shall be happy to advance their full amount." > 

" You allude, I conclude sir," said Spilsby, j 
whose countenance ever since the hostile decli- j 
rations of the two Harringtons had been subsiding 
from pale to paler, " to the sum of £84,742 and 
a fraction, standing in the 3 per cent, consols, 
in the joint names of yourself and Mr. Ham- 
lyn ?" 

"To that — to my Long Annuities — India 
Bonds — and other matters. But I suppose the 
money in the funds is most come-at-able !" 
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the colonel " This gentleman I understand to 
be the broker of the firm 1 Let him conclude 
the sale, bring me the necessary papers, and I 
will sign them before I leave the house." 

And while Wig we 11 and Slack proceeded 
to murmur all the best-sounding nouns in their 
vocabulary nearest related to the cardinal vir- 
tues, such as "liberality — generosity — disinter- 
estedness — nobleness — magnanimity — friend- 
ship — worth"—- Spilsby busied himself, or af- 
fected to busy himself, with careful examination 
of a folio marked in white on a red ground with 

a stupendous H ; and a variety of day-books, 

stock-receipts, and miscellaneous papers, that 
seemed to bear reference to Colonel Hamilton's 
account with the house. , At length, after pro- 
digious rustlings and shufflings, and opening and 
shutting of tin boxes, the baldheaded clerk sum- 
moned the stockbroker into a corner, and com- 
menced a whispered dialogue, which one or two 
of those present seemed inclined to resent as a 
lapse of confidence. It did not, however, last 
long. With a face of ashy paleness and quiv- 
ering lips, Spilsoy returned to the table which the 
others had not quilted; and, after muttering an 
unintelligible preamble concerning his own re- 

Sils and horror on the occasion, stated that he 
d reason to believe the stock in question was 
not forthcoming; that his friend Mr. Slicem, to 
whom he had just referred, perfectly well remem- 
bered having at divers times disposed for Mr. 
Hamlyn of large portions of the stock in ques- 
tion, which, at the last sale, had dwindled to a 
lew thousands. 

" And yet, strange and melancholy to say," 
pursued the clerk, " no entry of these sales ap- 
pears to have been carried to Colonel Hamilton's 
account !" 

" I feared as much !" was the whispered 
ejaculation of Andrew Harrington to his broth- 
er. 

" I had, perhaps, better take this opportunity 
of stating," resumed Spilsby with blanched lips, 
" that the course of examination into the pri- 
vate accounts of the firm in which I have passed 
the night, gives me reason to fear that other se- 
curities of a similar nature will prove deficient." 

" Sell my stock l—dispose ol my property V 
murmured Colonel Hamilton. " Well, 'tis my 
own fault I I gave him free leave." 

*' The sooner this question is cleared up, the 
belter 1" cried Andrew Harrington. "In half 
an hour, either this house must open, or suspend 
its parents. The point of embezzlement or 
non-embezzlement had best be premonitorily 
cleared up. Mr. Spilsby can ascertain from 
Colonel Hamilton's account the nature of the se- 
curities which ought, in his instance, to be in de- 
posits If missing — " 

The baldheaded clerk interrupted the some- 
what severe schooling of Mr. Harrington, by ad- 
dressing in a low voice to Colonel Hamilton a 
•accession of inquiries to which answers were 
returned aloud by the veteran, with irrepressible 
exclamations of surprise. 

"GoneT cried he. "The India Bonds sold? 
The Spanish too 1 In short, 1 am to look on my- 
telf as a ruined man !" 

Spilsby had not courage to meet the eyes of 
the old soldier; still less, to utter a syllable in 
leplv. 

" Well, well !" cried he. « At all events, 
Moonjee's remittances are at present on the 
high seas. Thanks be to Providence, I may 
still find butler to my bread ! And to think that 



the friend in whom I confided as in my Maker 
should have done this ! The Lord forgive him 1 
But the unfortunate fellow is at least making 
heavy atonement !" 

The stockbroker, who, at Spilsby 's suggestion, 
had hurried home to his office in Birchln Lane 
to consult his books respecting the transactions 
in question, now reappeared, breathless and agi- 
tated, with confirmation of their worst suspi- 
cions, as well as of others privately communica- 
ted to him by Spilsby. 

" There's a terrible press without, awaiting 
the opening of the doors," said he. " 1 had near- 
ly my coat torn off by people applying to me for 
information, as to one connected with the busi- 
ness of the house. All I could say at all satis- 
factory was; that there appeared every probabili- 
ty of Hamlyn's recovery. But it was not tkaJL 
they cared lor !" 

" I see no use in attempting to keep up the 
farce !" said Andrew Harrington, in a determined 
voice. " My nephew having left (he room, poor 
fellow, I state at once my opinion, that to open 
the house for the despatch of business is wholly 
out of the question. It is impossible to surmise 
to what amount the credit of Hamlyn may be 
compromised. The fact is, that the firm was in- 
volved at the old man's death. Ever since, in- 
stead of retrieving himself by self-denial and 
economy, Richard Hamlyn has been plunging 
deeper and deeper into the mire, and attempting 
to cut through the knot of his difficulties by mad 
and unjustifiable speculations. My remonstran- 
ces on the subject produced enmity between us ; 
and Heaven Knows it is no satisfaction to me 
that all my predictions concerning my unfortu- 
nate sister's family have so speedily come to 
pass!" 

No one interrupted him. Colonel Hamilton 
was gone in search of Harry, whom he found 
exhausted by anguish of mind ensuing on want 
of rest and nourishment, half fainting on one of 
the chests in the com p ting-house. The solicit- 
ors were consulting together in what shape to 
ensure priority of payment to their claims upon 
the firm ; and it was only the stockbroker and 
Russia merchant who remained with Spilsby to 
coincide in the decision of the Harringtons, that 
circulars should be instantly printed, announ- 
cing the temporary closing of the house of Ham- 
lyn and Co., on account of the precarious condi- 
tion of the acting partner and tne absence of the 
junior ! 

Mr. Slicem undertook to have this form, which 
was hastily drawn up by Spilsby under Andrew 
Harrington's directions, conveyed to the parties 
who undertake the printing and dissemination, 
of such documents. But, as he quitted the house, 
and attempted to make his way down the door- 
steps, which were as densely crowded as the 
entrance to a theatre previous to opening the 
doors, a carriage and four dashed along the 
street, and drew up as near the door as the 
gathering of the mob would allow. 

The crest upon the travelling-carriage was^/^ 
noticed. In a moment, it was whispered, ana 
in the next, positively known, that the nagry 
traveller was no other than the junior panne* of 
Hamlyn's firm ; and, as it opportunely occurred 
to the stockbroker that his arrival might produce 
some modification in the paper he carried in his 
pocket, he applied to the policemen previously 
keening order in that tumultuous assemblage to 
facilitate his passage through the crowd. 
• When, therefore, Bemaxd H&b&yq^ saw «&>- 
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feebled, fractious invalid, was assisted out of 
bis carriage by a stout, burly individual, whom 
some concluded to be his valet de chainbre, and 
some, with more truth, his country attorney (but 
who at present looked exceedingly like his 
keeper), he was conveyed into the banking-house 
between two policemen, giving him very much 
the air of a delinquent in custody, greatly to the 
increase of his natural nervousness and incom- 
petency. 

Bernard Hamlyn was a meager, feeble, under- 
sized man, having hair and eyelashes the colour 
and texture of silk, and a voice like a broken 
pan-pipe. 

41 1 received your letter bv express late last 
night, gentlemen," said he, fretfully addressing 
the persons he found assembled in fhe private 
room ; " why you have summoned me here I 
cannot guess. I am very unequal to the execu- 
tion of such a journev — very unequal indeed. It 
is well known that 1 have never interfered in 
the concerns of* this house — that I am very un- 
equal to business — very unequal indeed ! All I 
have to ask, therefore, is that you will commu- 
nicate your wishes as speedily as possible to this 
gentleman, my legal adviser, wno will act in 
concert with you — to which effort I am very un- 
equal — very unequal indeed !" 

Prom this preamble, it was pretty clear that 
the junior partner brought no accession of coun- 
sel to the consultation ; and it was soon equally 
apparent that the means of the selfish hypochon- 
driac were as shallow as his wit. His whole 
fortune was embarked in the firm; and the 
country attorney, his esquire of the body (if he 
possessed a body), who evidently came prepared 
to bluster and protect the egotism of his em- 
ployer from molestation and his fortune from 
risk, was soon compelled to knock under, and 
announce to Bernard Hamlyn, on the showing 
of his shrewder brother lawyers, Wigwell and 
Slack, that he was nearer a fiat of bankruptcy 
in reality than he fancied himself to be to his 
grave. 

" It is very hard that I should be routed out 
of my quiet country retirement to listen to such 
harassing details as these!" faltered the man, 
who had hitherto conceived the business of a 
banker to consist in receiving quarterly an in- 
come of six thousand a year. " I am very un- 
equal to such a shock — very unequal indeed. I 
am a sad invalid — a very sad invalid. My 
medical attendant assured me that this hurried 
journey might have a most serious effect upon a 
man in ray state of health." 

But no one gave ear to his peevish grumblings ; 
not even the burly attorney. Each man present 
was intent upon his own grievous share in the 
calamity, against which there was no farther 
hope of succour. Each was calculating the 
amount of his impending losses ; with the ex- 
ception of Colonel Hamilton, who exerted him- 
self to remove the still half insensible Henry 
.from the spot, ere the posting of the placard 
snguld announce the closing of the house. 

The poor old porter was sobbing helpless be- 
hiuaNhe door as they passed. The aspect of the 
despairing countenances and ferocious eyes that 
met ^Colonel Hamilton's view in the throng 
without, as the policeman assisted them into 
their hackney-coach, had not faded from his 
recollection, even when, after a slow return to- 
wards the West End, they reached the inauspi- 
cious purlieus of Cavendish Square. 

On cntei'wg ihe coach, the old man had taken > 



the arm of the unresisting Henry under his, and 
kept his hand fondly clasped within his own, till 
they approached together the "house no more 
his home." Not a token of consciousness or 
recognition escaped the heart-broken young 
man! Colonel Hamilton was forced to assist 
him from the coach, as he would have assisted 
the helplessness of a child. 

So thoroughly absorbed was he, indeed, bv the 
alarming state of exhaustion of his young friend, 
and so bewildered by the exciting scenes which 
had been passing before his eyes, that he took 
no note of the aspect of the servants who met 
him on the door-steps. Even when Johnston 
addressed him in the nail, the deplorable condi- 
tion of the fine young (fellow leaning upon his 
arm was more to the colonel than any tidings 
he could have to learn of improvement in the 
wounded man. 

He led him into the study, as though the house 
were his own and poor Ham- a visiter, and 
placed him silently on the sofa. At that mo 
ment, Mrs. Hamilton, who had«been watching 
anxiously for their arrival, in the earnestness of 
her desire to see them ere they went up stairs, 
hurried into the room. 

On perceiving Colonel Hamilton leaning over 
the half fainting Henry, she beckoned bun to 
wards her, and would fain have spoken. Bat 
the kind old soul, whose eves were obscured by 
gathering tears, forestalled the question he fan- 
cied her about to ask. 

"Yes! all is over, Nelly!" said he. "The 
house has stopped payment. Go to him! Say 
a kind word to him. The poor fellow has no 
longer a guinea in the world — " 

Ere he could add another syllable, Ellen was 
beside the scarcely conscious young man — taking 
his hands into hers, pressing them to her lips, 
her eyes, rather with the wild tenderness of a 
mother who finds a lost child restored to her f 
than the shamefacedness of a mistress or sober 
affection of a wife. 

" Mine forever !" whispered she, with stream- 
ing eyes, as she pressed him to her heart. " Ow* 
forever!" she repeated, turning towards Colonel 
Hamilton, who had advanced towards them, and 
was contemplating with deep feeling the fervent 
nature betrayed at such a moment by the woman 
he had always seen so cold, so haughty, so re- 
served. 

Taking their united hands in his, the old matt 
murmured a fervent blessing on their heads. 
And then, for the first time since he became 
aware of the family dishonour, the tears of Henry 
Hamlyn burst forth. 

Alas ! he knew not yet one half his cause for 
sorrow ! The motive of Ellen's impatience to 
meet them by the way was only to soften by doe 
preparation the announcement of a new calamity. 

During their absence in the city, Mr. Hamljn 
had breathed his last ! 



• CHAPTER XXIV. 

" My youth hath acted 
Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length 
By varied pleasures— swteti'.ned in the mixture, 
But tragical in tin- mnc. Brant y, pomp, 
With every siMiviahty our gidilmesN 
]>"th frunji- an idol, are inconstant friends 
When U!iv tnmhltd p-issi.ni makex us halt 
On the i:nuuanlc<I c.istlr of the mind." — Ford. 

As the unnatural composure produced by the 
administration of strong opiates subsided, tka 
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ounded man had exhibited symptoms of rest- 
ssness and irritability which produced con- 
derable alarm in the mind of his attendant, 
'ithin half an hour of Colonel Hamilton's de- 
mure for the city, he had judged it necessary 
send for the eminent surgeons to whose higher 
idgment his patient had been intrusted. 
Scarcely was this precautionary measure 
ken. when Hamlyn himself seemed conscious 
a change. His eyes kept wandering round, 
. if in search of some unseen object ; and when 
Id, on inquiring for Waiter, that his son was 
>zing on the sofa, at the foot of his bed, he sud- 
:nly asked for Henry. With the sort of clair- 
jyance that appears to invest somnambulists 
id dying persons, he seemed to have become 
explicahly aware of Harry's arrival in town 
iring the night. 

The reply of Ramsay, though expressly in- 
nded to restore his master to composure, was, 
iluckily, calculated only to stimulate the lever 
' his frame. 
" Mr. Henry and Colonel Hamilton are gone 

• Lombard-street, sir!" said the butler, in his 
mal deferential tone. 

"The head-clerk was here late last night; and 
e colonel desired he might be called at seven, 

• be at the banking-house before opening time." 
A sudden shivering fit seemed to pervade the 

ame of his unfortunate master at this intelli- 
mce. 

"They are gone? You are quite sure that 
ey are gone, at the summons of Spilsby 1" said 
.*, in an unnatural hoarse voice. 
" Quite sure, sir! Mr. Henry spent half an 
)ur by your bedside in the night; and very 
uch afflicted and broken he looked, when he 
epped into the coach with Colonel Hamilton." 
A moan escaped the lips of the banker, as his 
;ad sank back upon the pillow on hearing 
ese words ; and when Ramsay bent over him 
hold the usual restoratives to his nostrils, he 
iw that a cold dew was rising on the livid face. 
11 Call Walter !" said his master, faintly. 
"Captain Hamlyn is still asleep," replied 
unsay, remembering his master's former anx- 
ds injunction that his son should on no account 
: disturbed. 

"Call him— or it will be too late!" persisted 
lr. Hamlyn ; and in another moment, poor 
falter, roused from one of those dreams of love 
id peace with which some evil influence seems 
delight in mocking: the anguish of the unhappy 
-the condemned felon in his cell — the exile in 
s banishment — was standing beside the bed of 
:ath. 

" Nearer I" said Mr. Hamlyn, as the young 
an, still imperfectly awakened, stood bcwil- 
ired at his side. 

"Stoop down to me, Walter! Listen to me, 
y son ! I am going where there must he an j 
id to human love!" faltered the dying man,! 
intemplating with fixed and glazing eyes the ' 
le face now bending over him in unspeakable : 
igtii>h. "Walter! do not curse me when I 
n gone ! I have loved von very dearly ! Do 
it think too hardly of your poor father!" 
"My dearest, dearest father, let me call for 
:lp r exclaimed his son, perceiving that his 
id was indeed drawing near. '■ Surely you 
ill see my mother — my sisters! There is "yet ; 
ne, if you de.sire spiritual consolation — "' 
" I desire only youF replied the dying man. : 
It is too late for repentance, Walter— too late ' 
en for explanation. But the grave covers all ! * 



My life has been a mistake— beginning in error, 
ending in crime ! My lather was a spend thrift. 
He left me only a ruined business — an embar- 
rassed estate ! I loved him living— 1 loved his 
memory — I tried to preserve it from shame, even 
at the expense of— Walter ! when you hear 
me condemned — think leniently of one who 
adored nmt even as he had adored his father I 
Think leniently of me. Protect your mother 
— the best, the most exemplary of women. Do 
your utmost to conceal from the world the dis- 
ordered state of the banking-house. But above 
— above all — think — think le — niently— of — " 
His utterance became more and more impeded. 
Yet, by a sudden ellbrt, as if roused by the tears 
that tell profusely from the eyes of Captain 
Hamlyn, ne put forth his hand, already cold 
with the approach of death, and, drawing down 
the face of his son towards him, imprinted a 
fervent kiss— the first since childhood — upon 
his lips ! 

As he relinquished his hold, his head fell back 
heavily on the pillow, his eyes fixed eagerly 
and searchingly upon those of Captain Hamlyn, 
and were never afterward withdrawn, in a 
moment a strange, gurgling sound was audible 
in his throat. Blood, mingled with foam, burst 
from his lips ; and though his eyes still remain- 
ed riveted on those of his son, there was no 
longer meaning in their glassy gaze. Already 
they were fixed in death ! 

Before the arrival of the surgeons, who had 
been sent for, all was over; and their counte- 
nances in quitting the house forestalled the ne- 
cessity for announcement to those without of the 
fatal event. The afflicting news had been cau- 
tiously revealed to Mrs. Hamlyn and her daugh- 
ters by Mrs. Hamilton, previous to the colonel's 
arrival ; and while Ellen was lavishing her gen- 
tle words and endearments upon Henry, Walter 
was striving to support the courage of his mother 
sufficiently to enable her to enter the chamber 
of death, to which she proposed* to accompany 
the poor girls, who yearned to look lor the last 
lime upon their father's Idee* 

A similar feeling soon suggested itself to poor 
Harry, even amid the consolations so precious 
to his heart; and Colonel Hamilton lent him 
his arm to the door of the room, but forbore to 
enter, feeling that, at so sacred a moment, the 
kindred of the dead ought to be alone with their 
dead. 

When Henry entered, the three broken-heart- 
ed women were on their knees in prayer around 
the bed. Walter was standing beside his moth- 
er, with his tearful eyes fixed Tike hers upon the 
now powerless form and passionless face, in- 
stinct but a few hours before with vigour, intel- 
lect, command ; and the moment the door open- 
ed, the two brothers, thus meeting for the first 
time since their calamity, rushed instinctively 
into each other's arras, and clung to each other 
weeping, as if tacitly expressing a pledge and 
promise of strengthened fraternal love. Neither 
of them had, at that moment, a thought or care 
that was not comprised in the senseless form lie- 
fore them, and the sorrowing women at their 
feet. Worldly poverty and worldly s^haiue were 
mere words to their ear, in the presence of their 
tlead father; and while all London was ringing 
with the ruin and wretchedness ot the Ham- 
lyns, they were united in that little chamber, 
taking no thought of silver or gold, and willing 
to squander the wealth of the world, had it l>ccn 
placed at their disposal ^ta wavswa ttbvua&&fe.N& 
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him who lay extended on that bloodstained 
bed — the victim of one oi* those privileged as- 
sassinations authorized by the customs of the 
civilized world. 

Nevertheless, it was the sight of those help- 
less sisters and mother that served to restore to 
poor Henry a sense of their terrible situation. 
It was necessary his mother should be warned — 
it was indispensable his brother should be ap- 
prized that they were penniless and disgraced, 
as well as bereft of husband and father. To 
himself, at present, the worst part of the evil 
was fortunately unknown. He still believed 
the firm to have sunk under the pressure of sud- 
den and undeserved dilhculiies ; and in commu- 
nicating the fatal tidings to Walter, repeated, 
again and again, "Thank Heaven, he was 
spared the knowledge of what has happened! 
A man of his strict integrity and nice sense of 
honour would have died in agony indeed, if 
aware of the discredit about to attach itself to 
his name !" 

The two young men were, fortunately, relieved 
from the painful duty of informing their beloved 
mother of the unsuspected aggravation of her 
misfortunes. The instant her brothers became 
aware of the event which had taken place in 
Cavendish Square, both hastened to her side, 
with entreaties that she would quit the house 
with her family, and accept a home with either. . 
But of this removal she would not hear. So \ 
long as the breathless form of their father re- j 
mained there, she felt it to be the abiding-place 
of her children ; and on her expressing this feel- 
ing firmly and strongly, Mr. Harrington, with 
as much delicacy as was consistent with his 
straightforward habits of life, apprized her of 
the doubly melancholy position in which they 
were placed. 

That instant she desired to be left alone with 
her brothers. She did not choose that her in- 
nocent girls, still less that her noble-minded 
sons, should hear the terrible question she was 
about to ask, and to ask with fear and trembling, 
under the roof still sheltering the worthless clay I 
of him who was gone to his dread account, j 
The house had stopped payment ; it was a mis- ■ 
fortune — but she and hers could work — she and \ 
hers could want. All she desired to know was 
whether that misfortune were connected with 
crime ! Hamlyn and Co. were insolvents, bank- 
rupts, ruined, lost; but — she had not courage, in 
the end, to pronounce the fatal question ! 

But her compassionate brother understood 
her; and attempted, as best he might, to soften 
the blow he was compelled to deal in narrating 
the startling discoveries which had taken place. 
As if such griefs were to be palliated ! Say what 
he might, the fact was before her in all its dam- 
ning atrocity. She knew all that the honest man 
beibre her must be feeling; or, rather, she knew 
it fyttj for the moment she fully understood thai 
knavery of the blackest kind was attributed to 
the father of her children, she sank into utter 
insensibility, securing her from farther anguish. 

In this state she was resigned by her sympa- 
thizing brother to the care of Mrs. Hamilton, 
who was taking on herself towards them the 
care and responsibility becoming an adopted 
daughter of the house; and while Ellen, Lydia, 
and Miss Creswell placed her in bed, ana ten- 
dered all the aid available to one whose soul is 
crushed to the dust by accumulated misfortune, 
the Harringtons and Colonel Hamilton entered 
into deliberate discussion of the farther steps 



necessary to be taken for the family. An uu 
quest must, of course, be held on the body of Mr. 
Hamlyn ; and Andrew Harrington insisted upon 
placing in the hands of Walter a considerable 
sum lor the immediate needs of the establish* 
ment. 

Little accustomed to receive pecuniary fa- 
vours, and still less disposed to receive them 
from his well-thinking but harshly-spoken un- 
cle, Captain Hamlyn was about to' reject the oi- 
ler, when Andrew Harrington interrupted him, 

'* You have no right to trifle with the destinies 
of your mother, my dear nephew 1" said he. 
" Henceforward, the responsibilities of a family 
man are on your shoulders ; and the sooner you 
accustom yourself to the idea that nothing low 
belongs to you in this house, the belter. The.sc 
are aiilicting words, Walter; but you will ex- 
pose yourself to bitterer mortifications than any 
you are likely to meet at the hands of a kins- 
man who loves you, uuless you make up your 
mind at once lo the just decree which appor- 
tions all you have been accustomed to consider 
your own to the creditors of your father's estate. 
It is on this account I would fain have my pour 
Sophia and her girls safely and respectably 
lodged under my roof." 

Satisfied that rejection would convey a better 
lesson to the bewildered young man than all his 
exhortations, the sturdy "but good-hearurd mer- 
chant now left him to himself; but scarcely had 
he quitted the house, when Walter was expo**! 
to new and equally kind solicitations from an- 
other quarter. 

"1 have insisted upon the privilege of family 
connexion to intrude upon you, my dear Cap- 
lain Hamlyn," said Lady Itothcfwood, who 
chose to accompany her nephew on his next re- 
turn to the house. " I am come in the name of 
my sister, who cannot altogether intrust her 
message to Dartford; and poor Gerald ine is so 
ill, so nervous, so overwhelmed by the misfor- 
tune that has befallen her poor child, as to be 
incapable of leaving the house. She has beg- 
ged me, therefore, to express a hope that your 
mother and the girls will take shelter in her | 
quiet house from the distressing scenes that 
await them here. To dear Lydia. she feels al- i 
most entitled. But she has a heart and home " 
for them all, if you will prevail on Mrs. Ham- 
lyn to regard her and the rest of us in the affec- 
tionate light in which we wish lo be considered. ' • 

Lord Dartford now broke in with entreaties 
to his friend to comply with the wishes of lh6 
marchioness; and Waller, who saw they were 
fully aware of the ruin uf his unfortunate family, • 
felt deeply impressed by their prompt and gen- 
erous renewal of attentions towards the viJ^° 
of thf bankrupt I Very little, however, did be 
suspect the full amount of their generosity- 
Very liitle did he conjecture that flying rumootf 
had already reached even the Marchioness ot 
Dartford (with ihe hundreds of Flimflams vibra- 
ting about in London clubs and London society 
— the flash notes in general circulation — where 
and how speedily will not rumours extendi) 
that Hamlyn the banker had escaped by his on-, 
timely end not only the shame of bankruptcy 
but tne rigour of the law. A I read v the words 
fraud and embezzlement connected' themselves 
with his dishonoured name ! 

" It is quite impossible for Mrs. Hamlyn and 
her daughters to remain hciv, my dear Walter!' 
exclaimed Lord Dartford: "Mill h's« would it 
be advisable for them to remove to Dean Park. 
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If they will not give ray mother the happiness of 
receiving them in town, at least prevail on them 
to consider Danford Hall their own. There 
they would be quite alone, quite unmolested, 
quite independent. There the indulgence of 
their grief would be undisturbed. I scarcely 
know how to say it, but it is necessary for me 
to add, that a thousand pounds have been paid 
by our banker, in Mrs. Hamlyn's name, to a 
credit at DrummondV 

These generous offers were received bf Wal- 
ter with due acknowledgment, but with an en- 
treaty that the sun might go down on their grief 
ere any futare measures were determined. For 
the whole family rest was indispensable. Early 
on the morrow the inquest was to be held, which 
was to decide whether propitiatory victims were 
to be offered up to the memory on which, at that 
moment, execrations were being heaped from 
every quarter; and Captain Hamlyn was con- 
vinced that, till the remains of his father were 
consigned to the grave, the widow would remain 
faithful to her post of duty. 
, While the a miction of the family was thus 

frrounded with deferential regard, the outcries 
ainst the baseness and hypocrisy of the frau- 
lcnt bankrupt became not only deep, but loud. 
He had deceived everybody — he had abused the 
confidence of everybody — and friend and ioe 
were alike involved in his ruin. The blow of the 
failure of Hamlyn and Co. had a stirring effect in 
the city. If they were insecure, who was solid 1 
Jf the painstaking, virtuous, exemplar)- Ham- 
lyn was a knave, whose honesty was to be trust- 
ed ) More than one banking-house, of the high- 
est reputation, had cause to rue the discoveries 
of that day ! ^ 

But amid the disregarded clamours and lam- 
entations of the injured cliency of the house, 
those more immediately connected with it were 
among its bitterest, because most capable, assail- 
ants. The first document secured by Spilsby, 
in his search during the night preceding Rich- 
ard Hamlyn's decease, was the fatal paper 
whose signature was so compromising to him- 
self; and this once committed to the flames, he 
felt re-established in the security of innocence, 
and privileged to purchase his own indemnity 
by zeal in detecting the delinquencies of his late 
employer, and fervour in pointing them out. 
From the peculiarities of the case, it was de- 
cided that the bankruptcy of the firm could not 
be too speedily legalized; and before the grave 



completed the publicity which the details of the 
inquest had imparted to his ruin and disgrace. 

The columns of the daily papers now teemed 
with anecdotes of his crimes and misdemeanors. 
It was the interest of the Vernon family, and tfie 
friends of the still more deeply-implicated of- 
fender by whose hand he had fallen, to clothe his 
name and cause with all the infamy of which 
both were only too susceptible ; and already the 
memory of the man who for so many years had 
been esteemed without spot or blemish, was 
loaded with all the disgrace of a commercial 
swindler and political adventurer, whose disas- 
trous end was, in fact, mere matter of retribu- 
tion. 

There was something almost fiendish, mean- 
while, in the malignant care with which Spils- 
by, and his advisers Messrs. Wig we 11 and Slack, 
contrived to place the frauds and embezzlements 
o\' Hamlyn in the elearlebt light. Though, till 
the first meeting of creditors, there was no need 
S 



to publish the particulars of the funds abstract 
ed and securities misapplied, the newspapers 
were soon in possession of circumstances that 
could only have emanated from authority ; and 
not a private paper, not a secret memorandum, 
of the man so cautious in his frauds that his very 
shadow was scarcely admitted to participation 
in the mystery, but was now a matter for adver- 
tisement on all the walls and palings of the me- 
tropolis, to augment the sale of the Sunday pa- 
pers! 

Such is the shortsighted cunning of the craAy 
— such the hollowness of dishonest ostentation ! 
The errors committed by Richard Hamlyn, tho 
crimes perpetrated by the banker, had originated 
solely in a desire to create in the eyes of tho 
world a false seeming of opulence and dignity. 
And now, not a huckster within twenty miles of 
Dean Park — not an apprentice in the city of 
London — but was aware to a fraction ol the 
amount to which old Walter Hamlyn had been, 
involved at his death, and of the annual thou- 
sands abstracted by him from the property of hi* 
constituents, to enable him to give costly dinner- 
parties — figure at royal entertainments — and 
maintain in the history of the shire of Warwick 
the factitious consequence of " Hamlyn of Dean 
Park." 

The man of iron will was already mocked 
and derided in his shroud by the puppets he had 
despised — the man of immaculate virtue re- 
cognised as a knave — the man of exquisite 
dissembling unmasked, that all might point the 
finger at his detection 1 The very beggar at the 
crossing in Lombard-street, who had been wont 
to profit by his pharisaical almsgiving, would 
not for worlds have exchanged the memory ol* 
his life of mud and rags, hunger and cold, for 
that of the man of purple and fine linen, who had 
dipped in the dish with princes of the blood — 
fattened on the good things of this world— com- 
manded the cheers of Parliament — the esteem of 
his fellow-citizens — and the confidence of dupes 
to the amount of hundreds of thousands ! 

The person who had most to suffer from the 
weight of obloquy heaped on the memory of 
Hamlyn, during the first lew days succeeding his 
decease, was Lord Dartford. Walter and Hen- 
ry were confined to the house, almost to their 
bed, and care was taken by the servants that no 
newspapers reached the hands of either. But 
the marquis, though the greater portion of his 
time was spent in Cavendish Square, could nei- 



had closed over Richard Hamlyn, the Gazettes ither tum a disregard ful eye to the statements 



that met him at every corner, nor a deaf ear to 
the entreaties of his uncle Lord Crawley, that he 
would seriously consider to what extent his hon- 
our was pledged, ere he degraded the unblem- 
ished name of his family by connexion with that 
of one of the most consummate villains of mod- 
ern times. 

" I should be a still greater villain myself, if, 
for a moment, I confounded my a Ilia need wife or 
my future brothers-in-law with one who is a dis- 
grace to the country l" replied the marquis, with 
indignation. " On the contrary, I am only in 
hopes my mother will accelerate the period fixed 
by herself for my marriage, in order to redeem 
my dearest Lydi'a the sooner from a name that 
so ill becomes her. The first thing she did on 
hearing her father's insolvency was to release 
me from my engagement. Were she aware of 
the odious circumstances connected with it, I 
verily believe that excess of delicacy would in- 
spire her with thede.Vciu^^Vvi^\^H^\>»\ft.'VSBiA 
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my wife. Be assured, therefore, my dear uncle, ' 
that, with all due deference to your authority, ' 
nothing will be left undone on my part to hasten 
the solemnization of our man i age." 

This generous resolution did not, however, 
prevent him from being hourly molested by some 
new proof of Hamlyn's coldblooded hypocrisy, 
or some fresh instance of the distress occasioned 
in private life by his fraudulent transactions. 
Lord Dartford literally trembled at the idea of 
what his friend Waller might have to undergo 
when he emerged from his present retirement. 
Already he had announced his intention of leav- 
ing his regiment; the six thousand pounds he 
would receive for his troop constituting, for the 
future, his sole provision in life. 

At present, however, the whole attention of the 
young man was absorbed by the instructions of 
the two Harringtons concerning the administra- 
tion of the bankrupt's estate, and their painful 
duty towards those denounced by the finding of 
the Inquest, as the Wilful Muuderers of their 
father! 

The first bitter lesson imparted to the two 
young men concerning the dishonour which had 
befallen them in the person of the deceased re- 
garded the interment of his remains To the 
widow had been referred the question concern- 
ing the spot, selected in his lifetime by Mr. 
Hamlyn, tor his last resting-place; when both 
Walter and Henry eagerly forestalled her an- 
swer by naming the family-vault at Ovington, 
which contained the ashes of their grandfather. 

" I should almost have advised," was Andrew 
Harrington's remark on this suggestion, " that 
he were buried quietly in town, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the less observation pro- 
voked, the better. If you abide by my opinion, 
you will consign your father to the grave, in the 
most private manner, at Kensal Green. It 
would be a deep humiliation to all of you were 
any painful demonstration of public feeling to 
occur at the funeral." 

Mrs. Hamlyn was silent — Walter indignant 
— Henry surprised. A memorandum in the 
handwriting of the deceased, found shortly after- 
ward, having, however, expressly stipulated his 
flace of interment by his father's side, even the 
larringtons (who, much as they despised and 
condemned the conduct of Hamlyn, admitted 
his filial piety to have been beyond ail praise) 
coincided in Walter's desire that his wishes, on 
this point, should be strictly respected. 

Orders were accordingly issued for the open* 
ing of the family-vault; and then it was the 
Hamlyns became first aware of a heart-rending 
visitation consequent upon the recent event in 
Lombard-street, which the kindly interposition 
of Colonel Hamilton had preserved from their 
knowledge. The amiable wife of the good vic- 
% ar, startled into a premature confinement by the 
tidings, indiscreetly communicated, of Mr. fiam- 
lyn's death and bankruptcy, had fallen a sacri- 
fice to the shock of knowing the inheritance of 
her children, and the savings of her poor, to be 
involved in the common ruin. On the second 
day, fever had come on ; and in the height of her 
delirium, calling upon the grasping banker to 
reudcr back the widow's mite, the orphau's pit- 
tance, the solace of the aged, the bread of the 
hungry, which he had plundered to gild the 
•vaste of his ostentation, the exemplary protect- 
ress of Ovington hail given up the ghost ! 

In order to qnalifv the letter addressed by 
"Wallet to Dr. Markuara concerning the burial 



of him who had been the means of laying his 
wife in the grave, Mrs. Hamilton judged it in- 
dispensable to communicate this mournful intel- 
ligence to the family. 

Still, the hearts of the young men were too 
full of their father and his last wishes not to per- 
severe. Their letter was addressed to Jacob 
Durdan, as churchwarden of the parish, instead 
of the a til ic led vicar; while the immediate an- 
swer of the former was addressed to his respect- 
ed neighbour, Colonel Hamilton, rather than to 
the children of him whom he regarded as little 
better than a common thief. 

"If I might make so bold, your honour," 
wrote the farmer, who had given practical proof 
that ke t at least, understood the meaning of the 
word honesty, " I would ask you to recommend 
the family at Dean Park (whom 1 should think 
little enough on if they hadn't the luck to call you 
friend) not by no means to think of bringing 
down the body of the late Mr. Hamlyn to Oving- 
ton Church. I wouldn't answer fur the conse- 
quence, sir ! 1 wouldn't answer for what insults . 
might be offered to the corpse. We're decent 
folks hereabouts, your honour, and nowa^ 
given to show disrespect to the dead. Bat iV ^ 
believe, as I'm a Christian man, that the co^n 
would be torn to pieces by the populace ! It isn't 
only, sir, for the Savings' Banks, and Loan So- 
cieties, and Benefit Societies, as he robbed so 
shamefully, or the poor firesides he deprived of 
their hope and comfort, by carrying ofl the little 
they'd scraped together by the labour of a Ion; 
life. It isn't only that, sir ! But your honour do 
kriow how the vicar is respected among iw, and 
what Madam Markham was to the poor folks 
hereabouts. And aller seeing that dear lady 
carried to her grave, sir, with the coffin of her 
innocent babe by her side, and not a dry eye in 
the parish from the thought that ! twas the rain of 
her poor children that cut short her useful, valai- ' 
ble days — after that, your honour, to see that 
swindling hypocrite brought down among as 
with all the pomp of mourning coaches and sa- 
ble feathers, would be apt to exasperate the vil- 
lagers beyond what's safe. 

" I humbly hope, colonel, you won't attribute 
this letter to any anger because of my being pat < 
to the cost of deeds for the sale of my farm, to do 
purpose in the world. Only if you'd be pleased, 
sir, to apprize the young gentlemen (again whom 
nobody bears an ill-will for what's no fault of 
theirs), you'd do 'em a real sarvice, and a kind- 
ness to your humble servant to command, 

"Jacob Durban." 

Such was the first intimation to the yean; . 
Hamlyns of the abhorrence in which the memo- if 
ry of their father was likely to be held ! The 
lesson was a cruel one ; but there is no rebelling 
against such instruction. Already, the prood 
spirit of Walter was completely broken by the 
varied humiliations arising out of the recent 
events ; and when he returned from laying the 
head of his father in an obscure corner of one of 
the metropolitan cemeteries, and saw his moth* 
er and sisters profit by the dusk of evening to 
quit forever the gorgeous mansion, the remote 
origin of so much of their present misery, he felt 
that the glory of his days was departed. The 
hateful position in which Alberic Vernon stood 
towards him, rendered every tenderer feeling 
connected with that family a source of bitter- 
ness. He had no consolations— no, not one! 
His trust had been in the world—his delight in 
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its pomps and vanities. Out of (he vortex of 
London, he had never framed a wish or indul- 
ged an ambition. And what was to become of 
him, now that society was closed against him — 
the giddy pleasures of vanity suppressed — the 
aspiring hopes of vaulting ambition blighted for- 
crert 

If upon Henry the Mow had fallen with a less 
withering influence, it was because the weight 
vis lessened by the participation of an affection- 
ate heart — it was because the wound was en- 
Tenomed by the ill blood of selfish vanity. Hen- 
rjr Hamlyn was deeply humiliated by the shame 
Thich had fallen upon his father's house, and 
the discoveries which withdrew from his vener- 
ation the memory he would have delighted to 
honour. But while the darkness of his pros- 
pects was lightened by the contemplative and 
unworldly frame of his mind, the turpitude of 
his father was in some degree extenuated by the 
moderation arising from a more extended philos- 
ophy. To his view, a portion of the crime was 
knargeable upon the vices of our social institu- 
tions and the corruption of a degenerate age. 
h*£ut for the idle emulation of my grandfather 
With Lord Vernon, arising out of an indefinite 
state of society and confusion of classes," argued 
fe, " my father would have remained a thrifty, 
migal, laborious roan of business. To my father, 
the old man bequeathed the choice between ex- 
posing his prodigality to shame, or keeping up 
the farce of pretended opulence and competition 
with the great. The task of dissimulation once 
begun, in deference to the faults and follies of 
his parents — what so easy — what so gradual — at 
the sloping ways of duplicity 1 " In the rash at- 
tempt to retrieve his fortunes and those of his 
clients by desperate speculations, he lost all 
sense of moral obligation. And how excitingly 
did the cheers of society and fawning of inter- 
ested dependants stimulate his progress ! Who 
cared to examine the sources of the opulence 
that conduced to their pleasures or ministered to 
their advantage 1 Moreover, and above all, if 
his command of money were acquired by un- 
lawful means, his application of it was not whol- 
ly unworthy. If he took from the poor, he gave 
to the poor. His charities were boundless — his 
Acts of generosity exemplary. But, alas! alas!" 
Vis again and again the concluding reflection 
of the sorrowing young man, " that ever I should 
he forced to have recourse to sophistry to palliate 
the errors of my once-loved, once-respected fa- 
ther ! I ffemember the time when it would have 
been accounted, from one end of the city to the 
other, the* vilest of calumnies to attribute so 
Butch as a lapse of discretion to Hamlyn the 
banker !" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

*' Close up uii ey*«— for vre are sinni»r« all !" 

Shakjfeaie. 

Among those who suffered most, and with 
Siost self-command, throughout these sad re- 
verses, was Colonel Hamilton. Unblinded, like 
the young Hamlyns, by the instincts of nature 
*n his appreciation of the conduct of him who 
was gone, he experienced all the natural imbit- 
termentjjffeeling arising from consciousness of 
being duped by those in whom we have placed 
the trust of friendship. A great cap, moreover, 
was suddenly created in his existence. He had 
lost his counsellor — his hand-in-hand companion 



— his friend — and without even the comfort of 
bestowing a regret on his memory ! 

.Nevertheless, his sentiments on the occasion 
were characteristic of all the disinterestedness 
and tenderness of his character. He lamented 
his loss of fortune chiefly as the diminution of 
his means of contributing to the happiness of his 
fellow-creatures j and, instead of bewailing him- 
self, after Lord Vernon's fashion, as the most 
ill-used of mankind in being thus treacherously 
stripped of the major part of a fortune which he 
had been toiling his whole life long in banish- 
ment and self-denial to scrape together, he was 
never weary of thanking Heaven tor the interpo- ' 
sition which had detained so large a portion of 
his funds in India till the day of peril was over, 
and invested a lesser one in the nouse in Port- 
land Place. 

11 Consider, my dearest Nelly," said he to his 
daughter-in-law, " that, had that fatal question 
been brought before Parliament only three weeks 
later, the consignment from the Bombay Com- 
pany would have fallen into Hamlyn's hands, 
and been swallowed up with the rest ! Reflect, 
my dear, what it would have been to have been 
reduced to absolute beggary — we, and the poor 
Johnstons and all ! T isn't for myself; for I 
could have made my way to Ghazerapore, and 
found welcome and work from my old Rajah, 
and laid my bones there as well as elsewhere. 
For me and Pincher don't want for much in this 
world, and sha'n't want even that much longer. 
But you, my poor dear child, whom Pve taken 
so much pride and pleasure in filling with hopes 
of being prosperous and happy, you wouldn't 
have borne Indy, Nelly ! For all you're so fond 
of the warmth of Italy, you couldn't have stood 
the climate of Ghnzerapore* And even if you 
could, think what 'twould have been to Harry, 
poor fellow, to find you brought to such misery, 
and know it was occasioned by the iniquity of 
his father ! So you see, my dear, 'twas Heaven's 
own mercy that Mooniee was so slow in fulfil- 
ling his engagements !" 

Poor Ellen submitted to congratulate him, as 
he seemed to desire, on the loss of his two hun- 
dred thousand pounds ; and secretly blessed the 
'tis-well-it's-no-worse philosophy which so thor- 
oughly reconciled him to a stroke oj adversity 
that would not only have driven any other man 
to despair, but perhaps tempted him to visit upon 
the son the crime of the ungrateful sire ! 

" Heaven knows, my dear, 'twould be sinful 
were ire to repine, so well off as we are, when 
others are suffering so much more severely! 
There's poor Miss Creswelt, who had been look- 
ing forward to comfort and competence, left 
without a shilling, and life to begin again, just 
as she had earned the privilege of rest. There's 
that worthy Dr. Grantham, Gluiddle was telling 
us of yesterday, with his large family of chil- 
dren, and his paralytic stroke. There's that 
wretched widow woman, who got hold of me by 
the arm the day I was coming away from Lom- 
bard-street with Harry, and talked about Ham- 
lyn's obligations to her poor dear dead and gone 
John Darley, and that she should be turned out 
of the stnble-vard where she'd bided for forty 
years. There** Sir Robert Maitland, whom I 
myself betrayed into the scrape; and, a*wve all, 
there's poor, dear Markham, so broken-hearted, 
yet so resigned ; with the children crying round 
his knees for their mother, who, were he to die 
to-morrow, would, maybe, be crying fnr broad I 
As to those ^oot sowY& tvQA^vfe^kA^&tix 
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Nelly ! The more I think of ii all, the more I 
feel that I cannot be sufficiently grateful to 
Providence for such a mitigation of my lot, and 
the power of yielding them .some assistance !" 

Another person who drank with submission 
the bitter lees of the chalice of humiliation pre- 
sented to her lips, was the bankers unfortunate 
widow. In the comfort afforded bv the succour- 
able hand extended towards her children by the 
brothers who, through life, had held apart from 
her husband, and in the unaltered a flection of 
young Dartford for her beloved daughter, she 
found unlooked-for alleviations. 

From the first hour of their tribulation, she 
perceived, by the care with which on all occa- 
sions the marquis chose to identity himself with 
Walter and Henry in their filial endeavours, 
that his intentions were unchanged by all that 
had occurred or might occur. And when, at 
the close of a month's mourning^ne pressed for 
her consent to an immediate marriage, under 
the sanction of his whole family, Mrs. Haral/n 
indulged in pious feelings of gratitude to Heaven 
for the tranquil destiny thus provided lor her 
daughter, without a single grovelling idea or 
self-degradation. Conscious of the generosity 
of Dartford's conduct, she felt that it could meet 
with no richer reward than the affection of such 
a heart as Lydia's ; and, in according the credit 
due to the young lover, did equal justice to the 
merits of her child. 

It was from the house of her worthy uncle that 
Lydia went forth, in soberness and tranquillity, 
without so much as laving aside her mourning 
attire, to become the bride of one of the first 
nobles in the realm. In scarcely any other spot 
would she have found courage to leave her moth- 
er at such a moment. But the house of An- 
drew Harrington was one in which Mrs. Ilam- 
lyn could abide without a painful sense of de- 
pendauce. He was a widower. His only child, 
a daughter some years younger than Harriet, 
not only adored her cousins, but was eminently 
benefited by Miss C res well's sojourn under her 
father's roof; and towards his sister, the blunt 
meichant was uniformly and tenderly scrupulous 
in moderating his expressions and mollifying his 
deportment. She had no difficulty in perceiving 
that, if Walter had no severer Mentor, he bad 
also not a truer friend on earth, than his uncle 
Andrew. 

11 For that young man, Sophy," he would some- 
times say to his sister, " all that has happened is 
for the be«t. The break-up was just in time. 
He was not quite spoiled — was spared the evil 
which I am assured awaited him of having a 
silly, useless, expensive doll of a wife upon his 
hands — and has learned the value of worldly 
friendships and the hollowness of fashionable 
life. A few more years to take the nonsense 
quite out of him, and I don't desire better than 
to have him for a son-in-law. Little Sophy will 
take a couple of hundred thousands or so to the 
man who chooses to call himself Harrington for 
her sake (as good a name as Hamlyn, as I fear 
you've found out to your cost!); and it will be 
your own fault, my dearest sister, if you do not, 
in the interim, make my poor neglected girl all 
you can wish in a daughter-in-law !" 

An interruption shortly occurred, however, in 
the attentions of the aunt, the lessons of the 
govcrnes*!, and the delight which Sophy Har- 
rington was beginning to take in the society of 
her cousins. Soon after the Marchioness of 
^rtiord was settled- in her new home, her be- 



loved mother was beset with the warmest invi- 
tations. 

" You would not hear of a visit to Dartford 
Hall at my husband's entreaty!" wrote Lydia; 
" will you persist, dearest of mothers, in your 
refusal to myself 1 I am not half happy here, 
till I have you and Harriet under my roof." 

And when the dearest of mothers arrived in 
Shropshire, she found that one of those miracles 
which prove that wealth can sometimes be a 
blessing had been wrought in her behalf! Such 
a cottage — surrounded by such a garden — and 
furnished with such elegant simplicity as never 
cottage was furnished before — had been com- 
pleted for her use ! Furniture, plate, linen, books, 
not only marked with her name, but chosen wila 
such careful and tender deference for all her 
tastes and occupations ! Not a flower, not an 
author that she loved, but was there to greet 
her ; and though nothing could be more unpre- 
tending than the little snuggery, it was so well 
distributed as to contain everything and every- 
body; Harriet's and Miss Creswell's roomad-B* 
joining her mother's: and not only dens for* 
Waller and Henry, nut pleasant spare chaohA 
bers for Colonel Hamilton and Ellen, whenever^ 
they could be prevailed upon to join the family • 
party at Dartford Hall. * f 

At present, they seemed riveted to the manor* i 
The first removal to Burlington from town was 1 
a severe effort to the poor colonel. He had 
scarcely courage to pass the lodge-gates of 
Dean Park, and almost as little to survey from 
his library- windows the Braxham woods over- 
hanging the Hyde. 

" Nevertheless, disagreeable as it all is, my « 
dear, and painfully as I am haunted, which ever 
way I turn, by reminiscences of poor Hamlyn 1 
and his dear wile and girls, I feel it my duty to ; 
be here. The place is mine for the next twenty 
years; and if I don't abide in't, who viUf 
Luckily, the means arc led me. I can't keep- 
it up in quite the style I intended, but we. may 
live here decently, Nelly, and pay our way. I 
must look sharper a Her Kobson, and you be a bit | 
of a hous'iie (if Goody Johnston will let yon)- ; 
For you see, my dear,"Ovington has lost every- . 
thing in losing Dean Park (which mayn't find a j 
purchaser for ages, considering the difficolties 
about the title), to say nothing of poor dear 
MaUam Markham, who'll never find a substi- 
tute while the world stands; and this, without 
considering the ruin wrought in every house 
within twenty miles round by that sinf m bank- 
ruptcy ! So if you and I were to absent our- 
selves, and the village to lose the profit of the « 
manor being inhabited, in addition to ail the j 
rest, I should feel that we had much to answer { 
for!" 1 

It sometimes puzzled the good colonel to de- 
termine how matters would be arranged as re- 
garded this determination to reside at Burling- 
ton, when the period arrived for Henry, who 
was completing his studies at Cambridge in 
compliance with the desire of his uncles, to ful- 
fil his engagements with the " beautiful Ellen," 
in compliance with his own — in a spot so hateful 
to his feelings from its vicinity to Dean Park. 
For, with all Mrs. Hamilton's grateful affection 
for her un trust woi thy father-in-law, she still 
persisted in her bad habit of keeping her little 
love affairs a secret from him; and had never 
afforded him a hint either that the word of Lord 
Crawley and interest of the six Klvas»ton votes 
was pledged to procure an appointment abroad 
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>r him whom the hints «>f Lady Devercux and 
le tact of Lord Edward Sutton readily pointed 
ut to the family at Orineau as his successful 
tVal ; or that she and Harry had already agreed 

> spend the first two months alter taking his 
fgree in happy companionship with her under 
le roof of his kind mother, who had already 
iken the stump of myrtle under her protection, 
ad placed a bracket in her little drawing-room 
i support Gibson's beautiful bust of Diana. 

But if Ellen left the good old gentleman thus 
lirly in the basket, it was only because she was 
>rming ulterior projects of happiness for hiin- 
ilf, which, prematurely to announce, would 
ave been assuredly to mar. Moreover, Mrs. 
lamilton was not without hopes that the wind- 
ig-up of Sir Roger Burlington's affairs, which 
'as taking place in the hands of a Master in 
hancery, in consequence of the death of the 
ustee, might enable Lady Burlington to return 

> England and bring up her son on his paternal 
states ; in which case, nothing would be easier 
r more agreeable to Colonel Hamilton than to 
uicel the lease. 

The most painful trial, meanwhile, experi- 
Aced by Ellen and the guod colonel, among the 
lany that awaited them on their return into 
Varwickshire, was their first interview with 
le near. Mortifications they bore without win- 
ing. The impertinent self-consequence of Bar- 
iw of Aide rh am, who forced himself upon them 
i a morning visit, for the sole purpose of chant- 
ig his Paeaus, that the man by whom the county 
oui been disgraced, and the tunds of its hospital 
rid lunatic asylum plundered, did not belong to 
ne of " the old county families," was a thing 
i smile at ; and the ill-repressed exultation of 
rratwycke of Gratwycke House at the certainty 
tat, henceforth, his donations to the Warwick- 
lire charities would be first in magnitude on 
le list, a thing ibr christianlv compassion. But 

wis a severe ordeal to walk through that mis- 
rable viliage — that village, whose almshouses 
nd infirmary were now closely shuttered up — 
iat village, -whose rags had been taxed and 
those barley-loaves rendered scant to swell the 
rufiiMon of the base impostor who had so long 
re tended to act as its benefactor — to the mim- 
ic but once cheerful vicarage, whose house- 
old gods that hollow-hearted guest of princes 
nd haranguer of senates, Hainlyn the banker, 
ad stamped irretrievably into dust! 

"I wish to the Lord o' Mercy the meeting 
ras over, Nelly !" faltered the colonel, as they 
ntcredthe well- known swing-gate and the Utile 
arden, now weedy and disordered from neglect. 

I can't bear the thoughts of seeing her chair 
mptv and those poor little ones in their black 
rocks. Well ! she's in a belter place ! If any 
ne can be sure of salvation, 'tis such a meek 
nd self-denying soul as she was. Nelly ! I wish 
le meeting was oyer !" 

It was a great relief to the old gentleman to 
nd that Dr. Markharn had just stepped across 
le fields to Durdan's farm. But Ellen, aware 
ow much it had cost them both to prepare for 
ntering the house, was resolved that the benefit 
f the effort should not be lost. Besides, she 
ad some little presentsjn her pocket which she 
ad bronchi from town for the children; and 
fter asking to have them brought into the par- 
)ur, walked boldly in. As the colonel had rore- 
dd, it was sad work to look upon the vacant 
hair and formal, tidy room; in comparison 
ith the liner of the old work-table, on which 



clothes for the poor were always in progress, or 
the children's spelling-twoks, with their dogs' 
ears, lying about as if they had a right to be 
there. Ellen would have given much but to 
have seen a skein of silk or ball of cotton on 
the carpel. She had not felt so heart-bound 
since she abided under the same roof with the 
unburied body of the banker. 

Nor .were her feelings much relieved when 
little Kilty made her appearance— hiding her 
now shy face — led in by the nurse too happy in 
having a new visiter to whom she could relate 
the oft-told tale of her poor dear angel of a 
dead-aud-gone mistress's sufferings ; and how, if 
there was a God in heaven, Hamlyn, the banker, 
would be brought to eternal punishment I 

" She never held up her head alter the news, 
ma'am!" said she, while the colonel turned 
away to the window, pretending not to hear, 
but in reality to conceal his emotion. " The 
poor babe, ma'am, was still-born — never stiired, 
the doctor said, from the moment of its poor 
mother's hearing of Squire Hamlin's having 
made away with himself. And at last, ma'am, 
when the fever and delirrum coin' on, 'twas the 
most affecting thing as ever was heard, how the 

f>oor dear soul kept talking of the ruined fami- 
ies in the village, one by one — how i>oor old 
Parsons would have no coals or blankets this 
winter for his rheumatism — and what the car- 
penter's orphans would do — and such like ; and 
then, bursting out a-singing, all as one as she 
■ was in the organ-loft ; and never did Jier poor 
{ voice sound finer nor more sweet than only half 
! an hour afore she died— and master's hand in 
hers, begging her to compose herself, and not 
sing so — and she laughing outright, and then, a 
prayer, and then, Hying off to Maiy Haines, the 
poor 'oman as went up for a cancer from Oving- 
ton to the county Hospital; and at last, another 
hymn, as clear and .sweet as a nightingale! 
Everybody present said it was the song of the 
angels!" 

ll She is an angel, Mrs. Smith!" cried the 
colonel, turning abruptly round— "an angel 
with God !" 

And the poor nurse, whose face was already 
covered with her apron, sobbed only the louder 
for that assurance. 

" If you'd but ha 1 heard the poor dear children 
a-calling after their mamma, sir, those first two 
or three days !" said she ; '• I'm sure I thought 
poor master would ha' gone distracted ! Not 
that he's much lietter now, sir. Look here !" 
continued the good woman, opening the door of 
a little vestibule that led to the vicarage-garden, 
and pointing to a bonnet and shawl that were 
hanging up, which Ellen recognised from hav- 
ing hundreds of times met poor Mrs. Markharn 
arrayed in them, when fulfilling her errands of 
charity in the village. "Master won't hear of 
these being taken down, ma'am! though it goes 
to everybody's heart to see 'em still hanging 
there. 1 got up betimes, one morning, afore he 
was astir, and moved 'em, and thought he'd 
never miss 'em. Bless you, sir ! as he came 
through the hall to read morning prayers, he 
saw at a glance they was gone, and know'd no- 
body 'd dare to touch 'em but me. So, ' Smith !' 
said he, ' let those things be instantly replaced! 1 
And them as ever heard master speak in that 
tone, sir, know there's to be no reply. So I 
went and fetched 'cm on the instnnt, with tears 
in my eyes. And ever since, ma'am, I've no- 
ticed that when poor folks qua. <aC \te»& itf&tasQSi 
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coraes to ask for assistance (and since Ham- 
lyn's failure master's obliged to think fence about 
granting it, where he didn't used to think oncci), 
the first thing as ever he does is to glance up at 
that poor.shawland bonnet; as much as to say, 
if she was still here, mypoor people, you wouldn't 
have been forced to come here to ask for help ! 
But God's will be done !" 

At the close of this mournful narrative, Ellen, 
who was petting poor little Kitty upon her knee, 
found that her own tears were stealing down the 
little white shoulder of the child ; whose usual 
spirits were gone, and who, now left wholly to 
servants, seemed frightened rather than pleased 
by the endearments of a lady — a lady who was 
not mamma ! She looked up wistfully into the 
face that was weeping over her ; lor, to a child, 
tears are synonymous with pain, punishment, 
offence ; and lor a month past, nothing else had 
met her little saddened eyes. 

At that moment the vicar passed the window 
rapidly, and entered the room to welcome his 
unexpected guests. He was thin, haggard, pale 
— but made an effort to meet them with a smile 
— that he might not sfeem the only one unable to 
adopt his prescribed submission of " God's will 
be done !" 

But the poor child allowed him no time for 
his intended welcome. Extending her little 
arms towards him, as though she had at last 
found a friend, she exclaimed, with imperfect 
utterance, " Take me home, dear papa — I want 
to go home — I want to go home !" 

M You arc at home, my darling — hush, hush ! 
you arc at home," fNiispered the poor father, 
pressing her to his heart. • 

" No, no ! Kitty wants to go home !" reiterated 
the child, in a plaintive, piteous voice. And 
though that mournful cry was unintelligible to 
the ears of the Hamiltons, it wrung the heart of 
the poor vicar; who, on the day of his wife's 
funeral, ere the stone was rolled to the door of 
the sepulchre, had been rash enough to take his 
infant in his arms, and, accompanied by his sob- 
bing boys, show them the last resting-place of 
their mother; so that, in after-life, they might 
know where that holy woman was laid — and 
how her coffin had been scattered over with pre- 
cious herbs by the hands of the poor — the poor 
whom she had comforted — the poor whom she 
had fed ; a tribute how worthy to efface the 
sprinkling of dust to dust, wherewith the forms 
of ihc Church symbolically degrade our dead ! 

But the impression of this spectacle on the 
younger child had been most injurious. While 
the elder ones, with more extended knowledge, 
recoiled from the idea of darkness and the tomb, 
the younger, the tender infant, accustomed to 



nestle in its mother.** bosom, knew only that 

mamma was sleeping there — that before her 

lay her tender, patient, lovinr, thoughtful mother. 

Thenceforward, she iiad no home elsewhere! 

The vicarage was empty, her nursery a desert, 

the parlour silent, lonely, comfortless ; even bier 

father no longer the kind, happy papa of better 

days. The child was* right She wanted her 

mother. Where a mother is, is always hornet 
♦ ♦•• + * 

We owe it, however, to the patience of oar 
readers to turn a brighter page at parting, and 
enable them to forget the sufferings of the Mak- 
er's wife in the consolations of the banker's 
widow. Surrounded by her prosperous children 
and beautiful grandchildren, and on the eve of 
witnessing the happy marriage of her younger 
girl with Lord Edward Sutton, to the sincere 
satisfaction of the amiable family at Ormeao, 
Mrs. Hamlvn retains all her former angelic 
serenity— all her humble trust in the protcctiM 
of that Providence, by whom, for its own *i* 
purposes, her earlier days were chastened witk 
affliction. Though her friend, Lady Burlingtoa, 
is happily established at the manor, she hai 
never lound courage to revisit the neighbor* 
hood ; nor, though their mutual friends Jor f> 
moment anticipated the probability of a nearer 
connexion between the gentle Sophia and the 
frank old soldier, to whom she has ever been 
the object of devoted regard, has she ever imfi- 
ciently relaxed from her grave reserve of widow- 
hood, to encourage hiin to the risk of losing a 
friend by an attempt to convert her into a wife. 

Henry's children, meanwhile, are General : 
Hamilton's heirs ; nor were they or Ellen kssdear 
to the affections of the excellent mother-in-Uw, | 
than the noble boys of Lord and Lady Dartfoid, 
or the fairy girl of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Har- 
rington. 

To repair the evils occasioned by the mis- 
: doings of the head of the family has beea, of 
course, impossible. But it is noticed that the 
! habits of both Walter and Henry are frugality 
; itself; and the aid which periodically reaches 
the poor of Ovington, and the alleviation* re- 
ceived by many of the humbler sufferers by the 
failure of the branch of Hamlvn and Co., can 
only be referred to the conscientious mercy of 
his representatives. Moreover, even the tfera 
brothers of Mrs. Hamlyn are beginning to fore- 
see so favourable a return from the South Ameri- 
can speculations as may eventually compensate 
the evils so wantonly created by the fraodoient 
banker, and afford a golden sunset to the stormy 
days of the virtuous and unoffending Binku s 
Wife. 



THE END, 
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PEERS AND PARVENUS. 



CHAPTER I. 



oe, Inmortal ! 



to thy grave. Butlm. 

nuaial degree of stir au/1 bustle was 
ble one midsummer day in the house- 
Hi lingdon Hall, a fine old seat in Lan- 
be.ongfog to a fine young lord, who 
boii his title and income from the pro- 
Housemaids and lady's maids were 
idd:ng. with an air of importance, along 
idors ; and a chaise, with jaded and 
; post-horses, waAjrawn up near the 
Some event of considerable importance 
Jently in progress. 

jutler stood on the steps of the grand 
overlooking the park, exhibiting his 
ed face and broad white waistcoat; 
nth an outspread hand overshading his 
i peered out upon the distant domain, 
i of obtaining a glimpse of my lord, who 
nteied out after luncheon with his dogs. 
jOtc Hillingdon was to be seen ! Divers 
of the house, from the standard foot- 
!iis plush and tags to the stable-helper 
jstian suit, were vainly dispatched in 
if him ; and it was not till his return 
rs afterwards, at the summons of the 
ong, that his lordship was apprised by 
dame, arrayed in dimity and valenci- 
hat he was father of a son and heir, and 
' lady was " as well as could be ex- 

lord" expected, apparently, that she 
>e as well as usual ; for instantly rush- 
ler apartment, without regard to the 
ions of the nurse or the warning of 
window- shutters and muffled doors, he 
I in his usual robust and sportsmanlike 
> the invalid his joy that all was over, 
gratitude at being blest with a boy. 
Hillingdon was too languid either to 
trate or reply ; but the stately dame in 
lastened to conduct him into the adjoin- 
mber ; where, attended by half-a-dozen 
, chattering ladies of the bedchamber, 
v-born babe, half smothered in lace and 
:, lay nestling in a costly crib, as fine as 
Iding, and rosewood could render the 
ceptacle of a creature of clay, newly 
;d into a world of care and tribulation, 
lade way for the happy father ; who was 
ed to admire bis own dimple on the chin 
ttle son, and my lady's sweet smile upon 
ich were just then distorted by a recent 
physic into an expression of consider- 
staste for the ways of this world. But 
[illingdon, if less enthusiastic than the 
was too much gratified by the birth of 



an heir to his estate to care about its claims to 
the personal beauty of either parent. The 
village bells were about to be rung and bonfire*) 
to blaze in the park, though the dimple in the 
chin might be apocryphal, and Lady Hillingdon'* 
sweet smile decidedly supposititious. 

The value of this acquisition to the family 
was, in fact, exceedingly enhanced by having 
been four years waited for. Lord Hillingdon, 
after succeeding to the family title and estates 
in early boyhood, and going through the usual 
aristocratic routine of Eton and Oxford, had 
fallen desperately in love at the first ball of his 
first season in town, with the sweet face of a 
certain Emma Corbet, displayed there for the 
express purpose of being fallen in love with ; 
the daughter of parents of moderate fortune, 
ambitious of forming good matches for their 
children. They bad made a dash beyond their 
means, in order to introduce the lovely Emma 
into society ; and thought themselves sufficient- 
ly rewarded for their risk when, within a week 
of his first introduction, young Hillingdon made 
proposals in form ; and within six, was honored 
with their daughter's hand at the altar. 

So fashionable a wedding naturally called 
forth the comments of the newspapers and the 
envy of many of their readers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Corbet, though they could give no fortune to 
the bride, chose to dazzle the eye* of the world 
by a splendid trousseau ; and Emma, the ap- 
pliances and means of whose vanity had hither- 
to been limited, was justified in tfce inference 
that the grand object of matrimony is to ex- 
change tiffany for velvet, and jaceonot for 
brocade. During the month that preceded her 
nuptials, she was continually summoned from 
the side of her adoring Hillingdon, to try on 
dresses or decide upon the comparative shades 
of a satin. She heard of nothing but finery ! 
and the point-lace of her wedding-gown was 
far more voluminously discussed in her hearing 
than the duties of the holy estate into which 
she was about to enter. 

Her mother exulted loudly, indeed, in the ex- 
cellence of the match, while her father protest- 
ed that Emma was a devilish lucky girl ; but 
as no mention of Lord Hillingdon's personal 
qualities entered into their enumeration of the 
advantages of the connexion, the bride was left 
to conclude that the chief part of her good for- 
tune consisted in the coronet embroidered on 
her cambric handkerchiefs and pincushion cov- 
ers, and the case of family jewels reported to 
be resetting for her use. 

Emma Corbet was not yet eighteen ; and 
her first season in town, «bwfct ^TOt\fe\A^«t 
last, had not deaVto^ed \\tft *X\u^wi\Vj <A 
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arising from the previous seventeen passed 
almost exclusively in the dull school-room of 
her father's obscure residence at Hindon Manor. 
Drilled into a prodigious waste of useless know- 
ledge and a thousand trivial pursuits, by a 
governess selected by Mrs. Corbet on account 
of the slightness of her salary, the young girl 
welcomed her introduction into society as the 
means of escape from Miss Rickets ; and even 
yejoiced in the prospect of her aristocratic 
alliance, chieflyas relieving her from all chance 
of a return to Hindon, where three younger 
■ sisters were being persecuted according to the 
* gHttmost rigor of the law of governesses. 
* «Xhe Cornets were people who did nothing 
to- conciliate the confidence of their children. 
' Thetetfaain object in life was to appropriate a 
small income to the best advantage yand ena- 
ble their offspring to push their own way in the 
jj- world, and take as early a flight as possible from 
• . the parent nest. They were pleased to find 
. ' their children, like their partridges, strong on the 

wing. 
i But although it is the custom to portray all 
persons whose affections are neglected in early 
life, as having a prodigious fund of unbroached 
sensibility ready to lavish on the first person 
ambitious of their lore,, there cannot be a greater 
mistake. The heart requires almost as much 
i education as the mind. People accustomed to 
see no importance ascribed to the exercise of 
the affections, become gradually inaccessible 
to their influence ; and Emma Corbet knew 
nothing of the happiness derivable from the 
gentler sympathies of human nature. The only 
misery she had ever heard bewailed, was pov- 
erty ; the only possessions she had ever beard 
coveted, were equipages, jewels, a good bouse 
in town, and a fine seat in the country. It was 
out natural, therefore, that she should behold 
in Lord Hillingdon, the " fortunate accident " 
that was to confer these blessings on herself; 
rather than a frank, reckless, warm-hearted, 
good'huroor^nVyouog man, who, overlooking her 
want of fortune and connexion, and worship- 
ping her beauty, was eager to place in her keep- 
ing the hono/s of his future life. 

Mr. Corbet complained grievously of the in- 
difference evinced by Lord Hillingdon towards 
the progress of his new earriages, and the terms 
of his new settlements ; and Mrs. Corbet was 
often indignant at his exactions upon Emma's 
time and attention, to the detriment of the 
rival claims of milliners and mantua-makers. 
. But Emma was too accustomed to find her 
girlish errors magnified into crimes by her 
parents, to feel alarmed by their accusations 
against the volatility of her future lord; and 
accompanied him eventually to St. George's 
Church, satisfied that it would be no very 
difficult matter to be happy as the wife of a 
peer of the realm*, with twenty thousand a year, 
each a profusion of. fine jewels, and so hearty 
a laugh. 

Released from the durance of an unhappy 
home, she soea gave w * v to tttfi exuberance of 
her girlish apirits. The united ages of the 
bride and bridegroom did not amount to. forty 
years; the hereditary legislator and dignified 
Bearcat being in feet nothing more than an ill- 
*de<Mtedfiii*ndbojt intent upon the pursuit of 
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Still, wherever they went, they rude a fa- 
vorable impression. Both were young and in- 
genuous ; Lady Hillingdon pretty in ter person, 
and Lofrl Hillingdon gentlemanly ir. his man- 
ners. IgYima, who persevered in he intention 
of keeping as far as possible away from Hindon 
after her marriage, made the amen<U honorable 
to her parents by inviting .her next sister, 
Sophia, to pass the following season with her 
in town, and promoting her interests in life by 
exhibiting the charms o£a new Miss Corbet at 
balls, operas, and dejeuners ; while her lord, 
as keen a sportsmen. as he had been an im- 
passioned lover, ^WlA| Jiillingdon Hall the 
pleasantest and ^M^Mrftsb^ s£aL in hie 
native county; ^ccoHHfe masterahip.of the 
hounds, and converf9MB*iofB*, into ajni hotel 
for the benefit of all thelox-hunter* aft** **" 
quaintance. ... , ' .J • ■„ 

Thus engrossed, the> hsyband ay country'* 
sports, the wife -by London pleajpjrcs, they had 
no leisure to regret the want or children, dat- 
ing the first three years. But bounds and 
hospitality, opera-boxes and fetes — r rente 
roads into a larger income than that of 
Hillingdon. On? tham^urth season after their 
union, though the^Jfte%s (with two anmar* 
ried daughters to be quartered upon her)ienfe- 
sented the impossibility of Emma's remaining 
all the year round in Lancashire, Lord HJttag- 
don represented with equal firmness the im- 
possibility of engaging a bouse in Tondan \ and 
it was then that her ladyship began, for ts)e mat 
time, to fancy that a nursery might form an 
amusing occupation for her leisure. Lord 
Hillingdon, absorbed in field sports, coeld no 
longer be reckoned upon as a companion ; and 
the neighborhood being a London-going neigh- 
borhood, Emma had no one, during the session 
or season, to whom she could display her finery 
or unfold her gossip. 

No sooner had she formed a wish lor chil- 
dren, than destiny, which seemed to take de- 
light in favoring, her ambitions, announced tee 
prospect of an heir. Her lord, who had began 
to look with animosity upon a certain Frank 
JoddreU, his cousin and heir presumptive, con- 
gratulated himself on the change of family 
politics ; and in due time, midsummer brought 
the promised olive-branch to Hilliogdoo Hatt» 
and the jaded posters the family physician, tt> 
delight the young couple with prognosticatjoat 
that the babe would be the finest in tbe county, 
and an honor to their ancient bouse. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tboof h the Mine son, with all-dUftulve 
BUuh la the rwe and in tbe diamood btu 
We prize the efforts of hie stronger power, 
And jaatly set the gem above the flower. 



On the same midsummer afternoon that wit- 
nessed the birth of an heir to the house of HftV 
lingdon, a day-laborer wbo was assisting to get 
in the hay of farmer Hobos at Bilston, was ar- 
rested by a ragged little girl of eleven er twelve 
years old, with an entreaty that he weald 
hurry home, because "Mother was poorly." 

The helot was, of course, too consoioua ef 

his duty to hurry home, or anywhere eine, whew 

1 4V ~ Hrr 1 * Ht — " m — r u; ir inilmifiasl 
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mod the sky threatening over bead. A thunder- 
storm was evidently impending; and the roar 
of old Hobbs's indignation would have mingled 
with that of heaven's artillery, had Kichard 
Cleve presumed to leave his work two hours 
before the appointed time. The poor man, 
desired his little girl therefore to go and fetch 
neighbor Grubbin and the parish doctor; en- 
tertaining no doubt that on his arrival at homo, 
after his work was done, the event, of annual 
occurrence in his family, would have yielded 
him a seventh child to provide for, in addition 
to the half-dozen already extant. He seemed 
to work the harder on farmer Hobbs's accouut, 
in consideration of the increasing wants which 
•uoh an augmentation of his family mu&t entail 
upon himself. 

Very little did poor Cleve. anticipate that the 
crisis which rendered him again a father, was 
to render him a widower ! As evening came 
on, and the big drops 'of the storm fell silently 
and heavily like tears from the sullen sky upon 
the fragrant haycocks collected in huge heaps iu 
the meadow, there came a second messenger — 
one of his own ragged boys — inviting him (in 
a message from neighbor (irabbin, rendered al- 
most incomprehensible by the breathless haste 
of the child) to lose no time, for " the good 
'oman was badly." Five minutes afterwards, 
as he was anxiously waiting the arrival of 'he 
farmer iu the meadow to obtain the leave of 
absence which the coming rain rendered a 
matter of so much moment, the rusty suit of 
the parish doctor suddenly exhibited its pro- 
fessional grimness at the gate ; where, having 
beckoned the husbandman from his toils, he 
added to the intelligence that "all was over" — 
the apostrophe of ■• God's will be done : — " 

The sable practitioner seemed to fancy that 
by this pious figure of speech he had intimated 
the worst to Richard Cleve. 

" But Margery, sir ■" persisted the poor man, 
doffing his straw hat to the man scientific, in 
spite of the thickening rain-drops, — 'Mar- 
gery!" 

"Your wife, my good fellow, is at rest." 

"The best thing as could hap to her," re- 
sponded Cleve, believing the doctor to announce 
that his patient was enjoying a comfortable 
sleep; "and if so be we was to lose the 
babby, why we've children enow already ; and, 
as your honor says, God's will be done." 

" Hasten home, then, to the house, my good 
friend," added the doctor, gratified to find the 
surviving moiety of his deceased patient recon- 
cile himself so readily to his loss. " Neighbor 
Grabbin is sorely put to it for help , and the 
children are crying round her for their mother." 

Released from all fear of his employer by the 
doctor's injunction, Cleve trudged away to his 
hovel, completely led astray by the metaphori- 
cal genius of the too line-spokau apothecary. 
But on its very threshold, alas ! he was startled 
by the frantic outcries of his bereaved family ; 
and the first object that met his view within, 
was poor Margery, lying with closed eyes upon 
her bed of anguish, insensible for evermore to 
the wants and troubles she had confronted with 
so brave a spirit. The kisses of her younger 
children, who had climbed up to wake her by 
their endearments from that unnatural sleep, 
produced no change upon that death-cold face ; 



and new-born twins, who were venting their 
feeble cries on neighbor Grabbin's lap in the 
adjoining shed, afforded a wretched exchange 
to Richard Cleve for the kind, frugal, industrious 
wife who had been a blessing to his necessitous 
home. 

He saw how it was. In the flurry of the un- 
expected event, the nurse and doctor bad been 
intent only on the preservation of these two 
wretched infants •! Had he been there, things 
would have been otherwise. The tender wife 
— the valuable mother would not have been ne- 
glected. Had he been there, Margery might 
have been saved. But it was too late ; and, 
weak as a child and pale as ashes, the strong 
man sank on his knees by the bedside ; and 
took into his hard, sunburnt hands the cold 
hand which daily labor, unremitting from the 
cradle to the coffin, had rendered almost as cal- 
lous as his own. 

Had an intruder of high degree sought shelter 
at that moment in the cabin from the storm 
that was raging without, he might have moral- 
ized upon the destinies of one whose childhood 
had never sported — whose youth had never 
smiled — and whose maturity had been a per- 
petual struggle with the common wants of na- 
ture, not only in her own person, but in those 
of the beings she had brought into a world of 
woe. 

But Richard Cleve was happily less compre- 
hensive in his philosophy. He looked upon her 
as she lay, calm, and with an unwonted smile 
upon her care-worn countenance ; and invoking 
her as the best of wives, mothers, daughters, 
neighbors, Christians, felt that the tears were 
wiped forever from her face — that her probation 
was past — that she had entered into her rest — 
that she was crowned with her crown of im- 
mortality. It was only himself that he pitied ; 
himself and the eight motherless children who 
were moaning around him for comfort and for 
bread. 

But what is called •• the luxury of woe" is 
no luxury for the million. It was not a moment 
for sensibility. The dead and the 4iving alike 
claimed attendance ; the motherless, roodlcss 
infants— the mother beyond the reach of hunger 
or pain. Throughout that stormy night, while 
the thunder roared, and the blue lightning, 
flashing through the casement upon the face of 
the dead, overpowered the flickering rushlight 
burning between the bed of death and the 
wooden cradle wherein the two helpless inno- 
cents were alternately placed, Richard Cleve 
forgot his own sorrows while exerting himself 
for the sake of those who had now no other 
friend in the world. 

At daybreak, he set forth to the workhouse 
to ask a parish coffin for the good woman, 
whom, in her lifetime, his own labors had not 
sufficed to maintain; and to settle with the 
overseers that on the morrow she should be hid 
in the dust. For the poor, who resign so much 
of which we take no account, are denied even 
the solace of mourning. The crowded cottage 
of the day-laborer is no safe shelter for the ashes 
of the dead ; and it was a relief, even to those 
who loved her, when Margery Clere was de- 
posited in the grave, and her sunriTors left at 
leisure to bestow their whole attention upon 
those she had left mott&ttess. 
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CHAPTER III. 

M dxm that are born to «rtau» neglect Industry and have 
•■* no business bat to spend, he, being born to honor, believe* 

himself to be no further concerned than to consume and 

waste it— Butlkr. 

The exclamations which, day after day, were 
destined to delight the convalescence of Lady , 
Hillingdon, that her babe was the sweetest of 
babes, her boy the most promising of boys, ' 
were more founded on fact than is generally ' 
the case where the infant is clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and the mother, the lady of a 
lord. 

Master Joddrell had been already baptized by 
the then regal name of George ; — baptized, not 
christened ;— for the christening of an heir to a 
noble house is a matter of too much moment 
to be hurried over at a moment's notice, with 
L only the parish priest to officiate, and the fami- 
ly to witness the officiation. Though Mr. Lech- 
mere might do very well to baptize the Honora- 
ble George, a bishop must solemnize the rite 
where royalty was sponsor. * 

Ten months afterwards, therefore, when the 
probability of a second accession to the family, 
in the midst of the session, determined Lord 
Hillingdon to engage for one more season a 
house in town, the " Morning Post " was au- 
thorized to announce the grand celebration, 
crowned by a banquet and ball, which rendered 
the boy a Christian, and his nurse the proudest 
of nurses. 

On the point of becoming again a mother, 
Lady Hillingdon lavished on this memorable 
occasion all the fopperies and fineries which 
maternal vanity could suggest ; and, whether 
in St. James's square or at Hillingdon Hall, 
was careful to render the boy as much a source 
of expense to his family,' and trouble to those 
who had the care of him, as the eldest son of 
an aristocratic house has a right divine to be. 

It was astonishing, indeed, that such a su- 
pererogation of pains rendered him neither sick 
nor sorry, for a finer little fellow was never 
seen ; an<*when, at six years old, he bestrode a 
Shetland pony, of which the mane and tail 
swept the fashionable dust of Hyde Park, every 
knowing groom and coachman of May-fair turned 
round to applaud the ease and spirit of Master 
JoddreU's seat, and predict that he would turn 
out the right thing, and become a " a good un " 
in time. 

But, while the heir of the house of Hillingdon 
was thus progressing, the house itself exhibited 
considerable dilapidation. Ten years of ill-as- 
sorted matrimony had deteriorated the very na- 
ture of Emma and her husband . Their unculti- 
vated minds, like other desert spots, were throw- 
ing up weeds and thistles. At eight-and-twenty, 
Lady Hillingdon was a flirt and a coquette, 
given over to vanity and folly : while, at thirty, 
Lord Hillingdon allowed his sportsmanship to 
degenerate into a profession. His lordship was 
now on the turf. TattersalTs and the Jockey 
Club had made him a London man, though Par- 
liament and the Corbet family could not. His 
days and nights were now wasted in clubs and 
. betting-stands, training-stables and gunsmiths' 
•bops ; and ever? twentieth phrase that pro- 
ceeded from bis upe included a bet. 

If misery make a man acquainted with 
m bedfdkmB. hum flub makoa him ft- 



miliar with still stranger. Hillingdon, at the* 
period of his marriage so gentlemanly in hi* 
deportttfent, so select in his acquaintance, was 
now thif associate of grooms and scamps. He 
had not courage to shrink from contact with 
vices to which his follies were so misera"biy 
akin ; and in pocket, as in reputation, he was 
considerably out at elbows. His income was 
dipped, his estates mortgaged. The fine an- 
cestral oaks of Hillingdon Hall were gone ; and 
(as Mrs. Corbet often remarked to her husband 
in the frequent bursts of indignation at the dis- 
regard with which they were treated by Lord's 
and Lady Hillingdon, the old house was begin* ( 
ning to look like a manufactory, standing ah 
in the centre of the naked park. There 
something, indeed, almost amounting to sani- 
tation in the tone in which she compared -{to 
manifest degradation w^th the flourishing peat 
perity of Shrub's Hill, the seat of the thrivag 
merchant by whom their second daughter, So- 
phia, bad been raised to the presidency of oos 
of the most high-guilt mansions of Portland 
place, and one of the snuggest properties in lbs 
money-growing county of gurrey. 

41 What are you going to do with yourself 
this autumn 1" demanded Mra/Corbet of Lady 
Hillingdon, on the eve of departing for Hindoo. 
Manor, after a season spent in attempting, oa 
a reduced scale, for her two younger daughters, 
the system of London manoeuvring which bod 
succeeded so well for their elder sisters. * 

" I hardly know," was her ladyship's laofsid 
reply ; " Hillingdon is off to the moors. Fiona 
thence, he will proceed to Doncaster, and too 
October meeting. So I think I aboil sot 
through my time at Cowes, till it is time lor 
Brighton." 

"You have no idea, then, of going Into Lan- 
cashire this year?" 

"Neither this year, nor any other, oo loof 
as I can avoid it. The place is so duB, and the 
people so discontented! One never bears of 
anything at Hillingdon but distress f 

"Distress which, if on the spot, yon migjht 
perhaps alleviate .'"'retorted her mother. 

"I have no pretension to set up as a 
dresser of national grievances. I prefer 
The children want bathing, and Lady Ursula 
Wainwright will be there (Captain Wainwrtght 
has just got into the yacht club) ; after wbJoh, 
we all remove to Brighton for the winter. 9 * 

" Not yet tired of Brighton !" was Mrs. Cor- 
bet's peevish rejoinder. 

" On the contrary, 1 like it better every year. 
Where is one half so well amused, in the war 
of winter residence 1 Hillingdon will bo at msi 
ton, and I must divert myself during his ab- 
sence as well as I can. Besides I want to pat 
George to school; — George is growing lbs 
plague of the house !" 

" And of every other he enters !" added Ins 
unmerciful grandmamma. " But I would oat 
give much for the improvement he is likes* to 
derive from a Brighton preparatory school/' 

"Everybody's eldest son goes to a Brighton 
preparatory school now; and what else cooM I 
possibly do with him 1" * 

" Send him at once to Eton. Georjs/ ft* 
eleven years old,— and ought—" . • 

"To ran toe risk of being killed by waref 
hoing moss hardy 1"-frloiniatsd Udy.HaJofr* 
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don. " No. no ! Mr. Dawdles is just the place 
for a boy fresh from the hands of the nursery 
governess ; and, two years hence, when he is 
■a little more advanced (for at present, thanks to 
Mademoiselle Mathilde's inattention, he scarcely 
knows how to read), it will be time enough 
for Eton. He has a capital seat, and was out 
on his pony, with the buckhounds, several 
times last year; and I quite agree with Hil- 
lingdon, that it is time enough for all the rest of 
his education." 

Grandmamma, if of a different way of think- 
ing, avoided useless contention by holding her 
peace. But the principles of the Reverend 
lhckinson Dawdle so thoroughly coincided with 
•those of the mother of his new pupil, that 
George Joddrell found the silver rule of the 
preparatory school quite as supportable as that 
of Mademoiselle Mathilde. He learnt no more 
than he liked, and he liked to learn nothing at 
all. His half holidays were converted into 
whole ones ; and his holidays, semi or entire, 
being passed at home (where he rode on the 
downs with Captain Wainwright and danced 
-through the juvenile fetes of a Brighton winter, 
which lasts from September till May),— -at 
thirteen years of age, when sentenced by his 
lather to Eton, George had managed to forget, 
cinder his fashionable tutor, the Tittle learning 
previously acquired under the thread-paper gov- 
ernment of the nursery governess. 

Bat George had been imbibing, in the interim, 
jother lessons than those conned in a primer or 
sjradus. While his sisters Mary and Agatha 
remained immured in the school-room, the son 
sand heir was a guest at his father's dinner ta- 
<t»le, a loiterer in his mother's boudoir ; where 
that worldly knowledge which never can be at- 
tained too late, had become as familiar to the 
nan-boy as to the most experienced lounger of 
43t. James's street. The dissoluteness of his 
father's boon companions was not only fully 
ainveiled to him, but all the shabbiness of the 
prodigal — all the mean evasions of the roue. 
George was accustomed to hear it made a mat- 
ter of wonder, how such a fellow " got on" — 
how such another would "get off;" — and to 
admire by what paltry shifts men with five 
hundred per annum achieve the expenditure of 
£ve thousand, without forfeiting their life to 
the laws, or (which was accounted of more im- 
portance in the circle in which he moved) their 
place in society. 

But while thus indulging in excesses beyond 
his scope of enjoyment, the life of the pampered 
child was far%om happy. The home of an 
embarrassed family is distracted by a thousand 
feuds, and rendered comfortless by a thousand 
discrepancies. It was not alone the negligence 
of servants and impertinence of tradespeople 
which demonstrated that scarcely a fourth of 
Lord Hillingdon's nominal twenty thousand a 
year remained at his disposal, to meet the ex- 
penses of his original establishment. The fa- 
ther, a disappointed gambler,— the mother, a 
Jaded coquette,— destitute of resources in their 
own minds to meet the reverses of fortune 
their imprudence had created, were peevish and 
xesentful, even with their favorite child. His 
hoyish faults were either disregarded or resisted 
with undue violence ; and he was alternately 
as a toy* worshipped as an heir, and 



spurned as the scape-goat of indigestion and 
discontent. 

His mind corrupted, and his heart hardened 
by such a system of education, the boy had long 
ceased to care for anything but himself. While 
catering for his pleasures as cunningly as an 
egotist of five-and -thirty, he was a scientific 
epicure at an age when other lads are suscep- 
tible of only hunger and thirst ; and on arriving 
at Eton, was welcomed by acclamation into 
the most exclusive coterie of the juvenile ex- 
clusives, and degraded to the lowest post of 
juvenial duncehood. Though a child, he was 
noticed by the " Eton men." But among the 
Eton boys, he passed for a sad blockhead. 



CHAPTER IV. 

To know, and by knowledge lift tip the mind from the 
dungeon of the body to the enjoying of its own divine 
eaaenee, la the grand object of learning. Sir P. St»»v. . 

Thb life of Richard Cleve and his family,"' 
meanwhile, was a perpetual struggle. Even 
with parish help, for to parish help the father 
of eight hungering children is forced to have 
recourse, it was a hard matter to bear ap 
against the winter's cold, the summer's neces- 
sities. The difficulty of supplying even the scan- 
tiest food and raiment to so large a number, was 
an anxiety that would have kept the husband- 
man's pillow sleepless, had not hard labor 
relieved its own exertions by yielding untrou- 
bled rest. Nature stood the poor man's friend. 
He lay down on his flock bed when the night 
time came, and in five minutes was asleep; 
dreaming of summer sunshine, green pastures, 
fertile corn-fields, plenty and peace ; undisturb- 
ed by the nightmare and restlessness entailed 
on Lord Hillingdon by his French cook and 
half-dozen entries ; and ready to rise and devour, 
with renovated appetite, the morsel of home- 
baked bread constituting bis frugal breakfast. 

But Cleve's household, humble as it was, was 
regulated with decency. A widowed sister, poor 
as himself, had taken up her abode with him to 
bring up his motherless children; an indus- 
trious woman, who, if unable to render much 
assistance to their learning, did wonders for their 
moral education by teaching them to suffer with 
patience, labor with diligence, and exercise the 
first great social duty, to bear and forbear. 
Scanty as was their food, they were instructed 
to consider it a blessing worthy of thanksgiving; 
hard as was their bed, it was consecrated by a 
nightly prayer for the protection of heaven. 

It was not often that Cleve or aunt Morris 
grew impatient with the children. Cleve felt 
he had no right to visit upon his orderly, sub- 
missive family, the poverty they had no volun- 
tary share in creating. A warm-hearted man, 
he loved the little harmless souls that looked 
up to him for bread ; and hard as it sometimes 
was to provide it, would have lamented the loss 
of one of those curly-headed ragamuffins from 
his hoard, as truly as any parent able to lavish 
the good things of this world upon a petted 
favorite. 

There were two, however, among his off- 
spring, who afforded a considerable addition to 
the cares and crosses of aunt Morris : Disk, 
the eldest bey* vrt*M&> «»ba * tia.\f& ifcpsr 
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liens, displaced an unsradicable propensity to 
idleness and truancy; and little Jerris, the 
youngest of poor Margery's fatal twins. Prori- 
denoe had relieved the needy household of the 
still more weakly brother ; bat Jervis straggled 
on, puny, fretful, miserable, a burthen to all, a 
comfort to none. A sickly child is a grievance 
even in the most prosperous household. What 
jS it in the crowded hovel of the laboring poor 1 

Time, however, did its worst and best for the 
family. Three years after his mother's death 
Dick Cleve, after being apprenticed by the 
parish to a shoemaker less indulgent than his 
lather, took his final departure from Bilston, 
leaving behind no blacker stain on his character 
than that of being an incorrigible idler ; while 
Jervis attained sufficient strength of body and 
intelligence of mind, to dispense with the un- 
remitting personal attendance of one of his 
slaters. The two eldest were out at service 
with neighboring farmers. There remained at 
■v none, besides the sickly twin, only his sister 
Jane, a year older ; and Jack and Jem, two lads 
• «f ten and twelve, who assisted their father in 
his task-work, and were not more troublesome 
than they could help to the rest of the family. 
• Jervis and Jane were thus left to enjoy 
together snob pastimes and pleasures of child- 
hood as are within reach of the penniless. But 
these are perhaps more numerous than the 
meny-pennied take into account. Clove's cot- 
tage was situated at the base of a ridge of 
chalky downs, just where a green platform of 
•verdure, rising above the margin of a rapid 
brook, afforded space for the site of a small 
compact village ; of which an ancient flintbuilt 
church formed the apex, and Cleve's miserable 
tenement, with its garden sloping towards the 
brook, the humble base. A ragged copse skirt- 
ed the village towards the east ; while west- 
ward, between the churchyard and the precipi- 
tate hills, lay a small green, the holiday-home 
of the Tillage, fringed on one side by the lime- 
trees of the churchyard ; and ornamented by a 
single spreading oak-tree, apparently coeval 
with the church itself; somewhat staghorned 
indeed, but extending the massive shade of its 
lower branches halfway across the green, as if 
to protect the sports of the Tillage children. 

But Bilston Green was not the favorite resort 
cf the little Cleves. Conscious of his feeble- 
Bess, poor Jervis was not fond of consorting 
with the hardy throng ; and no sooner was he 
of an age to roam unheeded, than he prevailed 
upon his docile blue-eyed Jenny to abandon the 
eld oak and smooth gravestones of the church- 
yard for the open downs, or the foray, heathy 
paths of Bilston Copse. Never apart, the little 
ragged wanderers were met at all hours, eager 
ana sprightly, in these lonely ways. For with 
a wood and a brook, abounding in birds, insects, 
ashes, wild flowers, wild fruit, fine sir and liber- 
ty, what child has not wherewithal to be happyl 

But while Jervis Cleve found sufficient oocu- 

r ion for a summer's day in watching the nest 
the sloe-bush, the gossamer wings flitting 
among the water-weeds, the bulrushes in 
blossom, the blind mole at bis work, or the wild 
see at her pastime^-his father predicted evil 
ssts in store for the sickly child. As wan 
checks and feeble gestures rendered it apparent 



never make a man of him ;" that is, a man as- 
cording to the appreciation of the hewers ef 
wood and drawers of water. Neither Richaid 
nor aunt Morris regarded the poor child they 
had reared with so much care, the less for bis 
infirmities ; nor was the pity evinced towar ds 
Jerris by Jem the cowboy, and Jack the 
hedger and ditcher, overpoweringly tinged with 
contempt. Still, they admitted within the 
boy's hearing and elsewhere, that "Jerry 
would never earn his livelihood, — that there 
was nothing to be done with him, — that if his 
father were taken from him, he most away to 
the poor house with little Jane ;" and Jervis 
was already aware that he was as traaTaftsbls 
to the sole purposes of existence with which ir 
was acquainted, as the blear-eyed old wo m a n, 
and driveling old men whom he saw totterint 
occasionally out of the hateful gateway market 
by Tillage reprobation as the place where 
per broad is grudgingly doled out to the : 
classes of the community. 

But though humbled, the little feOow wae< 
humiliated by the met. He knew that his 
linens was an infliction, not a fault ; and a 
mighty will which condemned him to be a efM» 
pie was the same which bestowed upon ham 
the golden summer with its glories, the atsssav 
phere alive with tbe song of birds, and fragrant 
with the breath of flowers, he trusted he hs4 
a friend in his inscrutable chastieer, that merer 
might be compensations yet in store. Bat now 
were these amended destinies to be 
edt 

At that time, the cry for educating aha 
had not gone forth in the land, lake 
Taluable acts of reform, it is the growth of tho 
present century. Bilston had its dssoe-ecfeooi 
indeed, and the dame-school its dozen or so*** 
of scholars, according to the rise and fall at 
village prosperity. But the Cleves nasi 
risen to the grandeur of school-goers. 
Dick the runaway to poor Jerris, they 
guiltless of all learning save what is to be 
ned in the woods and fields. Who* lo! 
as Jervis attained his tenth year, and fbrieites! 
his dearest happiness in life by the necessity 
that Jane, at twelve years old, should rnnrrasss 
her summer rambles, and lend her aid ts Mas 
household labors of aunt Morris, Squire Hecks- 
worth of Bilston Hall, a family seat about s^ 
mile from the Tillage, brought home with hint 
a wife, who (in spite of the opposition cf tat 
superannuated curate representing the piarabst 
incumbent) thought proper to amuse the Msnw 
of her early married life, by settilg up a Sunday* 
school 

Mrs. Hecksworth was an amiable youat 
woman, disposed to do her best in this wcnul 
in the hope of enjoying her best in the next : a* 
yet undamped in her ardor for improvement b? 
the disappointments swaiting all reformers of 
existing abuses. But like most young peseta, 
she required a too immediate fruition of W 
labors. She allowed no time for the working 
of her system. No sooner was her school-hosss 
built, and supplied with master, mistress, and 
horn-books, than she expected that the oroba&ls 
nf TTiliitnn Hall irnnlrl nnann tn 1m rnMml i last 
there would be no mors playing at chuckfafth> 
ing in the churchyard, no mors aeltinff of ftp* 
mar sag**** dacks in tfcs sonsU 
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But unless so desirable a consummation could 
be accomplished by the mere exterior of the' 
four-and-twenty well-Tarnished, calf-bound tes- 
taments, which the squire's lady had sent for 
from town to await the future scholarship of 
her proteges, it was difficult to imagine on what 
she grounded her expectations. At present, 
nothing was accomplished by her attempt but to 
render a couple of dozen happy village-children 
sulky and discontented. The path of learning, 
even when rolled and watered, rarely proves 
attractive to the feet of ingenuous youth ; still 
leBs, the peremptory charity school, with its 
briery, miry ways. Poor Mrs. Hecksworth, 
while presiding over the weekly catechism, pre- 
pared to meet with grateful smiles and prompt 
intelligence, was grievously harassed by the 
sullenness of the dirty, stupid, ill-conditioned 
brats she had undertaken to train into Newtons 
and Hannah Mores. The boys scratched their 
heads when she addressed them ; the girls trod 
on her toes when she caressed them ; and in- 
stead of the picturesque position the inexperi- 
enced matron had proposed to herself, after the 
model of some Pieta by Vandyke, or marble 
effigy of " melting charity " by Roubilliac, she 
was revolted by the nastiness of her cherubs ; 
and actually fainted one sultry Sunday in July, 
oppressed by the unsavory vapors of her rural 
Lyceum. 

It happened that the little urchin whose ready 
zeal supplied his benefactress with a cup of 
water on this ominous occasion, was the same 
pale-faced child whose mild dark eyes she had 
so often found fixed upon her own, when ad- 
ministering reproof or exhortation to the class. 
For, while Mrs. Hecksworth shrank from con- 
tact with the squalid practical misery she had 
summoned around her, her own graceful person, 
and rich attire, exercised a spell of enchant- 
ment over the children. Some wondered at her, 
some envied her, some almost hated her for her 
supernatural elegance. But Jcrvis Cleve wor- 
shiped her, as the patriarchs may have wor- 
shiped those angel guests who walked with 
them side by side upon the earth. Imbued with 
that passionate love of beauty engendered by 
early and undisturbed contemplation of the 
works of nature, the lovely and refined woman 
was to him as a revealed divinity. He some- 
times crept near enough to touch the hem of a 
garment, which, as poor Hood describes it, 

Seemed wove of lily leaves, 
It was so pare and fine ! — 

He even followed her footsteps at a distance, as 
she crossed the green on her way to the fine 
carriage drawn up in the shade, to inhale the 
perfume of violets emitted by her dress ; and 
when he saw her turn so deathly pale and sink 
back in her chair, the tears gathered in his dark 
eyes as he flew to his father's neighboring cot- 
tage, to obtain from aunt Morris the only res- 
torative within his reach. 

From that day Jervis Cleve became a favor- 
ite with Mrs. Hecksworth. His father was 
spoken to. He was employed on week days to 
weed the garden at the Hall ; and the lady oc- 
casionally stopped there in her summer evening 
walk, even after that walk was accompanied by 
a lovely infant of her own, to bestow a Hind 
word upon the sickly boy, for whom she had 
provided the sole occupation for which he was 
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capable. At one time, she proposed to take 
him into the gardener's house, as a permanent 
servant. But here, the squire wisely interfered ; 
reminding her, not only that young Cleve would 
never attain sufficient strength to fulfil the 
harder tasks of such a calling ; but that the 
reading, writing, and ciphering he had acquired 
with such remarkable facility, might hereafter 
qualify him for a higher as well as more appro- 
priate vocation. 

u Tomlinson, the schoolmaster, tells me the 
lad is a wonder for his years," observed Mr. 
Hecksworth — "he seems to have run away 
with the faculties of the whole village ; for a 
stupider little set of oafs than your scholars, 
my dear, I really never saw." 

" It is not the education bestowed upon them 
that has rendered them so," replied his wife, 
pettishly. 

" Nor is it Tomlinson's teaching which made 
your infirm boy a genius." 

" It has made him fitter to support the ca- 
lamities of his condition," remonstrated the 
lady. 

" I doubt it. But no matter ! I am not going 
to fight our battles over again upon that point,'* 
said he. 

41 And pray what battles have you and Maria 
been fighting 1" inquired Mrs. Hecksworth's 
brother, Sir William Davenport, who during the 
foregoing discussion had been absorbed in the 
perusal of the morning paper, as they all sat to- 
gether in the library at Bilston Hall. 

" Education, or no education." 

" Education of the poor ? Ay, ay ! Maria's 
a theorist ; Maria's an cnlightenment-arian I 
Much good may it do her !" cried Sir William, 
a stanch Tory of the times when Toryism and 
darkness were over the land. " 

" It will do her good ! I never doubted the 
good which Maria herself would derive from the 
exercise of her charitable impulses," observed 
the squire, in fond vindication of his pretty wife ; 
44 the question is what good it will do the poor 
children she is cramming with accomplishments. 
In my opinion, you might as well stuff a green 
goose with pearls ! We've got a poor sickly 
lad here in the garden, whom the schoolmaster 
swears is a genius ; and who, some day or other, 
no doubt, will be borrowing Simson's Euclid off 
the shelf yonder without leave , and forgetting to 
return it, instead of watering her geraniums." 

44 You conceive, then, that reading the Bible 
will undermine his principles?" 

" The Bible was read to him, from the pulpit,, 
from the moment he had ears to hear. But I 
question whether — " 

44 Did you not promise, just now, not to fight 
over again that often fought battle V* interrupted 
his wife with a smile. " Nothing you can say 
will induce me to believe that I have injured 
my proteg6; and if, in the sequel, be should 
prove competent to hold a situation more fitted 
to him than the day -labors beyond his 
strength — " 

44 Pray how old's the boy r abruptly inquired 
Sir William Davenport. 

44 Nearly fourteen. He is one of seven chil- 
dren of a hard-working day-laborer, a pains- 
taking, quick-witted little fellow, of excellent 
disposition. No one has a word to w?j *qgB&3& 
Dim, except ttax ta te vnk? ^\&\Hj&w5ajAT 
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" Id that case, Maria," interrupted the blunt 
baronet, " I shall have a presentation next 
month for Fair ford free school — as far as learn- 
ing goes, as good as Eton or Harrow. If I'd a 
son of my own, I wouldn't mind sending him 
there — capital foundation, exhibitions to both 
• universities ! and if you've a mind to go to a 
trifle of expense in fitting out your protege^ the 
presentation's yours. I'd nobody in my eye for 
it but one of my butler's sons — a sad lout — not 
likely to do me or himself credit ; and by good 
luck, I've never dropped a word to Corkscrew 
of my intentions." 

Such an offer was only to be accepted with 
gratitude. The heart of Mrs. Hecksworth re- 
joiced, not alone for charity's sake, but in the 
hope that her sick boy's advancement would 
tend to support her theories against the iocon- 
vincibility of her husband ; and on the morrow, 
the squire's lady proceeded in state to the vil- 
lage to announce the good news to the Cleves. 

But for the second time in her career of be- 
neficence, Mrs. Hecksworth was fated to disap- 
pointment ! Instead of finding her proposition 
received with ecstasies by the boy, and thank- 
fulness by the whole family, aunt Morris listened 
anmoved to the recapitulation of the advantages 
awaiting him, while Jenny retreated into the 
darkest corner of the cottage, to dry her eyes 
with her apron. Even Jervis seemed in de- 
spair. 

" You see, my lady,*' faltered aunt Morris, 
when at length she recovered her surprise suf- 
ficient to command her powers of utterance — 
-' this last lad be all the comfort poor Richard's 
pot left in the world. Dick, what runn'd away, 
has never been heard of. Jack be gone a- 
hedging in the low country, and Jem be work- 
ing at the mill at Bewchester, a matter of four 
mile off. Both lasses be in sarvice in Lon'on 
town ; and not a soul have we got about the 
place, to do a turn for us, but poor Jervy ! Jer- 
▼y looks to the garden at odd times, and does 
what mendin'8 wantin* to the furnitur'. Bro- 
ther's never chose to set his foot again schoolin' 
and the like — first 'ecause 'twas got for nothing, 
and did no harm to nubbody ; and next, 'ecause 
we never lost sight of the lad. But as to send- 
ing him two days' journey across the country, 
Xo a factoring town like Fairford, to lose his 
health, maybe, and get out of sight of work — " 

Again, Mrs. Hecksworth condescended to 
inform her that Fairford was only distant forty 
miles from Bilston. 

14 And that's a two-day foot distance," inter- 
posed aunt Morris, contemplating only her 
•wn occasional visits to her favorite nephew. 
Even the worldly advantages contingent on 
the purposed presentation, recapitulated by the 
benefactress, were Hebrew-Greek to the old 
woman ; nor could Jenny, who stood listening 
alar off, bring herself to understand how lan- 
guages no longer talked on the habitable globe 
were to be made available to her poor brother. 

.Even Jervis Cleve, when admitted to the 
conference, began to struggle visibly with 
contending emotions. The lad's attachment 
to his native village partook of tLe passionate 
Mature of bis temperament. Bilston, with its 
woods and waters, was to him as the very 
breath of his being. For him, there was no 
wmid elsewhere! He could conjecture so 



other brook, than the clear stream rattling 
over the shallows below their garden-hedge; 
no other copse than the wilderness of gulden 
furze and birch and maple bushes, skirting that 
brawling stream. Nothing in the wide world 
could be so beautiful as Bilston ; and a* to 
Fairford, he had heard of it as a region of 
smoke and filth, whose grim-visaged inhabi- 
tants scarcely resembled the human kind. 

The boy was not at present susceptible of 
the master- workings of ambition. The seed 
of emulation was not yet sown. He knew no- 
thing of worldly distinctions. He knew not 
even the extent of his own ignorance. Read- 
ing and writing constituted in bis estimation: 
the height of mental accomplishment. All 1st 
poetry he wot of lay in the hedge of hawthorn, 
and the hyssop on the wall ; and Squire Hook* 
worth's head-gardener was in his eyes as gnat 
a man as the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
of the gray-headed curate. 

The only thing to reconcile his mind to 
good fortune, was the fact that it 
from Madam Hecksworth. But then, it 
to exile him from the presence of bis 
tress, and deprive him of the honorable prefer- 
ment of weeding her garden ! It was paua, 
the squire's lady regarded him with isVwiD ; er 
she would not drive him forth from her gjunei 
of Eden! 

For a moment, indeed, she felt ahaost h> 
clined to exile him from her presence in right 
earnest. The impenetrable stupidity of da 
whole family was loo provoking ! Still, allow- 
ance must be made for their ignorance of the 
good intended ; and when, at length, Rieaani 
Cleve plodded home from work, to give ear t$ 
the lady's arguments, and understand just ss 
much as that Jervis was to be no further expense 
or trouble to his family, but to be pel n the 
way of earning good bread for himself sad 
them, he issued bis paternal decree; and la! 
five weeks afterwards, young Cleve laid Ml 
throbbing bead and swollen eyes upon lie 
truckle-bed of the college dormitory of, Fir- 
ford School. 

His foot was on the first round of the \ 
of preferment. 



CHAPTER V. 



knowes no nanne that It not generally knews* 
i wit, like the marigold, openeth with wo aaaes, 
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and therefore be riseth not before twelve of the 
Bee putteth more confidence in hi* wordee than i 
lag ; and In his pronuntiaUon than In hie irncdes 
followef nothing but ioconataacie, honuura Bothi 
fortune. Loves nothing. The sustenance of hla 
course tt newes ; and bis censure, like a shot, 
upon the charging. But Thomas Orti 
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" Upon my life, Sophy, your nephew 
to be going it at a famous rate !" 
Mr. Clutterbuck, of Portland place, to hie wnV, 
one morning at breakfabt, as he laid aside the 
" Morning Post/' which, among other M fash- 
ionable movements," was pleased to chroeatft 
the doings and misdoings of the Hon. Oeorfl 
JoddreU. 

"What has he been doing now?" in qah al 
Mrs. Clutterbuck, little suspecting how meat 
importance was imparted to ihe young raWta 
the estimation of her two daughters, 
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and Caroline, by these recitals of his wild 
exploits. 

" Oh ! nothing particular, nothing worth 
speaking of; only smashed the carriage of the 
Dean of Buckingham, in driving the Oxford 
mail into town, along the Uxbridge road." 

" No great harm in that !" said Mrs. Clutter- 
back, coolly. " In his rank of life, one can't 
expect him to grow up a milk-sop !" 

"By all accounts, brandy-sop would be 
nearer the mark ."* replied Mr. Clutterbuck. 
" Lord and Lady Hillingdon have a world to 
answer for, in the way they have reared that 
young man ! Though their recent accession of 
fortune has set them afloat for a time, we all 
know it can't last ; and then what's to become 
of this hopeful of theirs 1 He is fit for nothing 
— absolutely nothing, but to drive mail-coaches ; 
lad will scarcely choose to get his living in 
that line of business !" 

*' Get his living !" echoed Mrs. Clutterbuck, 
shrugging her shoulders. "What an expres- 
sion ! Who would suppose, my dear, that you 
were alluding to the heir of one of the most 
ancient peerages in the kingdom 1" 

■* I wish his ancient peerage were likely to 
five him salt to bis porridge !" retorted the 
husband. 

'• At all events," said Mrs. Clutterbuck, pet- 
tishly, " if Lord Hillingdon's fortune should be 
ft little injured by the turf—" 

" The turf and every other species of wanton 
sxtravagance," added Clutterbuck. 

" He will be able, at any time, to provide 
wit ably for his son. Nothing would be easier 
than for Lord Hillingdon to get him a diplo- 
matic appointment." 

" And nothing more difficult than to persuade 
his son to accept it !" 

11 Necessity would soon compel him to do 
something for himself." 

"Just now, my love, you maintained that 
no necessity existed ! But granted even that 
Lord Hillingdon applied to government, and 
mat government felt obliged to requite the 
ahmsnness of his vote for the last ten years, 
what place is this idle, ignorant, flighty, use 
less young man, in any way qualified to hold 1 

"My cousin George speaks Italian and Ger- 
man like a native !" interposed Emma Clut- 
terbuck. 

" And because he can parrot a few phrases, 
caught from his courier, do you fancy him fit 
for an ambassador V retorted her father. "I 
wul answer for it, the scurviest pen-mender in 
the foreign office would put his inefficiency to 
the blush !" 

" Emma does not mean that George's abili- 
ties alone would obtain him preferment," per- 
listed mamma. "She has seen in the in- 
itance of your brothers, ber excellent uncles, 
that abilities alone, unsupported by connexion, 
ire a mere drag in the market. But she justly 
Mpposes that with George's pretensions and 
Distinguished appearance, he is likely to make 
tome figure in the world." 

♦•His pretention* I never disputed. As to 
bis getting on in the world, I fancy it will be 
exactly at the rate of fourteen miles an hour, 
lad on a coach-box." 

M I know not why we trouble ourselves about 
bis progress," cried Mrs. Crattarbuok, with 
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kindling eyes. " George is in no want of 
patronage. He does not come near the bouse 
above once in six months." 

" He might double the" length of his absence 
without my missing him !" rejoined her hus- 
band. And when his daughters presumed to 
side with their mother, in defence of their 
fashionablo cousin, he peremptorily ordered 
them out of the room. 

There was certainly little beside the bond of 
kindred blood to promote a good understanding t 
between George Joddrell and his rich and 
vulgar relations. 

Once or twice in his summer vacations, in- 
deed, when cantering along Portland place to 
keep an appointment with some Life Guards 1 
chum in the Regent's park, he had recalled to 
mind that certain of his mother's kinsfolk had 
pitched their tents in that stony desert, and 
condescended to bait a quarter of an hour in the 
house ; enchanting his aunt by his air of fashion, 
and his cousins by his tone of superlative im- 
pertinence. • 

Still, there was something in George that 
even Clutterbuck himself, the sturdy uncompro- 
mising monied man, could not treat with per- 
sonal slight. The edge of the glittering article 
of fashionable hardware was too keen to be 
trifled with. The substance might not be deep, 
but the surface was polished into a mirror that 
reflected the defects and peculiarities of others 
so vividly as to make them turn away abashed. 
Insolently satirical, the easy assurance of his 
sarcasms did but increase their bitterness. Not 
a person upon earth of whom he stood in awe ! 
It is an afflicting result of the misconduct pfO- 
voking the contempt of children towaids^pWir 
parents, that the first great duty of filial respect 
being infringed, no after-deference can be called 
into existence. Nature provides, for the good 
order of society, that unlimited veneration shall 
be testified by the child to the parents; and 
the child who has once felt itself superior to 
the author of its being, feels thenceforward 
superior to all the world ! After despising bis 
father and mother, a man will scarcely even 
•• fear God," or " honor the king." 

This contempt of all things, human and 
divine, was an evil which the Hillingdons them- 
selves had entailed upon their son. It was not 
in the nature of things for the young man to 
look up with reverence to the gambler and 
horse-jockey, whose soul was engrossed by his 
club and stud ; a man whose word was disput- 
ed by all whose incredulity was beneath the 
convincing arguments of a duelling pistol ; and 
whose embarrassments he heard sneered at ia 
places of resort where father and son should 
never meet or be named together ! 

Nor was it possible to regard with much 
filial affection a woman who left every sacred 
duty of nature unfulfilled ; who was no wife ts 
her husband, no mother to her daughters, as 
mistress to her family; whose extravagance 
had doubled the embarrassments of Lord Hil- 
lingdon, and whose levity diminished his re- 
spectability. Young Joddrell had every pretext 
that a man not right-minded can entertain, to 
look down upon his parents. Even the sort ef 
'loyish predilection which, in spite of all, he Ad 
cherish for his mother, originated in 
tfnereJegaaceanda>ra*^\^<3ft?ra 
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indulgence of his follies* rather than in any 
w/orthisr sentiment. 

For, amid various indiscretions, the passion 
of Lady Hillingdon for her eon remained pre- 
dominant She would have done anything on 
earth for George, except deny herself the small- 
eat selfish indulgence. Glorying in his personal 
distinctions, and the singular shrewdness which 
enabled him to evade the well-merited stigma 
of ignorance* ahe looked upon him as destined, 
in spite of mortgaged estates, encumbered pro- 
perty, and rustication at the University, to 
retrieve the fallen credit of the family. 

Her daughters, meanwhile, though past the 
usual age for being introduced into society, had 
not yet been presented : Lady Hillingdon mak- 
ing the delicacy of her health a pretext for 
avoiding the glare of the great world, to which 
ate did not choose to exhibit her altered face 
and tarnished splendor. 
- But the girls never repined. Mary and 
Agatha Joddrell had been so fortunate while 
languishing under the neglect of their parents, 
aa to rail into the bands of a governess qualified 
ts> supply the place of the best of mothers, and 
incited by heartfelt compassion to perform to- 
wards them more then the ordinary duties of 
her calling. She made them not only accom- 
plished, but good and happy. Bora to better 
prospects in life, Mrs. Fairfax had been school- 
ed by the bitter lessons of adversity ; and fore- 
seeing for the avis under her charge a destiny 
more checkered than usually awaits the daugh- 
ters of a peer of the realm, had prepared them 
to meet undismayed the storms of life, rather 
than to remain undazsled by its sunshine. 

Ifcis true that, during the reign of Mrs. Fair- 
fax in the school-room, prolonged by the inert- 
ness of Lady Hillingdon till Agatha was eigh- 
teen years of age, she was frequently reproach- 
ed by her ladyship with incompetency for the 
task she had undertaken. Lady Hillingdon 
complained that Mary was far from a first-rate 
performer on the harp ; that Agatha was un- 
esjual to take part in an amateur performance 
of Rossini's " Barbiere," got up at Brighton by 
some dilettanti duchess; and that neither of 
them displayed the least genius for tableaux or 
charades. 

But when thus taxed with neglect of then- 
education, Mrs. Fairfax was never known to 
defend herself at the expense of the girts. She 
complained neither of their incapacity nor the 
obstacles she had encountered ; the chief of 
which, by the way, was the difficulty of re- 
conciling the lessons of virtue and wisdom she 
inculcated, with the example of their own 
fiunily. 

There was but one member of it, indeed, 
by whom her system of education was upheld. 
Mr. Corbet, the grandfather of the girls, had 
become keenly sensitive, in his declining years, 
to the evils of the very different principles in- 
stilled into his own daughters. Deeply wounded 
by the conduct of Lady Hillingdon, and conscious 
that he was reaping the whirlwind where he 
had sowed the wind, he rejoiced to know that 
bis granddaughters were reared in a different 
aebool; and when grandmamma announced 
mm day at Hinoon Manor that "thank God ! 
the Hflbagdoas had dismissed their governess 
~ aW*ia»hin*and leeyoodod in a sobiood 



voice— "Poor girls! they nave lost their best 
friend !"• 

Such, however, was not their brother** view 
of the case. 

"So, girls! you have thrown over year 
dragon, eh 1" said George, stretching himself 
luxuriously on the sofa of his sisters' roorninf- 
room, the day after his arrival on a visit to 
Lady Hillingdon, immediately after his rashV 
cation at Oxford. 

" Mrs. Fairfax left us at Christmas," 
Agatha. 

" And high time, too 2 I fancy the 
would have cashiered her years ago, bad it 
been convenient to book up her arrears. Was 
ever heard of a airl of nineteen in 
strings ! And you know, Mary, yon 
teen. You can't deceive me." 

" You deceive yourself, brother ; I am tw oaft 
a year younger than yourself." 

"True— I shall be of age in June, wss 
knows it better than I, except perhaps the jn> 
ernor, who wants me to help him to squares* 
accounts, by cheating myself of my bhaV 
right." 

44 And ekeM you assist my father V ioankei 
Agatha, who, since the departure of Mav 
Fairfax, had heard of little else from bar 
mother but her father's embarrassments,, sad 
the impending ruin of the family. 

44 I shall assist myself. There is no way I 
fancy of getting my debts paid, but helpjag tat 
old boy to pay off his own. For thoagh ansa 
amount to hundreds where he will have te book 
up thousands, it would be the deuce of a thief, 
you know, to crush my own credit nrj first 
season in town. So to clear off obi scores, ted 
commence new ones, I'shall give a lift to Lord 
Hillingdon." 

" Thank heaven !" ejaculated Mary, who hid 
been grieving bitterly over the intelsjaaoa of 
her father's humiliations, tauntingly eansnani* 
oated by his wife. 

" But I can tell him, 'twill be the last ttanV 
added George. " The Hillingdon rent-roll wfll 
be as much reduced as I can afford te let km 
reduce it. That is the worst, you see. of havjaf. 
a father of forty-two, when one comes te si 
one-andVtwenty. Lord Hillingdon has fife-sod- 
twenty years of folly before him ; whereas it 
would particularly suit my book to monapalan 
on my own account (now I am come to yean) 
of discretion) the extravagance of the 



In order that at forty-two your son may esj 
you * the old boy,' and talk of you aa an ohjnt 
of charity t" remonstrated his sister. 

44 No, Miss Mary !" said George, 
handsome face from the sofa-cushion op 
he was lounging, and turning it with n 
towards his prosy sister ; 44 1 never intend -sti 
have a eon. I am too poor to marry for leie* 
too proud to marry for money, and too mash 
attached to myself to throw myself away. . If 
the way, I must tell you something sunatenuV 

nentry capital. Those Clutterbuck people sM 
me out last week, during the two days I eaaat 
in town on my way from Hillingdon hither* and 
insisted on my dininf with them. Coneex*} 
that stupid woman ' Joddrelling' me the 



night at the opera, while waiting for her en* 
riagn, an if afraid that any one in London sbonii 
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44 Awl why should they1 M quietly interposed 
Agatha. 

M STou will understand better, when you have 
passed a season in town ! I doubt whether my 
mother will even allow you to visit her sister ; 
is least, I shall strongly advise her against it." 

" You have always been acquainted with the 
imily V observed Mary, in an inquiring tone. 

•• Oh ! a man may be acquainted with all 
nits and conditions of people, without com- 
promising himself, more especially before he 
somes out. Aunt Sophia used to tip me five 
ruineaa at Eton, when she came down every 
rear to Ascot races. Such relations were not 

be despised by a schoolboy." 
"Not even after he has come out/' said 

1 gat ha, coolly, " if he have any sense of grat- 
tude." 

" Do not come Mrs. Fairfax over us !" said 
3eorge, languidly. " I have promised to spend 
i week at Brighton — pray do not render it more 
lisagreeable than necessary. But to return to 
lie Clutterbuck people ! I am convinced my 
rood aunt's civilities tend to nothing less than 
4i secure me for one of her daughters ! In days 
>f yore, schoolboys were easily barley-sugared 
nto falling in love with a pretty cousin, during 
he holidays. Mais nous avons change tout cela ! 
ind the moment I found the good lady insinuate 
hat her dear Caroline and Emma would have 
i hundred thousand pounds a-piece, and had 
teen reared to become an ornament to the 
lighest society in the land, I made her my best 
tow, and rattled off my cab from Portland place, 
is if all my Oxford duns were at my horse's 
leels." 

" Are my cousins pleasing girls V demanded 
lis sister Agatha. 

M That depends upon whom is to be pleased, 
rtiey would not please you ; they would not 
please Madam Fairfax ; they would not please 
ny mother ; and they don't please mt/— But 
they are beautiful, highly accomplished, and 
rsnaxingly admired in their own set." 

44 And wha; fault have you to find with them 1 " 

11 That they are under-bred, and do too much 
if everything.*' 

"My dear brother! — what can you possibly 
nean 1" exclaimed the simple-hearted Agatha. 

14 That they dress in the extreme of the fash- 
ion ; are overloaded with ornaments, enthuai- 
istically musical, passionately fond of dancing, 
gareful to be seen on showy horses or in a 
ihowy carriage in the park, and in a glaring 
Jouble box at the opera !-^In London, that ape- 
ries of publicity is fatal in a case like theirs, 
with a name and in a position of which the 
less said the better. They ought to have kept , 
is quiet as dormice." 

'* Is there anything against the family, then?" 
lemanded Agatha, with a look of consternation. 

" Everything (—Joseph Clutterbuck is a city- 
Bin. What he \oas, I trust he knows ; for he 
will then prove himself to be a wiser man than 
iny one else. Don't look so innocently alarm- 
ed, child. I mean only that he is a man with- 
Mt connexions, or hereditary distinction of any 
sort or kind." 

M How did yotrleave my father, and how is 
dear Hillingdon Jpoklng V inquired Mary, be- 
tinning to sea (trough, the empty flippancy of 
her teother'a strictures^ 



[ " Dear Hillingdon was looking naked, cold, 
i and dull, as usual ; and Lord Hillingdon nearly 
; as dull as his house ! Hunting is over, and at 
the close of the season, the governor feels thai, 
i for the next six months, his occupation's gone. 
Now be is obliged to give up Newmarket, and 
that his I. O. U.'s are not worth their weight 
as waste paper, he has grown sick of London. 
But I can't fancy he would find a spring spent 
at Hillingdon much more amusing. Such a 
barrack as the place looks ! Since the execu- 
tion, seven years ago, there have been only 
half-a-dozen rooms refurnished, just enough to 
entertain a few iox-hunting squires, who are 
content to take bachelor's fare, plain roast and 
boiled, venison and claret. You've no notion, 
what a wretched table he keeps ! Martyn, the 
old housekeeper, goes moping about the place 
like the tame raven in the garden, too much 
accustomed to it to live elsewhere, though sick 
at heart of everything passing around her." 

44 Poor Mrs. Martyn ! how good she used to 
be to us when we were children," sighed Aga- 
tha. 

■ " Even now, I'm persuaded the old goose is 
twenty times fonder of us than my father or 
mother," said Goorge. 44 She would insist upon 
showing me the family pictures in the gallery 
(which are heir-loom), and all but fell on her 
knees to implore me never to sanction their 
being sold off." 

44 Poor dear old Martyn !" sighed the girls. 

" She was even silly enough to tell me my 
lord was welcome to her own savings, sooner 
than part with the precious pictures she has 
been exhibiting with so much pride to visitors, 
for the last forty years ! Martyn was house- 
keeper, you know, to my grandfather." 

44 But are the pictures likely to be soldi" in- 
quired Agatha Joddrell, with a grave face. 

44 Why not 1 They produce nothing. Much 
better part with them than with the Wiltshire 
estates, which bring in two thousand a year! 
Besides, Hillingdon is good for nothing but a 
hunting seat, in its present dilapidated state » 
and who in the world would lock up Guidos and 
Raphaels in a hunting seat 1 If my opinion goes 
for anything with my father, he will bring every 
canvas of them to the hammer ! I intend te 
make two provisos before I sign away the en- 
tail. He must break up the Hillingdon gallery, 
and take a good house in town for the season." 

44 1 should be sorry to see papa do either," 
aaid Mary. " The pictures were collected by 
my grandfather, at a coat that will never be 
repaid." 

44 And which commenced the embarrassment 
of the family affairs !" added her brother. 

44 And as to a house in town," continued 
Mary, accustomed to hear her maiden aunts en- 
large upon the indispensability of. such an appen- 
dage to the family possessions, that their nieces 
mijjfht be properly presented, 44 I assure you 
neither Agatha nor myself are ambitious of ap- 
pearing in the world." 

44 What has Mai to do with it, pray?" de- 
manded the affectionate brother. " Is the gov- 
ernor in the habit of consulting yw, Mary, on 
, such points ?" f 

44 He has not spoken six words to me far the 
last two years 1" said Mary with ft sigh. 

« 4 Nortowos**Ja^fttM^^^eA 
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and the groom porter!" answered George. "I 
dire say it would suit km to keep on bis vied- 
item in St. James's place, and let you and my 
■other vegetate here. But it won't do for me ! 
A fellow of moderate means launches better in 
London when his family is well-established 
there ; - and I shall make it a tine qua mm of help- 
ing the lame dog over the stile, that his lordship 
lends a hand, in return, to the lame puppy." 

" Pray do not speak in that way of papa ! " cried 
Agatha, growing impatient of bis impertinence ; 
"it is a thing we are not accustomed to hear." 

" Then why favor me with a sermon, which 
is a thing /am not accustomed to hear?" re- 
plied her brother. "So now, good bye! — I 
must go and have my morning squabble with 
my mother!" 

" I believe mamma is engaged with her friend 
Lady Ursula Wainwright," said Agatha. 

"Her friend F retorted George; adding, in 
a muttered voice, as he quitted the room, " Com- 
mend me to the strange lUtsoru and crooked 
sentiments which pass current in this wicked 
world, under the name of friendship !" 

CHAPTER VI. 

ftoola an often united in the strictest intimacies; m Uw 
Ifbier kinds of wood are the most closely fined together. 

DB CUSTOM. 

Gaoaoi Joddkill had some excuse for mar- 
veling at the term friendship, as applied to the 
intimacy subsisting between Lady HiUingdon 
and Lady Ursula Wainwright. 

Sir Charles ,Wainwright, when a captain in 
the Guards, was the man whose attentions to 
the pretty Emma had first provoked the ani- 
madversions of society. At that period, Lady 
Ursula and herself were constantly together ; j 
connected by the same frivolous pursuits, 4he 
same vacuity of mind. They shared an opera- 
box, drove together, rode together, lounged at 
the same milliner's, and ran in debt to the same 
jeweler ; at the end of the summer, repaired 
together to Cowes for yachting ; and atfte end 
of the autumn, to Brighton, to yawn awty the 
winter in each other's company. 

As usual, inseparability between two hand- 
some women was procursive of a sudden out- 
break of hostilities. They quarreled. Some 
said Lady Ursula was jealous of her husband, 
some of her lover, some of a new archery dress 
surreptitiously got up by her rival. Certain it 
is, that a paper war Was followed by a sullen 
amnesty ; nor was it till after an accidental 
encounter at a Dover regatta, ten years after- 
wards (when, if not wiser, both were colder 
than of yore), that a permanent peace was 
signed, and sealed between the belligerents. I 
The mutual confidences which at four-and-twen- ' 
ty bound them together, and afterwards, disu- 
nited them, bad all been eoulemr de rose. . e)et 
at four-and-thirty, with children sTOPfefe*°P» 
and fortunes and fame diminishedVw.wls as- 
suming a more sombre hoe. Eee£ was in need ' 
of a sympathising companion on whom to he- 
slew her grumblings ; and mutual pity waa less 
ejtoty than envious rivalship to beget commo- 
ia)tbe state. 

tarn that moment, accordingly, Lady Ursula 
" Lady HiUingdon became sworn compan*, 
to the werid that the 



husband of the other was the greatest brute hi 
creation, and his wife the most to be pitied of 
her sex ; and the world pronounced in return, 
Lady Ursula and Lady HiUingdon to be 
plary in the stanchness of their friendship. 

The progress of time, in short, while it 
dered these two useless individuals less impor- 
tant to society, rendered them doubly impor- 
tant 10 each other. They mutually understood 
each other's aches and pains, and appreciated 
each other's grievances. No one but Lady 
Ursula Wainwright would have affected to be- 
lieve, while looking through Lady Hillingdoa's 
rouge at her prematurely wrinkled Ace, that 
she rarely slept by night and never rested by 
day ; no one but Lady HiUingdon would hits 
made even a pretence at credulity when Lady 
Ursula, between the rare pauses of her unman 
ing merriment, declared that peace waa a strin- 
ger to her bosom. But thus essential iq earn 
other as listeners and sympathizers, they onv 
tinued to meet daily while inhabiting the ssan> 
city, and to correspond weekly when duonsi 
to separation, saying alternately the sweetest 
and tartest things to each other. Engrosses 
by the exactions of this grand tie upon her tuns. 
Lady HiUingdon overlooked the fact that bar 
daughters were growing into young women 
while eke had subsided into an old one. 

"So Lord HiUingdon has actually 
a house in Hill-street for you !" cried the 
fidante, shortly after George's departars from 
Brighton. 

44 How did you hear of it V* 

" There is a paragraph on the subject in the 
' Morning Post,' promising fetes and hospital- 
ities. " 

"And, for once, telling troth I" observed 
Lady HiUingdon, with an air of unusual import- 
ance. " I had a letter yesterday from Htltiaf- 
don, who wishes us to be in town by the 24ta7* 

" And you are really going to give dionem 
and fetes? Now, my dear Emma!" ranee* 
strated the bosom friend, '< you know there em 
be no motive for deceiving me P* 

"None on earth — George haa joined wall 
his father in raising the supplies. My eon ass 
promised to set us free from aU our dia^comm 
on coming of age ; and chooses us to pass em * 
season in town." 

44 Why, what good can your being in torn* 
possibly do to Mr. JoddreU 1" exclaimed 
Ursula. "-sYou have not been there (except j 
few days now and then at an hotel) these oaf] 
years past ; and your connexion is totally aw. 
ken up. It would require a far more 
entertainment, my dear, than you are likely 
give, to startle the world into recollection.* 

" It is impossible to guess what line my 
intends to take," observed Lady HilUngoW 
somewhat piqued at the freedoms of her tn * ' 
" George is to regulate our proceedings ; 
no one better understands the way in 
things ought to be done." 

"The way of paying for them is ehiea> 
question.'* 

••I told yon before, that JoddreU had 
Lord HiUingdon in raising money. 'fc 

" Ah ! if it is just to 004.11011 fer a 




"I'm sure I don't know 
oept a thorough break dap 
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(bad the indolent Lady Hillingdon, taking 
fuge, at was her wont, in affectation, when 
,e fbuod herself on the point of being brought 
reason. " I am now so little used to exer- 
to — so accustomed to a quiet home, and hav- 
% my little comforts about me" (and she 
tnced as she spoke from Chloe's bamboo ken- 
1 to her rosewood medicine chest), " that I 
test the thoughts of giving myself up anew 
the heartlessness of the world." 
Lady Ursula prudently forbore to smile. 
'* Besides, what am I to do in town with 
ose girls !" 

44 Bring them oat, of course, which is, I sup- 
se, the object of Mr. JoddrelTs pressing you 
pass the season there." 
44 1 fancy his solicitudes are chiefly for him- 
tf. He knows very little of his sisters." 
44 He knows, at least, that Agatha, at one-and- 
renty, ought to be presented." 
•* One-and-twenty ! — no — my dear love ! 
gainst that sort of ill-nature we are trebly 
arded. Miss JoddrelTs age is easily ascer- 
iaed by the peerage." 

44 Considering that you have taken care to 
nd their names without dates—" 
* 4 At all events, every one knows that George 
the eldest of the family, and that had he been 
age we should not have been vegetating all 
is time at Brighton !" interrupted Lady Hil- 
igdon, vexed out of her pretended indiffer- 



" You always declared you were so fond of 
ighton!" interposed the provoking bosom- 
end. 

• 4 And so I am, In moderation ; but one may 
,ve too much of even the best of things, 
sly conceive, my dear Ursula, what it will be 

wear myself out as a chaperon, night after 
ght, for the next three months j a fixture on 
sofa, near a steaming wall, with wax dropping 
i my shoulders, between two old dowa- 
>rs in tinsel turbans, with mbroitt velvet 
>wns !" 

44 1 dare say you will find means of amusing 
lurself. Lord Charles will be in town, you 



*i 



BOW 

44 But when did he ever show in a ball-room 1 
U likes to spend a sociable evening where he 
iaes ; and never goes to parties. The very 
ling he used to like in our house, was being 
ire of his quiet whist, without music, noise, 
r young people. He will shun me like the 
ague, when involved in the vulgar vortex of 
. chaperoning mamma." 

44 At least, you have consulted his taste by 
estponiug your duties till the last decent mo- 

Eat," retorted Lady Ursula ; " and if you dash 
ay at the rate you intend, a single season 
y perhaps get rid of the girls." 
" •• You say that to vex me ! You know I 
■ne noi the least chance of such a blessing ! 
•either of them has the slightest air of fashion 
-the least particle of distinction. It is all that 
torrid Mrs. Fairfax. When I wrote to mamma 
» get me a French governess, fifteen years 
Igo, 1 never could make out why she sent that 
Rapid precise piece of goods to Hillingdon 
lalL And yet, between one difficulty and 
Mother, I could never afterwards get rid of 

* Admit that she took a wonderful deal of 



trouble off your hands, and never bored yom 
with so much as a glimpse of the girls." 

"Very true ; but then the unfinished state in 
which she left their education ! They will 
never make the figure they ought ; and I shall 
probably have them left on my hands, just as 
poor dear mamma has got Harriet and Char- 
lotte." 

" For your sake, then, my dear, I rejoice that 
they are somewhat more tractable than your 
sisters. It is scarcely likely there should be 
two other women in the world so cross-grained 
and snappish as the Miss Cornets ; but certainly 
Mary and Agatha are good inoffensive girls, as 
times go." 

14 We must try what can be done with them !" 
said the lady-mother, shrugging her shoulders, 
as in despair. " I have given Lord Hillingdon 
and George plainly to understand that I will 
not undertake the thing, unless they afford me 
the means of introducing my daughters in a 
manner becoming the station of the family. I 
will have no bailiffs in the house, as there used 
to be, whenever we had a party staying at Hil- 
lingdon. I will have no job-horses, — no occa- 
sional boxes at the opera. It is of the greatest 
importance to George, that every thing about 
us should be in the best style." 

44 And to the girls, prayl" 

44 The girls care about nothing of the kind. 1 
quite tremble at the prospect of having to 
rub off their mauvaise home and get them 



on. 
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41 Pretty girls get on of themselves." 
" Not without fortune or fashion." 
11 In a certain set, perhaps not ; but is that 
set the safest for you ? Might you not marry 
your daughters better by starring it in a less 
pretending circle 1 Your sister, Mrs. Clutter- 
buck, might introduce you into her wealthy 
Portland-place line of connexion." 

44 Thank you !"— cried Lady Hillingdon, com- 
pletely out of patience. " I should like to hear 
you make the same proposition to George !— 
No! my dear Lady Ursula, — surprising as it 
may aefta to you, I am likely to live in a style 
becoming the wife of Lord Hillingdon. I am only 
sorry that we are to lose your society. It would 
have given me such delight to invite you to 
pass the season with us. But unluckily, George 
(by way of securing himself against the intru- 
sion of his aunta) has made it an express con- 
dition that we are to have no inmates in Hill- 
street." 

" Mr. Joddrell is quite right ! . Your sisters 
would have been a sad tax on his comfort. 
With respect to myself, had you not made ar- 
rangements for a house in town, 1 intended to 
offer you a pitdb-terre in mine. Sir Charles 
has bought a little bijou of a thing at Grosvenor 
gate. We are to be there next week." 

" Settle in town after all Wainwrigbt'a pro- 
testations?" 

44 What man's consistency is to be 
upon ! The creatures have enough to 
keep their words to their constituents. 
44 But Wainwright used to detest 
44 To detest parhee I But since the 
ment of these myriads of clubs, the fa 
ciety has completely changed. A 
amuse himself without setting Jits foot 
ety. Besides, my dear, at our 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Nublt two jean after Jervie Clevo'B inau- 
sntratiusi at Fsirford, the Hscksworttis oame to 
spend a week or two with Sir 'William Daven- 
port, at the Orange. 

The equhre'e lady had more than once con- 
descended to inquire, in the Interim, of aunt 
Home {who, aow a martyr to the rheumatism, 
hobbled to the garden-gate when madam went 
by, to tend her a double polyanthus or a hunch 
of carnations, according to the season), eoo- 
earning the progress of poor Jerria. Bat 
though the answer received of "Pare well, 
madam, the Lord be thanked!" or "coat a 
■oboist now, thanks to 
■ and the blessing of 
d her that all was right, it con- 
Toyed no definite impreaeion of the progress of 
the object of her benevolence. 

One day, however, when driving in 

William's pbeeton through the grimy town of 
t sirfard, having inquired the nature of a euri- 
otu old red brick pile, nearly as quaint and 
rnejw-lnoking a* St. James's palace, which she 
had noticed every time she visited the place, 
hut never before with sufficient interest to 
prompt an inquiry, she was told that it wu the 
"College," a free-school of high renown and 
ancient foundation. And lo '. her Bilston pro- 
tege recurred to her recollection. 

" Why that is surety the school to a_Vch yon 
save little Clere a presentation for 3ei'' she 
demanded ; " the ewk child, yon know, whom 
wo thought not strong enough for a life of hard 

"Exactly ! I hare never thought to inquire 
•hoot him aiooe. I wonder how he has turned 
•ust 1 Had he done anything amiss, however, 
the board would have let me know." 

"Supposing we inquire, a* we are passing 
the place. I should like to have a nearer view 
ef those old cloisters and the yew-trees." 

"Better pot it off till another day! 
BavsDswells dine with us. Tie near five 
tfdook. We shan't get home till six, then we 
have to dress, and Ravenewnll is suoh a puns- 



ter, pointing to a venerable dial inserted ■ 
the gateway of the principal entrance to '. 
ford College; and lo! (he hands pointed 
tinctly to Tour. Sir William sat cnnvi 
There was no denying the fad, there wb 
evading the consequences. 

Bringing up his phaeton knowingly then 
before the rusty gateway of the old o 
whose pavement, cracked, worn, and um 
afforded scope lor a tolerable crop of gt 
with an occasional patch of groundsel 
chickweed, the outriders advanced lo nam 
themselves of the reins, and Sir William at 
ed and crossed the court with Mrs. Heoksw 
on his arm. 

But, as might have been inferred from 
pastoral aspect of the court, the principal 
trance, which the aristocratic visitors hat 
rogated to themselves, proved to be cornier 
and closed up ; and it was only by a 
wicket they eventually made their way 
the dingy cloiater, towards a chocolate col 
door, painted in large white letters wits 
name of Mr. Peter Parmenter — Master." 

The aspect of Ihe spot was cheerless esq 
A. peculiar air and atmosphere, by the i 

ing, from the dingy quadrangles of Cam 
Ism, to the humble foundalion-achoohi of n 
a county town ; n savor of musty lea 
and sapient periwig, of which the Boll 
may be cited as emitting the concenit 

A preternatural and echoing silence, 1 
ever, pervaded the place, calculated total 
the mind to a mood of abstraction bigWj 
vorable to philosophical reverie ; and . 
Hecksworth felt satisfied, aa she paced 
glum, fnaty cloStcr of Fairford College, 
which it wan Difficult lu peep from the ed 
house through ita narrow, diamond-paned G 
lo windowa, that it must be Jerria Ch 
own fault if be bad not studied himself h 
world of wisdom in so secluded and dispar 
a retreat ; for it was the very spot to en 
monks Into saints, anddunceaintopbilosopl 

The lady uf the hall, meanwhile, had m 
forgotten Jervia. Her patronage of the ■ 
child had been a freak of benevolence, 
impulse of s restless nature, rather thai 
suggestion of a far- though ted charily, 
moat she expected lo learn ofbJm was, thi 
bad turned out a good boy ; versed in t 
ment and catechism, with perhaps a snot 
sprinkling of classical learning to entitle 



» Nearly five T only four, I aasu 


re joo!" 


auuiltrm. Hecksworth,, peeping Into 




watch, which she extracted from the bosom ol 


her satin pelisse. 




" I hope you riant expect me to be 


voided by 


a Sildi the him of a butter-oupt 


said the 


^^Lronct. " I'd aa soon trust the onekoo- 


ckic die til 5i old woman's noting 


ewe pass 



bedge school. 

But on lifting the latch, so awful In the 
of the Fairford collegians, of the renowned 
Peter Parmenter, she was to be impn 
with other notions. 

P. P. (the hour of four being ex-oollej 
was sitting at an ancient bureau covered 
tagged rusty blsck leather, and surmount) 
n rusty black tea-board, sipping small tea 
purporting to be Mack, and dipping into il 
pets of bread and butler, purporting t 
brawn. Brown too was his all but hair 
osxou, brown his coat; brown even his j 
ered visage, and the lean leak hands W 
for forty years past, had wielded the (eft 
Fairftrdian aatbority. 
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On the entrance of strangers, Peter rose 
perpendicularly from bis horsehair chair, till he 
stood six feet two in his shoes and buckles ; 
impressed with all the awe compatible with his 
inches and learning, on finding himself in pres- 
ence of so grand a lady. But when he ascer- 
tained that the gentleman by whom she was 
accompanied was hot only a Sir William, but 
an hereditary governor of Fairford College, his 
awe increased almost to trepidation. 

Though both his visitors had complied with 
his request that they would be seated, he still 
kept urging them to take a cbair ; nor was it 
till five minutes wore away in preliminary ex- 
planations, that he could be brought clearly to 
apprehend the object of their visit, or rationally 
to reply to their inquiries. 

Once fairly apprised, however, the peda- 
gogue's vein of communication flowed freely ; 
for the Jervis of whom they spake was his 
favorite, his hobby, his prize tulip. He could 
never say enough of Jervis Cleve ! The chart 
framed and appended to the wall behind his 
high-backed chair, and by its cleanly blue- 
white surface affording so strange a contrast 
to the smoke-dyed wall, was the work of 
Jervis. A half-bound marble papered volume 
of MS. which he produced from a neighboring 
desk, contained the collected themes of Jervis. 
Jervis was already the wonder of Fairford ; 
nor did Peter Parmenter entertain a doubt that 
he would eventually become the wonder of the 
world. 

44 Upon my life, Maria," cried Sir William, 
addressing his sister as he turned over the 
leaves, " this boy will prove a credit to Us. 
Fie writes a capital hand. Who knows 1 some 
day or other, Hecksworth may find him useful 
as a steward." 

4i Steward V echoed Peter Parmenter, in a 
tone as scornful as he dared address, even in a 
side-wind, to an hereditary Governor of Fair- 
ford College. 4i Steward 1 The youth is the 
first Grecian of the sixth form !" 

44 Don't you think," observed Mrs. Hecks- 
worth, addressing her brother, after a careful 
examination through her eyeglass of the chart 
of Arctic Discoveries adorning the wall, "that 
yon might, at some future period, get him made 
parish surveyor]" 

"Parish surveyor!" reiterated Peter Par- 
menter, with a frown as reprehensive as he 
dared inflict upon the sister of a baronet. 
11 The youth is the first mathematician in the 
county !" 

"You find him, I hope, a well-disposed 
lad?" demanded Sir William Davenport, in 
the lofty tone of a patron. 

" Exemplary in morals as in his scholastic 
duties !?' replied the pedagogue. 

44 And tractable and amiable 1" added Mrs. 
Hecksworth. 

"Mild 

As zephyr blowing on the violet, 
Not wigging iu sweet head !" 

footed the rhetorician. 

44 1 should like to say a word to him before 
I go,** said Sir William ; and Peter Parmenter, 
fancying that the worthy baronet (all baronets 
being worthy in print) was feeling in his pocket 
for his purse, intent upon a tip, shuffled off in 
search of his juvenile Crichton. 

C 



While he was gone, Mrs. Hecksworth had 
leisure to summon before her mind's eye the 
improved edition of Jervis Cleve, which the 
munificence of her brother might be said to 
have called into existence. Fancy portrayed 
the inspired boy as pale, thin, intellectual-look- 
ing ; his large dark eyes animated by the fire 
within his frame gently bowed under the pres- 
sure of uneradicable disease. Sir William 
Davenport busied himself on the other hand in 
examining the worm-eaten furniture of the 
magisterial chamber; the defaced flogging 
block; the college inauguration chapter-book 
chained by a brass chain to a small walnut- 
wood reading desk. 

For some minutes, Mrs. Hecksworth kept 
her eyes fixed upon the door through which 
this second Blaise Pascal, this new Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, was to make his appearance; 
and the door being at length flung widely open 
on its creaking hinges by the long arm of Peter 
Parmenter, there appeared, in a long-tailed blue 
coat, with leather shorts, gray worsted stockings, 
and on his head a dark blue woolen crumpet, 
having a bordering of red ferret, a lanky, sallow, 
long-haired, long-eared, lad of sixteen ; his 
knees knocking with terror, and his ears ringing 
with nervousness. 

The lady's disenchantment was instanta- 
neous ! Had she been conscious of beholding as 
great a scholar as Parr or Porson, her disgust 
would have been equally invincible. Nothing 
but an pvergrown charity boy was at present 
discernible in Jervis Cleve. 

Nor was Peter Parmentefs mode of recom- 
mending him to her notice likely to do away 
with her unfavorable impression. On re- 
covering from the reverie into which she had 
fallen at the unsightly apparition, Mrs. Hecks- 
worth found poor Jervis stammering through an 
harangue which she should have pronounced 
gibberish, had not the pedagogue condescend- 
ingly informed her that it was a favorite pas- 
sage from Thucydides, whielp he had required 
his admirable Crichton to recite for her enter- 
tainmttt 

Though almost as cruelly disenchanted as 
when she found dirty noses and shock heads, 
where she had looked for blue eyes and flaxen 
ringlets, among her innocents of the catechizing 
class, she humanely resolved that her uncouth 
protege should not pay the penalty of her un- 
reasonable expectations. Bestowing upon him 
a golden guinea, to which Sir William Daven- 
port good-naturedly added a second, she prom- 
ised to send him, on her return home, a present 
of books adapted to his improved capacities ; 
and had made her parting salutation to his ad- 
miring pedagogue, and was even across the 
weedy court of honor, the rusty gates of which 
were opened by Peter Parmenter in person on 
the lady's especial account, before poor Jervis 
had sufficiently subdued the agitation of his 
frame, clearly to see, hear, or understand what 
was passing around him. 
.To the credit of Mrs. Hecksworth, be it ad- 
mitted, she was as good as her word. She did 
not suffer her precipitation from her stilts to 
injure the innocent cause of her falL On 
arriving at B list on Hall, she dispatched, an 
order, and a five-pound note, to a London 
school-library, eminent fox ita ^X&a^wifefeVtefc 
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daisies and durability of its calf, and enabled 
occasionally to lose money by the publication 
-of a flashy quarto of travels, got up with plates 
of green and purple landscapes, or a duodecimo 
of aristocratic poems empty even of plates, by 
the vast diffusion of juvenile knowledge pro- 
moted by its shelves. 

The selection of this experienced bibliopole 
was bespoken, by Mrs. Hecksworth's letter, for 
a rising scholar of sixteen ; but as there hap- 
pened to be a surplus just then in the mathe- 
matical department of his stock in trade, the 
classics were dispensed with in executing the 
lady's order, as works of supererogation in an 
atmosphere of practical learning such as Fair- 
ford College ; and, by this trivial chance, the 
youth of parts was destined to become a man of 
figures ! 

To such incidents are often attributable the 
powerful -influences which control a human 
destiny ! A molehill was instrumental in anni- 
hilating an anointed sovereign of the realm ; 
and the redundance of Messieurs Omnitypes' 
Bonnycastles was destined to sway the future 
fortunes of Jervis Cleve ! Both the pedagogue 
and himself regarded the peculiar selection of 
the books bestowed upon Sir William Daven- 
port's protege, as indicative of the career to 
which he was destined ; and from that day, 
Peter Parmenter's efforts were directed, as 
far as was compatible with college routine, to 
create a second Newton in his favorite. 

Had Mrs. Hecksworth suggested the study 
of Sanscrit or the acquirement of Anglo-Saxon, 
or any other dry or unavailable pursuit, the lad 
would have been equally submissive. But, 
fortunately, the choice of his benefactress 
squared with his own inclinations ; and when, 
two years, afterwards, young Cleve, endowed 
with his exhibition, and all the appliances and 
means of maintenance to wlich the foundation 
of the college could promote so promising a 
disciple, proceeded to Cambridge, his fame 
soon circulated through the university as the 
first mathematician of his day. Within six 
month 8, Jervis acquired among the ^ads of 
colleges, and other elders and dignitanHof the 
seal of learning, the specific title of The 
Fairford Youth. 

But while his reputation was gathering 
strength, and his renown echoing through the 
quiet quadrangles of Alma Mater, at humble 
Bilston this proficiency was far less noted. 
The Cleve family was vaguely aware that poor 
little Jervy was grown a wonder of book- 
learning. But while they saw him return home 
twice every year, from Fairford, arrayed in the 
same badge of nothingness — the long-tailed coat 
and leather shorts, the gray stockings and blue 
crumpet with ferret binding, aunt Morris and 
his father could not bring themselves to believe 
that the boy was advancing in the world. The 
two elder girls, Mary and Kitty, had each in 
her turn visited Bilston, arrayed in as much 
patent lace and pink ribbon as the bargain-shops 
of Soho could furnish in exchange for their 
earnings ; and Jem, who was now a man tn 
office, as second waiter at the Crown Inn, 
Birmingham, had strutted home in a second- 
han&bottle green coat, with a scarlet waistcoat 
and white corduroys. But Jervis, with all bis 
vaunted scholarship, seemed to have achieved 



little more than his stupid brother Jack, who, 
being still a cowboy, plodded in a smock-frock. 

Even the half-dozen guineas which in the 
course of his four years at Fairford, were at 
sundry visits bestowed upon him by his patrons, 
and forthwith transmitted to the cottage, pleaded 
little in his favor as indications of future great-, 
ness ; for he would have earned twice as much 
by weeding madam's garden, at his original sal- 
ary of one shilling a week ! 

It was not till, at the close of his first acade- 
mic year, the Fairford youth made his appear- 
ance in an uncustomary suit of solemn black, his 
trencher-cap of woolen exchanged for a bat of 
beaver, and his highlows for Wellington boots 
(vastly like the hero of a frontispiece illustrat- 
ing the fable of «• the Poet and the Rose " in Mr. 
Omnitype's edition of Gay), that aunt Morris 
expressed her opinion that " the dear boy was 
now something like ;" while old Cleve avowed 
a hope that " som'hat might may beome on 
him a'ter all." 

The hopes of his sister Jane, the hand-in- 
hand companion of his childhood, if equally 
vague, were still more sanguine. For Jane, 
though as incapable as her father and aunt of 
appreciating the extent of her brother's victo- 
ries or the nature of his prospects, relied upon 
the instinctive assurances of her heart that Jer- 
vis would live to be a great man. 

During the week he spent with his family, 
the vacation after taking his first degree, shi 
listened indeed with patient admiration, while 
the grave scholar attempted to expound the 
mysteries of college preferment But it was all 
in vain ! Jenny's notions of academic honors 
were limited to a belief that scholars might, if 
they liked, become parsons ; and that parsons, 
if virtuous and clerkly, were provided by the law 
of the land with tithes and a parsonage. Nay 
the wings of her ambition had now so far 
sprouted, that she had very little doubt of her 
learned brother's succession to the curacy of 
Bilston, with its fifty pounds per annum, and 
the tenancy of the little vicarage, if Madame 
Hecksworth would only interest herself to pro- 
cure it for him, at the death of the incumbent. 

She enlarged accordingly to Jervis upon the 
beauty of its glebe, which afforded pasturage 
for a cow and donkey ; and the superior merits 
of a Catherine pear-tree, trained to cover the- 
gable end of the house. But Jervis seemed in- 
sensible to all. Neither the pear-tree nor the 
cow- feed inspired him with the slightest ambi- 
tion for a curacy ; and even had he been cleri- 
cally inclined, the situation of his benefactress 
was such as to preclude all possibility of intrud- 
ing upon her for the furtherance of his worldljr 
interests. The family vault in Bilston churcfc 
had been recently opened ; and Mrs. Heckf- 
worth was weeping away her widowhood i* 
strict seclusion at the Hall, with the three lovely 
girls now co-heiresses to the estate. 

It afforded, in fact, no small mortification to 
Jervis Cleve, to discern the impossibility of en- 
larging the views of his family to the scope of 
his own. He did not experience the slightest 
humiliation in returning to his father's cottage, 
from its wicker chair and spinning-wheel, its 
meal-tub and salt-box, or the blackbird's cage 
that darkened ihe casement window. The per- 
fect simplicity of heart of aunt Morris— -t** 
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blameless life and uprightness of purpose of the 
old laborer, who had passed his contracted life 
in toil and privation, as if conscious of fulfilling 
toe purpose of his being, dignified them in the 
eyes of the high-minded young man ; while his 
pretty Jane, gay as a bird, and bright as a flow-, 
er, delighted him with her girlish beauty and 
sisterly tenderness. 

But it wot vexatious to discover the total 
want of sympathy in his fortunes, necessitated 
by their ignorance of the world, They knew 
him to be book-learned ; but they would never 
be able to appreciate the sphere to which his 
knowledge extended. At Cambridge his name 
commanded universal respect. At Cambridge, 
the wisest and greatest could not conjecture 
the limits to which hxa wisdom and greatness 
might attain. At Cambridge, they could prefig- 
ure the Fairford youth as a professor of the 
university, or even as a bishop on the bench. 
But at Bilston, he was only Jems Cleve ; a lad 
who had been spoiled for weeding gardens by 
the acquirement of heathen languages and use- 
less knowledge ! 

Even when, on his second visit to the village, 
after the monopoly of university honors' and 
prizes, and having sat at meat with the princi- 
pal of his college, he was summoned to attend 
at the Hall, it inflicted a pang upon the pride of 
•ne who was esteemed a gentleman everywhere 
but at Bilston, that Mrs. Hecksworth should 
bestow upon him, through the bands of her 
eldest girl, a pocket-book containing a ten- 
pound note. That she should receive him 
standing, and offer him no Beat, did not strike 
him even with surprise ; for in the presence of 
his benefactress, he still felt as in that of a su- 
perior being. But the money was a grievance ; 
and the deep blush with which Lucy Hecks- 
worth stepped awkwardly across the room to 
drop the note-case into his hand, depressed bis 
spirit with the consciousness that the whole 
family had united in the act of charity. 

Still, to refuse was as impossible as to accept 
with becoming gratitude ; and all he could do 
for the assuagement of his wounded spirit was 
10 enjoy the gratification with which his old 
father accepted the same offering from hit 
bands, to be devoted to the purchase of a few 
household comforts. 

Aont Morris, indeed, hailed this first realiza- 
tion of her nephew's golden prospects with a 
degree of exultation that a thousandfold in- 
creased his vexation. It was a death blow to 
the ambition of the poor young man, to find at 
how low a rate his position had been hitherto 
appreciated. 

There was still, however, a neutral ground 
between the humiliations of the village and the 
triumphs of the university, where consolation 
was in store. A short visit to Fairford, on his 
way back to Cambridge, renewed his aspirings 
and comforted his self-esteem. To the arms 
of Peter Parmenter, be was welcomed as a 
more than disciple ; — and to the veneration of 
the college and even town of Fairford, as an 
honor to its name. The mayor happened to 
have a booby son studying for his degree, by 
'-whom the triumphs of Jervis Cleve had been 
•wonderingly reported ; and as much was known 
«ad thought f the poor college-boy thrust upon 
thorn by Sir William Davenport, as could be 



^ expected in a town blackened with the smoke 
I of factory chimnies, and deafened by the whirr- 
, ing of engine wheels. 

But it was to the college only, with its doll 
cloisters so deteriorated in his admiration by 
recent familiarization with the statelier arcades 
of the university, that his visit was addressed ; 
and, seated beside the well known black tea- 
board of Peter Parmenter, the grateful scholar 
and the pedagogue overflowing with gracious- 
ness, sat conversing of studies past, and honors 
to come ; of the seed sowed by the master and 
the fruit to be reaped by the pupil. It might 
be perhaps, — (fur in what human nature rrseth 
not the leaven of human frailty \) — it might *be 
that the pupil had been dearer to the master 
while his person was disfigured by the badge of 
college servitude than now, in its spruce, blac^, 
lustrous suit of independence ; and that, hateful 
as were the woolen crumpet and leather shorts 
in the eyes of Mrs. Hecksworth, custom had 
rendered them lovely as the wedding-garment 
of the parable in the eyes of Peter. 

But he soon overcame the petty weakness ; 
and was as willing to unfold to the Fairford 
youth his theory of the art of rising in the 
world, as he had been to develop to Jerry Cleve 
the Principia of Newton, or the philosophy of 
Plato. 

Unluckily, his classical proficiency was the 
more eminent of the two. Destined to grudge 
through life, from grammar-school boy to gram- 
mar-school usher and master, the object of Pe- 
ter Parmenter's devouring ambition, from his 
youth upwards, had been academic distinction. 
To inscribe himself " Graduate of a university 1 * 
was to his thinking to be enrolled in the chroni- 
cles of immortality ; and on the title-pages of 
his favorite works, the initials M. and A affixed 
to the names of the authors, were to htm a 
sufficient characteristic of the man of letters. 
But for his own want of such distinctions, he 
might have written himself clerk jmead of 
schoolmaster ; or, in place of his br^Vstudies 
and brown suits, have figured in a HjRock and 
band,, in pulpit and parsonage, as v- reverend 
because learned divine. •' 

That the scholar of his creation should %rTect 
any other road to distinction, appeared to Peter 
impossible ; and his greetings and congratula- 
tions were followed by a remark that, in a 
couple of years, Jervis would probably be hold- 
ing a curacy, perhaps at .Bilston, perhaps at 
Fairford ; and a hint that his patron, Sir William 
Davenport, was possessed of church patronage 
to the amount of two thousand per annum ! 

" Which for three reasons, sir, will never be 
available to meT observed Cleve with a smile. 
" In the first place, it is very unlikely that he 
would give a family living to a person of my 
condition in life ; secondly, it is his son, Mr. 
Davenport (to whom I am a stranger), who 
now regulates all such matters at the Grange ; 
and thirdly, I have not the smallest desire to 
enter the church !" 

u No desire to enter the church V* cried Par- 
menter, setting down his teacup in dismay. 
" My dear boy ! of what are you thinking!" 

14 Of my future respectability in life. Were 
I a young man destined from childhood (as I 
know many, sir, at Cambridge) to administer to 
the ecclesiastical portion of tfaavi tas&i ^ratr 
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arty, as their elder brothers are educated to aff- 
minister to the temporal, I should submit to the 
appointment of my family. But I am conscious 
of no vocation to take orders. I feel more dis- 
posed in matters of divinity to be taught, than 
become a teacher; and though I hear of little 
else at Cambridge but the Talue of livings and 
the certainty of being provided for in embracing 
the clerical profession, I would not attain my 
loaves and fishes at the cost of my conscience. 
Should I be so. happy as to justify the expecta- 
tions faaaed- of me, I mean to try for a travel- 
rag fellowship. I wish to visit the continent" 
' *Ha^ youth!" involuntarily ejaculated 
Peter Parmenter. "Perhaps the country of 
0*s£ and Virgil ! Nay ! it appears a not unu- 
sual aim of moderate enterprise, to perform a 
pilgrimage even unto Athens itself! Yon will, 
peradventure, taste at their fountain bead the 
1 waters of Helicon ; or pluck a leaf from the 
sacred laurels of Virgil's tomb !" 

*Mv ambition extends stiR further," ob- 
served Jervis, modestly. " I am anxious, sir, 
to visit the new world." 

"To cross the vast Atlantic!" exclaimed 
Peter, who did not accomplish above once in 
eight days the task of crossing the weedy 
court-yard. 

" And perhaps," added young Cleve, nothing 
.stymied by the- amassment of his sometime 
i MeceptorV ^llasJwt some future time enlarge 
-the 'limits of, irinswhi discovery, by a journey 

- into the interior of Africa." 

t * m 'Swfeh the wcdd*a eontempomneoos mind, 
jh '4ad mplliy the pktare of maoUnd !' M 

Maculated Peter, with uplifted bands and fitting 

emphasis; glancing from his cracked teacup 

towards the chart upon the wall, which, though 

now jaundiced by smoke, accredited the early 

. aspirings of the future geographer. 

And as he gazed upon the intelligent counte- 
nance of the young scholar, and listened to 
these gigantic projects, the old man, if proud 
of his fipi l, felt prouder of himself; as a goose 
might iKi, which, having cackled over an 
, eagle's egg. beheld the first sunward flight of 
its fledgling ! 

"*3ut your country, my dear boy, your fam- 
ily, — Fairford — Busted!" demanded the old 
schoolmaster, when at length sublunary con- 
siderations broke palely in upon his visions of 

k*wy. 

" Few young men of any condition of life are 
able to give their early years to the comforts 

- and affections of home," said Jervis. •• As a 
soldier, as a sailor, I should be stationed, per- 
haps, in India or some western colony. My 
own brothers, though tfieir humble callings are 
pursued in this very county, do not above once 
in a twelvemonth visit my father's hearth ; and 
I conceive that, out of my allotted income, I 
might set apart as large a portion for the benefit 
of my family as, in the other case, duty would 
allow jive to subtract fron the stipend assigned 
to support my respectability as a minister of the 
gospel. But there will be time enough, dear 
air, to consult you on these points, before I am 
compelled to make my election. I have still two 
years before me of rigorous application." 

It was not, of course, in the simple nature of 
Peter Parmenter, undeveloped by ties of human 
tenderness, to conjecture the mortifications 



experienced 'by his pupil, at Bflston; or the 
sort of moral isolation in the midst of his new- 
est connexions, which suggested the selftpar- 
posed tanishment of the young scholar. He 
beheld Jervis Cleve depart to pursue his aca- 
demic career, secure only that the principles of 
his young friend would render it an honest and 
an honorable ; and humbly trusting that the 
protection of Providence and the Muses might 
render it happy and prosperous. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Bicbea, the wlaeet monarch alsff, 
Hake pinions for themeelvei to fly , 

They fly like bate on parchment whin 
And fatoe their aUrer pluawt mppLy* 



No money left for aqtMod'rlof beira, 
Bllla ton their lender* Into debton, 

The with of Nero now to tbetn 
That they had aever known their 1 



It is surprising how much more sarisdsssrr 
we note transitions in national cosiness than ia 
national customs; and in national castas**, 
than the moral influences from which they are 
deduced. Changes of dress are carefemy vt- 
corded in our books ; changes in decency or 
decorum very rarely. We are fond of expa- 
tiating upon the wonderful fact that ear ■raad- 
sires should have worn ruffles, our gfanrafsmsH 
high-heeled shoes ; and love to dilate usso the 
abrogation of hair-powder and storaachsss, pig- 
tails and periwigs. We laugh heartily al the 
idea of dining at three o'clock, crowning the 
evening with a hot supper, and the night with 
nightmare, and arc amazod that moderadwaera 
should be postponed till eight; bat do not 
trouble ourselves to marvel that chiksreti should 
have begun to treat their parents as playthings, 
and parents to show deference, in their turn, 
towards their own children. 

English people, wanner and more sanguine 
in their character than might be assumed from 
their deportment, are not only ardent m their 
repentance of a fault, but apt to run into a cse- 
trary extreme. Till the close of the last cen- 
tury, the buckram of English costume extend- 
ing its influence to our domestic babita, children 
were kept at arms' length by their parents, aid 
grown-up sons and daughters treated as chil- 
dren. But from this fierce extreme we have 
rushed into another ! Armor of steel baa beet 
oxchanged for the loosest dishabille, till the 
rising generation become tbe legislators of the 
hour. 

Lord and Lady Hillingdon would probably 
have justified, *hf a thousand living examples, 
their weak indulgence of their son and heir; 
though rarely has the prerogative of eldest son- 
hood been exercised with greater despot i s m 
than by George Joddrell. George had never 
been a child, and was not now a roan - r that is, 
be was devoid of all the generous sentiments 
of a manly nature. As puppies are dwarfed by 
early libations of strong potables, his character 
bad been withered from its allotted proportions, 
by untimely collision with the excitements ot 
life. His passions were all sensual. There 
was neither tenderness nor truth in his com- 
position. 

Portrayed in this harsh relief, such a char- 
acter stands forth from tbe canvaa only as a 
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warning and example. But though the kite, 
when nailed against the bam door, may be 
revolting, when poised aloft on glossy wing it 
it a dangerous bird ; and the gay, fluttering, 
handsome George, amid the giddy scenes of the 
fashionable world, was not altogether harmless. 
A finer young man, a man whose manners 
were more ingratiating, could not be pointed 
out. His smiles were, when he chose, so en- 
gaging, his conversation so amusing, that his 
family seemed almost justified in the eyes of 
the world for their deference to the whims and 
fancies of so fascinating a creature. 

44 This letter is not for me. Take it to Mr. 
Joddrell," said his sister Agatha one morning to 
the butler, soon after the arrival of the family 
in town. 

44 How absurd to disturb your brother about 
a foolish note, when you know his eyes are 
never open at this time of day !" observed 
Lady Hillingdon, who was lounging on a sofa at 
the furthef extremity of the drawing-room, 
wKh a new novel half open, and her eyes half 
shut. "George will not be down these two 
hours ; Francois is not allowed to take in his 
breakfast till twelve ; and then, he has his 
toilet to go through. Leave the note here, Strat- 
um !" continued her ladyship, who had motives 
of her own for wishing to examine the hand- 
writing. 

44 Mr. Joddrell has given orders that his notes 
arc to be delivered only into his own hands, my 
lady," replied the butler. u The servant who 
brought this, said it was urgent ; I fancy I had 
better take it to Mr. Joddrell's room." And 
without waiting for a reply, he quitted the room. 

"How tiresome!" exclaimed Lady Hillingdon, 
btarting up, forgetful of her nonchalance and 
her novel. " I am convinced it came from her. 
Mary ! go and desire Ma'mselle Maluilde to run 
and ascertain from the people in the hall the 
livery of the servant who brought that letter." 

To hear such a mother was to obey. But 
Mary Joddrell could not help wondering as she 
went how mamma could for a moment suppose 
that Mademoiselle Mathilde would 4< run" at 
any one's bidding, or do anything whatever at 
ktrt! 

44 1 can't make out George !" grumbled her 
ladyship, resuming her horizontal position on 
the sofa, and apparently addressing her lap-dog. 
44 It is very difficult to guess what he would be 
at." 

44 Do you really think so, mamma?" replied 
her daughter Agatha, mistaking herself for the 
favored object of apostrophe. " And yet he is 
so extremely frank !" 

4 k He has the sort of recklessness which 
I>eople mistake for frankness. But I doubt 
-whether any one ever got at anything which 
George was interested to conceal." 

44 Most people have their reserves, I suppose ; 
my brother, surely, as few as any one." 

" I don't know. I used to think him open 
when he came down to Brighton for a day or 
two, and had nothing to tell worth keeping to 
himself, or that I cared to ascertain. But now 
that I am anxiofe to understand his carte du 
/ay, I can make nothing out of him." 

41 But could you not ask him anything you 
wantefl to know 1" 

LadV Hillingdon replied by a glance of com- 



passion. " Ever since we came to town," said 
she, " I have been attempting to discover 
whether— but no matter ! It is not of the least 
consequence to you, and very little to me." 

Lady Hillingdon had, in fact, a variety of 
affairs and interests to distract her attention. It 
was surprising how speedily she had contrived, 
on settling in town, to expand into the posi- 
tion she intended to occupy in the eyes of the 
beau mondc. Endowed with a mind originally 
flimsy and unstrengthened by cultivation, col- 
lision with the world had imparted sharpness 
to that which wanted force, and placed a rapier 
in the band unequal to wield a falchion. During 
the first ten years of her married life, when 
extravagance was followed by embarrassment, 
the rude shocks occasionally experienced by 
the pride of the silly beauty had in some degree 
brought her to herself. In spite of the affectation 
she had adopted as a resource against utter 
inanity, she had been compelled to see men and 
things in clear daylight ; to admit that her 
vacant useless prettiness had lost all attraction 
in the eyes of her husband, and established for 
her no influence in society ; and thus maltreat- 
ed by Lord Hillingdon and the world, she had 
vegetated in peevish selfishness ; with only a 
bosom friend or two, a Lady Ursula and a Lord 
Charles, as victims of her murmurs, till her son 
attained the power of replacing her in her 
former brilliant position. 

As the period thus anxiously desired ap- 
proached, however, Lady Hillingdon's confi- 
dence in George's intentions grew less and less. 
The eager schoolboy, thankful for undue indul- 
gence, was growing up into the cool, careless 
young man ; and, worse still, his sisters, whom 
Lady Hillingdon rarely included in her calcula- 
tions, were encroaching on the influence over 
his mind which sho had intended to monopolize. 
It was not that he cared very much for Mary 
and Agatha, but he cared more for them than 
for the calculating egotist who had petted his 
boyhood into folly, ruined his digestion, and 
spoiled his temper. 

There was every plea in favor of this bro- 
therly predilection. The girls were so kind- 
hearted, so considerate, — Mary was so mild, 
and Agatha, when at ease in their little circle, 
so amusing, that a colder-hearted brother might 
have been fond of them. 

They were pleasant to live with. There 
was no attempt at display, do straining after 
effect. They were pretty enough to make an 
agreeable impression ; clever enough to appre- 
ciate the cleverness of others. They listened 
well, admired honestly, felt warmly, decided 
uprightly ; were dutiful daughters to unworthy 
parents, and affectionate sisters to a reckless 
and unamiable brother. 

Though they had borne unmurmuringly the 
seclusion to which their childhood was con- 
demned, believing it the unavoidable result of 
the embarrassment of their father's affairs, two 
pretty girls of eighteen and nineteen were not 
likely to learn without emotion that they were 
to pass their next season in town, surrounded 
by the* advantages to which they had hitherto 
been strangers. Nor were the explanations 
so minutely imparted by Lady Hillingdon- to 
her bosom friend extended to her daughters ; 
and, ignorant of thfi T^w&'^^^js^^^TO&gt 
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by George and their father, they were prepared 
to enjoy their pleasant prospects with all the 
ardor of youth and experience. The mighty 
talisman called ready money had prepared the 
way. A good house had been engaged, a good 
establishment set up, and the surface of things 
was without spot or blemish. 

In a place where* principle and consistency 
maintain so little influence as in western Lon- 
don, it is difficult to calculate beforehand upon 
the station any individual is to assume in the 
throng. Fashionable society is subject to as 
many and as unaccountable transitions as that 
grand atmospheric enigma, the English climate. 
Sunshine and east wind enter sometimes into 
fatal combination ; and the day that commences 
with a bitter frost scorches our eyes out with 
its meridian blaze, to subside anew into utter 
chilliness towards evening. Even as regards 
the more serious point of character, opinion is 
often determined by the gust or jest of the 
hour ; and an epigram or caricature may sink 
a reputation which had previously defied the 
typhoons of a legal tribunal. 

Now Lady Hillingdon's reputation, among 
other casual commodities, had been nearly 
whispered away in early life. At the period 
when her husband, having deserted her for 
Newmarket, Lord Charles Grantingham was 
occasionally seen to enter her house, and less 
occasionally to leave it,— Lord Hillingdon's 
stiff relations and her own dear friends, instead 
of flying to her with advice and remonstrance, 
stood aloof and shook their heads. In place 
of accusing her of being a bad mother — which 
was a fact undeniable — they reviled her for 
being an indifferent wife — a point on which the 
person best qualified to decide, uttered no ac- 
cusation; and by repeating in all directions 
that they hoped — they really hoped and trusted 
— there was no harm in her — raised a supposi- 
tion that there was. 

Lady Hillingdon's fair fame might, however, 
have defied these passing clouds, had the 6tar 
of her fortunes been still resplendent. Pos- 
sessed of a good establishment in London, a 
good cook, good equipage, good opera-box, good 
everything but principles, Lord Charles might 
have come still oftener into her house, and 
left it still less frequently, without producing 
an unsatisfactory impression on the public 
mind. 

But when the gay world understood that 
Lady Hillingdon had sunk beneath low-water- 
mark, — that her pretended necessity for sea- 
bathing was occasioned by a real necessity for 
retrenchment,— they decided that she was " re- 
ally too bad !" 

They did not strike her name out of their 
Tisiting lists indeed, for she was not likely to 
return to her post and profit by her privilege ; 
but her ostracism was silent, contemptuous, 
and complete. 

Had she, after this, crept her way back again 
to indulge her taste for dissipation by « few 
weeks' sojourn at an hotel without the possi- 
bility of entertaining the world to excuse her 
pretensions to being entertained, her presump- 
tion would probably have been requited by total 
neglect. Nay, even with her capital bouse 
in Hill-street and all the rest of her present at- 
t/iautions, she might have been taught, aa the 



mere mother of daughters, the precariousness 
of her position. 

But her safeguard was in her son, — her only 
son, — her son and heir ! Lord Hillingdon's es- 
tates were encumbered, but unalienable. George 
Joddrcll would succeed to a property as hand- 
some as his person. Already his Eton and 
Oxford fame had preceded him; already, 
George was the fashion. The honor of his 
smile conferred distinction ; the honor of his 
hand would confer a peerage. Mammas and 
chaperons accordingly got up a prodigious show 
of hands in his favor ; and the first exercise of 
these was to bestow several rounds of applause 
upon the debut of Lady Hillingdon and the Hon. 
Misses Joddrell. Her reappearance, in fact, 
was a welcome event. A squirrel in a cage, 
which pursues its monotonous round from sum- 
mer to summer, as though it had forgotten the 
gay green wood and glorious air of liberty, is 
not condemned to a more monotonous exis- 
tence than the fashionable world in the unvary- 
ing routine of its amusements ; and when a 
London beauty expands into ecstasies concern- 
ing the delights of London to some country 
neighbor on a foggy autumn day, vaguely allu- 
ding to the ** countless" pleasures and "diver- 
sified" amusements of London, the country 
neighbor may be assured that the troth is not 
in her. 

Nothing can be more minutely monotonous 
than the recreations of the really fashionable ; 
monotony being in fact essential to that dis- 
tinction. Tigers may amuse themselves in a 
thousand irregularly diverting ways ; but the 
career of the genuine exclusive is one to which 
a mill-horse would scarcely look for relief. 

London houses, London establishments, are 
formed after the same un variable model. At 
the fifty or sixty balls to which she is to be in- 
debted for the excitement of her season, the 
fine lady listens to the same band, is refreshed 
from a buffet prepared by the same skill, looks 
at the same diamonds, hears the same trivial 
observations ; and but for an incident or two, 
the growth of her own follies, might find it dif- 
ficult* to point out the slightest difference be- 
tween the fete of the countess on the first of 
June, and that of the marquis on the first ot 
July. 

But though twenty seasons' experience of 
these desolating facts might be expected to 
damp the ardor of certain dowagers and 
dandies, who are to be found hurrying along 
the golden railroad year after year, it is not 
wonderful that the young girls their daughters 
should be easily allured from their dull school- 
rooms by fallacious promises of pleasure. 
Agatha and Mary Joddrell, who had rarely been 
tolerated for an hour or two in presence o( 
Lady Hillingdon's conferences with Lady Ur- 
sula, without bearing the bosom friendB recur 
to dear London and its pleasures as to a for- 
bidden Eden, were naturally delighted to find 
their mother's table in Hill street covered 
every morning with cards and notes of invita- 
tion. For the point once decided that Lady 
Hillingdon was to be visited, Lady Hillingdon 
soon contrived lo make herself the fashion . Her 
quiet, ladylike girls were far from a dra&baclc 
on her popularity ; and after their first fortnight 
[ in London they were as much sought as tf remit 
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and partners as if they had been able to assist 
in private theatricals or play in charades. 

" So, children ! yon were at Lady Reigate's 
last night !" was their brother's morning salu- 
tation, an hour or two after Lady Hillingdon 
had interfered to secure him from disturbance. 
41 Were you horribly bored V 9 

"Bored ? On the contrary, it was a charming 
ball ! Agatha danced seven quadrilles, and I 
six !" replied Mary. 

44 Seven quadrilles ! — A sister of mine ! — 
Pray do not let me hear of your degenerating 
into dancing young ladies, ready to snatch at a 
partner before his 'May I have the honor* is 
half out of bis mouth ! — Two quadrilles and a 
waltz is the utmost I can allow between you in 
the course of an evening." 

" But mamma would become tired of us if 
attached to her' side the whole evening. She 
and Lady Ursula generally sit together in some 
out-of-the-way corner." 

41 Sit with them, for the future." 

"lam sure they would not like it." 

" Sit with some other person, then." 

" At present we know so few people in town," 
remonstrated Agatha. 

Involuntarily her brother glanced at the pile 
of cards waiting for inscription in their book. 

" Yes, we visit all the world ; but who intro- 
duces anything but partners, to girls like us 1" 

" There is the governor's sister, Lady New- 
bery, who would be delighted at having two 
new misses to inflict upon her friends." 

" I doubt whether she is on good terms with 
mamma. We have seen nothing of her." 

" Nor of my aunt Sophia !" added her sister. 
41 Is it not strange 1" 

" The Clutterbucks belong to another world. 
There was no occasion for you to see them. In 
fact, the less you know of them the better." 

" But our cousins are said to be such charm- 
ing girls! I recollect hearing from a Mrs. 
Smith, who brought us letters from aunt So- 
phia to Brighton, that — " 

" Oh ! spare me your Mrs. Smithisms ! The 
girls may be as charming as you please, but 
there is and ought to be nothing in common 
between you." 

" Did you receive your letter, George 1" in- 
quired Agatha. 

"What letter:" 

" One that Stratton said he was to deliver to 
youT own hand." 

"Where is her excellent ladyship this morn- 
ing?" suddenly demanded Mr. JoddreU, who 
was in the habit of voting his sister's questions 
frivolous and vexatious. 

" Mamma is gone to order our plumes." 

" Ay, by the way, you are to be at the draw- 
ing-room on Thursday. The Honorable Agatha 
and Mary JoddreU — by— let me see ! Who is 
to present you 1" 

" I really have not heard," said Mary, looking 
inquiringly at Agatha 

•< And really have not asked ?" 

" I concluded it would* be mamma." 

14 Not having been to court during the present 
reign, she roust be presented herself." 

44 Then I should think it would be Lady Ur- 
sula Wain wright." 

44 1 should imagine not! I should hone not ! 
Lady Hillingdon would not so completely trifle 



with my opinion ! My mother ought to know, 
by this time, what I feel towards Lady Ursula." 

44 But my dearest George, you do not imagine 
that mamma would think it necessary to defer 
to your whims on such a point 1" said Agatha, 
with surprise. 

44 Mary, my dear, come and bring me the 
quilted pillow from the other sofa," said Jod- 
dreU, stretching himself; "I'm quite knocked 
up this morning ! I was not at home till five. 
There ! put it under my head." 

" Up till five — yet you never came to Lady 
Reigate's. We were so disappointed." 

44 1 have already warned you not to expect 
me in any ball-room this season. I abhor balls. 
I hate to see a woman tricked out in silks and 
satins. I detest heat, and glare, and dust !" 

" And what do you like V inquired Agatha, 
gravely. 

44 Melton, from November till April ; Paris, 
from April to June ; Cowes, from July' to Au- 
gust ; the moors from August to September ; 
and during September and October, any fellow's 
place in the country, where the claret is toler- 
ably light and the game-book tolerably heavy. 
By the way, Agatha I caught a glimpse of you 
the other night at the opera, going out on the 
arm of Dick Davenport. His father died last 
winter ; and I'm told his preserves are the best 
in the county. I beg you wiU make yourself 
agreeable to the country baronet, that he may 
make himself agreeable to me. 1 * 

44 1 should think he would find it difficult to 
be agreeable to any one," replied Agatha ; " I 
never saw a less attractive person ! Lady Ur- 
sula presented him to us at Almack's, which I 
conclude he resented as an injury ; for he has 
done nothing since but contemplate us with su- 
preme contempt— contradict every observation 
we make — and infer by his remarks on every 
creature of our acquaintance, that he considers 
them and us immeasurably beneath his no- 
tice." • 

" And so you are, child ! You have no bat- 
tues to give your friends. What right have 
you to expect a fellow like Davenport to think 
your opinions worth listening to! He pays 
you twice as great a compliment as you de- 
serve, by lending you his arm to your carriage. 
That is the utmost a miss in her first season 
has a right to require from such a man." 

" But if you were at the opera yourself on 
Saturday, why did you not come to us?" 

•« Thank you ! I was better amused. Who 
dines here to-day t" 

44 We are all engaged to Lady Clam Heath- 
cote's." 

44 All ? You don't mean to say that yen are 
both going 1" 

44 1 should be delighted to give you op my 
place," said Mary, fancying that her brother 
wished to be of the party. 

44 1 am not in the habit of performing penance 
at family dinner parties, even where Lord and 
Lady Hillingdon are not included," replied Jod- 
dreU, with some solemnity. 

44 Why were you so vexed, then, at the idea 
of our both dining with Lady Clara t" 

44 Because young ladies have no business at 
dinner parties. Tbey are either shy and stupid; ' 
or talk when they had better hold their tongues. 
Misses either talk like fools or ought f 
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11 A silent guest," said Mary, " breaks up the 
cheerfulness of the circle." 

" Precisely for which reason, you ought to 
stay at home. A girl has no business to open 
her lips among reasonable people." 

*< I assure you the party we met yesterday 
at Mrs. Micklethwaite's were anything but 
reasonable people !" said Mary with some 
archness. 

44 The Micklethwaites 1 You dined Yesterday 
at the Micklethwaites? What could induce 
them to ask you. I sent them my excuse a 
fortnight ago .- and as the only object they have 
in your acquaintance is to catch me for their 
daughters — " 

14 Oh ! George— you really are too bad !" 
cried both his sisters. 

" They might have waited till they knew my 
intentions," concluded George ; " poor Mrs. 
Mick has wasted her powder and shot — poor 
Mrs. Mick has thrown away a dinner party !" 

44 Oh ! no ; I have not seen papa iu such 
good spirits since we came to town." 

44 Why, whom had you !" 

41 No one I ever saw before ; a Lord and 
Lady Quebec." 

" Oho !"— 

44 And Sir Robert and Lady Dashwood." 

"Aha!"— 

44 You forget Lord Charles Grantingham, 
Mary," said Agatha. 

44 Lord Charles, too! Mrs. Micklethwaite's 
plans are more deeply laid than I imagined ! I 
must be on my guard." 

44 How are you, George? Good morning, 
young ladies," said Lord Hillingdon, suddenly 
entering the room ; no longer the good- 
humored, warm-hearted bridegroom of Emma 
Corbet ! but a harsh, discontented man, oldened 
by the gnawing influence of -care; his cheeks 
lanky and yellow, his nose tinged with excess, 
his eyes sunk, his brow wrinkled, his hand 
tremulous ; redeemed from the disparagement 
attending vulgar dissipation, only so far as the 
efforts of the best English tailor, and best 
French valet, still availed to endow him with 
an air dutingu't. 

41 1 want to speak a word with you, George, 
before I go to the club. When will it be 
agreeable for you to accompany me to Lin- 
coln's innl" added he, again addressing his 



44 1 can't conceive such an expedition being 
ev«r agreeable!" said Joddrell throwing his 
person from a recumbent position into a sitting 
posture, scarcely less becoming and disre- 
spectful. 

» "Well then," said his father, not daring to 
take offence, and disguising his vexation under 
an affectation of jocularity, let us amend our 
motion. When shall you be able and willing to 
come with me to my lawyers." 

44 Not to-day, certainly." 

44 1 did not think of to-day. We should not 
be there till I>attitat's chambers were closed. 
But to-morrow 1" 

" To-morrow, I am engaged." 

° On Friday, then 1" 

41 On Friday, Harry Hartopp is to try some 
horses for me to Richmond. We shall go early 
and most likely dine there." 

Sir Harry Hartopp! have you got into hi$ 
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hands ? Take care, my dear boy, what you are 
about !" involuntarily exclaimed the father, who 
through life had taken so little care of his own 
pocket or reputation. " Can you oblige me, 
then, on Saturday!" 

44 Saturday, I have promised to be at re- 
hearsal. Lumley wants my opinion of a new 
coryphee." 

"In one word, George/' said Lord Hilling- 
don, his cheeks waxing somewhat yellower, and 
his nose a shade redder, with rising wrath at 
such callous insolence, " it is out of my power 
to let you have the five hundred you asked mo 
for, unless our business is terminated in the 
course of the week." 

41 Oh ! never mind, damn the five hundred 
pounds ! Hartopp will let me have it, and as 
much more." 

44 That he may win it back at chicken hazard, 
after your dinner at the Star and Garter V de- 
manded Lord Hillingdon. 

44 Half a dozen other fellows would accomo- 
date me." 

44 1 must trouble you with five minutes' con- 
versation in your dressing-room,"* said Lord 
Hillingdon, changing color when he discerned 
that it was the purpose of his son to harass him 
with delays, fatal- to both ; and unwilling that 
the girls should be unnecessarily admitted 
behind the scenes of their family affairs. And 
with an offensive gesture of impatience at the 
proposal and the trouble inflicted upon him, 
Joddrell sauntered with his father out of the 
drawing-room. 

" What can all this mean !" inquired Mary of 
her sister, as the door closed after them, her 
cheeks glowing with indignation at her brother 1 ! 
deportment. 

44 1 cannot imagine — I do not presume even 
to guess," replied Agatha, with a saddened 
countenance. 

*• I wish I dare speak to George ! " persisted 
Mary. t4 1 am sure he cannot be aware in how 
disrespectful a manner he addressee my father. 
It is doubtless the tone assumed by other fash- 
ionable young men. But George, who is so* 
clever and so charming, ought to afford an ex- 
ception to so vile a system !" 

Agatha made no reply. She stood listlessly 
taming over the leaves of a music-book. But 
the pool girl was in reality concealing the tears 
called forth by her dawning perception of the 
hollow state of things around her, and the die* 
graceful relative position of her rather and bro- 
ther. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It la a note 
Of upstart greatness to observe those trifles 
Which noble minds neglect Bkh JeKsotf. 

To trace circumstantially the progress of an 
unincidental life may be a curious study to the 
philosopher, but it is sad dull work for the novel- 
ist. The college life of Jer ? is Cleve was marked 
only by the acquirement of knowledge. On© 
examination foretold another, and one priia 
certified another. There was no drawback on 
the brightness of his career. His conduct waft 
as irreproachable as his application was unex- 
ampled. 
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It needs not to have gone through the uni- 
versity to be aware that, to inhabit Cambridge 
or Oxford for a year or two in the gown and 
cap of a fellow commoner or a gentleman com- 
moner, is aa essential a mark of caste to each 
heroes as George JoddreU, as it is indispensable 
to drudge through them in serge, for the des- 
tined member of a learned profession. At rare 
epochs, perhaps, the drinkers of claret and fol- 
lowers of fox-hounds predominate, but for the 
most part science assumes her due ascendancy. 
There are moments too, when the winter sky 
is illustrated by brilliant comets in addition to 
its glorious constellations ; and the seats of 
learning acquire sudden illustration from some 
Northern light or Macaulay of the minute. 

Happily for Jervis Cleve, it was at such a 
time his period of study was appointed. A 
member of the university having recently ren- 
dered his high college honors prefatory to un- 
paralleled triumphs in the senate, had just then 
brought learning into vogue ; and no distinction 
exceeded in influence the distinctions of talent. 
Cambridge, accordingly, became as proud as 
Fairford of its "ainbiiious student in ill-health ;" 
and was covetous of his fame as participating 
by reflection in his triumph. The college dons 
would not have forgiven him, had he disap- 
pointed the miraculous promise their vauntings 
had announced to the world. They were de- 
lighted for once to afford evidence, that mathe- 
matical proficiency may be united with literary 
taste and classical knowledge. 

From the powers that were, this predilection 
toon extended to their scholars. For the last 
thirty years, indeed, literature has been culti- 
vated in England as one of the aristocratic 
graces. Lord A. writes^ histories of countries 
with whose history all the world is familiar ; 
Lord B. publishes memoirs of a statesman, 
whose private life exhibits a blank and whose 
public is as public as Westminster Abbey ; Lord 
C. indites a most comical tragedy ; Lord D. a 
most tragical comedy, while 

Lord Thomas has written a norel, 
A novel of elegant life. 

The favor, therefore, which at the close of the 
eighteenth century, would have been bestowed 
by Cantab acclamation on a three-bottle man, 
whose rooms were adorned with fox's brushes 
and indecent caricatures, rested during the early 
Quarter of the nineteenth — the age of Scott and 
tyron — upon brows destined for the laurel, and 
tty humble student by whose labors a page 
was likely to be added to the annals of scienti- 
fic discovery. 

The person of Cleve, of St. John's — Cleve the 
Fairford youth — the famous Cleve — was as well 
known in the university as that of the Master 
of Trinity ; and it must be admitted that his 
person did much to improve the favorable im- 
pression produced by his talents. The feeble- 
ness of his early years imparted a character of 
elegance to the delicate organization of the rus- 
tic's son. Disqualified for the sterner labors of 
me, the countenance of the young student — his 
ine features — his almost unnatural paleness — 
seemed to realize one of the intellectual-looking 
portraits of Raphael or Titian .—to borrow the 
words of a true poet, f 

Wisdom looked sweet and Inward from bis eye, 
Aad round hJa mouth was sensibility. 

D 



[ The lightest jester among the noble dunces 
of the university was never known to vent his 
, mockeries upon Jervis Cleve, whose unassum- 
ing manners, and gentle deportment, were more 
ingratiating than mere forms of artificial gentil- 
ity. 

"Are you acquainted then with Cleve V 
inquired Herbert Davenport of the young Duke 
of Attleborough, on perceiving him nod famil- 
iarly to the pride of St. John's, as, with their 
greyhounds at their heels, they passed him one 
evening on the Trumpington road. 

" To be sure I am. A capital fellow !— Not 
a more gentlemanly man in the university — so 
unpretending — so amiable. From his manner, 
you would never guess that he was in the 
slightest degree superior to the rest of us.*' 

44 Superior ?" exclaimed Davenport, in a tone 
as ironical as a professed tuft-hunter can ven- 
ture in presence of a duke. " Why, do you 
know who he i« /" — 

'* To be sure I do ; the first scholar of the 
day — the best mathematician since Newton !" 

"I don't mean that." 

" What do you mean, then t Your eyes must 
inform you that he is a devilish good-looking 
fellow V 

" I don't mean that. — Good-looking ?— So is 
yonder carter in his smock-frock !" 

" Has the carter in his smock-frock Cleve's 
fine Dyronic forehead and graceful manners V* 

" Graceful manner* I — My dear Attleborough, 
you must be out of your mind ! — Cleve of St. 
John's is neither more nor less than the son of 
a day-laborer put forward by the charity of my 
late uncle, Sir William Davenport." 

41 Then your late uncle Sir William Daven- 
port has something to be proud of. It is not 
often that country baronets are so useful in 
their generation ! — I advise the Davenport 
family to record the fact upon his tombstone." 

44 But though you speak so highly of this 
wonderful scholar," sneered Herbert Davenport, 
who was on the verge of losing his temper, " I 
never saw him in your company !" 

"I'm afraid because he despises it. I've 
asked him half-a-dozen times to wine with me 
—but he always makes excuses." 

" There, you see ! He knows his place. 
He is aware that be has no business in your 
society." 

" He is right ! I feel your sarcasm. I know 
I am not up to his mark." 

" Now my dear Attleborough, you mutt feet 
sure that I alluded only to his condition of life 1* 

"My good fellow. Cleve is continually at 
John Howard's. Cleve is aa fond of Howard 
as Howard of Aim." 

" Ah ! Lord John aspires only to the! ao» 
ciety of book-worms ; Lord John is a regular 
sap." 

•' A sap I am as proud to call cousin, as you 
are of your uncle Sir William. Howard will 
be one of the first men of the day ; never per- 
haps so eminent as Cleve, because Howard 
will distinguish himself practically — politi- 
cally, among his contemporaries; and I've a 
notion that the Fairford youth will be heard of 
by posterity. Lord John offered before me one 
day, to make Cleve his chaplain and librarian 
at Howard Castle; and give him the fine 
living of Coleby if he ctaftfc \b V&& <3tfc«*r * 
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" Then he is going into the church 1" 

" Not he ! Cieve honestly owned he was too 
much devoted to books to make a good parish 
priest. Though never violent in his opinions, 
I suspect he entertains as much horror as i do 
of mercenary priestcraft." 

Davenport's next attempt at sociability was 
directed to May-Fly, and Morgiana. But the 
next time he encountered Cleve, the scholar 
bad all the benefit of a salute, such as is due 
to the favorite of a duke. 

His Grace of Attleborough, however, though 
competent to appreciate the extraordinary 
merits of Jervis Cleve, did not apprehend the 
true motive which drew him into the society 
of Lord John Howard. It was there the Fair- 
ford youth found the only companion to whom 
he had yet been tempted to concede the name 
-of friend. In the tutor of young Howard, he 
.had at once a monitor and an associate. 

Though scarcely past his thirtieth year, 
Philip Fairfax had been suggested to the Mar- 
quis of Wrexhill as private tutor to his second 
son (a youth of remarkable promise, and the 
heir of a large maternal property), as much for 
the steadiness of his moral conduct as for his 
university distinctions. Yet Lord John, who 
on bis first presentation to his preceptor re- 
garded him as a natural enemy, the chartered 
foe to all pleasures and recreations, came to 
regard him in the course of the first six months 
as a cheerful friend, without any sacrifice of 
principle or propriety on the part of the gentle- 
man in black. 

A more intimate acquaintance did but con- 
firm a friendship honorable to both. For once, 
a learned tutor was happy in an intelligent 
pupil, the learned tutor being no pedant, the 
intelligent pupil no prig. The leading trait in 
Ix>rd John Howard's character was love of 
distinction; and born possessed of rank and 
fortune, political and literary ambition afforded 
the sole outlet for this ruling passion. Aware 
of his father's anxious desire to see him launch 
into public life, the whole course of his studies 
was directed towards the accomplishment of 
Lord Wrexhill's expectations ; and the college 
tutor having no immediate relatives to assert 
a prior claim upon his time, he had several 
times accompanied Lord John to pass the va- 
cation at Wrexhill Abbey or Howard Castle, to 
prevent any intermission in their studies. 

These visits afforded to Philip Fairfax a 
valuable insight into the ways of the world. 
His experience was divided between the ob- 
scure home of his early childhood, a musty 
college, and a House of Lords ! Undazzled, 
however, by the glare of aristocratic life, he 
exercised his sound judgment upon the attrac- 
tive scene. He was neither struck blind by 
the beauty of the noble sirens of the house of 
Howard, who, concluding all scholars to be 
poets, intreated the tutor to write verses in 
their albums ; nor dumb by the apathetic stare 
with which, as part of the family furniture, he 
was regarded by their husbands and brothers. 
And the unassuming self-possession with which 
he maintained his ground as a gentleman, in 
the society into which, by no desire of his own, 
he had been summoned by his patron, ended 
hy insuring him the universal respect of all. 
. But the glimpses thus obtained luckily dis- 



enchanted his eyes from the spells created by 
imagination, in her visionary portraiture of the 
great world. 

" Do not suppose," observed Fairfax to young 
Cleve, when in one of their quiet evening 
walks he described the brilliant festivities he 
had witnessed the preceding winter at Wrex- 
hill Abbey, *' do not suppose that the gorgeous- 
ness of these scenes has left an agreeable Im- 
pression on my mind. I depict them for your 
amusement, as I conceive them to have been 
seen by others." 

" And why by others, rather than yourself 1" 

" I am not a fair judge. People who go op 
in a balloon, and are occupied with the uneasy 
duty of maintaining their aerial position, hive 
little leisure for admiring the beauty of the 
prospect. They may poeticize when they 
come down upon the glory of the unclouded 
sun, or the extensive wonders of the developed 
landscape ; but, my word for it, all was lost 
upon them, so long as their chief care was not 
to break their necks by a sudden descent !" 

'* But would you persuade me, Fairfax," ar- 
gued his young companion, " that your awe of 
the society at Wrexhill Abbey, prevented yot 
from enjoying the pleasures of the place !" 

" Rather, perhaps, my consciousness of west 
of awe ; my sense of feeling too much on I 
par with those who marked their persuasion of 
superiority by an unconcealable air of pa- 
tronage." 

" Impertinent !" 

"No! there was no impertinence in the 
case; nothing but good-humored condescen- 
sion, purporting to raise me to their level 
Had their notice been insolent, I should have 
despised them. As it was, I only despised my* 
j self, for entertaining as much reliance oo toy 
personal merit, as they on the merits of their 
ancestors. Both showed weakness; mine, 
perhaps, the least excusable." 

"You make no distinction, then, between 
justifiable self-esteem, and the fatuity of I 
coxcomb 1" 

44 Who is to decide upon the justifiability of 
self-esteem 1" 

" The innate conscience and sense of recti- 
tude which every man brings with him into lis 
world !»• 

"Pho — pho! a blind guide — an ob»c*e 
oracle ! All I learned at the abbey was M 
the character of a parasite is the natural growta 
of such a soil ; and that no man of bonoraMi 
mind, having other means of sobeisteaCB) 
should place himself in a noble family on tars* 
of dependence." 

" Surely, if his position there be specific, It 
is his own fault if he do not maintain it." 

" Expcrto crede — not Roberto, but Philip Fair- 
fax ! It is surprising in how many spedoan 
ways one may be elbowed off, or seduced of 
the pedestal, on which one is predetermined to 
stand one's ground. We are not, at the mo- 
ment, conscious of our dislodgment. It is onry 
on reflection one finds one has forfeited oaei 
self-respect, and the respect of others. Trust 
; me, Cleve ! Be a village curate, rather tbtt 
a courtly chaplain ; be a country schoolmaster, 
rather than bear-leader to a lord !" 

" Yet surely the society of the eminent 
to which you are thus introduced—" 
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" May be bought at too high a price ! A few 
hoars' enjoyment of interesting and improving 
conversation does not repay the insolence of 
servants and slights of tbeir masters. It is 
not once in a thousand instances, that a man 
in my situation meets with the consideration I 
have received from the Howard family. Yet 
there have been moments when I should have 
preferred being employed to break stones on 
the king's highway." 

Nor was this the only point on which the 
experience of Fairfax afforded a valuable les- 
son to Jervis Cleve. 

•• All this is very well !" said he, after 
witnessing the brilliant recitation of his young 
friend's prize poem. "But do not let such 
triumphs mislead you. Do not limit your am- 
bition to the barren honors of a man of letters. 
It is a calling that will perhaps give you bread 
— perhaps immortality ; but never suffice to 
place your name in the list of benefactors to 
the human race. There is little consolation at 
the close of life in the consciousness of having 
created an ode or an epic. I had rather have 
invented a turnscrew, or improved the ven- 
tilation of a prison." 

Such were the arguments which controvert- 
ed the favorite axioms of Peter Parmenter, 
and confirmed the previous bent of Cleve's 
inclinations. Auspicious as was the career 
that lay open before him of university pre- 
ferment, his vagrant desires were not to be 
controlled ; and, after taking higb honors, he 
waited patiently for the falling in of a travel- 
ing professorship, which, after the most serious 
remonstrances on the part of his superiors, 
was accorded him by acclamation. 

His preparations for leaving England were 
eagerly hurried over. He felt that it was his 
duty to visit Bilston ; and bitterly did poor 
Cleve reproach himself that it was a duty 
rather than a pleasure. Already a small sum, 
realized as a contributor to various scientific 
journals, had enabled him to settle his father 
in comparative comfort. But the old man 
clung' to his native village. He preferred 
being tenant of an old grange named Glebe- 
stone, belonging to Madam Hecksworth, to bet- 
ter accommodations elsewhere : and though 
a stirring servant lass prevented all necessity 
for household labors on the part of aunt Morris 
or her pretty niece, both were too much habit- 
uated to work to be happy in idleness. 

Jervis soon recognized the impossibility of 
making his father understand the bent of his 
plans. Born in an inland county, Richard 
Cleve could not so much as figure to himself 
the nature of the great deep. He repeated 
with childish iteration that " poor Jervy was 
going to visit foreign parts." But foreign parts 
conveyed to the old husbandman's mind the 
impression of Scotland or Ireland, as much as 
of a continental country. 

It was not at Bilston, in short, that the poor 
student was to find encouragement for his 
projects, or sympathy in his success. Neither 
aunt Morris nor Jenny saw cause to rejoice in 
a plan that was to remove from them the pride 
«f their days. So long as he remained a 
dweller in Jhe land, they cherished hopes that 
he might live to achieve the curacy of the par- 
ish. But who could say what he might be- 



come, while wandering away his youth amid 
the abominations of papists, and the wicked- 
ness of foreign parts 1 

They would almost rather have had him 
adhere to weeding, with the certainty of be- 
coming head gardener at last ! 



CHAPTER X. 

If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort la that 
he keeps his at the some time. — Swift. 

On the point of quitting England for years, 
Jervis Cleve found to his regret that it was ex- 
pected he should go through the ceremony of 
leave-taking at Bilstop Hall. Mrs. Hecksworth 
had not yet visited the new residence of the 
humble family so largely indebted to her bounty. 
At the old cottage she was in the habit of mak- 
ing frequent calls ; but for the last six months 
the Hecksworth family had been resident in 
London, and it was only on the eve of Cleve's 
visit they had returned to the Hall. 

Business of considerable family importance 
had detained them in town. On attempting to 
prove the will of the late squire, it was discov- 
ered that the deed of entail, which, if he had 
left a boy, would have secured the Bilston es- 
tate to his eldest son, secured it also, failing 
male heirs, to his eldest daughter. His lauda- 
ble wish to divide his property equally among 
his children was thus frustrated ; and, saving 
Mrs. Hecksworth's claim of dowry, the lands 
and tenements of Bilston were to devolve upon 
Lucy. 

Of these particulars, rumor had given only 
slight indications in the village. Jervis was 
nut at present aware that the damsel by whose 
transmission of her mother's purse his feelings 
had been so deeply wounded, was now lady 
paramount at the Hall ; or that the Miss Lucy 
whom his earliest recollections portrayed as a 
smiling infant in arms, at the time he was em- 
ployed in sweeping up dry leaves or the grass 
of the new-mown lawn, was now a great lady ; 
bearing a scutcheon of pretence, and as many 
thousands a year as entitled her to be called an 
heiress. Dame Fortune, by whose caprices 
the ragged boy had been transformed into the 
thriving scholar, had lined with gold the pock- 
ets of the lovely girl whose form and face were 
now ripening into womanly beauty. 

Fairer in the eyes of the spell-bound Cleve 
than even her mother had ever been, his heart 
thrilled within him as she directed a few kindly 
words to the gifted parvenu, who, for the first 
time, was offered a chair in presence of Mrs. 
Hecksworth of Bilston Hall. 

" You find your father comfortable, I hope, 
Mr. Cleve V demanded the squire's widow, 
in a tone of patronage. " Your aunt, poor 
womsw, is getting sadly infirm. But it appears 
there is no longer a necessity for her working 
so hard as formerly. You have only one sister 
at home, I think!" 

41 Only one, madam." 

" The others are in place, in London, I fancy !" 

" The eldest is married to a tradesman ; — 
the second is no more.'* 

" And your brothers !— There was one, I re- 
member, who turned out unfortunately Vtam 
you never haA xi&taga otYivmV* 
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None, madam." 

" The others are in service !" 

" In service, madam, and doing well." 

"You were acquainted, I believe, at Cam- 
bridge with a connexion of ours ?" said Lucy 
Hecksworth, feeling for the embarrassment of 
poor Cleve under the catechizing investigations 
of her mother. " Davenport — Mr. Herbert Da- 
venport 1" 

" I was very slightly acquainted with him," 
replied the embarrassed young man. 

>( We met him the other day on our way 
from town, at my cousin Sir Richard's, at the 
Grange," continued Lucy ; " and he gave 
us a highly flattering account of your college 
achievements, without hinting that we should 
see you here. Mr. Davenport mentioned that 
you were going on a visit to Lord Wrexhill." 

" His lordship did me the honor to invite me, 
but I declined the invitation." 

" Quite right !" observed Mrs. Hecksworth, 
more wordly-wise in her estimate of srociaj dis- 
tinctions now than when a sentimental paleness 
and a crop of raven hair had sufficed to interest 
her in the destinies of a sickly gardener's boy. 
" Nothing leads to mortification and disap- 
pointment more surely, than disproportionate 
connexions." 

"But Mr. Cleve, mamma, is the intimate 
friend of Lord John Howard, the son of Lord 
Wrexhill." 

u The intimate friend of his lordship's tutor, 
Mr. Fairfax,"-— amended Cleve with haughty 
bitterness. " Lord John Howard honors me 
with his notice." 

" I am happy to find that you discriminate so 
judiciously," observed Mrs. Hecksworth, with 
some dignity. 

44 And I am surprised to find that Mr. Cleve 
creates a distinction where it is not made by 
others. Herbert Davenport (the constant as- 
sociate of the Duke of Attleborough, a cousin 
of Lord John) assured me that Lord John 
Hqward had not a friend he regarded more 
dearly." 

" What do you think, of our improvements V 
abruptly demanded the lady-mother, eager to 
change the conversation, which was taking a 
critical turn. " Don't you find the lawn vastly 
improved by the removal of that high laurel 
hedge which used to shut out the evening 
sunt" 

Lucy Hecksworth looked vexed, and Cleve 
colored as deeply as his sallow complexion 
would admit. AH this sounded to both of them 
so like — •« Admire how we have improved our 
family place, since you used to weed in the 
garden!" 

After a few words in reply, he rose therefore 
to take a respectful leave. It was impossible 
for him to forget that the domineering squire's 
widow, by whom he was despised as a parvenu % 
was the identical creature who, in her kindlier 
youth, had extended a hand of compassion to 
t his miseries. 

But though it was impossible to be less than 
grateful, it was impossible to be more ! 

On every side, indeed, his feelings were tor- 
tured at Bilston. He was as much a stranger 
in his father's house, as in that of the squire. 
The poor half-doting man stood in awe of his 
own child ; and even his sister, as they strolled 



together through the old coppice, marking the 
same effects of the same evening sun on the 
hoary trunks of the same old beech trees— or 
stood watching near a secluded foot-bridge over 
the brook, where its course was obstructed by 
the clustered alder bushes which formed a shel- 
ter for the kingfisher hovering over beds of blue 
forget-me-nots, so bright of hue that they look- 
ed like feathers shed from its breast— even 
Jane — even Jenny — did not unfold her thoughts 
to him as formerly. She fancied her girlish re- 
marks too trivial to be offered to so great a 
scholar. Unconscious of the unwritten poetry 
contained in her artless mind, she knew not 
how eagerly Jervis was watching for her simple 
words, as indications of the purest spirit of 
womanliness— the only angelic influence left 
on earth. 

Of his own prospects, indeed, she said much: 
— of herself, nothing ! It was all question- 
all interrogation. She felt that nothing tk 
could have to reveal had any further right to 
interest her refined and over-educated brother. 

44 1 see how it is !" communed Jervis with 
himself, as, on the return of his sister to her 
household affairs, he pursued his evening saun- 
ter alone through those furzy thickets of hazel 
and maple in which, when roaming in his me- 
lancholy childhood, he had been accustomed to 
form such glorious visions — visions how far 
beyond even the brightest realization of human 
life ! — " I am now alone. — I have lost my fam- 
ily. — I have lost my happy household intima- 
cies. — I have renounced every better tie of the 
heart. — I am in a false position ; and all that 
is unnatural begets misery and regret." 

But to these nervous misgivings, to which 
genius is on some account or other peculiarly 
susceptible, genius brought its consolations, like 
balm flowing from the wounds of some Indian 
tree. He was forced to admit that his gains 
exceeded his losses ; that he had not only ob- 
tained in expansion of mind more than he had 
forfeited by contraction of the affections, bat 
secured the means of solacing the old age of his 
father. His present morbid state of feeliff 
sometimes prompted him, indeed, to inquire 
whether even his father was not happier in hii 
old cottage, surrounded by the homely objects 
long familiar to his eyes, than amid the unnatural 
comforts forced upon him. But it was im- 
possible to pursue these fastidious arguments. 
His infirm kinswoman and gentle sister wot 
redeemed from necessity for the hard labor* 
which formerly had worn away their lives ; ui 
he was forced to admit that his preferment WM 
already bringing forth good fruit., 

This unsettled state of mind was, in fact, 
natural to his years. The mere consciousness 
of power does not suffice to elevate. As vet 
he had given only indications of genius still to 
be realized. Time was wanting to satisfy the 
world that his acquirements were to place a 
new planet in the sphere of immortality, rather 
than dazzle it with the coruscations of a useless 
meteor. Time was wanting to convince the 
great that the peasant boy was an aristocrat of 
nature's creation ; or even to certify to those 
who loved him and founded strong expectations 
on his future excellence, that the simplicity of 
his character was not mere inexperience of the 
world; but that virtue as surely preexisted 
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iere as the oak in the aeon. For time is in 
jpensable lo confirm the patent of all who 
ipire 10 honors beyond their sphere. 
The boyish impertinence of a Herbert Daren. 
)7t, ur the empty hauteur of a Mrs. Hecks 
urth, had made it apparent to Jervis Cleve thai 

■ splendor of bis launch would avail nothinj, 
keep hiiD buoyant on tbe waters ; that it was 
' his own exertions he must be preserved 
hd wreck; that the sanctuary erected by 
her hands must be 

tf ID .m we llUl 
Hide iltdflui uA immovnhle. 
But if the responsibility or his future fortunes 
ivolved wholly on himself, it was not a re 
onsibilily greater than he could bear. Oftei 
i he repeat to himself the striking exhortation 
Siegfried Mablmann, dwelling on every line 
though it convoyed a spirit stirring lesson tc 

■ sonl. 

Wbaiui 




Triut In Fliin, ud ho will mn Lhst •* 
One last trial, however, still awaited him in 
gland. If gratitude had forced him into the 
isence of the Squiress of Bilslun, gratitude 
lid not fail to conduct him across the weedy 
lit-yard of Fairford College. 
-My dear boy — my dear child— my dear 
9ve ! " said or rather sotihed his old pre- 
itor, when at the close of his daily labors he 
ind his favorite scholar sealed in his gloomy 
imber of dais, awaiting his release — "1 was 
aid you had forgotten me !" 
" Never !" leplied Cleve, clasping the old 
n's withered hands, and noting with grief the 
mge in his appearance, intimating a sudden 
iak-up of the const ilu I ion, such as often awaits 
ise wbo attain without illness a green old age. 
was hero, you know, at Christmas, on my 
y back lo Cambridge." 
* Ay, ay \ — was it no longer ago than Christ- 
a ; —Only six months 1 — Time seems to hang 
tvier, my dear Jervis, as we live longer in the 
•rid. Tbe momentum is eahsusted ; the ma 
ine flags in its action. I'm not so young as I 
i* — not so able for exertion." 
"I fear you have been indisposed, sir!" — 
d Cleve, in a voice of affectionate interest. 
"No. not ill! — old— only old ! And when one 
nrs old, one hankers after rest. My duty is 
matiraes irksome to mo now.' I should be 

* Truilftted by s rosnf !*dr. 



i glad to enjoy a doxo on a summer's afternoon 
i in my easy chair, instead of tbe endless labor 
of tuition. Teaching grows tedious, my dear 
boy, after fifty-five year* of unremitting prac- 
tice. I want rest — I want rest !" 

"And why not retire then, sir, and enjoy 
your remaining days in quiet !" inquired his for- 

" Ah I Jervis !— if yon would but have made 
np your mind to take orders and succeed me in 
my post! For now-a-dnys, these mastership* 
arc only given to divines, and I fear if yon were 
to become a candidate — " 

" I am not so ambitious !" replied Clave with 
a smile. " I have not your worth and temper 
to render me St lor suoh a post, or such a post 
foi me.— Fifty- (We years of tuition !" 
' " It is not. however, solicitude touching my • 
successor that keep* me here," replied the old 
man — having summoned the still older woman 
who officiated as his handmaiden to bring 'the 
trivet and tea-keiile for ihe only meal bis expe- 
rience enabled him to regard as sociable. — 
" But I want means to retire with decency. 
Frugally as I have lived, I thank God that my 
heart has not been hard enough to lay by aught 
worth speaking of, out of my small stipend. 
Somehow or other, I never looked forward to" 
this lime. I knew that while aealous in tbe 
discharge of my duties, the Board would not re- 
move me; I forgot that 1 was ondtrttac control 
of a master mightier than tbe Board. I forgot 
that I might grow old, infirm, and weary. I 
thought peace was for another world. I did 
not anticipate that I should ever yearn after it 

Tfasrtenderest compassion arose in Ihe mind 
of the pupil as he listened to these words. But 
"~ text impulse was a feeling of self-grain la. 
that by bis means, the old man, his father, 
had been secured from such a crisis, and might 
■•o down in quietness to tbe grave. 

"Still, I tnink I might make shift to get on 
[or my few remaining years (at three-score and 
twelve, my dear Jervis, no need to lay in any 
wondrous provision for tbe future I), if tbe gov- 
ernors could be induced to grant me a small 
retiring pension." 

"Induced! — the; could not refuse so well- 
merited a concession !" cried Clove. 

" I don't know. The mayor of Fairford is 
the only one of them who troubles himself with 
[he administration of the affairs of the college. 
The treasurer, you Know, is appointed by tbe 
corporation, and both mayor and treasurer 
liave shown themselves inimical to my inter- 
ests. I hsve not chosen to connive at much 
that I considered objectionable in their arrange- 

"Still, so just a claim!" 
" It is not always by theirjusiice claims are 
recognized in this world. But I hsv 



Jervis, my son— hopes through you." 

"Through nut — Do T0U suppose that the 
Mayor of Fairford would be influenced by otte 



10 obscure as myself, when merit and n 

ige say nothing in your behalf!" 

" I allude not to the mayor, but to his enemy 
and antagonist. Sir Richard Davenport (the so* 
'if your old patron, who succeeded last year to 

lis property). Sir Richard, an heredrlary gov- 
ernor of the college, has interested, '-'mir* ~* 
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lite in its administration ; — same say oat of an- 
imosity to Mr. Goswell— some say out of poro 
and conscientious seal. He attends every 
monthly meeting ; and a proposition from Am 
to the Board would do my business.*' 

"But how can I serve you, my dear Mr. Par- 
inenterl" cried Jervis. "I am not- in the 
slightest degree acquainted with Sir Richard 
Davenport." 

M As his father's protfg6—a& a protigi who 
has done so much honor to his father— I should 
imagine that — " 

" The only personal slight I received at the 
university," interrupted Jervis, " was offered 
me by one of the members of the Davenport 
Jamily, and expressly on the ground that I vxu 
the mere proikfi of Sir William." 
, "If it would be any personal annoyance, to. 
you to interfere, my dear boy," observed the 
old man humbly, "don't speak of it again — give 
not a thought more to too subject ! — God for- 
bid that I should be the means of drawing mor- 
tification on your young head." 

44 On the contrary, if you have the slightest 
grounds for imagining that Sir Richard Daven- 
port would listen more readily to my statement 
of your wishes and claims than to your own, 
*aay the word, dear air, and I will proceed this 
very evening to the Grange." 

"I do think so— that is, I did think so," an- 
swered poor Peter, in a desponding voice. And 
there was something in his artless decrepitude 
so tooehiog--«omething so pitiful in the aspect 
of the man who had devoted his whole life long 
to be the companion of boys, and was returning 
to second childhood without earning more by 
his self-sacrifice than scanty datytwejeV Uyt 

ake aneflbrt 



determined at all risks to make 
which might benefit his benefactor, and could 
yield mortification only to himself. 

It was not without misgtfnjs, however, that 
he proceeded to the Grange, ^pA in the cool of 
the evening, staff in hand, traversed the noble 
park. Of Davenport's nature he argued little 
good. He bad practical experience of the cold- 
ness of Mrs. Hecksworth, and the flippant per- 
sonality of Herbert. The late Sir William he 
knew only as his benefactor ; — a country baro- 
net whose life bad been devoted to making 
the most of his land, and the least of bis ten- 
ants. With his successor he bad stihVto make 
sjoauaintance. g 

Happily, his ignorance of the ceremonies of 
life served to procure htm the audience he 
•ought. A stranger would not at that hour 
have obtained admittance. But the irregular 
mode of Cleve's approach across the park bap- 

red to catch the eye of the party assembled 
the drawing-room ; and inquiry having de- 
termined that the handsome pedestrian was no 
other than the famous Fairford youth, he was 
instantly brought forward, with the view of mak- 
ing sport for the Philistines. 

Had Jervis Cieve proved to be a clumsy rus- 
tic, Sir Richard Davenport might perhaps have 
regarded him with the good-humored superior- 
ity testified by some high-bred hound to a cot- 
ter's cur. But his fashionable mother and sis- 
ters, and a few dandies who were visiting the 
Orange in their train, were evidently so much 
MMrtbd oy th e appearance and address of the 



directed towards his fine intellectual 
ance— that Sir Richard felt it incut 
him to resume his natural insolence 
was worth disliking — worth insulting 
was possessed of personal endowmer 
cine rivalship with his own. 

Nor was the task of insult difficult, c 
out the forfeiture of his own dignity, 
ard could assume, at will, a hard, dry, s 
of superiority, animated only by a cov 
more bitter than any uttered bitterness 
being requested by Cleve to grant him 
of a few minutes' private interview, 
was so repellently contemptuous, that 
all the disinterested motives and < 
warmth of Peter Parmenter's advocai 
courage him in his benevolent errand. 
While in a few brief but striking q 
be made bis appeal, Sir Richard's ej 
fixed, on the carpet; nor did he vou 
word in reply. To animate a cold i 
the most dispiriting of tasks; and Clev 
ing from this utter silence that he 
understood, proceeded to recapitulate 1 
ments and renew his petition. 

44 1 perfectly apprehended your meani 
first instance," said Sir Richard at tenf 
eurling lip and measured tone. " I was 
a loss to conceive, sir, what motive oof 
determined you to apply to me, with wl 
have no personal acquaintance or cot 
instead of allowing the interests of this 
old gentleman, the Fairford schoolmast 
placed in the regular course, under the c 
ation of the Board of Governors of 
College V 

Cleve was chilled to the soul. But 
self-possession to reply .that Mr. Pa 
himself entertained a hope of finding bis 
sions more favorably considered by a sen 
a gentleman than by the corporation of 
facturing town. 

The Fairford youth perhaps intended 
Sir Richard Davenport, by this allusio 
social position, to a sense of how ill 
.fulfilling his duties in either capacity. J 
the reproof thrown away. A premediu 
casm stood suspended on the lips of his 
44 T»js poor old man feels that the a 
maining in his glass are numbered," 
Jervis. 

44 1 beg your pardon 1" demanded Sir I 
as 'if apologizing for not understand 
metaphor. 

44 Mr. Parmenter is so old a roan," r 
Cleve, disappointing his malicious aotagi 
remaining unperturbed, * 4 that patience w 
henceforth a weakness rather than a 
He must either receive immediate relief, 
receive it too late." 

M I am not aware in what light the 
may be prepared to view a petition urge 
peremptory a manner," said Sir Richard 
tily. 

44 If any fault of respect be perceptible, 
my mode of urging it," said Jervis Clev 
pressing, for the old man's sake, bis m 
di gnat ion, " be not the penalty visited 
one who is little able 19 bear up against sc 
This man, although a scholar whose < 
ments ought put the most eminent to shi 

• • ■ ft * « ft »« v ■ _ 



', so many admiring glances were I poor, sick, old, and humble. Judge whet] 
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iningdays ought to be embittered by harsh- 
, however much I may have erred in 
using upon the politeness of Sir Richard 

mport." 

the movement of the hat he held in his 
the young man indicated that he was de- 
ig. For the audience had not been a sit- 
Hie ; and Sir Richard had no further mode 
itifying his impertinence, nor any oppor- 
f of redeeming it. Almost before he had 
lo ring the bell, Cleve was out of the room 
, of the house. He was gone before the 
jitive group which had been watching his 
juy with the baronet from the further ex- 
ty of the drawing-rosm, suspected that 
were to see no more of him ; and Daven- 
reply to their inquiries concerning the 
t of his visit, '* Oh ! charity for his old 
Jmaster, or some such trash !" was an- 
td in its turn by eager offers of a subscrip- 
n the part of the pretty triflers, on whom 
tournful brow and expressive voice of the 
; scholar had made so favorable an impres- 

;h was the result of Cleve's first effort in 
aacy ! And though the success of the 
trial he drew up that night on quitting the 
[e (which was the means of determining 
>ard of Governors to accord a liberal pen- 
o the superannuated Parmenter, as well 
asylum for life in the college, whose mu- 
p he Immediately abdicated) was a source 
cere happiness to him, it could not heal 
ounds so gratuitously inflicted on his pride 
r Richard Davenport. These remained 
ing! 

last impression of his native country was 
ned by the hauteur of bis patroness, and 
solence of her nephew. 



CHAPTER XI. 

lUd things do not show to well ths complexion of 
the times, as ballads and libels. — Bxldkh. 

i Clutterbucks of Portland place were av- 
specimens of the class to which modern 
ice has assigned the name of the aristoc- 
of wealth ; a class of the community 
, in the second generation, may produce 
xes ; but which, in the first, is more pro- 
i jays — addicted to fine feathers and pro- 
is chattering ! 

people must be educated before they can 
te ; and the upstart millionaires, still in 
st gloss of their electro-typic gilding, have 
lesson lo learn. 

oline and Emma Clutterbuck were showy- 
ig girls, reared in the enjoyment and ac- 
neot of everything that can be had, or 
n, for money. 

/old of the natural good breeding which is 
rowth of good nature, and imperfectly 
j in the forms of etiquet inculcated as a 
i by the governess, their beauty wanted 
lion, and their manners polish. Co-beir- 
10 three hundred thousand pounds, they 
>een crammed with accomplishments in 
rtion to their fortunes ; and on emerging 
school-room seclusion into the glare of 
y, by a transition as instantaneous as that 
i ignites a gas-lamp, they were required 



to study as elaborately the mysteries of dress 
and fashion, as formerly the sonatas of Thai- 
berg, or the German grammar. Their ambi- 
tious mother had set her heart upon their re- 
newing the alliance of the Corbet family with 
the peerage. 

Both sisters were now reigning beauties in 
the showy ball-rooms of their father's scrip and 
omnium connexion ; and attracted the utmost 
admiration in the neighborhood of the villa 
which he called his country seat, fifteen miles 
from Hyde-park corner ; and while old Clutter- 
buck affected the bluff country gentleman, and 
presumed upon his hundred and fifty acres to 
offer hunting, shooting, and fishing to all his 
friends, and parade about his farms and bailiffs 
i to all his acquaintance, in as high a tone as any 
estated magnat of the three ridings of Yorkshire, 
his daughters were the pride of the ostentatious 
dinner-parties of the dinner-giving county of 
Surrey, led off its balls, and reduced its duo- 
decimo squirearchy to despair. They could 
not forget that they bad lords and ladies for 
cousins ; and evidently valued their fortune 
chiefly as the means of purchasing similar dis- 
tinctions. 

But after sitting enthroned as the divinities 
of Leatherhead, Dorking, Carshalton, and Ep- 
som, it was mortifying enough to sink into 
mere mortals on their annual migration to Port- 
land place. In London, they were nothing. 
In London, they were only the Miss Clutter- 
bucks, or rather " those*' Miss Clutterbucks, 
who passed for " lions," from appearing over- 
dressed io a showy box at the opera, or over- 
dressed in a showy carriage in the park. 

Unconscious that what was considered the 
utmost brilliancy of fashion in their own sec 
was the cause of their exclusion from the real 
beau numde, they attributed the difficulty they 
experienced in getting into the circles which 
were the object of their ambition, to their ple- 
beian patronymic ; and regarded it in conse- 
quence with as much abhorrence as the galley 
slave his ignominious mark. 

Their hope of better things lay in the Jod- 
drell connexion ; and such was the motive of 
their idolatry of their cousin George. 

Through Aim they still trusted to attain their 
end. At all event*, it was refreshing to bear 
him babble the small talk of b'ls fashionable as- 
sociates ; and for three weeks after each of his 
visits to Portland place, the Miss Clutterbucks 
became insupportable to their associates from, 
their absurd airs of second-hand impertinence. 

So long as Lady Hillingdon had resided at 
Brighton, she too had been brought into play as 
the highest honor in their hand. When they 
talked of »' my aunt Lady Hillingdon/' or " my 
cousins the Joddrells," — tho Marylebonians, 
measuring the tenderness of the Corbet race by 
their own strong family affections, sympathixed 
si nee rely with the regrets professed by Mm. 
Clutterbuck that Lady Hillingdon was not 
oftener a resident in town, and doubted not that 
the correspondence between the sisters was 
warm and frequent. 

The translation of the Hillingdons to town 
was therefore a loss rather than a gain. For 
beyond returning the visit of her sister, it was 
clear that her ladyship intended to have nothing 
to say to them; and the CluttAthusta^wRr 
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scions of certain projects they had entertained, 
and apprehending the Hillingdons might be 
aware of the deliberate aim they had taken at 
George, stood reproved rather than indignant, 
at this want of sisterly cordiality. 

R happened that, previous to the ratification 
of the ruinous treaty between Joddrell and his 
father, George, after leaving college, had found 
himself in London before the commencement 
of the gay season, without money, and without 
friends ; where the undisguised nonchalance of 
his fashionable associates imparted some value 
to the attentions with which he was loaded in 
Portland place. 

There was a daily cover for him at the table 
of the Clutterbucks — a seat in their boxes at 
the theatres — nay, a horse was expressly sent 
for from Shrub's Hill for his use. At first, in- 
deed, the head of the family was violently op- 
posed to these excessive demonstrations. But 
-old C, who seemed to keep his good sense for 
the city, and his good humor for the West End, 
was soon laughed over by the audacious clever- 
ness with which his nephev* enlivened their 
hum-drum family circle ; more especially when 
it became apparent not only that bis favorite 
Car. lent an idolizing ear to the gay intruder, 
hut that the gay intruder devoted an admiring 
eye to his pretty cousin. It was difficult, in- 
deed, to be ungracious towards one whose pres- 
ence conferred so much happiness upon the 
family, and George.was accordingly seen riding 
with his cousins four days out of the seven, and 
dining with them those four, and the three re- 
maining. 

When questioned by a stray fine gentleman 
or two concerning his fair companions, it was 
easy to give a vague reply, implying nothing, 
or certainly nothing creditable to the parties. 
But it was less easy to evade the inquiries that 
soon poured in upon him from his mother. 

Harriet Corbet, the sister of Lady Hillingdon 
and Mrs. Clutterbuck, a disappointed and en- 
vious old maid, had considered it her duty to 
dispatch a hint to Brighton concerning what was 
going on ; and, though nothing but a mother's 
partiality could for a moment have imagined the 
knowing George Joddrell likely to be taken in, 
the lady-mother experienced, or affected, as 
much uneasiness as though her son had not 
been encrusted with worldliness by a public 
school and the university ; seats of polite learn- 
ing, where everything but learning is to be 
learned. 

When accused by his mother, on her arrival 
in town, of having been made a dupe by the 
family in Portland place, George would have 
laughed outright, but that he judged it more 
amusing to mystify Lady Hillingdon by an eva- 
sive answer. He knew that, having now estab- 
lished himself in a comfortable home, he should 
enter no more the hospitable doors of his ador- 
ing aunt. But it would have been too great a 
condescension,to set his mother's heart at ease 
by the explanation. 

He contented himself, therefore, with a sar- 
donic smile, which might be accepted as assent, 
dissent, or anything else she pleased. 

Finding that to extract an answer from 
George by direct inquiry was out of the ques- 
tion, she had recourse to other modes of ob- 
taining information, by bribing his valet, exam- 



ining his letters, and cross-examining his tiger, 
and having satisfied herself that, although let- 
ters came from Portland place to. Hill street, 
none proceeded from Hill street to Portlaad 
place — that servants in stone blue and scarlet 
liveries brought missives to Mr. Joddrell, bet 
that no answer was conveyed by Mr. JoddreWi 
modest undress of pepper and salt — the only 
point still to be ascertained was whether the 
young gentleman's daily pilgrimages on his Ja- 
vorite back, unattended by a gossiping groom 
or tell-tale tiger, were directed towards the 
fatal neighborhood. 

Meanwhile, Caroline Clutterbuck was the 
unpitied victim of all parties. It seemed to es- 
cape the attention of her mother that the poor 
girl was endowed with the susceptibility of her 
age ; and that the attentions of a showy, Every 
young man, to which she had been exposed u 
a matter of speculation, might make an indeJAie 
impression. Her cousin, though estimated after 
the Corbet fashion by Mrs. Clutterbuck, simpfr 
as the only son to Lord Hillingdon, was to 
! Caroline a hero of a romance ; and great wn 
tier affection /or the clever, handsome coosm, 
who, on hit part, loved only himself. 

Though unprepared for the total desertion of 
their favorite,, the Clutterbucks could not blind 
themselves to the fact that, from the period of 
his mother's arrival, he visited rtietn rarer/; 
never except after repeated entreaties ; * sod 
that when he came at last, his manner wm 
cold and constrained. 

But all this they attributed to the inflaenee 
j of his family. It was impossible that George 
| could be in fault. He was misled by his mo- 
ther's folly. He was incited by bis father to 
form a more aristocratic connexion. George 
must be altogether blameless ; nay, was per- 
haps as much annoyed as themselves. 

Every day poor Caroline, in her most showy 
morning costume, and with her hair arranged 
with scrupulous elegance, sat by the window 
in Portland place, fancying that every ap- 
proaching horse, cabriolet, or phaeton, was to 
bring back the truant. At the opera, the key 
of the boxkeeper creaking in the lock brought » 
flush into her pale cheeks; and in the park, 
her eyes were eagerly bent upon the dandy 
throng, in the hopes of discovering the vietiB 
of parental tyranny on the watch to hail btt 
approach. But all in vain ! They never met 
Their orbits were far apart. Caroline's bapst* 
ness was destroyed, her health breaking. Yet 
George Joddrell was not likely even to hear of 
her indisposition ! 

Little did she surmise that tidings of the 9* 
ness of his bay mare would have excited fir 
more poignant emotions in his bosom ! 

Had the mother of the suffering girl surmised 
for a moment the real state of affairs, she wosld 
'. not have submitted without remonstrance. Bat 
Mrs. Clutterbuck, accustomed to the adolatkm 
awaiting those who are rich enough to par- 
chase flattery and not nice in the quality of their 
purchase, could not conceive that a child of 
hers, a beauty and an heiress, should be so 
utterly slighted ; and having made up her mmd 
'. that George's attachment would eventually 
1 break through the restraints imposed by bis 
' unfeeling parents, she waited patiently, tod 
| preached patience to her daughter. 
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Altars in Hill street proceeded, meanwhile, 
as smoothly as if all had been solid beneath the 
fee oo which the JoddreUs were skating with 
sjomueh dexterity. Lord Hillingdon once more 

Eve dinners to his bretbem of the turf, and 
dy Hillingdon to the elderly roues, the boon 
companions of Lord Charles ; both the lord and 
lady protesting to themselves and each other, 
that these entertainments were intended solely 
Jer the recreation of their offspring. 

Hid Mary and Agatha been aware of either 
ike real or pretended views of their parents in 
thus opening their house, a painful conscious- 
Bess would have hung over them, deteriorating 
ell their efforts at hospitality. But they were 
neither doers nor thinkers of evil ; and excited 
by the brilliancy of the scene around them, were 
•11 grace and good humor, as well as goodness 
end truth. 

" How could you support that odious Lady 
Dash wood, last night 1" exclaimed their broth- 
er, on the morning following one of the formal 
dinner parties in Hill street. " The woman is 
tiresome enough when she talks; but when 
she sings (poor old grayheaded nightingale!), 
it is impossible to keep one's countenance.'* 

" Papa desires us to show every attention to 
Sir Robert and Lady Dashwood," said Agatha, 
in an extenuating voice; "and it would be 
cruel to exercise much severity of criticism on 
<one who takes such pains to amuse us. It 
eannot be for her own pleasure she undertakes 
what is evidently a painful effort." 

"8o! an epigram from the demure Miss 
Agatha Joddrell! You are improving, child, 
you are improving!" cried George. "Before 
the season is over, I dare say you will grow 
quite as mordant* as your neighbors." 

" Remember that we live next door to your 
friends the Micklethwaits," retorted Agatha, 
laughing ; " it would surely be difficult to rival 
4htmr 

"Again?" cried her brother. "You must 
have eaten too much pine yesterday, and risen 
with an indigestion. But look to your com- 
plexions, young ladies ! Our party of to-mor- 
row will be very different from that of yester- 
day : Dick Davenport and his cousin Herbert, 
the Duke of Attleborough, John Howard, and 
half-a-dozen others, the least of whom is called 
a great match. Your preferment, mesdemouelles 
net sccurt, lies before you. Why do you look 
at Mary, sweet Miss Agatha, yet with a coun- 
tenance showing neither wonder nor delight 1" 

" It means to express interrogation. I want 
Mary to tell me whether I dare ask you a 
fcvorl" 

" I should imagine there was no great occa- 
sion for thai inquiry," replied George good- 
humoredly; and being as fond of his sisters 
as his unloving nature would allow, he really 
meditated compliance with Agatha's request, 
provided it conveyed no possible inconvenience 
to his personal comfort. 

"It would give us so much* pleasure, my 
dear George, if you would invite Mrs. Fairfax's 
son to dinner!" resumed Agaiha. •• We have 
Bo power or possibility ot marking our gratitude 
tor all her care and kindness." 

♦•And you therefore wish me to take upon 
Viyself, towards Lord and Lady Hillingdon, the 
odium of having introduced to their dinner 

E 



table some overgrown booby of a school- 
boy ?" cried her brother. " Thank yon, thank 
you." 

" Mr. Fairfax is on such friendly terms with 
Lord John Howard, and so frequent a guest 
at Lord WrexhilTs and the Duke of Attle- 
borough 's, that I fancied the opportunity a good 
one." 

44 You don't mean that your Mr. Fairfax is 
Lord John's bore of a tutor 1" exclaimed 
George : " a solemn prig, whom he used to 
introduce by way of kill-joy or memento mori 
into bis Cambridge parties ! If Howard had 
not been the best fellow in the world, he would 
have been sent to Coventry for the attempt." 

u We know nothing of Mr. Fairfax. I am 
not sure that I should recognize him were we 
to meet," rejoined Agatha. " But we have 
heard the highest character of him. It is but 
natural poor Mrs. Fairfax should be proud of 
her son. It was to provide for his education 
that she undertook the charge of ours." 

44 Yes ! and according to my mother's ac- 
count, a pretty potagc she has made of it! 
However, I have nothing to say against her on 
that account. / am indulgent enough to be 
satisfied with you. I look upon you as two of 
the most unaccomplished girls about town, and 
cherish you accordingly. Heavenly powers! 
to hear those Clutterbucks hammering away at 
their concertos !" 

" The Clutterbucks ? You know them, then ! 
You are intimate with our cousins ? Now do 
tell us—" 

" Nonsense ! I know very little of the family, 
and intend that little to be less. But about 
this Mr. Fairfax of yours." 

44 You mean this Mr. Fairfax of Lord John 
Howard's—" 

" Write a card for him, in proper form, for 
to-morrow's dinner." 

44 Before you speak to papa and mamma 1" 

" Lord and Lady Hillingdon request the honor, 
and so forth, and one of my fellows shall base 
it," added George, without honoring her inter- 
ruption with the slightest notice. 

44 But if my father and mother should disap- 
prove ?" remonstrated the prudent Agatha. 

"The party on Friday is mine. I invite 
whom I please. I am not responsible to the 
governor." 

"But mamma so particularly dislikes Aim. 
Fairfax !" 

" She does not care a straw about Mrs. Fair- 
fax. She detested ber daughters' governess, 
as most mammas do. But Mrs. Fairfax is your 
governess no longer, and Philip Fairfax never 
was my tutor ; so scribble your card, and have 
done with it." 

41 This is very kind of you," said Mary, with 
glowing cheeks. 

44 You have not the slightest idea what an 
invaluable friend she was to us," exclaimed 
Agatha, pen in hand. 

14 1 assure you, my dearest George, your ac- 
quiescence is an act of real kindness to us." 

" To you ? The devil a bit ! I intend it as 
a civility to Lord John," replied their amiable 
brother. " Howard, who is ridiculously in- 
fatuated with is bear-leader, will take it in 
wonderful good part, that I invite him to din- 
ner. 



»» 
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The warm-hearted girls were disappointed. 
Bat thej were too glad of any opportunity of 
showing kindness to Mrs. Fairfax, to quarrel 
with the means that secured it. Tjiey really 
desired, too, to make acquaintance with the 
excellent son of whom they had heard so many 
honorable traits. 

But in this they were not fated to be gratified. 
The card was written and dispatched ; but 
answered by a note expressive of the regret of 
Mr. Philip Fairfax that a prior engagement 
would prevent his accepting the polite invita- 
tion of Lord and Lady Hillingdon. 

" I am glad to see that the gentleman knows 
his place/* said George, handing over the ex- 
cose to his sisters. "Aware that the compli- 
ment must have been intended for Lord John, 
be is wise enough to abstain from society 
where he would be so completely out of his 
level. » Order is Heaven's first law!' and I 
am the last man in (he world to infringe it by 
degenerating into bad company. 



i» 



CHAPTER XII. 

hit youth upwards to the present day, 
When vices more than years have marked him gray, 
When riotous excess with wasteful hand 
Shakes life's frail flaw, and hastes each ebbing sand, 
Unmindful from what stock he drew his birth, 
Untainted with one deed of sterling worth, 
JUethario, holding honor at no price, 
fully to folly adds, and vice to vice. 

Churchill. 

Lord Hillinodon was a man who. after de- 
moting his best years to the extinction of his 
natural good qualities, had put it out of his 
power to consult any other object in life than 
to keep his creditors quiet, and his house free 
from executions. By the excesses of a few 
pleasant days, he had embittered and discred- 
ited the remaining years of his life. 

The heari less conduct of his wife had dead- 
ened all conjugal affection. But even his chil- 
dren exercised little influence over his feelings. 
He Uiok no thought for their interests, either 
mora) or worldly ; his chief care being to make 
the best of things, out of which it was difficult 
to make anything good 1 . 

The Sir Robert Dash wood, for instance, for 
whom his lordship had bespoken the courtesies 
of his family, was a man without further claim 
to their good-will than being mortgagee, to the 
amount of twe-and-twenty thousand pounds, of 
the Hillingdon estates ; a claim which might he 
at any moment enforced. For four years past, 
8ir Robert Dashwood had hinted such an in- 
tention; and Lord Hillingdon, instead of frankly 
meeting the proposition with an explanation of 
hit position, adopted the shuffling policy of ca- 
joling and conciliating the man of whose will 
and power he stood in awe. Accustomed to 
treat with unworthy persons, he felt convinced 
that by allowing Sir Robert to form a surmise 
of the embarrassed slate of his circumstances, 
he thould convert their friendship into an affair 
of plaintiff and defendant. 

In this, as in most arguments inferring the 
worthlessness of human nature, the cunning 
calculator calculated too cunningly. Sir Robert 
Dashwood was the same worthy man in deed 
as in word ; and had he suspected that his old 
Mccur \~i*nce and schoolfellow regarded his in- 



tentions with alarm, would hare rejoiced ta 
setting his mind at ease. 

The mortgage entered upon for a limited 
term, for the accommodation of his friend, had 
been appointed by Lord Hillingdon to be re- 
deemable on George's coming of age ; in the 
idea that he should then command the means 
of clearing his property of encumbrances. But 
these encumbrances having been quadrupled by 
subsequent follies, the relief he was about to 
obtain from the coalescence of his son wA de- 
voted to urgent demands, leaving nothing for 
old Dashwood and his mortgage. 

Had this been fairly stated to the worthy 
man, who had, in fact, no immediate views for 
the reinvestment of the money, all had bees 
understood and arranged. But when he saw 
the Hillingdons launching into extraordinary 
expenses, and dazzling all eyes with tlretr 
splendor, it was but natural he should conclude 
their difficulties to be at an end, and feel privi- 
leged to assert his claims upon the property. 

It was to evade these with decency, or what 
he considered decency, that Lord Hillingdon't 
efforts were directed. Trusting, with the sao- 
guine and irrational reliance of an incorrigible 
gambler, to the luck of the season for redemp- 
tion from all his difficulties, he felt convinced 
that, in the course of the autumn, the result of 
his turf-engagements would place him in a sit- 
uation to square accounts with his friend ; and 
all he wished was to keep the baronet in good 
humor by good dinners, and preserve harmony 
with Lady Dashwood, by listening un convulsed 
with laughter to her attempts at singing. 

Sir Robert was a county member, whose 
prose had been listened to for the last twenty 
years, with respect in the house, and patience, 
out ; an exceedingly narrative old gentleman, 
who would lend his ears to the longest story, 
to have the satisfaction of repeating it in his 
turn. Circumstantial as a legal conveyance, 
as an auditor he was full of questions, as, whet 
a narrator, of expletives. 

Yet to his longest stories, did Lord Hilling- 
don require his family to listen, with an air of 
lively interest; till, at the dinners in Hill 
street, old Dashwood's prose kept up a sort of 
privileged running-bass accompaniment to the 
small-talk of the rest ; a murmur, as of the 
distant ocean, filling the ear with vague butir 
resistible lassitude. 

Of all this, Mary and Agatha Joddrell were 
too amiable and forbearing to take much heed. 
But Lady Hillingdon complained bitterly to Lady 
Ursula Wainwright of the cruel necessity of 
being bored with such people as the Dash- 
woods; and when at length the old people 
came accompanied by a nephew, a Mr. Dash- 
wood, the heir of the good old baronet, even 
the girls grew out of patieuce. 

For the heir apparent was a bore of a very 
different calibre from his uncle. Young Dash- 
wood was as rash and rapid as old Dashwood 
was deliberate. He had been up in a balloon, 
down in a diving bell, and was the original de- 
visor of the aerial carriage. .Everything he 
did, said, wore, ate, or drank, was done, said* 
worn, eaten, and drunk, on the newest and 
most approved principle. The most minute) 
action of his life might have afforded 
for a patent. 
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A man less calm and nnexcitable than Sir 
Robert could not have endured such a whirli- 
gig in his house. But throughout Boh Dash- 
wood's flights and innovations, his uncle went 
prosing on ; and Boh protested that he some- 
times set off to row to Putney bridge at the 
commencement of one of his set stories, and 
was back again at Richmond terrace before the 
baronet had pottered to an end. On the prin- 
ciple, perhaps, that extremes meet, they agreed 
perfectly ; and like the moment-hand and hour- 
hand, which, with so different an impetus, move 
in harmony upon the same dial-plate, got on 
extremely well together. 

There was no point on which the uncle and 
nephew were more unanimous than in admira- 
tion of Agatha Joddrell. Her mild countenance, 
her gentle voice, her unpresuming deportment, 
pointed her out as the dispenser of future hap- 
piness at Clarendon Hill, when Sir Robert should 
have worn down his last story, and Lady 
Dashwood quavered her last canzonet ; and the 
worthy people, who, on ordinary occasions, 
found their requests met with obsequious com- 
pliance on the part of the Hillingdons, fancied 
they had only to ask and have—even when the 
concession regarded the daughter of their ac- 
quiescent friends. 

In this opinion they were so far justified, 
that, on a mere supposition of their views. 
Lord Hillingdon issued his commands that Bob 
Dash wood should be treated with especial dis- 
tinction in Hill street ; encouraged as a morning 
visitor, invited as a dinner guest, and courted 
as a partner and carriage- caller at every ball. 
While George insisted that Agatha should en- 
courage Sir Richard Davenport, as a security 
for his autumn sport. Lord Hillingdon protected 
the pretensions of Mr. Robert Dashwood, as a 
security for his summer's play. 

Their lady-mother meanwhile, whose appre- 
ciation of her daughters was surprisingly 
raised by the discovery that, though girls of 
fourteen and fifteen are sad drawbacks upon a 
mother's pretensions to youth, girls of eighteen 
and nineteen afford a considerable accession 
to a mother's pretensions to popularity, had 
tegun to form projects in their behalf of far too 
splendid a character to comprehend a country 
baronet, either regnant or expectant. 

" You would scarcely think it," she observed 
in one of her confidential conferences with 
Lady Ursula, soon after the dandy dinner-party 

Jiven by her son, *' but George's friend, Lord 
ohn, is decidedly smitten with Agatha. The 
other evening, at Lady Reigate's, he scarcely 
quitted her side." • 

"I am not surprised. Mary and Agatha 
have always danglers about them of one kind 
or other. They are great talkers ; and young 
men like to flirt away an hour with girls who 
give no trouble in drawing out." 

»« To do them justice, however, I must say I 
■ever saw two girls less addicted to flirting !" 
said Lady Hillingdon, almost indignantly. 
•* They are pleasant and chatty ; and therefore 
extremely popular." 

44 Beware of letting them split on that rock !" 
tged I«ady Ursula " I never saw a girl form 
jkgood match, who was what is called popular. 
So ono cares to appropriate such genera] prop- 
erty." 



44 1 should say the greatest danger arose from 
their own fastidiousness," observed Lady Hil- 
lingdon, languidly. " They grow so accustom- 
ed to being followed, that change of society 

■ becomes natural, and variety an indispensable 
excitement. It is only the heroine of a single 

•conquest who sits down contented with her 

Igood luck, and issues orders in all possible 
haste for her wedding-cake and clothes." 

" Well ! I only hope Agatha and Mary may 
make their single conquest and put their trous- 
seau in hand, without delay. It would be a 
great relief to all of you. Look at your two 
younger sisters !" said Lady Ursula. 

" Charlotte and Harriet would have been just 
as cross and discontented, had they married at 
fifteen. Our girls have been differently brought 
up." 

Recalling to mind the complaints against 
Mrs. Fairfax's modes of education, which for 
ten years were poured into her ears. Lady 
Ursula replied by a silent elevation of the eye- 
brows and depression of the corners of her 
mouth. 

"And as to conquests," resumed Lady Hil- 
lingdon, piqued by the implied sarcasm, " Aga- 
tha might marry Bob Dashwood to-morrow." 

44 Bob Dashwood will never marry, take my 
word for it, till wives are manufactured by 
some patent process exhibited at the Royal In- 
stitution." 

44 Well then, Sir Richard Davenport! He 
troubles his head very little about science — " 

44 Or young ladies i— Sir Richard thinks of 
nothing but motions and majorities. Sir Rich- 
ard is absorbed in politics." 

44 Not so much absorbed as to prevent his 
proposing to Agatha last week, who would 
liave refused him outright, had not George put 
his father up to asking time to enable them to 
become better acquainted. Sir Richard, there- 
fore, is on probation." 

44 Poor Herbert Davenport! — I would not 
give much for his chance of the title and ea- 

! tate ! Chateau qui parte et femntt qui ieoutt, 
you know, are on the point of surrender." 

44 But Agatha does not listen. She knows 
nothing about the matter." 

44 It all comes to the same thing in the end. 
When she does become enlightened, she will 
not long remain blind to the beauties of the 
Grange." 

| " Nor to the capricious temper of its master. 

I No Sir Richard Daveuport for Agatha! I can- 
not think why George considered it even worth 

; while to deliberate." 

I 4< You intend her then to become Mrs. Dash- 

| wood 1" 

I 44 Why limit her chance to the alternative t 

' I tell you that Lord John is twice as much in 
love with her as her brother ever can have been 
with Caroline Clutterbuck, whom you insist 
upon it he will end hy marrying." 

i " Lord John, I imagine, is somewhat more 

1 under the control of Lord Wrexhill, than George 
under yours or his father's." 

• •• But why should Lord Wrexhill oppose hia 

■marrying Agatha?" 

«• Not to speak it ungraciously. I fancy Lord 
Wrexhill would oppose his marrying any one. 
They mean Lord John Howard to 
himself in ouVAvq V&*&" •»* 
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" Is that an insuperable obstacle to his being 
happy in ornate !" 

" And then he is to pass a year abroad, .be- 
fore he comes into parliament/' 

" Very likely. But I do not suppose Agatha 
would object to travel with her husband on the 
continent? 

" Her husband,/** d'UrsuU I Lord John How- 
ard will never be ! It is not worth while argu- 
ing the point. You know as well as I do the 
disadvantage a rising young man incurs by too 
early a marriage." 

" Not where rank and fortune are united, as 
in the case of Lord John Howard. He has his 
mother's estates at Coleby, you know — " 

" And Mary 1" interrupted Lady Ursula Wain- 
wright, not choosing to give in. " Has she her 
suitors and tens of suitors, like her sister Aga- 
tha?" 

" Oh I with Mary I have no patience ! The 
Duke of Attleborough only wants the slightest 
encouragement to become her declared lover ; 
and Mary treats him with the most marked in- 
difference!' 1 

14 There may be policy in that." 

" There might be, in any case but Mary's ; 
but hers is downright stupidity. Mary does 
not like him. She says he gives so vile a proof 
of taste by entertaining that Mr. Herbert Da- 
venport as a hanger-on." 

" Herbert Davenport is much obliged to her. 
Not a man in town who has just now greater 
succis ! I recommend Mary not to make him 
her enemy. He is a person whom it would be 
by no means safe to provoke." 



What a sweet pailU ie riz! What delicate 
flowers ! I never saw so pale a pink !" 

" It is not my fault if Devy has chosen to 
pot pink flowers in my bonnet!" said the 
crabbed Charlotte, always on the look-out for 
an affront. 

" How do, Char. !" said Lady Hillingdon. 
"Davy, did you say? Do you employ that ex- 
travagant woman ?" 

" So long as I do not run in debt, it signifies 
little whom I employ," retorted her sister. 
" It is not people who are addicted to bargain- 
shops who are the most economical." 

" Is Sophia add idled to bargain -shops ?" coolly 
demanded Lady Hillingdon, knowing from ex- 
perience that there was no surer mode of di- 
verting her sister's attention than by attacking 
Mrs. Clutterbuck. 

44 Sophia ? With fifteen thousand a year and 
not an embarrassment in the world ! Inquire 
of Vouillon, and you will find that all the nest 
things she gets from Paris are bespoken by the 
Clutterbucks." 

" I never inquire anything of Vouillon," said 
Lady Ursula. "Dressiness is so completely 
gone by, in our world, that poor Vouillon would 
be a bankrupt were it not for her Marylebone 
customers." 

11 Yes ! I fancy her customers of Mayfair 
had been almost too much for her !" said Char- 
lotte Corbet, whose angry cheeks now afforded 
a vivid contrast to the pale pink flowers. Peo- 
ple who pay once in five' years, make it ray 
necessary to have a few ready-money patron- 
esses on her books." 

Out how arc ready-money customers to be 



44 That is exactly her opinion of him. She , 
thinks him mischievous, and a mauvaisc langue ; | on any one's books V inquired Lady Ursula, pro- 
and wonders the duke can choose such an as- . vokingly. * 

sociate. But hush ! I hear my sister Char- j " She means on Vouillon's good books !" ex- 
lotto's voice on the stairs. Charlotte always i plained Lady Hillingdon, with a smile, 
makes her way here on Tuesdays and Satur- ! " By the way, Miss Corbet, is the report 
days, to sec whether I have a cold or a fit of) in the papers true that your brother-in-law 
laziness, leaving a vacant place for her for the | is to be made a baronet ?" inquired Lady Ur- 
opera." , sula. 

" Can she not go with Mrs. Clutterbuck 1 1 "I should have thought that a man who has 
Mrs. Clutterbuck, who has that charming double I made himself, would scorn to bn made aay- 
box, and could accommodate the whole Corbet : thing by the throne !" interrupted Lady Hil- 
family, even if each young lady had as many j lingdou. 
adorers as Agatha and Mary !" I " It is true titles hare been brought into tad 

" As if Charlotte had not' tact enough to disrepute of late years." retorted Charlotte, 
prefer going with us when she is able ! But with rising wrath. "But the option has not 
George (though he never enters our box) has been offered, I believe, to Mr. Clutterbuck. He 
made it a point that my sisters shall not be is not a trafficker with government. — Do you 



quartered on .the girls." 
'• Considerate enough !" 
•• Considerate ? I am certain it is only to 



go to the opera to-night, Emma ?" 
"Why not!" 
44 Oh ! nothing. Only as you arc looking 



prevent tittle-tattle between Hill street and fatigued and ill, I thought y«»u might be glad 
Portland place !;' ! to be spared the trouble of chaperoning the 

"Sorely he has no reason to complain of girls." 
your over-civility towards poor Mrs. Clutter- : " Thank you, I am neither fatigued nor ill. 
buck?" j I suppose my cap is not quite so becoming as 

*' How am I to show her civility 1 We never those of Dcvy and Vouillon. It came straight 
meet." i from Hurbault, who seems to care more 

" Whose fault is that 1" i for making one look like a lady, than like a 



i< 



has 



wnose lauii is uiai : ior mailing 

Sophia's — for choosing o marry a man who i beauty." 
assigned her no place in society." , " I bhould 



11 Would she have attained a better, by re- j ed on my cap." 
maining in single blessedness at Hindon Manor 1 " Should you \ 



be sorry tp think my looks depend 



She is much happier with her fine clothes, fine 

park, fine daughters, and coarse husband, than 

- Charlotte and tyiss Harriet Corbet with- 

*'« ! Miss Corbet, how do you do? 



Oh ! it is always a comfoD 



/' 



to have something to fall back upon ; to k 
that any fine day one wishes to look ] 
absolutely frightful, two guineas' worth 
pery will set one up ! But tell me, Clia 
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inch the ways of Portland place that a spinster 
like yourself is considered a safe chaperon 1" 

•' I never offer myself as a chaperon in Port- 
land place," replied Miss Corbet with spirit. 

Sophia is not too languid to escort her girls, 



change. The scales had fallen from his eyes, 
enabling him to see through the delusions still 
preTalent in his family. But this did bat fill 
his mind with anxiety. For it was part of the 
" Sophia is not too languid to escort her girls, evil result of the education he had bestowed on 
when they need her care ; and with her I am ! his children, that parental influence was set at 



sore of a seat, whether I can make myself use- 
ful or not. I did not offer myself to for as a 
chaperon. I was sure of a kind invitation, as 
her sister." 



nought ; and vainly did he strive to impress 
upon the minds of Emma and Sophia the cru- 
elty of perpetuating all that his heartlessness 
had been the means of entailing on themselves. 



Lady Hillingdon had now received a harder ! The reply of Lady Hillingdon,that she brought 
rap on the knuckles than, even with the aid of! up her children in a way befitting their rank in 



Lady Ursula's flippanoy, she was able to parry. 
The only way to cut matters short, was by an 
inquiry after her father and mother. " Had 
Charlotte any news from Hindon V 1 

" Papa and mamma are coming up to town 
next week." 

" To town ? For what, in the name of wondeT, 
■at their age, and both invalids !" 

" It may not be quite so pleasant to Harriet 
to pass another spring in Cheshire ; and Sophia 
cannot accommodate both of us." 

" For which reason, she is going to accom- 
modate the whole family t" 

" Papa and mamma are going to an hotel." 

" What an expense, and what an inconveni- 
ence to people of their settled habits !" — said 
Lady Ursula. 

" Strange as it may appear to your ladyship," 
said the snappish spinster, "they have not 
wholly got rid of their natural affections. They 
want to see their children, they want to see 
their grandchildren. It is three years since 
thoy were last in Surrey ; and papa is naturally 
anxious to have a look at Car. and Emma, of 
whose beauty he has of course heard so much, 
and of whom he was always so fond." 

44 Ah ! they are coming up to see Car. and 
Emma Clutterbuck V* said Lady Hillingdon, 
with a smile such as Sir Richard Davenport 
might have envied. " Their trip will not cost 
them above a hundred ponnds, and the sight 
will be cheap at the money !" 

'* How wonderfully economical you have sud- 
denly grown !" cried her sister. " And jei t as 
I looked in upon Agatha and Mary as I came up 
stairs, I found them writing out cards for a 
ball." 



life, and the reply of Mrs. Clutterbuck, that 
hers were educated to do honor to the vast for- 
tune awaiting them, were intended to mark to 
their father the superiority of their own position 
to the obscurity and penury of Hindon Manor ; 
and to the unfilial insults of his Regan and 
Goncril, Mr. Corbet submitted without retort, 
but not without anguish. 

He had attained that serious epoch of life, 
when the glitter of the world grows importunate, 
when the grave becomes a reality to be dread- 
ed, not a word to be slurred over in polite con- 
versation ; when the Sunday afternoon's sermon 
is not felt to be too long, nor the newspaper 
description of an archery fete, too short. For 
many years of his life, he had been in jest ; he 
was now. in earnest. Half of his family pro- 
nounced him to be nervous ; and the other half, 
a bore. His spinster daughters proposed tak- 
ing him to Cheltenham or Leamington, protest- 
ing that bis digestion was impaired, that his 
hypochondriacism would soon give way to blue 
pill and Jephson ; while Mrs. Corbet, who un- 
derstood only one cause for despondency, began 
to apprehend that her husband's affairs were 
out of order. One of the objects of her present 
journey to town, was to obtain if possible a 
secret interview with his banker, and ascertain 
whether he might not have been dabbling in 
joint- stock companies or railway scrip. 

Thus is it, evermore, amid the stir and bustle 
of the world ! The grave man is pronounced 
to be dull, the unhappy man to be sullen, the 
reserved man to be a bear, the enthusiast to be 
a lunatic ; and thus, the' only member of the 
family whose good sense might have been 
serviceable to the Clutterbucks, or whose good 



4 And the Portland place beauties would have . feeling advantageous to the Joddrells, was 



scorned so menial an occupation ! The Misses 
Clvtterbuck, no doubt, arc above making them 
selves useful V 



thrown aside like a moth-eaten garment. Pre- 
vious to the good old man's arrival in town, it 
was preconcerted in both establishments that 



i»i 



" I am not aware that the poor girls hold j his visits should be evaded as often as decency 
themselves above being anything, except envi- 1 would allow, with that lie of centuries— the 
ous and spiteful. But I must not keep Sophia's { plausible pretext of " not at home !' 
horses waiting. Goodbye. If convenient and 
agreeable to you to see papa and mamma when 
they arrive, you can let them know. They 
will be at; Coulson's hotel." 

And w ith this sarcasm, she took leave. But 
though i mended only as a taunt, there was 
truth in t.he libel. It was not cither convenient 
or agreeable to Lady Hillingdon just then to 
meet her parents. Reckless as she was, and 
now for fi ve-and-twenty years emancipated from 
their sw ay, the majesty of parental authority 
can neve <r be altogether defied ; and of all the 
world, th e callous Emma stood most in awe of 
her fathe r. 

Mr. Cc trbet was a man of the world on whom 
ill health, had wrought a healing and happy 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Sir S. Legend.— To find a young fellow who is neither a 
wit in hw own eye nor a fool in the eye of the world is 
a hard task. But faith and troth you speak very dis- 
creetly. Cokobwk. 

Why is it that even the brightest destinies in 
England are so often clouded with care ?— that, 
however brilliant their career, or pleasant their 
abiding place, our countrymen evince such 
restless delight in the vicissitudes of foreign 
travel ?• 

Is it the humid climate of the country 7— is 
it the sulphurous atmoaohfiw, tfvVv&cK&-vcrcai 1 
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town 1— ot is it that the heavy carving and ; 
gilding with which we are apt to clog the 
chariot wheels of time, somewhat retard their 
velocity? Have we not made the comfortable 
too much our study ? Has not life become loo gor- , 
geous a ceremony ? Are we not virtually the ■ 
slaves of hours and conventions, instituted by j 
vulgar prejudice? Is it not proved by fact that 
(like some pampered youth who, throwing 
aside the mantle of sables and velvet under 
which he is weighed down, warms his blood 
from stagnation by a five minutes' run upon the 
snow) we enjoy ourselves twice as much 
when vagabondizing amid the slip-shod habits 
of the continent? 

In England, some people are too pious to be 
amused, — some, too fine. The sect of the Ni- 
hi admirari-ana has exercised a grievous influ- 
ence in extinguishing the cheerfulness of soci- 
ety. Even those most covetous of diversion 
are seldom satisfied that they have reached 
the right moment for attaining it. They admit 
that last week was a pleasant one, and look 
forward to some ensuing party ; but it would 
be infra dig. to acknowledge, even to them- 
selves, that they were actually experiencing 
enjoyment. 

The English entertain a vague apprehension 
that there is something silly in being merry. 
They interrogate their sense of pleasure too 
fastidiously. In the midst of the pleasantest 
party on the sunniest day, they fret themselves 
by surmising whether they might not be more 
comfortable if they had an easier shoe or 
lighter hat ; and at the very height of their ju- 
bilee, suddenly remember that they are keep- 
ing the carriage waiting. So commercial are 
the habits of the land, that even their bills of 
self-satisfaction are drawn at thirty days' sight ; 
while foreigners pay themselves in ready 
money, even though they pay in sixpences ! 

The Clutterbucks, who in Surrey were always 
pining after the return of the London season, 
and in London consoling the disappointment 
of their undue pretensions by looking forward 
to their aggrandization in Surrey, would have 
been happy girls in France, with one rough 
home, brightened by occasional snatches at 
diversion, but still more by cheerfulness and 
content. 

Even the Duke of Attleborough and Lord 
John Howard, amid the fluttering pleasures of 
their London season, had found leisure to be- 
come conscious of the petty irritations of life. 
Among the idle and frivolous by whom they 
Were surrounded, whisperers had been found 
to incite uneasy feelings between the young 
cousins ; — jealousies and heart-burnings, such 
as even the most straightforward good sense 
cannot always hold in check. At the end of 
July, they parted in town, or rather each quitted 
London for the Rhine, without parting or adieu, 
and with mutual feelings of pique. 

Yet no sooner was it mentioned to the Duke 
of Attleborough, in the course of his conversa- 
tion with the Frankfort banker to whom he 
was delivering his letters of credit, that his 
noble countryman, •• Monsieur Milor Jean 
Owad," had arrived there the preceding day, 
than the duke flew to the fiutcl d% Kussie, 
where Howard and Fairfax were installed, and 
the yousg men were friends in a minute. 



Every cloud seemed removed from their 
frank minds and honest hearts, by a few 
weeks' sojourn on the continent. Each bad so 
much to tell, Lord John of his tour in Hollaad, 
and the duke of his diversions at Spa and 
Wiesbaden, that Fairfax had time to pass a 
valuable morning in inspecting thu antiquities 
of the RSmer, before they missed him from 
their side. 

One subject of common interest, however, 
seemed still interdicted. To the Hillingdoo 
family, neither of them adverted : the Duke of 
Attleborough having been induced by Herbert 
Davenport to believe that the coldness with 
which Mary Joddrell repulsed his attentions 
arose from her preference of Lord John How- 
ard; while Lord John bad been privately ap- 
prized by Bob Dash wood, that his noble cousin 
was playing a capital game with the Hilling- 
dons, — causing tho whole family to make love 
to him by the pretence of making love to Mary. 
By these means each was irritated against 
the other. But on meeting again, with the ia- 
stinctive cordiality so natural at their age, they 
tacitly agreed to avoid future motives of dis- 
satisfaction by banishing from thpir conversa- 
tion, if they could not from their thoughts, the 
fair causes of their disunion. 

Of the two cousins, though his grace was 
two years the elder, Lord John was far the 
graver. For the duke, succeeding in infancy 
to his title and estates, had been suffered by 
a doating mother to run wild in childhood; 
while Lord John, destined from his cradle to a 
public career, had been educated from the mo- 
ment he could speak. 

The two Scottish uncles who officiated as 
guardians to his grace, directed their sole at- 
tention to his pecuniary affairs, in the convic- 
tion that in these times of spendthrifthnod, to 
prevent a young duke from growing up extrav- 
agant was all that was encumbent on them; 
while the Marquis of WrexhiU, who of all pos- 
sible books held account books the least impor- 
tant, trained his favorite son to become a 
statesman, rather than a man of business. 

With rare good luck, both of these rash sys- 
tems prospered. Attleborough was neither a 
miser nor a prodigal — Lord John neither a 
bookworm nor a blockhead .; and both were dis- 
posed to bask in the sunny summer-time of life, 
ere they began to reap its harvests, and lay ia 
their winter store. 

"I have been having such capital fan at 
Spa !" said the duke, when at length they closed 
their morning with a drive along the banks of 
the Mein, to leave their names at the country- 
bouse of the English minister, to whom they 
had brought letters. 
•• Were there any London people ?" 
44 Very few. Parliament detains them in 
town too late for the season of the German 
baths. But we had lots of Russians — besides 
Prince Albert of Reuss, and his pretty romping 
bride ; a few charming Belgians ; several cap- 
ital fellows — who may have been Prussians, 
Bavarians, Austrians, or Wirtembergers— bat 
at all events (by their pipes and saucrkraui) 
Germans ; and, though last, not least, a few 
t highly -amusing Americans." 

il I never yet saw an American to my taste," 
said Lord John. " If educated, they are self- 
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sufficient— if uneducated, coarse; but inva- 
riably disagreeable." 

•• They amuse me. One may always laogh 
at or with them ; and we had field for both. 
There was a capital family of savages, gen-uinc 
as imported from the Ohio, of the name of 
Sogg; a papa and mamma Sogg, with Miss 
Oiyinpia, Miss Euphrasia, and a whole horde 
of close-shorn long-backed little monsters, Mas- 
ter Ephraim Sogg, Master Cleomenes, and 
Master Hugo Grotius ; all as good as anything 
one finds in Mrs. Trollope. But by way of 
counterbalance to their vulgarity, there was a 
delighful fellow, one of the pleasantest I ever 
met, with a lovely Creole wife. I assure you, 
Colonel Cleveland might have figured at Crock- 
ford's or Almack's without having his Yankee- 
ism detected." 

44 But teas he an American 1" 

" Oh ! yes !" replied the duke in a sing-song 
tone, borrowed of Charles Matthews or Miss 
Olympia Sogg. " One of those wealthy Amer- 
icans who, finding nothing at home to buy with 
their money (not even the comforts and decen- 
cies of life), are forced to becAtoe absentees. 
Cleveland is the finest rider you erer saw ; and 
why is he to deny himself the gratification of 
fox-hunting and the turf? Then his conversa- • 
tional powers are something really amazing ! j 
I never heard such a flow of wit. He was quite | 
the rage ! At Spa, the pretty Belgians were ; 
st his feet ; and if the emperor should happen 
to learn the sort of antics that his beautiful 
Countess Sabranitecki was playing with the 
handsome American, I fancy the Seven Stars 
-would have to strike their flag on the Neva." 

44 And the pretty Creole ?" 

44 An insignificant little doll. The sort of 
trinket that a rich parvenu hangs to his watch- 
chain as an ornament, and allows to glitter 
there without taking further heed." 

"Your friend then is a roue 7 A Yankee 
rami J What an anomaly !" 

•• Cleveland is a monstrous fine fellow, full 
of cleverness and warm feeling ; but I don't 
know that I should praise him on the score of 
his morality," replied the duke. "And you, 
Jack ! What pleasant acquaintances did you 
make among the Vrowes and burgomasters 1" 

44 1 found delightful society at the Hague. 
*ITie Dutch court is the only really courtly gath- 
ering-place remaining for Carlists, Tories, and 
Legitimists." 

" Carlists and Legitimists !" 

44 Even a liberal like yourself must admit that 
they have their merits. The standstill* tribe 
have more leisure for polishing their manners 
snd cultivating their minds, than the push-on- 
keep-moving order, such as yourself and Bob 
Dash wood." 

41 And you really found the standstills agree- 
able*" 

44 Exceedingly ! people of simple, cordial 
character, that put to the blush those varnished 
surfaces we left behind in London." 

•* London women are, I admit, the most 
worldly of human beings !" observed the duke, 
with a sigh. 

44 Fine ladies are, probably, worldly, in every 
clime and country. But the worldliness of 
London girls is certainly the most offensive, 
ring bo much later in life than the women 



of other lands, the girls of London become 
guilty of arts and manoeuvres which elsewhere 
belong by privilege to married women." 

44 And where do you pass the winter, Jack V 9 
inquired the duke, feeling that they were ap- 
proaching tender ground. 

44 At Florence, or perhaps Venice. I must 
do something besides amuse myself. At Rome 
or Naples there would he no resisting the se- 
ductions of society. And you V 

44 /mean to amuse myself. Rome or Naples, 
therefore, is my mark ! But I shall loiter away 
a month first on the Rhine, and in Switzerland." 
' t4 In that case, let us proceed together !" said 
Lord John. 4t Fairfax and 1 do not want to be 
in Italy till September ; and you may take leave 
of us at our winter quarters, before you proceed 
to the South." 

The news of this arrangement was highly 
welcome to Philip Fairfax. The liveliness of 
the Duke of Attleborough was just what he 
wanted in the companion of bis pupil, who was 
of a graver turn of mind than at his years ap- 
peared desirable. Fairfax knew that it was 
Lord Wrexhill's desire to promote a friendship 
between the two young men ; the wishes of 
the family being centred in an alliance between 
Lord John and his cousin, Lady Julia Howard ; 
so that the tutor's satisfaction at being in some 
degree exonerated from the task of companion- 
ship, was every way justifiable. 

The advantage, meanwhile, was mutual. To 
secure the company of Fairfax and his cousin, 
the duke was easily persuaded to visit monu- 
ments and examine antiquities, to which, alone, 
he would not have given a moment's attention 
and while the two learned pundits were reaa^ng 
or conversing, it was his grace's amusement 
to prepare for them a sail upon the Rhine, a 
scamper through the valleys, or some mining 
expedition, coming within his notions of a lark. 

Between ruins, monasteries, operas at Frank- 
fort, and carouses at Heidelberg, they passed 
a pleasant and varied autumn ; figuring one 
morning among the courtierlings at Mannheim, 
and next day, at one of the charming fetes of 
the charming Duchcsse D'Alberg. 

These diversions and the month of October 
had drawn to a close, when the party found 
themselves sole occupants of the vast hotel 
of the Badische Hof at Baden ; where the 
swarm of gaudy summer flies had vanished, 
and nothing was to be seen but carts loading 
with the batteries de cuisine of coatomerleas re- 
staurateurs, and the fiddle-cases of departed 
orchestras. 

The weather was cheerless. The autumn 
wind blew hither and thither In volleys the 
seared leaves of the beech woods. Stern 
ses of rock were beginning to be revealed 
the precipitous cotes sheltering the town, 
that the gray ruins of the old castle were no 
longer distinguishable in solitary contrast with 
the dark green pines ; and nothing less than 
the temptation afforded by the announcement 
of a grand ducal boar-bunt in the neighborhood 
of Forbach, on the morrow, would have induced 
the party to remain four-and-twenty hours 
longer in the desolate spot. 

It was some comfort that they were not 
destined to remain quite alone in the galleried 
barn, through whose corridors tha ^hvgA. 
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bowling bo dolefully. Lata in the evening of 
the stormy day of their arrival, a considerable 
bustle in the bouse announced newer comers 
than themselves. The old roof rang with the 
swearing of couriers and shrillness of lady's 
maids ; till the duke could not resist inquiring 
the name of the new-comers, prepared of course 
to receive the answer that awaited him, of 
" (Test un milor, on ne sait pas encore son nom .'" 
but not prepared to receive contrary intelligence 
from his English valet, " that 'twas nothing 
but a set of nasty forruners." 

On the morrow, mounted on Such steeds as 
they were able to procure, the cousins were off 
to the glass-houses on the Forbach road, the 
rendezvous de chaste; where the Graf von 
Ahlenstein's people were in possession of the 
little retreat, half forest-lodge, half beer-house, 
whose quaint stag's beads and wainscoting 
would do honor to the scene of a melodrama. 

They were late. Two minutes after their 
arrival, a choice pack of powerful boarhounds 
were cheered into the thickets. It was not, 
however, till nearly an hour had elapsed, that 
the young tyros in a sport much more rugged 
and dangerous, though so much less gallant 
and exciting, than the fields of Melton, had to 
congratulate each other on the finding of what 
had very much the look of a lurcher puppy, but 
which was announced by the shouts of the 
JeurdmeisUrs to be a right noble swine. 

Inexperienced in the ways of the sport and 
the place, and mounted on hacks very inferior 
to those of Count Ahlenstein's men or the for- 
esters of the grand duke, the Englishmen were 
sdro distanced — their horses knocked up, and 
theif spirits down. They had the vexation of 
hearing the tumults of the Jagd die away in the 
distance; while their panting beasts, which 
had probably been doing duty in harness 
throughout the Baden season, seemed scarcely 
capable of conveying them to the little inn at 
Gernsbach, where they had determined to halt 
and refresh themselves, so as not to make 
their premature return a matter of jest for the 
few idlers still remaining at the baths. 

14 How deucedly like tailors we look !" said 
the duke to his cousin, as they wound their 
way among trunks of newly-felled pine-trees, 
about to be precipitated down the steep banks 
into the Murg, which, foaming below, was to 



convey them A the Rhine, thence to float, 
Ttftwise, to NAedy and Dordrecht. 

"Or like apprentices returning from the 
Easter hunt !" rejoined Iiord John. " We 
have only to fancy this green wilderness Epping 
Forest ; these lordly pine-trees, silver birches ; 
and heaven grant we may have anything as 
good as an English beef-steak and homebrewed 
ale awaiting us yonder at Gernsbach 1" 

" We are spared at least the mortification of 
making fun for some knowing English groom, 
or insolent dandy !" exclaimed the duke. " With 
all your philosophy, Jack, what would you 
take to be discovered in this trim by a Melton 
man, or some park exquisite — like George 
Joddrell 1" 

"Don't mention it," replied Lord John, 
debating whether it might not be desirable to 
cnt a branch of furze to quicken the pace of the 
scurvy animal which had been imposed upon 
him. it lf ever again you entrap me into one 



of these charming expeditions, I give you leave 
to make a show of me ! M 

"Ho, hilli-ho! A ttle- borough/' shouted a 
voice in the distance, which, though English, 
certainly was not that of Fairfax, the only one 
of their countrymen with whom they were ac- 
quainted at Baden. 

They stopped (though, by the way, their 
horses seemed to find it as disagreeable to 
stop, as difficult to proceed). But after looking 
in every direction, no one was perceptible, 
either on the forest road, or emerging from 
covert. 

At length, a loud shout from the duke was 
returned by a second u hilli-ho!" and not 
emerging from the forest, but cantering leisurely 
along the road from Baden, which a sudden 
turn of the path now brought before them, they 
discerned a point-device cavalier, mounted on a 
steed qualified to enchant the eye of Tattersall 
or Crimieux. 

" Cleveland, by Jove !" was the exclamation 
of the young duke, pressing his jaded beast 
towards the stranger. 

"An AmcrtCfin?" exclaimed Lord John, 
leisurely following, so as to give time for 
greeting between the friends. " The * milor 
Anglais,' the * outlandish forruner,' a Yankee 
after all ! Had 1 known as much last night, by 
heavens I would have seen him before I slept ! 
Amid the wonders of foreign travel, there a 
nothing I am more curious to stumble upon 
than that lusus of nature and art, a civiliied 
American !" 

On coming up with the distinguished looking, 
horseman. Lord John, in spite of his discom- 
fited feelings, exerted himself to go through 
with becoming courtesy his part in the intro- 
duction of—" Cleveland, my cousin Lord John 
Howard ; Howard ! my friend Colonel Cleve- 
land." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Uq de ees eepriu vulgairea qui vivent comme rejageat Um 
marchands, en prenant lei grandee routes et lea voitam 
puMiqnea ; metaux sans valcar, malt frappee par I'eda- 
catloa a I'effigie courante, et que Ton rencontre dan* 
let premleri comme dans let dcrnlert rang* ; cooiiaeeaa 
menues monnaica qui te trouvcai egalemeat daa* la 
bourse du rlche at du pauvre. — Souvbstrb. 

Who that has sojourned in that chartered 
Eden of the fine and fanciful, of royal ennuyet* 
noble hypochondriacs, chevaliers a" Industrie from 
Paris, and dupes from all the rest of Europe, 
Baden-Baden, hut is acquainted with Gernsbach; 
the object of so many sentimental pilgrimages- 
and laughter-loving pic-nics ; where the foot- 
traveler, expecting to put up with the small 
Rhenish and unctuous K albs bra ten of a wretched 
village inn, finds himself suddenly surrounded 
with Chavert's marmitons, pressing upon him a> 
poulet a la Jinanciire and bottle of Verzenay, 
subtracted from the banquet of some detach- 
ment of tho beau monde of May fair ; who are to 
he found dispersed among the ledgy rocks of 
Ebersteinburg, perpetrating sketches, collecting 
mosses, singing glees, talking nonsense, and 
waiting for their dinner. 

As Cleveland and his two companions ad- 
vanced among the saw- pits and flatting mills; 
along that noble bend of the river Murg over- 
looked by the heights of Eberstein, he either 
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found so much difficulty in keeping back his 
spirited horse to the pace of the broken-down 
Rosinantes of his noble companions, or so 
compassionated their shame at appearing in 
this wretched plight, as to rescind his original 
proposal of pushing home at once together to 
their hotel ; and proposed to share their dijeuner 
at the Black Horse. They were soon seated, 
accordingly, beside a table spread with a 
gallant boar's head, with sauce of Strasburg 
horse-radish and moutarde dcmailU, crayfish from 
the Rhine, Forbach trout, and poulct a la Tartare. 
Sillery and Steinberger sparkled in their glasses, 
and pleasantry on their lips ; while they jest- 
ed on the ill-fortune of their morning's sport, 
and the compensation of their encounter with 
Cleveland. 

" I perceived your britszka in the yard the 
moment I was up this morning/' said Cleveland 
to the duke ; " and having insisted on being 
shown into the apartment of the britszka's 
master, was conducted into a room where I 
found only the skeleton of a departed break- 
fast, and a gentleman who seemed to have 
been reading a funeral sermon over its re- 
mains." 

" My cousin's tutor," said the duke. 

" Too gentlemanly a man for a pedagogue ; 
though too grave, now I think of it, for any- 
thing else. The gentleman had just arrayed 
himself with a tin canteen, for a botanizing 
expedition -, but was kind enough to withdraw 
his attention a moment from his scientific alti- 
tudes, and inform me that the Duke of Attle- 
borough was off at daybreak, boar-hunting in 
the Black Forest, and that himself remained my 
meet obedient humble servant." 

Cleveland's narrative was enlivened by such 
clever mimicry of the somewhat prim bow and 
precise phraseology of Philip Fairfax, that the 
two young men, with all their respect and love 
for him, found it impossible to restrain their 
laughter. Nor did the racy flint-like flavor of 
the sparkling wine they were quaffing, diminish 
the merriment provoked by their lively friend's 
recital of the adventures he had been pursuing 
at Wiesbaden since his separation from the 
duke. 

Colonel Cleveland's graphic sketches of 
English tourists huddled into steamboats, or 
scudding along the banks of the Rhine in search 
of the Brunnen of Nassau (their heads in their 
hands, or their Murrays in their pockets), were 
roll of humorous truth; nor could his companions 
rerate the charge brought against their coun- 
trymen, whom Cleveland described as yielding 
their purses with a smile to such of the foreign 
swell mob besetting the gaming tables of 
Emms, as had been wise enough to write them- 
selves down princes in the arrival book, 
starring it among their dupes with an inch of 
red ribbon at their button-hole ; but disputing 
them, kreutzer by kreutzer, to the demands of 
tradesmen or hosts. 

•• If you could but have seen the Regent- 
street shopkeepers, and their chaste moitih, 
bowing and courtesy ing to these high-sounding 
piekpocket8, as if receiving an order over their 
counter instead of giving an order on their 
bankers in exchange for counterfeit counters, 
yon would have blushed for Great Britain !" 
cried Cleveland, with a hearty laugh. 

F 



"Not another word against our cockney 
tribes, my dear Cleveland," cried the duke ; 
"or I will acquaint Howard before your face 
with the full and true particulars of Miss 
Euphrasia and Miss Evadne Sogg's crusade 
against my hand and coronet ! Tuft-hunters 
are abundant enough in England, but they 
spring, like other fungi, from the lowest refuse ; 
while you Americans seldom exhibit a taste 
for a bit of emblazoned parchment, till you havo 
learned at school the value of heraldic patent. 
Old Sogg is a prophet, not to say a judge in 
his own country; Miss Euphrasia * learnt 
manners' at the best boarding school at Cin- 
cinnati ; and Miss Evadne is a contributor of 
occasional odes and essays to your transat- 
lantic annuals. They ought to have known 
better." 

11 J have not a word to say in defence of the 
Soggs !" cried Cleveland. " But be assured 
they are people who hold a very inferior position 
in America." 

11 So I am told by your countrymen of every 
American who makes an ass of himself in 
Europe. The moment they try to be somebody 
here, I am assured they are nobody at home. 
That there does exist a society at New York 
equal to that of London, no one, my dear 
Cleveland, can doubt who has been so happy 
as to make your acquaintance ; and yet " 

" J have lived very little in America," replied 
Cleveland, frankly. "It is only because in- 
debted to the country for my birth, that I 
throw down the gauntlet in its defence. I have 
not a relation in America ; and, were I to 
consult my inclinations, should never set foot 
upon its soil again." 

" Certainly not if you consult y<mr friend*," 
said the duke, kindly. "We have not been 
long acquainted ; but at our age, friendships 
arc soon made." 

" I wish / could say at our age !" interrupted 
Cleveland. " This scar on my forehead, and 
the gray hairs scattered among the locks above, 
ought to remind you that I have seen service, 
and am a dozen years your senior." 

" At all events, I hope you are not old 
enough to reject my friendship ; and may it bel 
confirmed next year upon English ground ? 
Depend on it, Cleveland, England is the placer 
where the best of everything isj^be had, and 
the best of everything is to be 

" By the Duke of AttleborooVbut not by at 
colonel of South American ca^anores,*' cried 
Cleveland, laughing. "We Yankees, who, 
with our half-dozen thousands a year, pass for 
fine things on the continent, are soon crowed 
down in your healthy, wealthy, and wiser 
country (whether wealthy because wise, or 
wise because wealthy, no matter!). You look 
down upon us with much the same unfrater- 
nal contempt, exhibited by one of your magni- 
ficent elder sons towards his paltry younger 
brother." 

" Come to England, my dear sir," interrupted 
Lord John Howard, " if only that you may 
amend your comparisons. My elder brother, 
Lord Sylvester, who is the finest fellow breath- 
ing, treats me with signal respect, merely 
because I am self-denying enough to work 
instead of play, while he loves play better t&KSL 
work." 
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"Play in its literal or figurative sense!" 
inquired Cleveland. 

" In both, I fear. But most young men of 
bis set and stamp (with the exception (if Attle- 
borongh here) are apt 10 make their days 
miserable by making their night* pleasant." 

"Don't except me!" said the duke, with 
lively franlmess. " I never played in London, 
for I had other things to entertain me. But 
three picktooth weeks at Spa could never have 
been got through, without a little rouge et noir. 
I was lucky enough, however, to he unlucky ; 
and having paid in black and white, by a check 
on Coutts' for my black and red, have forsworn 
all further encounter with the pickpocket 
princes socharacteristicaliy described by Cleve- 
land." 

** So much the better !" cried the gallant ex- 
colonel, filling his glass. *' At your age, the 
Mood circulates too freely to admit of your 
•being trusted with such edge tools as the dice- 
box. No Englishman is safe at the gaming 
table, till after thirty. My countrymen may 
venture five years earlier. Brother Jonathan, 
you know, is accustomed from his babyhood to 
* carkilate,' and is less easily thrown off his 
guard. But yonder comes my carriage, for 
which, in charity to you and yours, I dispatched 
t messenger to Baden on our arrival here. 
We may still do justice to a late dinner io com- 
pany with Virginia and my obedient humble 
servant, your botanizing friend. And now— 
tn route /" 

Such was the casual foundation of an ac- 
quaintanceship which soon began to exercise 
unbounded influence over the mind of Lord John 
Howard. Like most persons of studious and 
retiring habits, he was captivated by the frank 
and reckless character of the wild American. 
The liveliness of the Duke of Attleborough bad 
long excited a stronger a flee lion in his heart! 
towards his sprightly cousin than he felt for i 
those members of his family whose habits were 
more congenial with his own ; and Cleveland 
possessed an additional charm, in the boldness 
of speech engendered by the fierce encounter I 
of professional perils. He was princely, too, in j 
bis habits of life ; and the avowed scorn of aris- 1 
tocratic distinctions, which in an Englishman 
might have been attributed to impatience of his 
own obscuritspjppeared in him a national virtue. 

By coram^Hpnsent, they pursued their tour 
together ; aaMrfore they reached Italy, Cleve- 
land had estaanshed himself in that position of 
authority, which, even among the civilized, so 
often attends mere physical superiority. 

Eminently handsome, bis contempt of fatigue 
and danger was such as to excite the admira- 
tion even of two young Englishmen, habituated 
trom their birth to manly exercises. Hardy as 
a mountaineer, his athletic frame appeared un- 
tirable ; and in crossing the Tyrol at a season 
so unfavorable to the passage, he had more than 
one occasion of putting to proof those Hercu- 
lean powers, which served to redeem his singu- 
larly daring and reckless tone from all suspi- 
cion of braggartry. 

By Fairfax, meanwhile, the deference gradu- 
ally concealed by his pupil to the showy stranger, 
was regarded with some degree of mistrust. 
He did not like to find Lord John accord such un- 
Juoited confidence to a man of whose antece- 



dents they were wholly ignorant, and though 
the grave scholar was far from inaccessible to 
the attraction of Cleveland's dashing and bril- 
liant hardihood, he was incapable of conferriaf 
his personal regard in exchange for qualities 
which, though calculated to dazzle a barbarian, 
were unworthy to influence an enlightened man. 
Unwilling, however, to oppose his amiable 
young friend in the sole predilection of which 
he had shown himself susceptible beyond the 
pale of his own family, he consented to their 
joining company on the road, and proceeding 
together to Venice. 

If the whole truth must be told, there was 
something almost as distasteful to him in the 
meek indolence of the beautiful Mrs. Cleveland 
as in the careless vivacity of her husband ; aai 
he almost regretted the communicativeness of 
the Frankford banker which by reuniting the 
cousins had introduced so unsatisfactory aa 
addition to the calm fireside beside which at 
had trusted to resume his studies with his pro- 
mising disciple. 



CHAPTER XV. 

And up and down the light canals they go, 
And under the Klalto ■hoot along. 



Arrived at Venice, however, the oceaa-gnt 

city, 

Lone sitting by the shore of old Romano, 

Fairfax became for a time too susceptible tots© 
magical influence of the place, to take macs 
heed of that of Colonel Cleveland. 

It was not in his nature to visit the arabesnae 
city of the Adriatic as it is visited by those fash- 
ionable tourists who, under the guidance of s 
valet de place, stare at the Bridge of Sighs- 
jostle in the Piazza di San Marco — scamper 
through the Palladian Churches of San Giorgio 
Maggiore and the Redentore or the Saraeesk 
splendors of St. Mark, and up or down the Scab 
dei Giganti ; — swim in a gondola, yawl in a bal- 
cony over the Canal Grande, laugh at the quaint 
draperies of Paul Veronese, buy a bead necklace, 
complain of the monotony of Venice; and after 
three days of excitement and one of ennui, re- 
turn grumbling to Fusina. 

Fairfax busied himself in examining est 
alone the heterogeneous details of its varisi 
architecture and neglected galleries, but the as- 
explored treasures of its convent libraries, ati 
those inestimable collections of the Reposao, 
contained in the Biblioteca of the Piaaaetta. 
While Cleveland and his young friends ameati 
themselves (their custom ever of an afternoon* 
with a gallop along the Lido di Palestrioa, er 
by a swimming match at noonday from theit- 
mote island of Torcello, Fairfax pursued h» 
historical investigations at the arsenal, or ansM 
the cabinet 8 of the Ancient palaces of Graenet- 
go, Cornaro, Pesaro, or Foscari. 

One of the most interesting expeditions be 
had projected was to the Armenian convent on 
the island of San Lazzaro, endeared of late 
years by association with Byron to all English 
travelers. But to his infinite mortification, 
Lord John excused himself from boaiing btSl 
company ; and poor Fairfax felt lonely and des- 
olate enough, winding in his lonely bark past 
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the Isola delle Zueca towards the Mechi tares- 
licai monastery. It was not till he found him- 
self actually in presence of the librarian, Don 
Pasquale, that the collection he came to visit 
resumed doe importance in his eyes. 

Scarcely, however, had be entered the li- 
brary, when his attention was arrested by the 
appearance of an English traveler, to whom one 
of the Armenian brotherhood was exhibiting a 
MS. of Castiglione. 

44 Have J really the happiness of greeting you 
on the shores of the Adriatic!" cried Fairfax, 
laying his hand affectionately, after a momen- 
ary survey, on the shoulder of the stranger; and 
the smile and deep suffusion of countenance 
which followed this first startling surprise, 
guaranteed that the happiness was reciprocal. 
For it was no other than the Fairford youth 
who was doing homage to the treasures of the 
Armenian library ! 

44 1 had not the least idea of your being in 
Italy !" said Cleve, after their mutual exclama- 
tions and salutations were exhausted. " When 
you quitted England, I understood that Dresden 
or Vienna was to be your mark for the winter V 

" We propose visiting Vienna on our way 
home, after a tour in Greece and to Constan- 
tinople." 

44 Then our plans will most likely bring us a 
second time together !" replied Cleve. " 1 pur- 
pose visiting Greece next spring, after passing 
the winter at Rome." 

"Are we to lose you, then, so soon ? The 
Duke of A ttle borough and some friends with 
whom we have been traveling, are to set off* 
next week for Rome, in apprehension of being 
stopped by the snow." 

14 It was my plan to remain a fortnight longer 
in Venice/' said Cleve. " A single man, with I 
little baggage and no equipage, gets on where 
greater men are obstructed. Enchanted with 
this captivating city, I have no desire to move." 

Fairfax avowed his delight at this intelligence. 
u I have been sadly wanting a companion like 
yourself to enjoy these things with me !" said 
he, glancing round the magnificent collection 
amid which they were standing. 

"But Lord John, where is Lord John!" in- 
quired Cleve, beginning to suspect that some 
change had taken place in the relative position 
of Fairfax and bis pupil. 

" Riding on the Lido, I fancy, with his cousin, 
and the friends of whom I was speaking. At 
present he is under the spell of enchantment of 
which most people are conscious on their first ( 
visit to Venice. But when that and the fascina- 
tion of Colonel Cleveland's society have lost . 
their power, he will return to our quiet pur- ' 
suits, and we shall pass a pleasant winter. ' 
Lord Wrexhill is anxious his son should devote 
the next six months to Italian and German ! 
literature ; and here, we are sure of the best , 
professors and quietest leisure." 

44 You make me envy you !" observed Cleve. 
" Had I anything less than the Vatican in pros- 
pect, you would almost persuade me to resign 
toe yellow Tiber for the purple Brenta." 

Having deliberately completed their investiga- , 
tion of the rich treasury of learning open 1 to ; 
their inspection, they dismissed one of the gon- 
dolas in waiting, and returned together to the 
city. 



It was a clear, sparkling November day (how 
unlike the murky season which the name of 
that detested month recalls to every English 
imagination), and a sharp ripple on the waters 
crested here and there with foam, imparted to 
the Canal Grande that sea-green tone which its 
waters are made to wear in the paintings of 
Canaletto. 

"Is not this the realization of a picture 1" 
said Fairfax, as their gondola shot past the land- 
ing stairs of many an antiquated palace, dignified 
with marble and degraded by decay. 

44 Say rather, the verification of a romance," 
replied Cleve. "What associations, too, for 
every English mind ! As illustrators of Venice, 
to Shakspeare, Otway, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, and Monk l^ewis, we have now added 
Byron ana* Bonington ; and Shylock and Othel- 
lo, Pierre and the Bravo, seem positively more 
present with one, than these lean and hungry 
gondolicri ; who, instead of favoring us with 
stanzas from Tasso, as I expected, are mute 
as the fishes of the deep. But is not that the 
Howard livery yonder on the landing-place! 
How strange it looks amid the dull dinginess of 
the Venetian boatmen ! Here, then, 1 bid you 
adieu for the present," he continued, heartily 
shaking his friend by the hand, as they reached 
the marble steps of Santa Maria della Salute, 
and the gondoliai rested on their oars. 

44 Farewell, till to-morrow," replied Fairfax. 
44 1 wish I had not promised Lord John to ac- 
company him to Count Nadasdy's to-night." 

11 To the governor's] I am to meet you 
there !" replied Cleve. ,4 I brought letters from 
Cambridge to Professor Stohi, who is to present 
me to-night to the count." 

14 Can we not go together V inquired Fair- 
fax, eager to see the most of ono so much mora 
congenial to his tastes, than the present com 
panions and favorites of Lord John. 

44 1 fear not. The professor, who is a veteran 
of eighty, retires an hour earlier than youi 
aristocratic friends will make their appearaoce. 
He is a privileged man, it seems, with his 
excellency. But, encouraged by the hope of 
your coming, I will remain after his departure." 

To this promise he adhered. The grayhaired 
professor, a protege of Napoleon, upheld by his 
high reputation as a natural philosopher in hie 
professorial chair, even under Uie leaden in- 
fluence of the sceptre of Austria Jfcde his sober 
appearance in the circle of iqpe and light 
blue uniforms surrounding the well-padded and 
highly-aiguletted governor, just long enough to 
present the young English savant to the notice 
of the representatinj of his illiterate imperial 
master. But after his departure, Cleve linger- 
ed behind, under the patronage of a Bohemian 
count, an aid-de-camp, particularly anxious to 
exhibit to the courtly crew bis proficiency in 
the English language ; who with the aid of the 
dozen words he was able to mispronounce, 
managed to present Milor Cliff* to one or two of 
the leading beauties of Venice ; who were ae 
agreeably surprised by the lingua Totcana t* 
bocca Romana of the young Englishman, as Muor 
Cliff by the singular English put forth by the 
young Graf von Duretzstein. 

It depends upon a woman to make the man 
with whom she is conversing feel at home, even 
in the strangest and moat wrfas&vtax <&tOfe\ 
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stationed beside the chair of the young and 
lovely Countess Maria Michetozzi (a noble lady 
of Udine, in the habit of passing the winter sea- 
son at Venice), Cleve soon found himself as in 
the company of a friend. The lady of the Adri- 
atic had so many questions to ask of tfte pro- 
gress of English literature, of Byron's daughter, 
of Shelley's widow, as well as of the state of the 
arts and sciences in Great Britain (questions 
which an Englishwoman seldom finds courage 
to address to an enlightened foreigner visiting 
her native country), that her companion soon 
felt on the happiest terms with himself and ber. 

Attributing the condescension of the countess 
solely to the distinguished manner in which he 
had been announced by the venerable professor 
to his excellency, little did he suspect the 
weight which many a fair rival and jealous ad- 
mirer of the fair Michelozzi was disposed to 
assign to the personal attractions of one of the 
handsomest Englishmen who had as yet pre- 
tended to the smiles of the dark-eyed dames of 
Venice. 

The highly intellectual countenance of Jervis 
Cleve possessed a peculiar charm for people 
whose eyes are so early and admirably schooled 
- as the Venetians to appreciate the picturesque 
in art or nature. The subdued tone of their 
dress, usually black, and never exhibiting any- 
thing approaching a gaudy color, lends twofold 
value to the expression of the human face 
divine. In France and England, the gay cos- 
tume of a reigning beauty is her own rival; 
dividing with her person and countenance the 
notice of the spectators. But in the best circles 
. «f Venice, bright eyes and beaming smiles have 
' nothing to fear from the contending brilliancy 
of rabies and diamonds. After the first year of 
married life, the fair patrician of the Brenta ] 
lays aside her jewels and gorgeous apparel ; 
and either charms by her natural loveliness, or 
resigns all expectation of charming. 

By persons thus chastened into refinement; 
of taste, it was impossible for the striking 
beauty of Cleve to be overlooked ; and he was 
pursuing his conversation with the Countess 
Maria, encouraged by her radiant glances, when 
the Duke of Attleborough and his party entered 
the room. 

"You are acquainted with your country- 
men 1" demanded the countess, perceiving the 
eyes of Clevfljirected towards the two cousins, 
whom he saw for the first time attired in the 
uniform of Lord WrexhiU's yeomanry cavalry. 

" I have the honor to know them slightly," 
said Cleve. 

" The young man who Accompanies them I 
t. conclude, from the gravity of his costume, to be 
a stvard like yourself 1" inquired the lady. 

11 Mr. Fairfax is a man of great learning, 
with whom I cannot presume to compare my- 
self," was the modest reply of her companion , 

" You are right — there u no comparison 
between you!" replied the countess, with a! 
smile so arch, that Cleve fancied it to be iron- j 
ical. •• I never saw him with them in their 
riding parties 1 They are generally accompani- 
ed by a nobleman who attracts great attention 
here by the splendor of his equipages, and whom ; 
people persist in calling an American, though 
they see bim so perfectly polished in his man- 
nem mad fair in his complexion." 



"Are Americans usually otherwise V de 
roanded Cleve, with great simplicity, really in 
quiring for information. 

41 Nay, with all your reading and informatioti 
you must know better than I do ! But surely 
in books of travels we find the people o 
America described as copper-colored, and habit 
ed in blankets or skins 1" 

Though aware that he must not expect to find 
in even the best continental society, the intel 
lectual cultivation of his own, Cleve was no 
prepared for such a remark from the lips of om 
who could appreciate Shelley and Byron, aw 
was interested in tunnels and railroads. Bui 
his amazement was soon suspended by the 
hearty salutations of the Duke of Attleborongfc ; 
who hurried through his compliments to Coaal 
Nadasdy in order to shake hands with his college 
friend. Howard, too, was soon by their side. 

"To think that ' we three' should 'meet again' 
at a thousand miles' distance from the old 
cloisters !" said the duke ; " two of us having 
exchanged our rusty array of scholarship fin 
scarlet coats ; while you, my dear Cleve, an 
promoted from being the darling of old Tangeat 
into the cavaliere of the fairest countess of 
Venice. Present me, pray, to your lovely friend, 
and I will do you as good a service in return.' 1 

Without inquiring into the nature of the prom- 
ised return, Cleve obtained the countess's per- 
mission to comply with the request ; and Attte* 
borough was soon so engrossed in conversation 
with the Dalmatian beauty (who, though she 
knew not the difference between aboriginal and 
colonial Americans*, could prattle very prettily 
of music, the drama, and the galleries and school 
of Venice), as apparently to have forgotten his 
promise. When lo ! suddenly snatching the 
arm of a young man in a rich foreign uniform, 
who was passing near them, his head averted 
in conversation with an Austrian officer, the 
duke exclaimed, " Here ! Cleveland, my dear 
fellow ! let me introduce to you an English 
friend of mine, Mr. Jervis Clove." 

Ere, however, the duke could complete tat 
introduction by naming Colonel Cleveland is 
Jervis, the latter turned abruptly round, his fiat 
face darkened by an expression of mrsffei 
amazement and mistrust. It was only whea Mi 
eyes fell upon the mild expressive counteiasef 
of the young man presented to his notice, taat 
he recovered his self-possession; and with* 
courteous bow, commenced the usual rootisf 
inquiries of " Have you been long in Venice J 
Are you much gratified by what yon have It 
present seen of Italy!" 

The previous explanations of the counts* 
meanwhile had satisfied the curiosity of Jerva\ 
touching his new acquaintance ; or his inters* 
could not hut have been excited by his pecti* 
arity of air and tone. There was soroeihiaf 
almost barbaresque in the abruptness and reos> 
lessnessof the handsome Cleveland ; explicable 
enough by the fact that he had held a command 
in the Mexican army during the war of Inde- 
pendence. Though English in his garb and 
language, he could not easily have been mis- 
taken for the native of any European country. 

They bad been engaged nearly ten minutes 
in conversation (the simplicity of Cleve having 
in that short period revealed to his transatlantis 
friend that he was a Cambridge scholar, travel- 
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ing at the cost of the university), when the 
countess having risen and removed to another 
part of the saloon, the Duke of Attleborough was 
once more at liberty to join his young friends. 

" I promised Cleve, just now, my dear 
fellow/' said he, addressing Cleveland, " to 
requite his service in presenting me to the hand- 
somest Italian donna in the room, by doing as 
much in his favor with the loveliest American. 
Where is Mrs. Cleveland V 

" Virginia ! On my life, I can scarcely tell 
you. At the Fenice, I fancy. I dined out." 

" Then you know less of her than I do ; for 
I can assure you she is either here or coming." 

Cleveland looked neither surprised nor pleas- 
ed. But the duke at that moment discerning the 
lady in question standing prominent among a 
group of dark Venetians, took the arm of Jervis 
Cleve and impelled him in that direction. 

Nothing could be more graceful and gracious 
than the reception bestowed upon the new- 
comer. Unaware how little communication is 
kept up between the opposite sexes at a Vene- 
tian conversazione, where the prudery of the sur- 
face might induce a shrewd observer to conject- 
ure the corrupt ion of manners concealed beneath, 
she entered cheerfully into conversation with 
Cleve and his friend, unconscious of the com- 
ments her evident desire to please was excitiug 
among her companions. 

Philip Fairfax, who was pursuing, at the 
further extremity of the saloon, an interesting 
conversation with the Benzonis and a group of 
Venetian acquaintances, could not resist fixing, 
from time to time, his scrutinizing glances upon 
the group. Familiarized by his residence at 
Wrexhill Abbey with the best order of female 
society in England, he was not easily dazzled 
by mere extrinsic charms. The sterling ex- 
cellence of his own mother, the gentle qualities 
of her two pupils, the high-breeding and varied 
accomplishments of Lady Julia and Lady Hele- 
na Howard, rendered him fastidious, too fasti- 
dious, perhaps, in his judgments upon women. ; 
Meekness of manner did not impose upon Aim j 
as a proof of amiability. There was a mean- 
ness, he sometimes thought, in the humility 
with which Mrs. Cleveland submitted to the 
slights of her husband ; and hypocrisy in the 
ready smile with which she welcomed the 
courtesies of indifferent persons, at moments 
When, had she been a woman of feeling, her ! 
heart must have been breaking. i 

Still he was forced to admit that it was hy- 
percritical to quarrel with excess of gentleness ! 
and wife-like devotion. He scarcely even liked ' 
to express his mistrust in presence of Howard. . 
At Lord John's age, it was erring on the right | 
aide to become the dupe of specious appear- 
ances. The incredulity begotten by long ex- 
perience of the hollowncss of the world, is at 
least accompanied by the sagacity that discovers 
secret virtues beneath the roughest surface, | 
as precious minds are detected by the initiated 
in the most seeming barren districts. Where- 
as those who begin life with mistrusting their j 
fellow -creatures, usually end by deserving their j 
mistrust. 

Even in Cleve, whom he regarded with the I 
love and pride of a brother, Fairfax was not ' 
anxious to excite too active a spirit of investi- ' 
gallon into the motives and manners of society. ■ 



1 He was conscious that his own skepticism was 
a source of misery. Thrown at an early age 
upon his own resources, and deprived by his 
( mother's position in Lord Hillingdon's family 
, of the benefit of her maternal counsels, he had 
been sharpened into worldly wisdom by colli- 
i sion with the rubs of life*. But the loss of his 
illusions was the loss of happiness ; and in de- 
liberating on the future prospects of his young 
friends — Lord John, whose fortunes were se- 
cured, and Cleve whose fortunes were to be of 
his own fashioning — his wishes on one point 
were alike for both, i. c. that the veil might be 
gently withdrawn from their eyes — not rent in 
twain so as never again to interpose its soften- 
ing influence between their disappointed eyes 
and the harsh realities of life. 

The heart toaps up when we behold 
A rainbow in toe sky ; 

and though we regard it with deeper reverence 
when knowledge has unfolded to our eyes the 
insubstantial nature of the optical delusion, the 
heart rebounds no longer at the sight. 

The tree of knowledge has been plucked— all's known ! 

We neither hunger nor thirst after the fruit 
which we have tasted, and found bitterness at 
the core ! 

Fairfax was careful, therefore, over the ex- 
pressions of his feelings when, the following 
day, Jervis burst into rhapsodies upon the beauty 
of the transatlantic fair. 

41 Yes ! Mrs. Cleveland is vastly pretty ; — 
only pretty, however." 

" Only pretty ! — Is not that enough for the 
mere spectator 1 I hate to hear personal loveli- 
ness underrated. We wish to look upon a 
beautiful picture, a fine statue — " 

"As an effort of art, as a specimen of the 
creative powers of a human being." 

••No — of the imitative. We admire these 
efforts in proportion as they are true to nature, 
and nature in proportion as she produces a 
chef-d'oeuvre." 

" You see with the eyes and argue with the 
lips of one-and-twenty !" replied Fairfax, with 
a smile. •* Ask Colonel Cleveland what influ- 
ence is exercised over his mind by the charms 
of his wife. Ask me what emotion I experience 
while I am gazing on Mrs. Cleveland !" 

" I shall ask neither of you. Beauty in the 
eyes of a husband, and beauty in the eyes of a 
poet, are very different things. But I should 
despise myself as much for indifference, to 
beauty in a woman, as in a fine landscape or 
noble specimen of architecture." 

•'So far I applaud you!" replied Fairfax, 
smiling at his enthusiasm. " For the Parthe- 
non, or Vale of Tempe, would scarcely exer- 
cise other influence over you, than as calcu- 
lated to afford an agreeable reminiscence. At 
all events, I am not afraid you will go mad for 
the love of the facade of the Procuratie nuove ! 
So put on your hat and come with me to visit 
it ; and we will examine together the sculp- 
tures of the Loggetta." 

••Go mad for love 1— Why surely," cried 
Jervis Cleve, interrupting himself, "you do 
not for a moment fancy that this Mrs. Cleve- 
land—" 

" I fancy nothing whatever about Mrs. Cleve- 
land, except that in my o^uuaw. *fe& \a& ***».- 
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pled a larger share of oar conversation than 
she deserves !" replied Philip Fairfax. " Let 
us leave her merits and demerits to her spouse, 
to whom they lawfully belong, and away to our 
morning's peregrinations." 

44 Lord John, then, is engaged to-day 1" in- 
quired Cleve, following his philosophical cpm- 
panion down the dirty marble stairs of the pa- 
lazzo. 

" The day is fine. He is gone to the Lido 
with the duke. The Clevelands and his grace 
remain hero only ten days longer. Till their 
departure, I shall not thwart Lord John by 
urging the prosecution of our intended pur- 
auiis." 

And having summoned the boatmen, the gon- 
dola was detached from the anchorage poles 
fronting the palace, bearing the arms of the 

Sroprietor ; and stepping at once from the mar- 
ie vestibule into the bark floating little be- 
low its level, they installed themselves in the 
"eoffin clapt in a canoe," and were soon gliding 
swiftly under the Rialto towards their destina- 
tion. 

Happy was it for Jervis Cleve that he pos- 
sessed so wise a mentor in the only human 
being endeared to him by the name of friend ; 
and thrice happy that a singular concatenation 
of circumstances had thus brought tbem to- 
gether, on the threshold of bis entrance into 
society. 

Isolated from all ordinary ties by his remark- 
able position, to him friendship was necessary, 
to supply the support usually yielded by family 
affection. Unable to derive counsel, like other 
young men, from his nearest kindred, he must 
create for himself those interests in life of which 
education had rendered him bankrupt. 

He might appeal by letter, indeed, to the 
tenderness of Jenny ; or beseech the benedic- 
tion of aunt Morris and her poor old brother, 
as consolations for bis lonely career. But it 
was from aliens he must receive the restrain- 
ing suggestion — the wise remonstrance, involv- 
ing those distinctions of artificial life, which 
only a hermit or a blockhead presumes to de- 
spise. 

Nor were the restraining suggestion and 
wise remonstrance likely to be superfluous. 
The frivolous dissipations of an Attleborough 
or a Joddrell are in fact less vitally influential 
over the character, than the deep-seated pas- 
sions of a soul such as that of Cleve ; as the 
waters which sparkle in fountains and jets 
fcau, possess less force than a pent and strug- 
gling stream. • 

Proof against vulgar irregularities, the young 
scholar felt a monitor to be unnecessary, only 
because at present ignorant under how specious 
aspect may present themselves 

•Those thousand paths that Hope the way to crime." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Quant e bella gtnvlnesza, 
, Che si fugge tuita via !— 

Chi vorra ewer lleio, sin, 
Dt doman non * ccru>z»i • — 

Lorbnzo m Medici. 

*• Is Lord John Howard really riding to-day \ 

Inquired Cleve of Fairfax, as they were return- 

iagUie io the sAernoon, or rather early in the 
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evening a few days after the foregoing conver- 
sation, from an archaelogical expedition to the 
islands of Torcello and Mazorbo. 

4 * Certainly 1 — The duke called for him before 
I set out. As the Clevelands are staying at 
the same hotel with him, they usually come 
together to fetch Lord John, on their way to the 
Lido." 

*' Yet I could almost swear," persisted Jervis, 
" that I caught a glimpse of his face, just now, 
in the gondola that passed us at such speed." 

u The gondola with the ragged boatmen !— 
Impossible, my dear Cleve ! — the duke uses 
the gondola of the Hotel di Grande Bretagna, 
whose boatmen we should know by their 
badge. The gondola we are in, is the one be- 
longing to our palazzo." 

" Still, I think it was Lord John !" — persist- 
ed Jervis. 

«• What an idea !" cried Fairfax, with a 
laugh. " He would have seen us, and poltod 
up. And what on earth should he be doing ia 
a hack gondola, at this hour of the evening!" 

" Returning, perhaps, from some visit." 

"Lord John is the shyest fellow in the 
world ! I have great difficulty in forcing him 
to pay the visits he ought to pay." 

" He may be more tractable about those he 
ought not to pay !" retorted Cleve, carelessly, 
and by no means intending a sarcasm. 

But Fairfax, fancying his young friend might 
have obtained a deeper insight than himself 
into the habits of his charge, began to feel ao- 
xious. Too proud to avow his mistrust or pry 
into secrets not spontaneously confided to him, 
he fell into an uneasy fit of musing. 

" I suppose it is because 1 am what the 
Duke of Attleborough calls a snob," resumed ha, 
after a few minutes* pause, " that I am tempted 
to believe we never diverge from the wisdom 
of our ancestors unless to our cost. Lord 
Wrexhill, though the most upright, excellent, 
and in some respects wisest of men. is full ofthe 
crotchets of the progress school. His favorite 
theory is the necessity of marching with the 
times, and forming systems to square with 1st 
altered circumstances of modern life. 1 ' 

" Surely that opinion scarcely deserves tons 
called a crotchet V* — said Cleve. 

" When carried to the extremes to which he 
extends it. Lord Wrexhill pretends that tiff 
discovery of steam has done for the body what 
printing did for the mind ; and that the facili- 
ties of railroads, enabling us to see those things 
of which formerly we were only able to read, 
half a young man's education ought to be toss- 
motive." 

44 Since the time ofthe Tudors, no young ta- 
bleman was ever considered accomplished as- 
less his education were completed by the graad 
tour." 

" Ay, ay ! but they went abroad to aeqairs 
exterior polish, — to learn to dance, fence, 
fiddle, — and come back varnished with dilettas* 
teism. Whereas Lord Wrexhill seems It 
fancy that history, geography, and etatistiof 
are only to be perfected by flying in a spectW 
train from city to city ;— and tbat (like sooi 
impresario dashing across Europe to engage • 
favorite singer), a man desirous to study ViirsV 
, vius's architecture, or the stratification of t** 
| Righi, instead of taking down, as formerly, I 
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volume from his library, ought to possess him- 
self of a first-class ticket and go and see ! The 
marquis takes into the account neither loss of time 
(for to Aim waste of money is of little moment), 
nor the hazard incurred by chance company or 
injurious examples ; and I verily believe — But 
at what are you smiling, my dear Jervis 1" 

A better dissembler than Cleve would have 
answered, " at your vehemence about nothing !" 
and thus confused his friend into perceiving bow 
rashly he was betraying his uneasiness concern- 
ing the influence of the Clevelauds. 

But dissimulation of any kind was foreign to 
the nature of Jervis ; and without pretending 
to disguise that he had suffered his thoughts to 
stray Irom Fairfax's lengthy dissertation, he 
replied — his smile changing into a blush as he 
proceeded, — •• 1 was thinking that, in spite of 
what the Duke of Attleborough calls the 
Paulus-i£miliu8-Snooks nomenclature of the 
Americans, the Roman names are peculiarly 
fitted to the air and character of their women." 
44 You have seen so few Americans," replied 
Fairfax, a little nettled, 4t that I presume you 
generalize from a single instance. The deli- 
cate paleness and classical outline of feature of 
Mrs. Cleveland, fulfil, in short, your beau ideal 
of Virginia !" 

• 4 Exactly !" said Jervis, more pleased than 
ashamed to have been so well divined. 
*• Yours, but not mine !" added his friend. 
"] admit that the most beautiful women I 
have ever seen were Americans; nay, strange 
to tell, that their beauty is of the most refined 
and elegant order. I will admit even more; 
that some of the best informed women, and en- 
dowed with the highest sense of female duty, 
with whom I ever became acquainted, were 
•ho American. But even these, one and all, 
were wanting precisely in the tone of mind I 
love to ascribe to the matrons and virgins of 
antiquity. No simplicity of mind — no instinc- 
tive nobleness. — none of the ease of untaught 
aatare ! All that is spontaneous in the graces 
of the old world, is with Americans the result 
of schooling. Impossible to be more artificial, 
—impossible to be more superficial." 

"I am half inclined to retort upon you," 
said his friend, ** and tell you that you gcneral- 
iae from a single instance. Your dislike of 
Mm. Cleve is apparent in every syllable of your 
strictures !" 

-My dislike of Mrs. Cleve?— Why should I 
diihke Mrs. Cleve !" 

** Why, indeed 1 — unless that you are sick of 
bearing Aristldes called the just ! The enthu- 
siasm her beauty creates has put you out of 
minor." 

" Far from it ! If she would only content 
atrself with such suffrages, they might applaud 
her in the theatres for aught I care, and 1 would 
aid my feeble vivat to the uproar of the public. 
Bat what dots make mc a little rrate is. that, in 
*-* her passion for conquests, this Virginia of yours 
*P_^ (tares neither age nor calling! In order to 
■•^ »tcure the Duke of Attleborough, through Lord 
9aCSr John, she tries to secure Lord John through 
! * • feyseif. Even I — grave, cold, stern, black- 
***?* Stated, grim- visaed, and quizzical — am not 

F *f* ^*' te exein P t fr° m ner coquetries." 
*\~ " 8urely yon do not accuse that silent, gentle, 
*■*. *u«t woman of coquetry ?" 



" That demure woman, if you will ! — But her 
quietude is that of a cat waiting to pounce upon 
its prey." 

•• My dear Fairfax." 

'* Illiberal, am I not T— censorious — unjust ! 
But note her as I have done, and you will 
become equally clearsighted to her artifices. 
Observe how, while conversing with you or any 
one else, apparently absorbed in what you are 
saying, her changes of complexion avouch her 
interest to be covertly addressed to everything 
going on in the room of which, ostensibly, she 
takes no heed. While her mild, soft, feminine 
voice is interrogating you concerning the height 
of the pyramids, or some local question equally 
unexciting, you suddenly perceive by the pant- 
ing of her bosom, and the change of her marble- 
like paleness to a crimson glow, that she is 
watching in an opposite glass. Lord John whis- 
per to your charming friend the Countess Mich- 
elozzi ; or receiving some masonic sign from 
her odious husband." 

Suspecting that Mrs. Cleveland must have in- 
flicted the same sort of wound on Fairfax's self- 
love, of which he had himself been recently 
guilty, by allowing her absence of mind to be- 
come perceptible during one of his didactic 
tutor-like dissertations, Jervis, satisfied that all 
advocacy would be thrown away, abandoned the 
fair Virginia to the justness of her cause. He 
even determined never to mention the Cleve- 
lands again to Fairfax, while be remained in 
Venice ; and with all his admiration of the se- 
renity of the fair American's classical counte- 
nance, sincerely wished that she had not been 
of the party. For if Fairfax had in some degree 
invalidated the pleasure he took in contemplat- 
ing so rare a specimen of her sex's charms, ska 
was the means of destroying bis delight in the 
society of Fairfax. Under the influence of his> 
present misgivings, Philip was no longer him- 
self. His philosophy was awry. His thoughts 
were bespoken. He was growing prejudiced- 
irritable— unjust. His eyes were on the look* . 
out for a serpent under every bush A sure 
instinct apprized him that his pupil was in dan- 
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That evening— Cleveland, who, much as he * 
felt surprised at the preference evinced by the 
two young noblemen for the society of Cleve 
and Fairfax (which he regarded as a trait of 
college Master Goodchildism, which they had 
not at present seen enough of the world to rub 
off), appeared so little disposed to create disun- 
ion between them, that both were scrupulously 
included in his parties and invitations — acci- 
dentally renewed the subject of the morning's 
discussion. 

»* I cannot enough applaud your wisdom, Mr. 
Cleve/' said he, " in having chosen to come 
and perfect in Italy and Greece the studies of 
which I hear so much. For my part I am an 
ignorant ass. But were I inclined to study, I 
should seek the only commentary worth reading 
upon Virgil, Ovid, and Homer", in the cobalt 
skies and creamy seas of the Mediterranean. 
No perfectly understanding the classics, eh, 
Fairfax, over a sea-coal fire?" 

Philip Fairfax, usually so mild and reasonable, 
made a crabbed rejoinder. But his host, who„ 
perhaps, hoped to drive l\\tfc Ww*. \w &N£uft» 
with the party, 'w&a \* * w&w^y&^ycu 
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" It is my especial interest," said he, " to 
maintain this opinion ; because the little I ever 
learned was from eye-see and hear-say ; and I 
suspect J know it all the better for not having 
conned it in books. I despise the musty old 
.proverb, about a rolling stone gathering no 
moss. One acquires a world of knowledge by 
Tolling about the world !" 

" Live and learn, eh !" — rejoined the Duke of 
Attleborough. "What's taught by experience 
is certainly less likely to be forgotten." 

" The fact is that book-learning has had its 
day !" added Cleveland, " and a long day it was. 
Book-learning was indispensable to the sedent- 
ary ages — the ages of monkish superstition, 
*when people bad not found out that their blood 
circulated, or that the earth revolved. But I 
foresee the time when all but elementary works 
'will be exploded — all but the positive sciences 
-become obsolete. When one reflects that the 
wear and tear of human intellect wasted upon 
the farrago of casuistry and humbug we call 
philosophy, might have enabled our ancestors to 
survey mankind from China to Pctu at the tail 
of a Iocomotivo — that if the school of Archime- 
des had been followed like that of Plato, Amer- j 
ica would have been discovered and civilized 
two thousand years ago — Pekin as familiar as j 
one's glove — and Paramatta macadamized and j 
asphalted, so that, by this time, human nature 
would have had enough to eat and where- 
withal to be clothed, without encroaching on or 
envying the privileges of fine folks, like my 
friend Attleborough — by Jove ! one begins to 
consider literature as great a curse as original 
sin !" 

The checks of Phillip Fairfax glowed in in- 
dignant silence. Was it not enough to be frus- ' 
tratcd in all his plans by the reckless, dissolute i 
habits of this attractive savage, but that Cleve- , 
land must insidiously undermine his standing 
in the estimation of his pupil ! 

He was resolved, however, not to be betrayed 
into taking up the argument ; certain that, 
when driven to the verge of defeat, his antag- 
onist would take refuge in the dare-all defiance 
of his natural ferocity ; or encase himself, like 
any other primitive savage, in an armor formed 
of glittering shells and gaudy plumage. 

Luckily, the Duke of Attleborough perceived 
that ill blood was rising on both 6ides, and has- 
tened to divert the conversation. 

44 1 have had a letter to-day from Herbert 
Davenport," said he, •• and am glad to find we 
are likely to meet him in the south." 

" Herbert Davenport \ I should have tl ought i 
him the last man on earth to travel !" observed 
Lord John. •* Indolent — selfish." 

44 Come, come ! Don't be too hard upon 
him !" interrupted his cousin. 

"At all events, too much attached to his 
comfort to brave the hazards of the road." 

44 Herbert Davenport is certainly far from in- 
different to the merits of that excellent fellow 
called Herbert Davenport !'* rejoined the duke, 
laughing. " But he is quite right ! He can't 
like him more than I do. However you have ; 
hit your mark. He is not traveling from inch- ] 
nation, but like a bagman, with a view to busi- i 
uess." j 

M A bagman ! What in the world do you , 
memn /" ■ i 



" That Herbert's journey is a matter of pec- 
ulation. He has not favored me with his pros- 
pectus, for be can be close enough when he 
likes. But by putting together certain hints I 
heard in London from his cousin Dick, and the 
itinerary of his travels, I perceive that our 
triend is heiress-hunting." 

44 Just what I should have expected of him," 
said Philip Fairfax, gravely. 

And Cleve, who felt precluded from giving 
Utterance to his sentiments concerning any 
member of the Davenport family, secretly re- 
sponded :— " And just what /should have ex- 
pected of him !" 

44 And who may be the golden object of bis 
pursuit 1" said Lord John Howard. "There 
were half-a-dozen heiresses in the London 
market, this season ; but I fancied they were all 
disposed of, except that rock of Gibraltar, the 
bankeress." 

44 Dave [i port's intended victim does not ap- 
pear to have been much in London," said the 
duke ; "at least not since she was likely to at- 
tract attention — not since her father's death 
made her an heiress." 

Jervis Cleve felt the pulsation of hie heart 
quicken at this allusion. 

44 And I suspect Herbert is in hopes of soap- 
ping her up before her merits transpire," added 
the duke. " The damsel is a sort of connexion 
of his ; and he can't afford to let her go out of 
the family." 

44 A Davenport then V* 

44 A peu pre*. Her mother, I believe, wast 
Davenport." 

"Then why does not Sir Richard try his 
chancel" inquired the matter-of-fact Fairfax. 

4> Dick don't want money. He can afford to 
marry where he likes. At least so Lady £ul- 
lingdon informed me, after taking an accurate 
survey of his rent-roll." 

44 It was from Lady Hillingdon, then," slid 
Lord John, more gravely, 4% that you beard 
this history of Herbert's heiress- hunting?" 

" Precisely I- Not from auy interest she took 
in the matter, for Lady Hillingdon knows better 
than to trouble her head about the comingf <* 
goings of a younger son. But she was at ton* 
pains to impress upon my mind that the sua 
so devoted to her daughter had sacrificed M 
his attachment a certain pretty heiress, whoa 
his tender aunt, her mother, desired no better 
than to bestow (as the law bestows one'* 
goods and chattels), on her nearest of kin. The 
charms of Miss Joddrell. she protested} had 
prevailed over those of ten thousand a-year, hi 
solid acres ; a lucky thing for Herbert, fr 
whom a chance is thus left of plucking AS 
golden fruit." 

By this time, both Jervis and Lord Jobs had ^ ] 
begun to look conscious and uneasy. Toe coo- ""*" 
ve/sation was fortunately rendered more gen- 
eral by the abrupt interposition of Cleveland. 

41 On my first arrival in Europe," said he, "1 
was assured on the continent, that the English 
alone were mad enough to consult their affec- 
tions in the grand affair of wedlock — the affair 
of all others, in a man's life, demanding to* 
most impaitial exercise of judgment. The/ 
told me that in other countries, wedlock * 
based upon equality of rank, fortune, age, and 
character ; leaving it to the eccentricities 4 
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Great Britain to submit to the influence of a 
pair of fascinating eyes or a pretty foot — the 
mere caprice of the moment — in the choice of 
a companion for life. Younger then than now, 
J applauded. There seemed something brave 
and chivalrous in such rash self-sacrifice to the ; 
power of beauty. But since I have seen fur- 1 
ther into the way these things are managed, I 
am of opinion that there is no place under the 
sun where interested marriages occur more 
frequently than in England." 

A chorus of four voices instantly arose in 
dissent. 

14 1 expected you Britishers to oppose me !" 
said he, laughing. " But facts, my dear fellows, 
speak for themselves. Deny if you can that 
the moment an heiress makes her dlbut in 
London, she is worshiped a thousand times 
beyond the choicest beauty ! not alone by 
spendthrifts and younger brothers, but by the 
rich and great; not alone by the rich and 
great, but by their dowager aunts and grand- 
mothers, their sisters and cousins. Wherever 
Miss Million shows herself, there are the vul- 
tures gathered together ! However revolting 
in person, debased in connexion, or unamiable 
disposition, an heiress is sure of as many suit- 
ors as in Penelope." 

" By Jove, I'm afraid you are right !" said 
the Duke of Attleborough, laughing. " One has 
seen a good deal of that sort of thing, lately." 

" But don't fancy, that, while attacking the 
heiress-hunter, I am going to let off the ladies ; 
and there, duke, your experience will come to 
my aid. I only ask you, I only ask all of you, j 
whether a young Englishman of fortune is not j 
set upon like a hare by the hounds, by all the j 
chaperons and mammas of the fashionable : 
world ? Has he not wives pressed upon him. ! 
like slaves in an eastern market ! Can he so ! 
much as look at or address a pretty girl, with- j 
out being catechized concerning his intentions ! '! 
The duke and his cousin smiled and shrug- 
ged their shoulders. But Fairfax and Cleve, 
less versed in the forms of the order of society 
alluded to by Cleveland, stood their ground for 
the honor of the sex. 

"Such may be the case," said Philip, "in 
the higher circles of society. But among the 
middle classes, the classes which afford the j 
average sample of national character, interest- 
ed matches are far more rare than marriages ; 
©/inclination." 

44 I doubt even that!" said Cleveland. " Look- 
ers-on see most of the game. And as a 
foreigner, without other interest than that of 
curiosity in your manners and customs, I have < 
convinced myself that the tradesman's heiress, 
and fanner's heiress, is just as much courted 
as the banker's or the baroness in her own ; 
light. Nay more, that in the humbler walks of 
life, if a man he tempted to marry for love, he 
takes care to make his poor dowerlesa .wife 
nay the penalty of his generosity by reproaches 
Kir the remainder of her days." \ 

** I'm afraid there is a good deal of truth in 
your strictures," said the duke. " Let us hope 
Ihe vengeance is not reciprocal; and that 
Herbert's fair lady of ten thousand will deal 
mercifully with her purchase." 

"Your frieni has hooked his prize then!" 
inquired Cleveland, carelessly. 

6 



" Unless his prospects were pretty sure, he 
would scarcely, I should imagine, have under- 
taken so long a journey," replied the duke. 
44 Even her mother will probably be better 
pleased with the attentions of a member of 
her own family, than the addresses of a set of 
threadbare Sicilian princes or cut-throat Nea- 
politan dukes." 

" But surely there are plenty of young En- 
glishmen traveling in Italy," cried Cleveland, 
" to contend for the prize. Is the damsel, for 
instance, of too humble a degree to become 
Duchess of Attleborough or Lady John How- 
ard?" 

" Those names, may dear fellow, may chance 
to be bespoken," replied his grace with a smile. 
But Lord John looked displeased and said no- 
thing. 

44 Excuse my Redskin ignorance if what I 
have suggested is preposterous," added Cleve- 
land, noticing the overclouding of his brow. 
*' I am, you know, but a savage, a postscript 
to the last edition of the 'Last of the Mo- 
hicans.'" 

44 But there are other pretendants free to 
take the lists," added the Duke of Attleborough 
cheerfully, as if to set the misgivings of his 
transatlantic friend at rest. " Here is Cleve, 
for instance" (at the sound of his own name* 
Jervia suddenly started forward, as if previously 
absorbed in reverie), - 4 Cleve, who has perhaps 
as yet elected no lady for his thoughts. He 
looks indignant ! Nevertheless were the can- 
didate now at the head of the poll any other 
than my friend Herbert, I should be apt to say 
to Jervis, like the duke to his guards at Water- 
loo, 4 Up, lad, and at her !' " 

44 Not if your grace were aware that my obli- 
gations to the Davenport family are such, and 
such my own humbleness of origin, that the 
mere supposition were an offence to the young 
lady !" observed Jervis, his usually pale face 
becoming suddenly suffused. 

44 Rubbish !" cried Cleveland, impetuously 
shrugging his shoulders. 44 The love of a, 
good-looking young fellow, with good brains ift 
bis head, and a good heart in his breast, an 
offence to any girl on the face of the earth 1 
Rubbish !" 

4a I, at least, should understand the extent of 
my own presumption," replied Jervis, coldly. 
44 Nay, so sacredly do I regard the Davenport 
family in the light of bene lac tors, that I admit 
it to he painful to me even to hear the — the 
young lady's name rendered the object of pleas- 
antry. " 

44 Then by Jove we'll say no more about 
her !" cried the good-natured Duke of Attle- 
borough. 

And it was no sacrifice to change the subject 
of conversation. For at that moment Mrs. 
Cleveland, looking like some beautiful statue 
of antiquity animated by sudden intelligence, 
entered the room to absorb the attention of all 
present. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

No me paries pas de ce* villet dnnt raotkiuiut e«t fardes 
coninie uue femiiie de cimit. Que iiriiiiporteDt cee eoa- 
tuur* una phyKLoaomle, ce doux lHufag*% mui «tyle 
antie. ces grand* moouowos peupttt ri'mahra^ «*.**». 
mysieree aooa cioyaMart kt&u&v TOukubx ifcynta* 
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dee fleurs tur un cercuell vide et sonore ! L'ltalie est 
eoanae, ptircotirue, epuisee, profanee. Elle n*a plus de 
secrets pour vm reveries. Jahih. 

Even in the instant of repair and health 
The fit is strongest. Evils thnt take leave, 
On their departure, most of nil show evil. 

SHAK8FBA.KK. 

Impossible to feci more strongly, more hum- 
bly, or more proudly than Jems Cleve, that 
the object of the education bestowed upon him 
was to render him a scholar for the sake of 
scholarship. Devoid of all pretension to figure 
in society above his sphere under a sanction 
beyond his rights and pretensions, the intro- 
ductions forced upon him on quitting Venice, 
were accepted solely with a view to the fur- 
therance of his literary and scientific pursuits. 

In his own estimation, he was " a priest 
for ever," vowed to the cultivation of learning, 
as a Levite is devoted to the altar. His errand 
in Italy was to see and search, in order to 
connect the scattered evidences of antiquity by 
the luminous chain of modern enlightenment. 
And to effect this with the sobriety of an ab- 
stracted mind, the society into which he had 
been accidentally thrown would of course 
Tender impossible. 

It was not so much the orgies of men like 
Cleveland that were likely to endanger his 
reason, as the enervation arising from the 
frivolities of the gay world. As yet, his ex- 
perience of female society was limited to the 
untaught companions of his sister Jane, or the 
formal ladies of the college dons who had con- 
descended to notice the Fairford youth. But 
his perceptions had been of late fatally extended. 
Such Sirens as Virginia, or such Circes as the 
Countess Maria Michelozzi seemed to assign a 
new character to life and new temptations to 
his career ; and it required a stronger effort 
than he had ever anticipated to tear himself 
from a world where beings so fair and gracious 
as these, and even girls as lovely and frank as 
Lucy Hecksworth, were of no unfrequent oc- 
currence. 

But like the cabalists of other days, he felt 
that, to secure himself against finding a distaff 
in his hand in lieu of the club that was to 
sustain him in his labors, the joys of female 
companionship must be renounced. The society 
of artists and men of letters must afford bis 
utmost recreation alter the severer intercourse 
of i he learned. • But it was not without a heavy 
sigh that, alter an hour of romance by the side 
ol the lovely and conciliating Mrs. Cleveland, 
he reminded himself that his youth was des- 
tined to expire in cheerless isolation ; baffled 
in its aspirations as the breath of spring, ex- 
panding in a flowerless and a dry land, where 
no water is ! 

On finding that his gay friends were about 
to proceed to Rome, he wisely determined to 
start at once for Naples. 

"*' I could not contemplate the glorious old 
city with sufficient deference in such company," 
said he. u Their mockery would depreciate 
things in my estimation, which it is at once my 
delight and duty to hold sacred. 11 

*» Right, quite right !" cried Fairfax, to whom 
he communicated his intentions. " For your 
own sake, you cannot keep too far aloof from 
ns. You must infallibly singe your wings 
against the torch of pleasure brandished so 



recklessly by those with whom the duke has 
chosen to surround us. We are all of us ready 
enough to make fine resolutions on quitting 
college, when we know nothing of the temp- 
tations of the world. But you have begun to 
discover, my dear Cleve, and will daily see 
more clearly, that the pursuit of knowledge is 
a career almost sacerdotal." 

"Till lately," replied Cleve, with a smile, 
"I did not imagine it could be a sacrifice !" 

" Take it as a rule forced on my adoption by 
long experience, both on my own account and 
my pupil's," added Fairfax gravely, " that ons 
hour spent in the gay world, invalidates, for any 
useful purpose, the three ensuing ! The danger 
of becoming idle and luxurious docs not arise 
so much from the attractions of 

btceajuki e ortolan pelati 

E buun vin dolci e letti spiumacciati, 

as from the habit of hearing wrong and right 
confounded in the false jargon of people of the 
world, all that is grave derided as all that is 
dull, and mental labor condemned as equally 
derogatory with any other drudgery. Myself 
one of the working bees, I am proud to hold, with 
Hesiod, that, 

rrfv <T aptyqv idpuya Stoi Kpinapoidijv i/dtpcm." 

•* Trust me, I am not likely to relax in my 
exertions," said Cleve with spirit. 

•' And trust me they would be crippled past 
redemption, if breathed upon by the inanity of 
the great !" retorted his friend. " Much has 
been said of the degradation sustained by liter- 
ature in the persons of men of letters, when the 
great lords their patrons used to fling them a 
purse of gold, or reward their verses and dedi- 
cations with a check on their banker. For 
my part, I believe that the cause of learning 
sustains a far greater injury by the admission 
of literary people to familiar intercourse with 
their patrons. Except to those in the clerical 
profession, they can afford no preferment ; and 
their society is fatal as 

Th' insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner/* 

" It is not solicitude for my worldly advance- 
ment that influences me," replied Cleve ; * for 
after all, what is a modern scholar to achieve 
by his labors ?" 

14 Fame — profit — glory to himself and bis !" 
cried his friend. " Eustace and Clarke want 
successors. The science of Cuvier is still in 
its infancy. Nay, every foot of earth on which 
we set our own, contains marvels to be ex- 
pounded, and reminiscences to be illustrated, 
for such of the elect as devote themselves to 
the cultivation of human intelligence." 

While listening to the exhortations of his 
friend, the spirits of Jervis were revived. He 
felt, as he had done at Cambridge, that he had 
a vocation of his own, that there was a world 
elsewhere than in the pompous saloons of the 
great, where specific distinctions awaited him. 
But after losing sight of every familiar face, 
his heart sank again. By the time he reached 
Naples, he fell miserably alone. By the time 
he reached Naples, bis mind misgave him. 
The lonely scholar doubted of everything on 
the face of the earth, even of himself. 

"After all," thought he— when the excite- 
ment of gazing on the blue skies and purple 
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lores of the Mediterranean subsided into the 
idoess of having no one to whom to confide 
io emotions to which that beautiful spectacle 
'nature had given rite, " after all, is not this 
tlf-isolation of mine the result of false shame, 
ther than of virtue or philosophy 1 Was it not 
ore the sense of my inferiority than the duty 

* self-sacrifice, that determined me to detach 
yself from the party whose sympathy ren- 
ted Venice so pleasant 1 I dreaded the 
-rival of Davenport and the Hecksworths at 
ome. I was afraid of being forced back into 
j sphere !" 

Then came the sad reflection, a reflection that 
»o often recurred to embitter even his brightest 
loments, that, whether in England or abroad, 
s sphere must be a lonely one. Like a cage- 
rd deprived of its natural instincts by early 
ratraction from the nest, he found that even 
>erty might become a curse. 
It was perhaps this besetting consciousness 
hich imparted to the handsome countenance 

* the young student, an air of dejection pecul- 
uiy in harmony with its fine contour. The ap- 
sarance of Jervis Cleve would have been 
tficeable, in any country or society. But in 
aly, and connected with the name of English- 
an, the charm became the greater by force of 
mtrast. To that designation, foreigners are 
>t to attach the idea of everything that is 
ibust in person, dictatorial in opinion, and un- 
-acious in address ; and the pale reserved 
>ung man, with his gentle manners and air t 
"raiment, required all the authentication of his 
issport, to pass for Inglcse. 

Wherever he appeared, he became an object 
' inquiry. It was in vain he retreated from 
wervation. Even in the course of bis visits 
> public monuments and historical sites, his 
ae person attracted notice. 

True to his resolution of living a retired life, 
s had forwarded, unaccompanied by his name 
r address, the letters introsted to him by his 
enetian friends for a variety of personages of 
le highest .distinction in the Two Sicilies ; re- 
wring to himself the task of delivering in per- 
mi an introduction from his learned friend of 
16 island Convent to the prior of the Benedic- 
nes, and the recommendations procured for 
im in Rome by Philip Fairfax, who was so 
reU qualified to avouch his deserts to the 
eads of the various academies of Naples. 

By the mode of his reception, however, he 
aw that, though the nature of his university 
istinctions had been explained in his letter of 
redit, his fame had not preceded him to the 
ind of lazzaroni He had yet to learn how 
irdily even the greatest names connected with 
ur literary and scientific glories find their way 
cross the continent ; and that the signals of 
ie telegraph of fame have no universal Ian- 
uage. ? 

« I must achieve something to recommend 
myself more intimately to his good will," 
bought Cleve, on returning discomfited from a 
irst interview with Fra Bartolomeo, the vend- 
ible librarian of the Benedictines, who had 
welcomed him only aa a roan of the world, in- 
lead of affording him access to the treasures 
inder his custody, which he was jealous of un- 
filing to eyes profane. 

So long, however, aa the light winter of the 



Sicilies had not set in, and out-of-door enjoy- 
ments were available, the young traveler expe- 
rienced too vividly the charm of the novel 
scene, to find leisure for his purpose. But . 
when the spell of novelty, and the fineness of 
the weather, vanished together — when he had 
visited everything that was to be seen, and re- 
treated into his own chamber to digest the fruit 
of his observations — the lack of that social in- 
tercourse which even college had supplied, op- 
pressed his spirits into apathy. He wanted bis 
favorite books — his familiar chair. He missed 
the tap at the door announcing some pleasant 
acquaintance — or the arrival, unprefaced, of 
some still more familiar friend ! He seemed 
almost afraid of being so thoroughly alone. 

An occasional visit to the opera did bat ren- 
der him more conscious of his isolation. Music 
is a powerful softener of the heart ; and the 
touching strains of Bellini and Donizetti, 
breathed with the mellifluous sweetness of the 
choicest Italian organs, require the responsive 
glance of sympathy from some well-known race. 

By degrees, he felt peevish at witnessing 
the sociability of others. He hated such ex- 
aggerated demonstrations of sensibility. He 
hated the vehemence of Neapolitan gesticula- 
tion. 

Sometimes, instead of being angry with them, 
he quarreled with himself. Having by degrees 
obtained sufficient favor in the eyes of the dis- 
criminating Fra Bartolomeo, not alone to be 
honored with a view of the Benedictine MSS., 
but to be entrusted with many rare and precious 
works essential to his studies, he found it im- 
possible to tie down his attention to the task 
he bad imposed on himself. 

"In such a climate and spot as this, how 
could I expect it to be otherwise !" cried*£e. 
44 In the musty quadrangles of some drear} col- 
lege, or in a monastic cell, study is recresion. 
But here, within view of yonder gloriooa va] 
and all the speaking associations of yoj 
dented shore, how is it possible to 
self to the teaching of mere mortal" wu 
Why sacrifice the better enjoyments of nat 
to the barren triumph of clearing up -an histori- . 
cal doubt, or enlightening what Goo, for his I 
own great purposes, has chosen should remain 
obscure !" 

Such are usually the misgivings and vacilla- 
tions of genius, when no sustaining hand of 
watchful affection— no moral influence of intel- 
lectual superiority — sustains its faltering steps 
over the El Sirat dividing the dread abyss of 
doubt from the Eden of knowledge. 

His only comfort consisted in an occasional 
letter from Fairfax ; himself discontented and 
ill at ease, from daily struggles against the in- 
creasing influence of the gay world over the 
conduct of his pupil. Not that, even to Cleve, 
he avowed the extent of his anxiety. ^ He spoke 
only of the difficulty of obtaining a ffisure day 
from Lord John, now that his national instinct 
of fox-bunting was called into play. Not a word 
of the far more perilous partialities which at- 
tracted the young sportsman to the house of the 
Clevelands ! 

44 1 hear of nothing from morning till night 
but capital runs, or the merits or delinquencies 
of such or such a hound," said he ; "and thongs 
at present. Laid ta^Xj^NraTOnsd^poitaAaiNife 
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either to leave me constantly alone, or drag me 
into society unsuitable to my inclinations and 
my black coat, I foresee a time when the Duke 
of Attleborough will not be the only one of the 
party constantly complaining of headaches, from 
too much claret, or too much lansquenet, the 
night before. In short, I heartily wi&h we were 
back again at Wrexhill! But were 1 to write 
as much to the marquis, lie would probably at- 
tribute my uneasiness to unfitness for the task 
1 have undertaken.. 

44 Meanwhile, my dear Jervis, it is some 
comfort that you have governed your path with 
prudence. Not a day but I thank my stars you 
are at Naples ; pursuing, 1 trust, your re- 
searches in the Benedictine library. The hint 
you threw out the last evening we spent to- 
gether at Venice, was pregnant with good. 
Oar literature sadly lacks a solid history of 
Italy; more comprehensive than Muratori, 
Guicciardini, and D'Avila, and something that 
Robertson would not have been ashamed to 
own. 

44 How gladly should I devote myself to such 
a task! How intensely should I enjoy, not 
alone the triumph of literary success, if suc- 
cess were my portion, but every step of the 
way leading to the temple of fame. Leisure 
libraries*^— libraries and leisure! 1 can 
e no pleasanter phase of human exist- 
! Perhaps because it is denied me ! My 
is otherwise chalked out. The great 
' duty of my life is to secure, by church prefer- 
ment, a home for the old age of my excellent 
mother ; the sole consideration that would have 
determined me to accept such a responsibility 
as weighs upon me so heavily at this moment, 
and renders pen and ink an interdicted ptotsurc. 
I must mails either a wretched private-tu- 
or wretched historian. 
You, my dear Cleve, are in the very posi- 
accomplish what to me is denied. But 
r that I shall not he satisfied with 
captajtdum essay; a farrago n three 
lumes, half romance, half history ; or 
en a 'dazzling display of phantasmagoria, in 
the style* of Thierry or Barante. I must have 
something sterling and solid to accredit your 
name beyond to-day-— or even heyond to-mor- 
row. For 4 to whom much is given, from him 
much shall be required/ " 

This letter, far from serving the purpose for 
which it was intended, of rousing the ambitions 
of which, at Cambridge, Fairfax had joyfully 
■ watched the growth, had only the effect of 
producing the conflagration of the voluminous 
/•Jesuits of poor Jervis* Benedictine studies. 
~~*or the style condemned by the classical taste 
of the tutor, was the very one in which the 
youthful fervor of Cleve had instinctively found 
utterance., A sudden transition from* the se- 
cluded and monotonous life of the last twelve 
years, into a living, breathing world of vivid 
realities, rendered the classical purity advo- 
cated by Fairfax too cold for his temperament, 
too colorless for his taste. In practice, if not 
in theory, he held with the Marquis of Wrexhill, 
that our era is far too vivacious for the sobriety 
of the early chroniclers, or even the analytical 
spirit of the philosophical German historians. 
For Jervis, the brilliant and animated pictures 
afTkierrj were replete with dramatic interest ; 




and his attempt at an outline of the Italian re- 
publics produced only a corrected version of 
Sismondi's historical romance. 

But it needed but a word of disparagement 
from one of whose judgment he stood in awe, 
to convince him that be had sinned against the 
canons of good taste. Deficient in that highest 
attribute of genius, the consciousness of a right 
to create a style of his own, and govern rather 
than concede to the opinions of the time, he 
sacrificed the result of deeply seated convic- 
tions, as remorselessly as though the mere out- 
pourings of boyish effervescence. 

Little did Philip Fairfax imagine the value 
of the burnt-offering ! Those unfledged at- 
tempts at authorship had afforded an occupa- 
tion, an aim, an object, to the listless reciose. 
Like a Hindoo mother, from whose bosom her 
female infant is snatched and flung into the 
waters as useless and unprofitable, the loss of 
thoso nameless pages left an irreparable blank 
in his existence. His foot, which seemed to 
have achieved a first step towards the tetjete 
of fame, had lost all support, and the earth was 
again insecure under bis feet. 

After his hasty auto-dc-fc, ho harried with 
equal precipitation to the Benedictine monas- 
tery, for the restoration of the valuable and 
precious MSS. which had been liberally en- 
trusted to him ; having, in the irritation of hu 
bafiled hopes, already determined on a gc e to y- 
cal excursion into the Abruizi. He fancied 
that his mind required change of scene instead 
of repose, after the too great diversity of 
objects by which its perceptions were .per- 
plexed ! 

On entering the cheerless library of the 
damp and chilly monastery, tho stoae foor 
of which was intersected with strips of coarse 
matting, while the stagnant atmosphere, awe- 
freshed by the admission of air from without, 
fell heavy upon his spirits — he saw that bis 
venerable friend Fra Bartolomeo was engeged 
in conversation with a visitor ; and discreetly 
reserved till the departure of ,the strasjer 
his few last words of explanation and to- 
well. 

But even listless and preoccupied as hems, 
he could not forbear noticing the incongruity 
between the dress and address of the foreign ] 
guest, manifestly a man of the world, and the j 
grave features and solemn garb of the reverend I 
librarian. He had some ditlieulty, indeed, torn 
avoid overhearing the matter in discussion be- 1 
tween them ; for so deeply <Iid it interest kola, J 
that they spoke loudly and without resent. 
At length, the scrupulous Englishman preferrei 
retreating into the adjoining vestibule with bis 
errand unexplained, to obtaining an urine 
insight into the business of others. 

14 Vonder is the English doUore /" said Fri 
Bartolomeo, raising his voice on noticing his 
precipitate retreat, " who, ff he couhl be in- 
duced to undertake your excellency's commie- 
sion, is far better qualified than myself to render 
itjuatice." „ 

The •♦excellency" thus addressed, instantly 
turned towards Jervis; displaying a counte- 
nance all but Calmuck in its features, and 
doubly unsightly at that moment from the bftV 
terress of a supercilious smile. Nor did Jervis 
appear to much greater advantage. £mber- 
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nd himself the subject of a discussion 
Mis, like most Englishmen when they 
ird, he looked sullen. 
:cellency Prince Lobanoff," said the 
lictine, adroitly contriving to explain 
and quality of his visitor, * 4 has ob- 
sanction of his majesty's govern- 
pursue the excavations commenced 
oncd as too costly, some years ago, 
lage of Edrezza, adjoining Portici. 
a- little our Neapolitan workmen are 
led with the conduct of such under- 
3 is anxious that one of the brother- 
lis monastery (which, under GotTs 
obtained some renown in the world 
should preside in person." 
; is the use, I ask you, of the ad- 
[ have secured," added the prince, 
jine experienced antiquarian be on 

serve as cicerone ? Once more, 
reverend father, I offer you carte 
officiate on the occasion." 
rtolomeo replied by an expressive 
deprecation. 

ut your pleasure, in Short, to accept 

air 

ot in my potoer /" replied the rever- 
an. "My duties here admit of no 

in." 

i please !" was the haughty rejoinder 
ar. " But it is as / please to credit 
lion that the young gentleman before 
on a par, in science and information, 

1 of more than treble his years." 
ioned to your excellency yesterday," 
lie monk, with meek forbearance, 
mutiny to you the letter of my learn - 

Fra Pasqualc of Venice, that the 
to whom it bore reference had at- 
r more than years of discretion." 
isqualu! This, this youngling — the 
n alluded to in your communication 
y !" cried Prince LobanotJ", in amaze- 

ioiii I ventured to assigne the name 
linirablc Crichton !" rejoined Fra 
n, the habitual gravity of his marked 
Tightened by a momentary bmile, 
saw the vivacious barbarian, who 
is eagerness in search of excitement 

in pursuit of knowledge, rush up to 
ung scholar, seize him by the hand, 

in French, English, and Italian the 
ii 4 of his purpose, as well as his 
tire to obtain the cooperation of one 
pusly qualified for the task ; to all 
:»r Jervis replied by endeavoring to 

his turn the motive of his visit to 
ictincs, and that he was on the point 
; Naples. 
tting Naples 1 No, no, no ! Impos- 

you should be let off so easily !"' 
prince. •• your arrival here is provi- 
I no longer enireat you to concede to 
at from interested motives — (though 
i you should have cause to complain 
ruhty of one whose countrymen stand 
c nineteenth century in furtherance 
ic discovery and reward of literary 
ask your compliance in the name of 
behalf of the common cause of polite 
You must not, you cannot refuse me !" 




It was in Tain that Clevc stammered further 
apologies. He was no match for the over- 
bearing impetuosity of one of those showy 
despots who are beginning to acquire on the 
causeway of Europe the position occupied by 
the Milor Anglais of a couple of centuries 
ago ; casting a bridge of gold across every dif- 
ficulty, and buying up all that is rare and 
precious, even objects of art beyond the ap- 
preciation of their half-savage taste. 

"Have you relations in Naples 1" cried the 
prince, unable to account for the hesitation of 
the diffident young man. 

"None !" was the succinct reply. 

14 Friends, then 1" 

A waive of the head afforded a mournful 
negative. * 

"Nor ties nor occupations of any kindl 
Then, by Heaven above, I will admit of no 
excuse!" exclaimed the prince. "While our 
task is in progress, you shall have a place at 
my table, a home under my roof. I shall hold 
such a companion the greatest acquisition ; and 
to you my company need not be absolutely div 
agreeable." 

Another hearty shake of the hand formed 
the peremptory ratification of a treaty, in which 
one of the subscribing parties was allowed to 
exercise little discretion. 

But even when, the prince havii 
drawn, the good monk who had act^ft ! 
ter of the ceremonies proceeded to 
his prottgi the princely habits, mean; 
tentions of Prince Lobanoff, adjuring hii 
to reject the advances of a patron equally high 
in the favor of his sovereign and zealous in the 
cause of letters, Jervis felt as though he^Jitd 
unguardedly suffered himself. to be entrapped 
into a false position. And^Ae false position 
for one who had experieiieaHfohany ! 

He felt sure of becoming*!*? feiuch an object ± 
of contempt as of respect, in the eyes of his 
new patron. If an object of deference to the 
prince as an accomplished scholar, he should 
not be the less an object a>f pity as a scholar 
educated at the jmbUc cost. 

" Some day// moled the mistrustful Jervis, 
as he took his way homewards, to make reluc- 
tant arrangements for quitting his solitary lodg- 
ing — " some day, when the fervor of his enthu- 
siasm shall have subsided, he will see in his 
admirable Crichton only a pretending parvenu; 
and should personal dissensions arise, what 
chance has the earthen pot against the iron 
vessel?" 

His self-love recoiled from the idea of being 
appropriated like a menial or a hireling ; — too 
well aware that the prosaic realism of our 
epoch admits not, like the naivete of the olden 
time, orthe man of letters maintaining a proud 
independence as the honored inmate of the 
great. 

And alas ! there are all the fewer Leonardo 
da Vincis in the world, because Francis the 
Firsts are wanting ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

By this 4rood light, this is a very shallow monster. I, 
afoard of him 1 A very weak monsteil— * 
credutoui uwmrtfct \— liww » 
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Be hath never fed of the dainties that are bred In a book. 
He hath not ale paper, as it were. He hath not drunk 
ink. His Intellect is not replenished. He is an animal 
only sensible in the duller pans. 

Lovk's Labor Lost. 

It it because the Russians of the last cen- 
tury, creators of the civilization of their coun- 
try, were so conscious of the instability of their 
social position under the sceptre of a despot, as 
to seize with indiscriminating haste every mode 
and means of enjoyment, lest their day should 
have no morrow, — that the present race, which 
they engendered, exhibits such reckless ardor 
in their pursuits 1 

No one will deny that the frozen North sends 
forth the only enthusiasts who throng the thea- 
tres, picture galleries, or masked balls of en- 
lightened Europe. And if the imperturbable 
nature of the Spanish grandees arose of old 
from the sense of irrevocable privilege and per- 
manence of rights and dignities, it is easy to 
conceive that men perpetually on the eve of 
being exiled to Siberia or knouted by the ca- 
price of a sovereign despotic with the double 
despotism of her sex and irresponsibility, lost 
not a moment in extracting the greatest possi- 
ble 'amount of enjoyment from the moments and 
means at their disposal. 

The habits of St. Petersburg during the pre- 
sent jreign being incompatible with the vivacity 
jreditary pleasure-seekers, they are 
|, sTu jour au Undcmain, in every cap- 
own ; — fox-hunting in England — 
^^ Paris — scattering like a whirlwind 
trie cntj-d'auvrcs of Italy,— ror squandering their 
spirits and gold amid the meretricious plea- 
sures and questionable society of the German 
baths. 

Surrounded in childhood by foreign nurses 
and professors, trajirproficiency as linguists 
naturally incites tnewtto travel. Bat conscious 
t*ont at any momemrthey may be recalled, and 
that an imperial whim would invalidate their 
passport ere half tfieir journey be accomplish- 
ed, their impetuosity outstrips the wind. And 
who can blame the rapidity of their movements, 
the vivacity of their utterance, the irritability 
of their manner 1 While an«Bflgrishman saun- 
ters over the face of the globe, fancying himself 
everybody's master because he is his own, and 
listless in the examination of the objects that 
present themselves, because, if he choose, he 
can come and see them again another time, the 
men with square faces, deep-set eyes, sandy 
moustacbios, and unpronounceable names, who 
sweep past us on railroads, or snatch a glance, 
en passant, at St. Paul's or St. Petdr's, as if life 
were not long enough for a second look, — are 
acting, whether at Glasgow or Cairo, under the 
invisible, but omnipotent influence of the great- 
est tyranny of modern times ; or, as thembbe* 
de Pradt called the diplomacy of Napoleon, — 
'* la force, doublie de ruse." 

In the establishment of one who, bred under 
a despotism, was of course a despot in his turn, 
Jervis Cleve was startled by the abject and 
machine-like subjection of every member of the 
household. The will of Prince Lo ban off was 
executed almost before it was expressed ; the 
service of the domestics being as impetuous as 
the amateurship of his excellency. 

An involuntary comparison was created in 
bis wind between the man of the steppes and 



the man of the prairies, — Cleveland, and the 
prince ;— each, great with the several greatness 
of his country ; — strength of limb, and strength 
of pocket ; and unanimous only in their sense 
of superiority to the intellectual strength of the 
poor English scholar. It would have been dif- 
ficult, perhaps, to decide which of the two ex- 
ceeded in insolence ; — the one conceiving him- 
self a portion of the greatness of the empire at 
whose foot he lay chained and grovelling ; the 
other fancying that, because unsu omitted to a 
king, he possessed no other superior. 

But the insolence of Cleveland was more 
brutfll. Prince Lobanoff, like other Russians 
of his class, was somewhere on a par with the 
grand seigneur of the reign of Louis XV. ; who, 
if ignorant himself, maintained artists and men 
of letters, as cowardly lords in the time of the 
Stuarts used to maintain bravos and bullies. 
But be had imbibed, by contact with more en- 
lightened persons, a sufficient smattering of 
knowledge and the jargon of dilettante ism, and 
by his habits of courtiership at home and on his 
travels, a degree of exterior polish, that ren- 
dered him a pleaaanter companion than the 
American. If a rout, he was a rout of a higher 
order. 

Ample leisure was unluckily afforded to Jer- 
vis to study what, to a sober Englishman, ap- 
peared the eccentricities of the prince. A sod- 
den change of weather on the very day of his 
instalment in his new Palazzo in the Via Santa 
Lucia rendered it impossible for the present to 
attempt the projected excavations ; and the 
Muscovite lord seemed to consider himself en- 
titled to double the amount of imprecations ha 
was in the habit of lavishing on his valet it 
chambre, and the kicks he was accustomed to 
bestow on Nikita his courier, in compensatioa 
for this grievous disappointment. 

But though a French medical student, who 
formed part of his cortege, under the name of 
traveling physician, had the honor of sharing 
with them the ill-humor of his excellency, 
Cleve — whom he presented to his household 
and acquaintance as " Monsieur Gervais, savant 
distingue 1 ' — was at present an object of con- 
sideration. The reluctance evinced by the 
young man to enter his establishment, render- 
ed it a matter of pride that he should have do 
cause for complaint. 

The " barbaric gold and pearl/* the rich plate 
and vases of malachite, lavishly exposed in the 
establishment of his excellency, did not, how- , 
ever, so dazzle the eyes of the poor scholar si 
to blind him to the utter want of refinement ia 
its details. In his own humble lodging, there 
was more decency ; and in English households 
of the third class, such as those of the Grange 
or Bilston Park, a thousand times more ele- 
gance and order. 

Yet Lobanoff was under the especial ruruii- 
lancc of the imperial police as one of those lords 
of thousands of human beings, and millions of 
roubles, whose disaffection might at any mo- 
ment create a mine of mischief ramifying un- 
der the very foundations of the throne ! 

44 Why did you not come and see the opera 
last night, Monsieur Gervais?'* inquired the 
prince the day after presenting Jervis with a 
key of his box at San Oarlo, which amounts ft*. 
Italy to a general invitation. 
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" I was afraid of intruding," was a reply 
highly unsatisfactory to one little accustomed 
to find snch invitations neglected. 

" I relied, mon cher monsieur, on the pleasure 
of your company," rejoined the prince in a tone 
implying some title tfi the attendance of his in- 
mate. " I hate to be alone !" 

44 1 understood that Count Astrowicz, who 
dined with us, was to have the honor of accom- 
panying your excellency !" 

•• Astrowicz ! — Certainly ! — What then 1 — 
You don't call Aim company ! — A fellow who 
talks as with a locked jaw — a word an hour — 
and scarcely audible beyond bis beard !" 

44 1 admit that I did not find the count very 
amusing. But understanding him to be a fre- 
quent guest at your excellency's table, I con- 
cluded " 

" Conclude nothing from that !" cried Loban- 
ofT, whose heart happened to be open (with 
champagne), even to indiscretion. ,4 Make no 
inferences from the conduct of a Russian towards 
a Russian — which is actuated by a thousand 
motives we do not care to explain. The lib- 
erty to visit foreign countries, whether for the 
pleasure of losing sight of our own or enlarging 
our perceptions, is dearly purchased under such 
a government as ours. Few escape without 
being charged with a secret mission, of more or 
less importance. We all know it. We all 
mistrust each other. I have reason to believe 
that the chief occupation of Astrowicz is to 
surveiller my movements ; and, knowing him to 
be in close correspondence with the emperor's 
cabinet, I take care that he shall know of my 
proceedings only what I chose to tell him. Of 
the conversation that passes between us in 
your presence, listen to as little as you can, and 
believe nothing." 

To avoid giving full utterance to his disgust 
at such a system of things, Cleve reverted to 
San Carlo. '* Was his excellency satisfied with 
die new opera V* 

" Charming — exquisite !" — cried LobanofT, 
with genuine enthusiasm. " Yet had you been 
with us last night, you would have heard me 
pronounce it execrable to Astrowicz — because 
of too liberal a tendency to be represented at 
St. Petersburg. If he chose to back a recom- 
mendation of the piece by quoting my opinion 
in its favor/ 1 should receive a gentle hint from 
Leon Potocki that my patriotism was melting 
away in the sunshine of Naples, and that my 
health would be the better for the bracing air of 
the Neva." 

His curiosity being excited by a drama dis- 
qualified for representation in the Rusian empire, 
Cleve profited the following night by the privi- 
lege conceded to him. But it struck him that 
the prince looked less prepared for his appear- 
ance than had he chosen to accompany the party 
after the dinner given to Count Astrowicz. A 
very beautiful woman was his only companion. 

He '.was about to commit the still further in- 
discretion of retreating that he might not dis- 
turb the tite-d-tite, when the lowering brow of 
bis host convinced him that a first mistake is 
not atoned by a second. A sufficient penalty 
was inflicted on him, however, by bearing him- 
self abruptly announced by the prince as " Mon- 
sieur Gervais — attach* A mon service" 

Not a word of savant! — His fair companion 



was apparently one to whom that name would 
convey no recommendation. 

But to his great surprise, and still more to to 
that of the great man who counted his income 
in serfs instead of sovereigns, the cheeks of his 
lovely companion became suffused with a vivid 
blush as she exclaimed — " Gervais ? — Et 
puis ?" 

Concluding that the interrogation regarded 
the country and quality of her new acquaintance, 
Prince LobanofT repeated — but in a key subsid- 
ing to a whisper, as if half ashamed of his as- 
sumption — " Anglais, attache a mon service. 91 

" In that case, I am unfortunately mistaken !" 
replied she, with a courteous bend of the head 
toward the handsome Englishman. " I was 
almost in hopes of having at length discovered 
a Monsieur Gervais, recommended to me in 
the highest terms by my relation, Maria Miche- 
lozzi; who brought me letters from Venice, but 
apparently thought me unworthy the honor of 
delivering them." 

44 Let meat least congratulate myself, madam, 
that they reached your bands in safety," replied 
Cleve. ,4 Nothing hut the sense of my un worthi- 
ness of the favor designed me by the countess, 
prevented my presenting them in person." 

" How !" cried Prince LobanofT, reconciled 
at once to the contretemps of Cleve's unlucky in- 
trusion, by the gratification of holding at his 
disposal a person so celebrated, ** is it possible, 
mon cher monsieur, that I see in you the person 
whose departure I heard so much deplored by 
the Contessa Michelozzi ? — Surely that gentle- 
man was traveling in company with a party of 
English noblemen ?" 

44 And not 'attached to their service!'" re- 
plied Cleve with a significant smile; resuming 
his gravity while he added, " I quitted the party 
to which your excellency alludes, from finding 
its atmosphere more agreeable than wholesome 
for a poor scholar like myself, the business of 
whose life is study rather than sport." 

" Were I forced to belfeve you,'' interposed 
the lady, " I should express some surprise at 
meeting you at San Carlo, in the box of Prince 
LobanofT." 

" Not surely, madam, after learning that I 
am — " but this time the prince was careful to 
forestall his completion of the phrase, " attached 
to his service." 

44 Enough that we are here," interrupted he, 
" to enjoy the charming melodies of Verdi, and 
the sweet strains of Moltini. No matter why 
or wherefore ! Perche is a word that always 
introduces a host of tiresome explanations." 

Accepting this as a hint to leave the prince 
to do the honors of his box to his charming 
guest, Jervis retreated into the background! 
But he was mistaken. He had made a gigantic 
stride in the estimation of his patron ; who,. if 
incapable of appreciating genius, was an adorer 
of celebrity. In new countries, literary and 
scientific distinctions have a double value ; and 
the man of sufficient note to be passed from 
hand to hand like a Voltaire or a Fontenelle, 
not alone by learned priors, but the most charm- 
ing women of the day. was indeed a protigi to 
be proud of. Considering his summary mode 
of deajing with Nikita, and execrating even 
contrarieties of weather, LobanofT took it mildly 
when his fair companion e&^i \» \stftS&\ei'te» 
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occasion to improve her acquaintance with the 
interesting stranger, assigned him a place by 
her side. 

While Jervis was secretly marveling which 
of the noble dames to whom he had brought 
letters was the one thus gracious and thus 



" Because incorporated with it as an inte- 
gral portion ; an enhancement of the luxurious 
domestic life, renounced by those who frequent 
the theatres. To see a play, a family is forced 
to derange its hours and habits, to encounter & 
vile atmosphere and personal inconvenience ; 



graceful, and while the lovely stranger sat and as an inducement for such exertions, pro- 
luxuriating in the fragrance of a beautiful bou- digious scenic effects are provided. Whereas 
quet of Parma violets which she held in her a choice picture, or fine statue, decorates their 
hand, she proceeded to interrogate him with ; pleasant home, and is enjoyed from their easy 
the cool self-possession of high caste, concern- .chair !" 
ing the state of the dramatic art in his native j " Alas ! poor Shakspeare !'* — said the lady, 



country. 



: shrugging her shoulders. " I had hoped that. 



44 Can it be true," said she, ' 4 as I have heard | in the visit I purpose making to England next 
from the Chrcptowitchs, Paul Licven. and others 8pring, I should enj< 



who have resided in England, that, in the land 
of Shakspeare, the national drama is extinct 1" 

By collision with great lords and fine ladies, 
Cleve had by this time imbibed sufficient tact 
to know that an explanation of the circum- 
stances which had limited his personal experi- 
ence in such matters, was less to the purpose 
than to cite received opinions. 

"You have been but too correctly informed, 
madam," he replied. ■• The theatres dedicated 
to the national drama aro on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy." 

"And has not your young queen grace and 
spirit enough to redeem the fallen cause!" re- 
joined his enthusiastic companion. 

"The evil existed before her time, and is 
now considered irremediable," replied Cleve. 

"Nothing is irremediable \ But from what 
deep-seated cause is the mischief supposed to 
arise 1" demanded his fair companion. 

"According to popular opinion, from the 
lateness of hours now prevalent in England," 
replied Cleve. " But I suspect that, were we 
to return to those prevalent in London when 
Sheridan's • School for Scandal' was produced 
on the stage, five-act tragedies or comedies 
would not attract better audiences than now." 

"And why, pray V* 

" We see them better acted ofT the stage ! 
In an incomplete order of society, the dramas 
that represent mankind as they ought to be, or 
have been in ages more refined, command at- 
tention, at once as a lesson and diversion. But 



enjoy the triumph of seeing 
him still more classically represented than at 
Vienna." 

The animated expression which had begun 
to intellectualize the fine features of Jervis 
Cleve. subsided to a blank at this intimation. 
The air, tone, and dress of his companion sat- 
isfied him that she belonged to an order of so- 
ciety, in which on her arrival in London her 
inquiries after " Monsieur Gervais, savant distin- 
#ue," would be answered by the approbrious 
word " aventurier /" 

With such prospects, why improve his inti- 
macy with one who would consider all explana- 
tion of his condition as irrelevant and importu- 
nate, yet probably resent the misconception, 
arising from his silence? — He had to choose 
between offending as a bore, or as an impostor. 

The beautiful opening of the second act of 
4 Ernani' luckily put an end to his perplexities ; 
but not before they had provoked a sigh so pro- 
found, as to startle the attention of the fair in- 
cognita. Handsome women are apt to attribute 
indiscreet demonstrations of this description 
to the irresistibility of their own attractions; 
and considering that when she turned ber full 
orbed eyes inquiringly upon the young English- 
man, she found his own riveted upon herself, 
there was some pretext for the prince's evident 
displeasure at the attentions bestowed upon bis 
protfge. 

" f have doubly to thank you," said she, when 
the harmonious close of the first aria released 
the' house from the attitude of attention bestow- 



the moment a country becomes conscious of its ed in Italy only on the favorite portions of an 
superiority, the stage forfeits half its charm, opera — "I have doubly to thank you, cher prince, 
In America, in Russia, an actor is still secure j for having endeavored to convince mo that your 
of the eyes and ears of his audience. But unu- j box is a better one for hearing than my own; 
sual indeed must be the performance which, in since it has not only enabled me to appreciate 



London, withdraws from themselves the attcn 
tion of the spectators." 

" But surely the opera is still frequented?" 



the new piece, hut secured me an acquaintance 
of whicli I have been long ambitious." 
Unable to imagine, beyond a single sullen 



pleaded the prince. "The matchless Taglioni moment, that Cleve was regarded by the great 
was cruel enough to desert St. Petersburg for lady otherwise than by himself— namely, as a 
London !" piece of furniture dedicated to his use — Loban- 

" Operas and ballets, as supernatural pictures ' off bowed low as though the compliment were* 
of nature, remain acceptable, however high the intended for himself. 



civilization of a country.*' resumed Cleve. '• It 
is only the fac-simile of its own manners which 
it disdains. High life is high comedy on the 



But either because displacement from her box 
prevented her numerous friends from offering 
their homaue, or vexed by the obstinate silence 



widest scale ; and how can we expect people j of Mons. Gervais, the lady soon lapsed into list* 
to desert their brilliant saloons, to see them less , lessness ; and after a scarcely repressed yawn, 
advantageously represented on the stage?" j requested I ho prince to ask for her shawl ; a 
"Still," remonstrated the lady, •• I am un- ' sad dilemma for Cleve, who felt that he ought 
willing to believe that the progress of civiliza- 1 to offer his services, yet knew not how to inti- 
tion deprives us of a taste for what is natural, j mate his ignorance of the name of one whom 
The fine arts do not suffer from the extension • not to know seemed a matter of high treason. 
of social refinement." 1 While he stood irresolute, Lobanoff opened 
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t door of the box to receive a cloak lined 
tta table from the hands of a gorgeously 
teeed chasseur in attendance, who instantly 
appeared. An announcement was immedi- 
\y echoed from mouth to mouth that the 
riage of the Austrian ambassadress stopped 
way. 

Phe Austrian ambassadress ! The Countess 
i Adlerberg! a woman distinguished alike 
birth and accomplishments, to whom he had 
eed dispatched by a servant the letter he 
nted courage to deliver in person ! A res- 
tful bow as she quitted the box was now 
only mode of demonstrating his deep sense 
tier condescension. 

* Our acquaintance once made," said she, 
using graciously on the prince's arm to ac- 
twleclge his salutation, "you must enable 
to improve it. Tou will find me a constant 
sndant here. But my husband, Count von 
lerberg, will be eager to prove' to you, in our 
d house, the value we both assign to a rec- 
mendation from my cousin Maria." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Pouiquol, surces floti ou rtlanee 

L'esperance, 
Ne voit-on que le souvenir 

Revenlrf Msucoroa. 

O fair Affliction, cease ! 
tv— No, no, I will not, having breath to speak !— 
O that my tongue were In the thunder's mouth, 
Then with my uaaton would I shake the world. 

Seuxspkark. 

Che close of a London season affords to the 
itemplative a fertile subject for meditation ; 
1 the amount of disappointed ambitions and 
strated . pretensions whirled off from tho 
tropolis by every successive railway train, 
raids the close of July, would supply matter 
a thousand homilies. 

Bui of all the capital town mansions where 
i last day of the season engenders angry 
etions, either on the part of senators who, 
er anticipating the applauses of the *' Times," 
ve figured only in " Punch," or beauties who, 
er trusting to become the belles of a royal 
ait, have been forced to content tbem- 
vea with a fancy ball at the Hanover-square 
oms, nowhere is the vexation so poignant 
when the bill of " To be let furnished" re- 
ived from the dining-room windows in April, 
to resume its place on the morrow of the 
ally's departure. 

Such houses are generally the domicile of 
jculators of some kind or other ; families 
th sons or daughters to dispose of, in the 
holy matrimony of barter and bargain ; or 
>ney to invest in railroads, or insignificance to 
rest in fashion,, or eloquence to invest in 
rliainent, and through parliament in a place, 
r one that succeeds in such projects, ninety 
il nine are they who, at the close of the 
ison, a re taught to measure by a house-agent's 
orbitant demands for damage and breakage, 
; wildncss of their schemes as well as tho 
KMini of their disappointment. 
No one better understood than Lady Hilling- 
D the mortification of fading, at the eleventh 
or, her two daughters still un proposed for, 
otpt by those of whom, in the intoxication 



of her hopes concerning Lord John Howard and 
his cousin, she had sanctioned the rejection. 
But lest she should fall under any mistake as to 
her disappointment, Lady Ursula Wainwright 
took care that due condolence should enlighten, 
her mind. 

" 1 really feel for you, my dear," said ahe ; 
"though I told you from the first, if you re- 
member, that it was certain to end so. I 
warned you that it was a foolish venture 1" 

44 What was a foolish venture 1" retorted her 
ladyship. 44 Acceding to the desire of my son 
that he should have a home in London, instead 
of being left to the costly discomfort of an 
hotel V 

44 With every desire to see things as you 
wish me to see them," rejoined Lady Ursula, •* I 
cannot suppose that you have been giving 
Greenwich dinners and Richmond parties, 
only to afford Mr. Joddrell a home in which he 
does not spend half a dozen hours in the twenty- 
four ! No one, my dear Lady Hillingdon, who 
has witnessed your solicitude to get your 
daughters invited here, there, and everywhere, 
and secure them the partners whom all the 
chaperons in London are disputing, could doubt 
that." 

44 1 will not give you the trouble to doubt or 
dispute about the matter," interrupted Lady 
Hillingdon. 4t We have spent a very pleasant 
season, and there is an end of it." 

44 Ay, if that toe re the end of it !" rejoined her 
friend, with a significant waive of the head. 
44 But your expenses, my dear, must have been 
frightful. Till Christmas, you will not half 
surmise all you have brought on yourself. And 
in the interval, what will you do with those 
poor girls at Brighton, with which London 
society has thoroughly put them out of con- 
ceit?" 

<4 I have no thoughts of returning to Brighton," 
said Lady Hillingdon, drily. 

44 Why you have told me, a hundred timeav 
that there is not so much as a chair or table left 
at Hillingdon Hall !" 

Lady Hillingdon remained as dumb as though 
she had been deaf. Her son had strictly cau- 
tioned her against being too communicative of 
their plans to one whose envious nature found 
no greater pleasure than mischief-making. 

44 You cannot be going to the Dashwoods," 
argued Lady Ursula, "lor it seems that the 
old gentleman takes Agatha's rejection of his 
nephew in very ill part." 

44 Did he tell you so V* inquired her friend, 
changing color, for aware of Lord Hillingdon'* 
anxiety to keep the old baronet in good humor, 
she had scrupulously concealed from him the 
proposals of Bob Dashwood. 

" You do not suppose, my dear, that / have 
time to throw away on an old quiz like Sir 
Robert Dashwood ! A fine old English gentle- 
man, I make no doubt, but the sort of person 
one never wants to see beyond the boundaries, 
of his estate, unless indeed he happened to have 
a mortgage on one's own.*' 

Lady Hillingdon was silenced. Judging it 
prudent to close the Dashwood chapter, she 
contented herself with observing that il wj 
many years since she had visited CI 
Hill. 

And it will be long enough* I ate 
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agine, before you go there again," retorted 
Lady Ursula, " for the other night at the opera, 
I saw Mr. Dashwood take oat your pretty 
niece. Miss Clutterbuck, with the most marked 
assiduity." 

"Mis* Clutterbuck?" 

11 Miss Emma, — I ought to say, for the honor 
of Mr. Joddrell's flame. But one is seldom 
▼ery accurate about the names of people one is 
not in the habit of meeting." 

"My father has always persisted that my 
youngest niece rather resembles Agatha," said 
Lady Hillingdon musingly. " Perhaps Mr. Dash- 
wood has been making up to her on that account." 

"A man who has been snubbed, is glad to 
make up to the first pretty girl that receives him 
kindly !" — interrupted Lady Ursula. " Claren- 
don Hill would not be a bad picd-a-tcrre for one 
of the Miss Clutterbucks." 

Lady Hillingdon shrugged her shoulders. 

4 * So I conclude, at least from your glowing 
descriptions of the property, at the time you 
made so much of Bob Dashwood at Brighton, — 
before you commenced the duke-hunting system 
here." 

Instead of replying, Lady Hillingdon began 
to arrange and pack in her writing-desk a num- 
ber of letters lying on the table ; as if to make 
apparent to her visitor, that, en the eve of 
leaving London, she had not another moment 
to bestow upon her. 

44 And where, then, am I to address my let- 
ters to you 1" said Lady Ursula, unable to mis- 
conceive the hint, " unless, indeed, your desti- 
nation be too great a mystery V 

44 To Hindon Manor. We are going to 
spend a week or two with my father and moth- 
er," replied Lady Hillingdon, anticipating with 
delight the amazement which so unlooked-for 
an announcement would produce in the mind 
of her friend. 

44 At Hindon Manor!" reiterated Lady Ursu- 
la*, — as much astonished as if told to direct her 
letters to the Millbank penitentiary. " You, 
who have not been there these ten years ! — 
You, who always so detested the place ! — What 
in the world can take you to Hindon?" 

* 4 A railroad in the first place, — which has 
facilitated the journey by two-thirds." 

44 Distance never prevented your finding your 
way to Lord Charles Grantingham's,— which is 
fifty miles further." 

44 Lord Charles is within reach of the best 
pack of hounds in the kingdom," retorted her 
companion, with repressed indignation. " Lord 
Hillingdon never objected to a visit there:' 

"Nor Lady Hillingdon either!"— was plainly 
depicted in the spiteful eyes of Lady Ursula. 

** And though I do not happen to be particu- 
larly fond of Hindon,— the air of which never 
agreed with me," added the lady, still sorting 
her papers, though Lady Ursula retained her 
attitude of leave-taking, — " I cannot deny my 
daughters the pleasure of a visit tu their grand- 
father, who is so fond of them, and has been 
too unwell for London this year." 

Lady Ursula was inexpressibly provoked. 
No chance of triumph so long as Lady Hilling- 
don assumed the cardinal virtues as her shield 
and buckler ! No picking a hole in the amiable 
plea of affording pleasure to amiable daughters 
Mod tbeir dealing grandfather. Her concluding 



words of farewell were almost inarticulate 
from baffled spite. 

For even with the peculiar clairvoyance which 
enabled her to detect the vilest of motives 
under the fairest of surfaces, she had failed to 
penetrate so far as the object which had pre- 
vailed over Lady Hillingdon's abhorrence of the 
roof under which she was born, and her antipa- 
thy of the gravities into which her infirm pa- 
rents had subsided. 

She knew not that, within visiting distance 
of Hindon Manor, — that is, within visiting dis- 
tance when the will was as good as the way,— 
stood the fine old mansion of the Hecksworths ! 

"The Hbcks worths !" a family, concerning 
whom no soul had cared, so long as it was rip- 
resented by a worthy squire, remarkable oajf 
for his common sense ; and a wife, net Dam- 
port, who was simply a good sort of woman !— 
Whereas, as the seat of an heiress, BUstoa 
Hall was entitled to the honorable notoriety of 
portraiture in any collection of noblemen and 
gentlemen's seats throughout the kingdom; or 
even to form a corollary in the form of vignette, 
to Lucy Hecksworth's picture in the * 4 Book of 
Beauty." It was becoming essential, indeed, 
to set up a finger-post at the angle of the pri- 
vate road leading to Bilston Hall ; so nnmeroos 
were the inquiries, especially equestrians, con- 
cerning the shortest way to the place ! 

Had the original position of the three girls as 
co-heiresses been legally established, the assi- 
duities of the neighborhood, instead of being 
three times as great, would only have the quo- 
tient of a rule of three division. But as it was, 
the girl of ten thousand (a year), who, even in 
town, had drawn hosts of admirers around her, 
was in her own county a cynosure. 

Among the London aspirants to herjntimacy, 

Lady Hillingdon had been one of the first. 

The boastings by which Sir Richard Davenport 

i endeavored to enhance the value of his homage 

' to Agatha, of the extent of his cousin's fortune 

I and his peculiar claims to her hand, were not 

: lost upon the mother of a spendthrift ; and she 

was almost in hopes of having discovered s 

subject of request without the certainty of a 

savage negative, when she entreated George 

to think seriously of making himself acceptable 

to the pretty heiress of Bilston Hall. 

44 Thank you ! — I have something better to 
do with my time than to bring country miatef 
into fashion !" — was his flippant rejoinder. 

Even when Lucy was pointed out to him in 
all her artlessncss of youthful beauty, he oar/ 
made it an occasion to annoy his mother by 
observing that she was not a thousandth part 
so pretty as either of his cousins. 

It was not till he found that others had las 
start of him — that Herbert Davenport neither 
slept nor ate, so ardent was his courtship of the 
heiress — and that scarcely a young man of his 
acquaintance but had sought the honor of Mrs. 
Hecksworth's acquaintance — he began to think 
that, in her interested suggestion, his mother 
was not quite so absurd as usual. 

44 Too late now !" said he, when lounging 
one morning in Lady Hillingdon's dresainj- 
room in Hill street. 4I Davenport has macs 
too good a start for ma to have a chance of dis- 
tancing him." 

" It is all your own fault !" cried Lady 
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tingdon, " I urged the subject upon you before 
Herbert Davenport had any thought* of her. 1 ' 

" On the contrary, mother, it is all yours !" 
interrupted George, with his accustomed filial 
respect. " If you had not tormented me so 
ibout the poor girl in Portland place, I should 
lever have tried to annoy you by pretending to 
*e too much in lore to care about an heiress." 

Instead of reproving his want of duty, Lady 
Hillingdon began to compute the possibilities 
and probabilities that it might not be too late. 
No one was as yet positively distinguished by 
Miss Hecksworth. She was either too shy or 
too prudent to give encouragement to any of 
the numerous pretenders to her smiles. She 
danced with all, in succession — talked cheer- 
fully with all But no one could say that she 
flirted. No one had a right to go home and 
dream of her (and Bilston Hall) as his own. 

As to Herbert Davenport, she was evidently 
■lore harassed than gratified by the publicity 
of his homage ; and though, on Jodd rell's first 
introduction to her, Lucy treated him with 
somewhat more distinction than her common 
run of ball-room entourage, it was only because 
she had made acquaintance, at the same mo- 
ment, with Mary and Agatba, whose cheerful 
natural manners were peculiarly congenial with 
her own. 

44 My sisters are not yet out," said she, in 
reply to Miss Joddrell's invitation to her to 
ride with them, " and I often feel embarrassed 
by the want of female companions. But your 
brother, though a sufficient chaperon for you, 
would not satisfy mamma ; who will not hear 
of iqy riding, even with my cousin Sir Richard 
Davenport." 

* 4 Afraid to trust herself with me, eh?" was 
George's interpretation of this apology, when 
the offer and refusal were communicated to 
him by bis sisters. " By Jove, she's right ! 
Once enlisted in my troop, I would not let her 
off so easily." 

Yet even when, with the utmost earnestness 
of which his frivolous nature was capable, he 
set about recommending himself to the heiress, 
by a double amount of frills and embroidery to 
his shirt and varnish to his boots, and staring 
her out of countenance wherever these charms 
and accomplishments fell under her observation 
— nothing ensued. She was gracious, but noth- 
ing more ; and to whom was she not gracious ! 

44 It is useless te attempt anything of the 
kind in London," said George, in answer to his 
mother's accusation that his systematically late 
rising prevented bis recommending himself to 
Miss Hecksworth by attentions during her park 
airing, or stroll in Kensington Gardens; that 
he dined too late, at the Clarendon or his club, 
to make his appearance in Mrs. Hecksworth's 
box at the opera, and sedulously avoided the 
little snug matvUes muncale*, where matches 
are supposed to be made up while counting the 
leaves on a garden plot on which a full-grown 
snail would find but short commons. "I can- 
not sacrifice my mornings to dawdling after 
simpering misses. One ought to meet a girl 
at a watering-place or in a country house, to 
make oneself agreeable without finding her too 
disagreeable." 

44 And yet our little sociable Brighton parties, 
seldom — but the Hecksworths never come to 



Brighton !" said Lady Hillinguon, interrupting 
herself. 

" And if they did, it would be long enough 
before you caught me there, now I can manage 
Melton !" cried the hope of the Hillingdons. 

44 You might manage anything and everything, 
if you married Miss Hecksworth !" was Lady 
Hillingdon's cogent rejoinder. " The stake is 
worth some risk, and next year your chance is 
over She has not been much known this sea- 
son. But the prodigious care taken of her by 
that bard, coilet-monte mother, caused people to 
make inquiries ; and now the amount of her 
rent-roll is known, everybody is getting intro- 
duced—everybody is inviting her. Last night, 
at Lady Clara Heathcote's, I heard Lord Syl- 
vester (Lord John Howard's elder brother) ask 
to be presented." 

44 But Sylvester don't want money in a wife. 
Sylvester can't be heiress-hunting. All those 
Howard people are rolling in riches!" cried 
George. 

"The richer people are, the more account 
they seem to take of money ; nor did I ever 
see the woman who was not the better liked 
for having a large fortune. If, therefore, yon 
intend to follow up this affair — " 

"Follow it up? WheTe— how— when 1 We 
leave town on Thursday,' and I saw a pro- 
cession of vans and waggons this morning at 
Mrs. Hecksworth's door !" 

14 As you said just now, London is not the 
place to get on with a courtship." 

44 It would save us both a world of trouble, 
mother, if you cut the matter short, and told 
me exactly what you would be at. What do 
you want me to do ? Where do you intend me 
to go?" 

44 To Hindon." 

44 To be snarled at by my hateful maiden 
aunts, lectured by the old gentleman on my 
want of appetite for family prayers and cold 
beef at eight o'clock in the morning, and feel 
all day as if one had got up by candle-light, to 
start by an early train ! By Jove, I would as 
soon be smothered in cits, at old Clutterbuck's 
cockney villa !" 

44 Don't talk so shockingly, George !" cried 
his mother, almost with a shndder. "I am 
aware, of course, that Hindon will bore you to 
death. It always did me. But what can yon 
do better ? As you do not belong to the yacht 
club, to fall from the skies at Cowes, would 
only be a show-up. And as to Brighton, where 
I should be obliged to go if I did not go to Hin- 
don Manor — " 

44 Brighton 1 Rather spend the summer at 
Calcutta at once ! I am off next week to the 
moors. Clangarry has promised me some deer- 
stalking." 

44 And / promise you that if you will accom- 
pany us to Hindon, next season you will have 
moors of your own. Bilston Park is not above 
ten miles from my father's." 

44 The devil it isn't ! Then why on earth, 
mother, did you not put me up to this business 
before the heiress came out in London at all? 
One might have shot the bird on her nest !" 

44 Miss Hecksworth's father has not been 
long dead, and as her heiress ship was at first 
doubtful, as a mere visiting acquaintance^ that* 
was nothing to make to* ttt2b»t vt«tatf£t* >3ut 
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distance for his horses. But he will do his 
utmost, I am persuaded, to make our visit 
pleasant to the girls." 

41 But Agatha and Mary don't want to marry 
Millstone Park — (what did you say was the 
name of the confounded place ?)" 

" Bilston ! as you would have taken care to 
know, had you pursued this affair with the 
seriousness it deserves. Don't shrug your 
shoulders, George ! You arc not in a situation 
to trifle with your prospects in life. A momen- 
tary flush of money has turned your head. But 
you know very well it can't last. Your father 
has left you little scope for extravagance. The 
Jews will soon be as ill-disposed to deal with 
you as with Aim." 

A sigh, almost amounting to a groan, admitted 
George JoddrelPs cognizance of the fact. 

"And here is a girl whose fortune would 
place you completely at ease !" pursued Lady 
Hillingdon, warming with the subject. "By 
securing her you secure Melton, Newmarket, 
the moors, , hunters, hacks, a yacht, a team, 
excursions to Paris — " 

" I rather think I could make out a better list 
than yours, of the whims and fancies my heiress 
is to gratify ! Heigho ! I suppose then I must 
undertake the arduous duties of country court- 
ship ! But pray write word to the old fellow 
at Hindon, mother, that I shall be of your party, 
that he may brush up his establishment ; for 
when I was last there, the stabling was not fit 
for a sandman's jackass ! I will speak to Cur- 
lewis about getting me up something of a 
costume fit for a country quizzery. I'm afraid 
my moor equipments would not be exactly the 
thing for playing Sir Charles Graudison at Mill- 
stone Park !" 



CHAFrER XX. 

What ■hall I say I have done 1 It niuft bo a very plau- 
atva Invention that cairica it. They begin to araoke me 
•Ad diagraces have of late knocked too often at my door. 

All's well that bnm will. 

It might have served to console poor old Mr. 
and Mrs. Corbet for the un filial indifference of 
their daughter on approaching the home of her 
childhood, as well as for the crafty designs of 
George, to know with what delight the visit 
was anticipated by their kindlier hearted grand- 
daughters. 

Mary and Agatha, estranged so long from the 
shade of the ancient avenues of Hillingdon Hall, 
and reared in the stony desert of Brighton, 
where the trees are grown in flowerpots and the 
very weeds savor of surf, thirsted after the 
country, as the captive in a dungeon after light. 
The most trifling incidents of rural life were for 
them replete with interest. Haymaking was a 
beauty and a mystery ; and the sight of a squir- 
rel leaping from bough to hough, exceeded all 
the displays of the Zoological Gardens. 

Lady Hillingdon was ashamed of the interest 
with which, in spite of Hie perplexing velocity 
of a fast train, they gazed upon the flying land- 
scape ; and but that George was repaying him- 
self by a nap of half-a-dozen hours' duration, for 
having been up till daylight every night of the 
preceding month, their cockney ism would have 
brought down a severe rebuke from their 
brother. 



Old Corbet, meanwhile, was enjoying with ail 
his surviving faculties, the prospect of uniting 
his family under his roof, for the first time sines 
tho marriage of Lady Hillingdon. Either to 
punish the great lady for her London slights, or 
repay her own obligations in Portland place, his 
daughter Charlotte had persuaded htm to extend 
his invitation to the Clutterbucks ; and though 
the wealthy London merchant possessed too 
sturdy a spirit of independence to seek the 
society of those by whose ungraciousness be 
felt insulted, he satisfied himself with pleading 
stress of business as an excuse for nonaccep- 
tance ; and reluctantly sanctioned the desire of 
his wife and daughters, who were just tost 
rampant in spirits from family circumstances of 
an unprecedented nature, to meet their cousins 
on ground where coldness was impossible. 

On arriving at the Manor, therefore (the ap- 
proach to which, Lady Hillingdon surveyed 
with a sort of shuddering wonder, both as to bo* 
she had managed to vegetate there for the first 
sixteen years of her life, and how she and her 
son would manage to vegetate there for sixteen 
days to come), the first object that met her eyes 
was the full-blown form of her sister Sophia; 
while the pretty faces of her nieces were slightly 
discernible, peeping through the muslin shads 
of a bedroom window. 

" Car. Clutterbuck, by Jupiter!" cried George, 
who had looked up with some interest while 
he fancied the inquiring eyes fixed upon toe 
carriage to be those of the lady's maid. "This 
is a regular trap of the old folks ! A gwti± 
pens, a positive guet-h-pens t 1 have a monstrous 
mind to go straight back to the railroad, and 
start for town." 

But for their mother's corroborative ejacu- 
lations, his sisters would have remonstrated 
with his bcartles8nc8s. They contented them- 
selves with reminding him, that having been 
descried, his precipitate flight would expose 
him to the displeasure of some of the family, and. 
the sarcasms of others ; while his mother, vex- 
ed as she was, sustained his courage by whis- 
pering in the impressive tone of a Belvidere 
" Remember Bilston !" It was too late to re- 
treat, •• too late for redress ;" and thoroughly 
out of sorts, the heir of all the Htllingdons made 
his entree into the family circle with an air of 
offended dignity ; prepared to repel by toe ut- 
most hauteur of reserve, the coquetish advances 
he apprehended on the part of his cousins. 
Smile upon him as she might, whisper to him 
as she might, sing at him as she might, Caro- 
line Clutterbuck should find him hard as ada- 
mant, and sullen as a grand Turk. 

But to his great surprise, and perhaps a little 
to his disappointment, no notice was taken ot" 
his belligerent altitude. The old people wore 
absorbed in his mother, his cousins, in his sis- 
ters. To him they were distantly civil, and 
nothing more. 

Mortification now succeeded to displeasure, 
in the mind of the young gentleman intent upon 
inflicting both on persons from whom he had 
accepted so many acts of kindness ; trifling 
however compared with that of Lady Hillingdon, 
on discovering that, in the estimation of her 
family, she and the rotund Sophia were stil! 
sisters ! 

At the age of the elder Corbels, in second 
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childhood as in first, nature resumes her as- 
cendancy. Their children and grandchildren 
were objects of an equitable distribution of affec- 
tion ; while the two maiden aunts, calculating 
with the mean computation of selfishness, saw 
far more to respect in the city wealth which 
ministered to their enjoyment, than in the rank 
and fashion in which they were allowed no 
•sliare. 

Moreover the Portland place girls were not 
only really prettier than their cousins, in eyes 
for which an expressive physiognomy has less 
charm than regularity of feature and brilliancy 
of complexion, but their attractions were en- 
hanced by ' the utmost luxury of dress ; and 
even Lady Hillingdon was not sufficiently well- 
bread to discern the superior elegance, of her 
daughters* unstudied simplicity, both of costume 
and manner. The costliness of the lace, the 
richness of the silk, the fineness of the cambric 
worn by her nieces provoked her utmost envy ; 
and it was wormwood to her to find that the 
dressing box of the damsel she had disclaimed 
as a daughter-in-law, was many degrees more 
sumptuous than her own. With Xhefemme* de 
ckamkre, the Clutterbucks must certainly have 
the best of it. 

If anything could extend her ladyship's sur- 
prise, it was that of her two nieces, at the total 
want of pretension and finery of their cousins. 
But that they were by peerage attestation the 
Honorable Misses Joddrell, the Portland place 
damsels would have been ashamed of their 
plain straw-bonnets and anxiety for a country 
walk. To Emma and her fashion-seeking 
sister, "the fields** were places set apart for 
growing corn or hay. They had never experi- 
enced an inclination for "ranging" them, ac- 
cording to the inritation of song. A guest 
extrinsic to the family circle collected round 
the sociable tea-table, would have been amused 
at the contrast between persons so nearly 
akin* yet so wholly dissimilar. Not a sentiment 
expressed by one, but to the other was all but 
ludicrous. 

Thanks howeVer to the easy good humor of 
the Joddrells, acquaintance was soon made 
amongst them ; and as George chose to comfort 
his ill humor by lounging on the lawn for the 
enjoyment of an - indefinite number of cigars, 
the coldness between him and his cousin Car. 
threw no damp on the party. 

From the distant sofa on which the elders 
were established, old Corbet directed many a 
gratified glance towards the group of lovely 
young women who reminded him of the early 
beauty of his own daughters ; and whom he 
trusted to see launched, ere he closed his eyes 
forever, in a career more auspicious to their 
happiness in this world and the next. He 
would have giving much' to have had his old 
crony Dick Towler by his side, to confirm bis 
grandpaternal triumph. 

>* Vou have not congratulated your sister, 
my dear," said he, addressing Lady Hillingdon, 
as soon as the tea-things were removed, "on 
the happy prospects of our dear Emma." 

A conscious simper on the glossy cheeks of 
Mrs. Clutterbuck and a look of feverish surprise 
from the lady addressed, seemed to demand 
further explanation. 

"You are acquainted, I think, with 8ir 



Robert Dash wood V* resumed Mr. Corbet, ever 
ready to be circumstantial. *'A very estim- 
able man, of unexceptionable family and for- 
tune." 

"Sir Robert is a very old friend of Lord 
Hillingdon's !" added Sophia, so significantly, 
that her sister saw in a moment she was 
thoroughly apprised of the obligations subsist- 
ing between them. " He mentioned the inti- 
macy to me when he brought Lady Dash wood 
to call upon dear Emma, the day after his 
nephew's proposals." 

"And your daughter has actually accepted 
that Mr. Dashwood 1" exclaimed Lady Hilling- 
don, trying to throw into the inflexion of her 
voice everything that was scornful and dis- 
paraging. 

44 They are to be married early next month," 
replied Mrs. Clutterbuck, too keenly alive to 
the eligibilities of the match to be easily af- 
fronted. "Sir Robert, besides making the 
most liberal settlements, has given up to them 
Clarendon Hill." 

14 1 am sure I wish them joy of it !" cried 
Lady Hillingdon, almost choked with spleen. 
44 The dullest place in England, and in Pen- 
nington's opinion, actually unwholesome 1 But 
where in the world did you pick up Mr. Dash- 
wood 1 Till within the last few weeks, he was 
never out of our house. I suppose he must 
have absented himself lately ; but I am aure I 
never missed him !" 

44 He became acquainted, I fancy, with my 
husband on some railway committee ; and as 
a clever, enterprizing, active-minded young, 
man, recommended himself at once to the good 
opinion of Mr. Clutterbuck." 

"Fussy and bustling enough, he certainly 
uf % observed Lady Hillingdon, in a chagrined 
tone. " George used to call him // Tormento, 
from his resemblance to a whirlwind." 

44 Clutterbuck never would have supported a 
lazy, listless, merely fashionable son-in-law !" 
resumed Mrs. Clutterbuck, unmoved by her 
sarcasm ; " and he consequently sanctioned 
the young peoples' attachment from the first 
moment. Sir Robert and Lady Dashwood, I 
am happy to say, are equally enchanted with 
the match " 

The unconcealable irritation of Lady ♦Hil- 
lingdon at finding herself thus distanced on the 
matrimonial course, encouraged Sophia to 
enlarge with full-bloom pomposity on •• Clutter- 
buck's" liberality in giving her carte bUnehe, 
and the fullest details concerning the dresses 
ordered from Paris, the lingerie from Brussels, 
and the family diamonds of the Dashwoods 
resetting at Green and Ward's. 

44 At Green and Ward's ! Just what might 
be expected from people like the Dashwoods !" 
murmured I^ady Hillingdon, so audibly, that 
Mrs. Clutterhuck's patience was exhausted. 

44 People like the Dashwoods are sometimes 

useful friends to people like " She wns 

about to add "the Hillingdons," — but in the 
presence of her gray headed father, who held 
family dissensions smlul, she restrained her 
wrath. 4, lt does not much signify by whom 
the diamonds are reset," said she, after a 
moment's pause ; " for besides having been a 
century and a half in the family, luty are 
among the finest in England." 
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"Everybody's family jewels are among the 
finest in England !" retorted her sister with a 
sneer. 

44 As Lady Dashwood observed," continued 
Mrs. Clutterbuck, determined to give one shot 
more, "the heir of Clarendon Hill might have 
made a marriage such as would not have 
tempted her to give them up during their life 
time. But with so handsome a fortune down, 
and such prospects as those of dear Emma, she 
felt the sacrifice to be due." 

Beaten at every point, Lady Hillingdon 
began to find herself too much fatigued by her 
journey to sit up a moment longer ; and she 
would probably have summoned her daughters 
to her dressing-room before they retired to 
rest, to serve as conductors to her ill-humor, 
and be lectured for allowing one of their 
cousins to get the start of them, had not George 
requested a private audience, to confer with 
his mother touching the opening of the Bilston 
v campaign. 

Though he judged it unnecessary to deprive 
himself of his cigar, either out of compliment 
to her presence, or to the snow-white draperies 
of Mrs. Corbet's state bed-room, he removed 
it from his mouth, in order to make it clearly 
understood that, unless on the morrow morn- 
ing his mother found her way to the Hecks- 
won lis, on the morrow evening he should find 
his way back to town : " Hindon was a thou- 
sand times more insupportable than he had ex- 
pected." 

"But it will look very odd to my father, 
George," pleaded her ladyship, " if we set off 
on such an expedition, the very first day of 
being here. After promising, too, to drive 
with him in the pony chaise, to look at his 
improvements !" 

44 The improvements and the pony-chaise 
will keep, I presume, till Saturday V 

"So will Bilston Park." 

14 1, at least, shall not be here to verify the 
fact. I am off to-morrow for town. I never 
bargained for being exposed to the imperti- 
nence and vulgarity of these Clutterbuck 
people." 

44 But how could I possibly ask my father, 
so soon after my arrival, to lend me his 
horses!" said Lady Hillingdon, beginning to 
waver. 

44 You don't suppose I intend to use my 
grandfather's old cart-horses, and postilions 
that look as if taken from plough 1 No, no ! if 
you make up your mind to perform your en- 
gagement with me, mother, I will send off 
Taylor for posters the first thing in the morning, 
that we may be back here in time for the old 
people's antediluvian dinner-hour." 

Against the wishes of George, Lady Hilling- 
don was little in the habit of holding out ; and 
the following morning, before breakfast, the 
arrival of two pair of post-horses, ordered by 
Mr. Joddrell'8 confidential servant, created 
general dismay at the Manor. Charlotte Corbet 
trembled lest her rash invitation to the Clutter- 
bucks should be the cause of driving her proud 
sister away ! 

Even Lady Hillingdon, on the other hand, 
notwithstanding her audacity of heartle8*ness, 
experienced some compunction in explaining 
to her father the precipitate expedition that 



seemed so fully to account for her visit to 
Hindon Manor. All she could do was to place 
it to the account of a solemn promise to the 
Hecksworths, not to let a day pass after her 
arrival in the country, before she visited Bilston. 

44 Go then, my dear," said the conscientious 
old gentleman, almost reassured — " A promise 
made, should be a promise kept. It is one of 
the besetting sins of the age to destroy all 
faith in people's word of honor, by the thought- 
less manner in which, on every slight occasioo, 
we allow it to be broken." 

Immediately after breakfast, therefore, amid 
a general and reprehensive silence, the four 
new-comers stepped into Lady Hillingdon'i 
carriage, to set off on a morning visit lo i 
comparative stranger. Caroline Clutterbuck ' 
alone, as she glanced at the coronet and sup- i 
porters, heaved a profound sigh that lasted I 
almost till it was out of sight. i 

Already out of humor, Lady Hillingdon grew ' 
doubly fretful at the questions addressed to her 
by her daughters, concerning the environs of 
Hindon; every feature of which, they concluded, 
must be dear and familiar to her. But thoegh 
the villagers crowded to the doors to courtesy as 
they passed, aud though the old sexton, on I 
learning that his former young lady of the 
Manor was to pass through Hindon, rushed to 
the belfry, to set in motion the two cracked 
bells under his jurisdiction, the peevish lady 
passed, and made no sign. 

44 Ridiculous people ! What can they otre 
about us or we about them!" cried George 
Joddrell, throwing himself into a corner of the 
carriage, lest perchance any stray blockhead j 
should suspect him of an intention to be affable. 
And excepting a few insolent remarks on the 
neglected state of his grandfather's estate, and 
the absurdity of a man living in the beggarly 
way old Corbet did, who had such timber to 
clear as they saw around them, he scarcely 
opened his lips during the remainder of the 
journey. 

For a journey it was. In these days of rail- 
road expedition, twelve miles of posting on a 
bad road in a heavy family coach in the dog- 
days, must be esteemed a journey ; and, little 
used to the country at that season of the year, 
dazzled by the sun and harassed by the gnats* 
George was beginning to curse the roads, the 
weather, and even fortune-bunting in all its 
branches, when, at a little village toll-bar two- 
thirds of the way to Heckswortb, a vulgar- 
looking middled-aged man in a pepper and 
salt suit, with a very red nose and very double 
chin, touched his rusty beaver to the carriage r 
and rode up with an air of jovial familiarity. 

Lady Hillingdon had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing a certain Dick Towler, a small squire of 
the neighborhood and discarded suitor of her 
sister Charlotte's earlier days; whom she 
would have cut in the broad sunshine of Hyde 
Park, but with whom she was forced to be 
more tolerant within the boundaries of bis own 
parish. 

41 Good day, good day, my lady !" cried old 
Dick, reining in his prancing pony. 4 * Glad to 
see ye back again in these parts ! Long looked 
for, come at last ! My friend Corbet has talkod 
of your coming this many a day. Got Miss 
Sophy as was, to meet you and all !" 
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"Who 16 this odious oarage? whispered 
George, more audibly than was decent, to his 
nother. m 

But Dick allowed little leisure for reply. 

" Thought it could only be your ladyship," 
ihouted he, though the level of his pony brought 
lim tolerably near the carriage window; 
"cause we've ne'er a coronet coach of any 
lind in these parts. Otherwise, as I said to 
nyself, what can they be a- going to do, posting 
icross the country like blazes, when they 
la'n't had time to wipe the London dust off 
heir shoes since their arrival 1" 

•• We are on our way to Bilston, Mr. Towlcr," 
<aid Lady Hillingdon, with imperial dignity. 
• As I am afraid wc shall be late, I will not 
letain you." 

" Detain me / Ha, ha, ha ! that's a good un !" 
iried the hearty old fellow, who, from his hos- 
>itality and benevolence in the neighborhood, 
ivaa so much an object of respect to the post- 
3oys, that George Joddrel's order to them to 
4 Drive on !" was disregarded so long as 
Squire Towler showed the smallest inclination 
to prolong the interview. " But what are you 
ill a-going to do at Bilston 1 If it's to wait on 
Madam Hecksworth, I can tell you you're the 
lay after the fair ! I doubt you've reckoned 
without your host ; and if you'll take my 
idvice — " 

The adjurations of George to the postboys to 
yroceed were now backed with so tremendous 
in oath, that the horses, as if such language 
vere familiar to them, started of! of their own 
tccord. 

The remainder of Mr. Towler's counsels, 
hough bawled after tbem at the top of a sten- 
orian voice, perfected by half a century of fox- 
ranting, were consequently lost upon the 
' coronet coach.'' 

Yet on reaching the lodge-gate of Bilston 
?ark, they regretted not having lent an ear to 
idvice, which would have saved them an un- 
iro^table journey. They had indeed " reckoned 
without their host." Madam Hecksworth and 
he family had started the preceding day for 
he German baths, with the intention of 
wintering in Italy ! 

Let us hope that the ejaculation with which 
3eorge Joddrell listened to this intelligence, 
mm as much lost on the ears of the old gate- 
teener, as Dick Towler's on his own. For 
he disappointment of the heiress-hunter was 
it that moment bitterly aggravated by the sight 
jf that fine domain — those noble oak-trees — and 
he spacious modern mansion of freestone 
which Mr. Hecksworth had just lived to com- 
plete. 

"The very thing for me!" thought he. 
'Capital sporting country, cheerful situation, 
(arms in famous order. But one may whistle 
Tor her, now that she has found her way into 
the midst of those cursed greedy, needy for- 
eigners ! I was a damned fool not to nail her in 
town !" 

The annoyance of Lady Hillingdon, mean- 
while, far exceeded his own. The horses were 
too much blown to admit of returning without 
it least an hour's baiting ; and there was no 
posting-inn nearer than Bewchester, four miles 
beyond the hall. Not feeling on a sufficiently 
intimate footing with Mrs. Hecksworth to 



claim hospitality at her house, the suitor and 
his mother were opposed to the risk of; having 
their visit reported to the liege lady of Bilston, 
in terms calculated to produce an unfavorable 
impression. 

The post-boys, meanwhile, took care to sug- 
gest (to the footman in attendance, and the 
footman to his lady), that by attempting an im- 
mediate return over twelve miles of sandy road, 
in such weather, they ran some risk of killing 
their horses ; and to avoid further discussion 
within view of the lodge, the men were ordered 
to proceed to Bewchester. 

" This is the devil of a business !" cried 
George, when once more fairly launched on the 
queen's highway. "Eight extra miles of this 
disgraceful road, for nothing! Don't laugh, 
Mary ! It is no laughing matter." 

44 Be thankful, my dear George, that I have 
courage not to cry," rejoined his goodhumored 
sister ; " for having breakfasted in haste, lunch- 
con-time finds both Agatha and myself tremen- 
dously hungry." 

"Disgusting!" cried George, himself too 
much enraged to be conscious of any other sen- 
sation. 

" Surely one might at least get a biscuit, or a 
glass of sherry !" inquired Lady Hillingdon, just 
as they found themselves on the high road, 
with extensive corn-fields on either side, and 
not so much as a cattle-hovel in sight. " Tell 
John to inquire of the post-boys where we could 
get a glass of wine and a biscuit !" 

And as George was too sulky to prevent Miss 
Joddrell from obeying her mother's commands, 
the question was asked and answered. The 
little old post-boy, who notwithstanding his ex- 
perience of the ill-temper of the Corbet spin- 
sters, decided his present load to be the queer- 
est customers that ever emerged from Hiodon 
Manor, advanced to the window, wiping his 
wrinkled forehead with a silk handkerchief 
worn to a cobweb, with one hand, while the 
other grasped his bat and whip, to state that 
" haafe a moile furder on was a faam 'ouse, 
called Gleb'ston, 'elonging to Maaster Cleeve." 
Though unlicensed " to afford entertainment fot 
roan and horse," hospitality might perhaps be 
obtained at Glebestone. 

In former days at Hillingdon Hall, or even in 
still earlier former days at Hindoo Manor, Lady 
Hillingdon would have braved much hunger 
and inconvenience, rather than derogate to such 
a breach of country custom. J3ut like Lear's 
fool, she was " sophisticated" by a Brighton life. 
A dozen years spent upon the stones of London, 
or a watering place, caused her to feel herself 
less at home on her mother earth. The country 
now presented itself to her fancy as the scene 
of comic operas, incendiary fires, and romantic 
adventures ; and when, in the greenest depths 
of a fertile valley, the picturesque abode of 
" Maaster Cleeve" was pointed out to tbem, a 
low, rambling, old farm-house, of weather-worn 
stone, surrounding three sides of a neat fore- 
court, in the centre of which stood a venerable 
chesnut tree, whose down-drooping branches 
swept the ground, crested to the very summit, 
which doubly overtopped the house, with its 
cones of delicate blossoms, the party was unan- 
imous in desire to obtain a nearer view. 

The fair face of Jane Cleve, descried. 
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window, was as tempting to George, as the 
euainfaspect of the spot to the rest of the 
* family ; and the servant was accordingly dis- 
patched into the house with a statement of 
their dilemma, and a petition for hospitality. 

Delighted to render service to man or beast, 
let alone ladies so beautiful, aunt Morris instant- 
ly laid down her knitting, and hobbled out to 
the gate, to entreat that they would be pleased 
to alight and rest, while the horses had a feed of 
corn. The road was too ud frequented, and the 
Cleve family too simple-hearted, to experience 
the surprise which such a cool proceeding as 
Lady Hillingdon's would have excited on the 
great northern or western road ; and the super- 
annuated old man, dozing in his arm-chair be- 
side the window, was not the only member 
of the family who appeared wholly undisturbed 
by their intrusion. 

Released from the glare and dust of the road, 
the coolness of the old house and fragrance of 
the little flower-garden, were deliciously re- 
freshing. Still, in the fretfulncss of her soul 
from the morning's disappointment. Lady Hil- 
lingdon could not refrain from bewailing herself. 

44 What a bore all this is !" cried she, with in- 
solent egotism. " If the postboys had thought 
proper, I am certain they might have got on 
▼ery well to Bewchester !" 

Trusting that these grumblings were inau- 
dible to the civil old lady who was bustling in 
and out of the room to prepare a tray of home- 
made bread and butter, and a bottle of cowslip 
wine, the best refreshment she had to offer, the 
two girls redoubled their friendly demonstra- 
tions to poor Jane, whose cheeks were gradual- 
ly attaining a crimson flush under the offensive 
stare of the young gentleman who, on pretence 
of smoking a cigar at the door, did not scruple 
to stare her out of countenance every time she 
approached. 

To relieve her from this annoyance, the good- 
natured girls proposed that? she should show 
them her garden ; consisting of a few flower- 
beds, sloping towards a brook, over which the 
straggling branches of a venerable beech-tree 
extended themselves, as if to afford shelter to 
the infinite variety of water-flowers which 
luxuriate at the height of the summer-season 
in every undisturbed stream. 

Limited as it was in extent, that spot was 
the terrestrial paradise of poor Jane Cleve. It 
was thither she retreated from the tedious 
xnaunderings of aunt Morris, to think of her 
absent brother. It was there that, at the close 
of her household labors of the day, she dwelt in 
a " world of thought," a world exclusively her 
own. 

With two cheerful creatures like Agatha and 
her sister, the poor recluse was soon at ease. 
Neither their rich attire, nor the airs of Lady 
Hillingdon, nor the coach with a crown upon it, 
was the origin of her momentary discomposure ; 
and the entrance to her garden being fortu- 
nately screened from the front of the house, she 
was able to display her choice roses and glass 
bee-hives to the Miss Joddrells, undisturbed by 
intrusion on the pan of their brother. 

Some forbearance, however, was necessary 
on both sides ; on that of Jane, to avoid appear- 
ing surprised at the ignorance of her full-grown 
companions of the commonest phenomena of 



! nature ; on that of Mary and Agatha, at the 
naive simplicity of the young woman, who, on 
some points better educated than themselves, 
was on others so utterly untaught. 

•' You cannot surely have always lived berel" 
said Mary Joddrell, as they rested themselves 
on a rough log serving for a rustic scat, under 
the boughs of the picturesque old beech-tree; 
and sat watching the glittering ripple of the 
I stream among the tufted water-flowers, in the 
checker-work of light and shade formed by the 
partial foliage. 

"No, indeedY 1 replied the veracious ghi 
44 Till within these few years, we lived in a very 
poor cottage in the village of Bilston." 

" And before that ?" — persisted Agatha; who, 
more romantic in her nature than Mary, conk 
not but fancy that her new friend belonged to I 
family which, like that of her dear Mrs. Fafr- 
fax, might have seen better days. 

44 There was no ' before that,' " — repfiod 
Jane ; 4< except that, as long as I remember, 
we were poorer and poorer, till my brother) 
and sisters were old enough to go to service, 
and relieve my father from their maintenance." 

Poor Agatha looked a little crest-fallen. 

" But it could not be in a vety poor oottafl 
you learned all you know?" — persisted the, 
qualifying her curiosity under the name of per- 
sonal interest. 

44 Less, perhaps, than in the woods and Mi 
surrounding it," replied Jane with a geaue 
smile ; " though even those I should have been 
unable to read to my profit, but for the teaching 
of my brother — my brother Jervia ! — Perhaps, 
ladies, you may have hea rd of my brother Jervia V 

Attributing the inquiry to the same nmdi 
which had prompted one or two extraordinary 
questions (for how were they to suppose the 
son of a driveling old farmer, and nephew of 
the bustling aunt Morris, a man of Europeaa 
renown !), Miss Joddrell contented herself with 
replying in the negative. But Agatha, sol 
bent upon unraveling a mystery, pursued her 
cross-examination. 

44 Your brother, at least," said she, "DM* 
have received a superior education ? w 

44 Yes ! thanks to Mrs. Hecks worth," repast 
Jane. 44 But education alone would not have 
made him what he is. Even at Cambridge- 
even at the university which educates the great- 
est and wisest in the land — Jervis was couU- 
ered a prodigy. At a small college like Fair- 
; ford, it was not surprising that he should staoi 
first." 

" Fairford 1"— repeated the delighted Agatha; 
" you do not surely mean that your brother il 
the celebrated Fairford youth 1" 

44 1 have heard him called so," replied Jans 
with a deepening blush ; but his name is Jervil 
Cleve." 

4< Mary !— don't you remember, dear Mary, 

how much used to be said of the Fairford youth 

in Mr. Fairfax's letters to his mother f cried 

i the exulting girl, starting forward to seise the 

J arm of her sister ; who, fearing that Agatha 

1 might be pushing her cross-examination furthej 

than was acceptable, had withdrawn from tin 

conversation, and was endeavoring with the 

hook of her parasol, to draw a bunch of blaf 

forget-me-nots from the stream. "Pftulif 

Fairfax wrote in raptures about the honor! 
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achieved, and the wonders expected of his 
friend." 

" My brother has indeed a dear friend of the 
name of Philip Fairfax!" replied Jane, her face 
becoming animated into still greater beauty by 
the joy of finding her dear Jervis' reputation 
tans flatteringly extensive. 

"There are some lines written by him in a 
volume of the Naturalist's Library, — one of the 
books presented to me by my brother !" contin- 
ued she. " In my own little room, I have num- 
bers of books to take care of for Jervis ; besides 
the few chosen ones which, ever since I was a 
girt, and he at the pains to instruct me, he has 
given me for my own use." 

A visit to the "own little room" was of 
course instantly proposed ; and by the nature 
of the plainly-bound but sterling volumes ran- 
ged upon Jane's white bookshelves, each of 
which had its duplicate in their own school 
library, Mary and Agatha inferred with truth 
that the selection had been made at the sugges- 
tion of Philip Fairfax, borrowed from his moth- 
er's experience. 

" How very delightful all this is !" cried 
Agatha ; " how delightful, and how unexpected ! 
Tet, somehow or other, when we set off this 
JDoraing, I felt pre&ssured of a pleasant day." 

" Yet Shakapeare teaches us how seldom that 
inch presentiments are to be trusted !" ob- 
served Jane, her voice tremulous with the un- 
tsnal joy of being able to address herself to a 
companion capable of sympathy. 

And in a moment, the exclamation of Romeo, 
en the eve of receiving tidings of Juliet's 
death— 

My bosom's lord sits lightly on his throne, 

And all the day an unaccustomed spirit 

Kaises me from the ground with cheerful thoughts, 

burst simultaneously from the lips of the three 
fhis. The' works of the great poet, familiar- 
Bed to all classes of his countrymen by the re- 
cent judicious multiplication of cheap editions, 
Here not thrown away at Glebestone. 

And now, the last shade of reserve having 
disappeared from the brow of Jane, on finding 
the reputation of her idolized brother familiar 
to these great ladies, so utterly unlike what her 
experience of Mrs. Hecksworth's hauteur had 
prefigured great ladies to her mind, she pro- 
ceeded to display the herbal formed by her 
brother and herself during his summer vaca- 
tions, — his sketches, — his common- place books ; 
'. and last, but dearest of all, a sketch of the 
[ flirford youth himself, in academic costume — 
\ Worshiped daily by the devoted sister with 
! lftore than the veneration bestowed by a raw 
[ Cantab on Roubilliac's matchless effigy of 
j Hewton. 

I The enthusiasm of the two girls fully answer- 
: ed her hopes. The sketches were pronounced 
to be full of genius; and full of genius was the 
Countenance displayed in that rough portrait. 

"My brother is just now in Italy," ob- 
served Jane, becoming meeker in tone from the 
Consciousness of overweening pride in his su- 
periority ; " and there, I hope, where the arts 
are in so thriving a state, he will procure me a 
better likeness." 

" In Italy 1 — As a tutor, perhaps 1" — inquired 
Agatha, with the remembrance of Philip Fairfax 
in her mind* 



"Not as a tutor," replied Jane. "Mrs. 
Hecksworth seemed angry that he did not ap- 
ply for some such occupation, or take orders 
with a view to college preferment. But my 
brother loves learning for its own sake — not for 
the sake of what it will purchase. He does 
everything for my father and all of us that can 
make us happy and comfortable ; but his own 
ambitions are moderate. I only hope," added 
she with a deep sigh, " that he is as happy and 
well-off as ourselves." 

" You look as if you doubted it 1"— said Aga- 
tha with increasing interest. "Has he met 
with any disappointment — any affliction V 

" God forbid ! — I never heard him complain. 
But Jervis is not a lively person. 1 
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Great geniuses seldom are" interrupted 
Agatha. 

4< Are they not ? — I am glad to hear it ;" ex- 
claimed Jane Cleve, who was busied in restor- 
ing to their places the treasures she had brought 
forward to exhibit to the young ladies. " I was 
afraid " She paused. She felt as if betray- 
ing her brother. 

" Of what are you afraid 1 — Not, I hope, of 
intrusting any of your feelings to u#?" said 
Agatha, taking her kindly by the hand. 

'* Oh, no ! — Much less of speaking openly to 
you than to any one I ever addressed in my 
life !" — cried Jane, a slight moisture trembling 
in her soft gray eyes ; — " for you may suppose 
that, in my humble station, I have not had many 
opportunities of conversing with others than of 
my own degree — with whom, alas ! I have 
less in common in thought and feeling than I 
ought." 

The " alas !" and the " I am afraid " which 
had previously suspended her communications, 
excited warm interest in Agatha ! A very little 
persuasion induced poor Jane to explain herself 
more fully. 

" [ am perhaps over bold," said she, " in 
troubling you, ladies, with what is passing in 
the heart of one you never saw before, and will 
never see again. But I was going to say just 
now, that I am afraid my dear brother may not 
be altogether the happier for knowing more than 
his neighbors. " 

" An apprehension arising, I fear, from ex- 
perience of the self-same feeling !" said Mary, 
with sympathizing earnestness. 

" You will despise me, perhaps, if I own it," 
answered Jane. *' But 1 do sometimes regret 
having been more instructed tha'n the rest of 
my family. They like me the less for it ; and* 
in spite of all that Jervis has done for us, he is 
less beloved here than his brothers, who have 
gone plodding on, earning theirdaily bread, able 
to talk to my father and aunt in their own way, 
and feel interested in the trifles that interest 
them. Nay,' even less beloved than the memory 
of an elder one, far less worthy, and long lost 
to his family." 

" And you — situated as you are, you must 
oiieii feel miserably alone 1" rejoined Agatha. 

" I should, perhaps, if I had not such a friend 
as my brother ; to whom I write sometimes, and 
of whom I thiuk every hour of the day. But I 
have luckily household occupations that take up 
a great deal of my time ; so that I have no 
leisure to puzzle myself whether I might not 
have been happier if I enjoyed the things tbak 
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others of my condition enjoy— and did not as- 
pire to Ihoao tu which it is lorbidden in; v. 
aspire. If Jerria were here indeed " 

Her own name, repeated in the louden and 
far from the leiiderrBi tones of aunt Mi 
■Depended i lie course of a colloquy that « 
coming perhaps a little loo confidential. 

"Jane— Jane Ctevel — you are keeping the 
young ladies — and niy lady is waiting fur 'e 
—and the young gen ill 'man's mortal angry 
Cried llieold lady. Irom the bottom of [he ataii 

•■ Mamma waiting for us !" repeated Mary, 
a lone uf consternation, lia;.l.iiy grtlhernii; ;'.. 
her parasol and gloves for departure. 

'• What shmll we say to lieurgc !" 
Agatha, with a look of distress, by wind, 1,111.' 
Clrve discerned only loo clearly that all brothers 

The unconcealed tenor with which the Miss 
Jodtlrells harried down stairs, amazed her. To 
bo audi great ladle* — h beautifully dreascd — 
whose lair hands had been exempted froiu tin u 
cradle froni the fulfilments 111 any useful piii|»j*; 
—apparently so secure I'roiu tin vexations <, I hu- 
—yet trcmblu at the voices of tltuir nearest re- 
latiims r — God wnsjusi!— The cuiiipetisni:..iu 
of Providence were more equally bestowed than 
for Ihe last hall-hour she had been suppi .-iru 
She would not change places with her new 

" Where on earth have you been hiding your- 
■elwsT" cried George, Bliovingratherthan 1, Mul- 
ing his sistera into the carnage in which l.udv 
Hillingdon was already sealed ; while the |-.-i- 
boya, 11 urn tiled on their horses really to start, 
were exchanging knowing glances with the. -nw- 
bny, who had officiated as ostler, to congratulate 
him on the handsome tip which he was lifting 
up his smock-frock to jerk lino his pockel. 

And while aunt Morris proceeded lo echo 
faintly tu her niece the objurgation with which 
Lady llilltngdon was favoiing her daughters, 
the carriage dour was audibly slammed to ' and 
the iiiomcnl the alert John had swung hiiuscll 
into his 1 j I, ice in the rumble, the signal of ■ at; 
right " started the horses round the little court 
and the old chesnut tree, and away went the 
carriage like a whirlwind. 

For some moments, aunt Morris atood cour- 
Ueyingal the dour, as a last homage to theci ina 
strangers whom she had welcomed with the 
uncalculdiiiig hospitality of an Arab. But long 
after she had reentered the house to rest 
her accustomed household avocations, and 
to make her superannuated brother comprehend 
the cause ofthe unusual bustle that had beet 
passing around him. Jane continued to walcl 
the cloud of dust thai marked the transit of 
the gay equipage till all trace of it wi 






Hid not George Joddrell, in the conscious- 
ness of his mean motives and the shame of. 
their disappointment, issued Severe orders la 
his servant and the postboys, previous tu ibeir 
relurn to Hindon Manor, that not a word wu 
to transpire concerning their morning's expedi- 
not a soul of them would have been at the 
pains to utter a syllable, 
tut Hie interdiction im[ 
nary ; and John in the servant's hall, tod 
boys in the stables, became accordingly 
lit) curious as lo what could have taken ide 
party 10 visit a house where there was no one 
in receive Ihetn ; and to seek entertainment at 
another, where nothing was fori tic liming 
By drnjBing-tiiiic, Pimnyli tud been transmit. 
d by the ladies' maids 10 the Clutter buck) and 
e niauli-n aunts, lo suggest the ■■ dear deujtit 
ofilivnia pam" i, y ihe nature and perseveiaace 

But their antagonists were forewarned and 
fore-anned. 

■ I am afraid you had a' sad on profitable jour- 
y tins ni..riiiogV' said (.'harlotte'Carbel to 

■ elder of her nu ces, before the aouu wit ra- 
ved from the table. ! 

■ By no means !" said I.aily Millingdon, Ul- 
:the explanation into her own hands. "T» 
ve was chaniiing !— i was delghted to rent w 

my acquaintance with scenery that remiodedine 1 

quainiance with Mrs. Hecloswi 
" Before we got ball way 11 
interrupted her ladyship. "I_ 
impossible. Old Tnwlcr, whom ) fancied wu 
in his grave, bat whom we were so unlucky u 
10 meet at Hopwn tollbar, apprised me that wo 
were too laie. When I promised Mra. H«cu- 
.vurih a visit, w- e expected to be here a 
ago. It was from knowing she was abt 
depart for Italy, I was in such haste to ■< 
plish the expedili " 



■he had not as yet beheld. 

The remainder of that day was a very dreary 
one. Fresh thorn* had bean scattered in the 
humble path of poor Jane Ueve '■ 

CHAPTER XXI. 

fctfllll a M pn»sl u poMMa «n»U. 

■Wd ; but Uh inarmtan of tnlni fsy, ua 1* 1 



isli the expedition." * 

"And spile of everything, and of dutitjMNt- T 

g my father, you were too late after all!"— J 

led Mrs. Clijiterbuekwuha proviikinf anil*. I 

'■ Yuu are not the only person. I can lawn P 

you,'' added her sister Charlotte, ■■ whan Um "* 

heiress's sudden departure baa left in the larch, f* 

—I hope, George," said she mil mi. re m- " 

aliously, "that you liked the looks of Ifceet- , 

"Amninglvj" was the cool reply afjoosj |" 

Joddrell. leas easily put out of countenance tfcei '"; 
his mother and sisters. »J regretted unlj I „ 
had nut taken my land surveyor with me, ■ *" 
form an estimate on the spot." .»" 

" Bilston is a very pretty place, grandpapa!" I ". 

— said Mary, addre g Mr. Corbel, as if M> t™ 

obtain his interfeience. 



fcifcay 



buck, with 



of distance or too bad for ft* f 
puis ! "—observed Caroline Oil"" - 
in indignant glance at her a 



'oat horses, toy dear Car., are cut*/ s> Q 
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*nce for my parse," repliod the old gentleman, 
goed-bQmoredly. "We are forced to potter 
ibout our own neighborhood with our own 
torses, and be content !" 

" If you had a bachelor son, sir, instead of 
mmarried daughters, you might perhaps think 
t worth while to visit the Hecksworths." 
etorted his daughter Charlotte with an air 
f pique. '• It is as well, however, before set- 
ing out on such wild-goose expeditions, to 
scertain that the family be not a thousand 
oiles off!" 

44 Not if you promise yourself the pleasure of 
lequainting them in person, that their woods 
ure in good looks, and their deer in excellent 
lealth !" said the unabashable George. " We 
•ball probably see a great deal of the Hecks- 
vorths in the course of the winter.** 

" Surely Mr. Towler informed you that they 
rere to spend the winter in Italy?" said his 
pand mother, peevishly — afraid that, in the 
teat of debate, the beauty of her boiled tur- 
i«y, white as if carved in ivory, would be over- 
ooked. 

" And so do w ."' coolly replied her grand- 
ion. 

44 In Italy? — You are going to Italy? You 
ire all going to Italy 1" — was instantly reitera- 
ad in divers intonations by the various mem- 
bers of the family. Lady Hillingdon, by whom 
he coup de thiaire had been devised, was fully 
atisfied with the results. The whole party 
at confounded ! 

"And how long has this plan been in agita- 
ian, my dear ?" demanded old Corbet of his 
laughter, with a sad and serious air ; feeling 
hat, at his age, a separation from any branch 
»f his family was likely to be eternal. 

But Lady Hillingdon was of course incapable 
if so ingenuous an avowal as that the plan was 
tastily formed by herself and her son, on their 
ouroey homewards , — the latter, like a desper- 
ite gamester, having resolved to devote the 
1st of the thousands he had raised, to a for- 
nrn hope, purporting to achieve the conquest 
C the heiress and Bilston Park : to which end, 
r£rj on which terms, be was certain of his 
ither's consent to the departure of the family. 

"My mother's health requires a milder win- 
tr climate than Brighton," said be, coming to 
Ady Hillingdon's assistance ; 4< and I have 
ersuadedher to accept my escort to Naples." 

44 Perhaps you are right !" said his grand- 
ither. with a deep sigh, after glancing at his 
Idest daughter, and comparing her sallow com- 
lexion and sunken eyes with the vigorous am- 
litude of Mrs. Clutterbuck. 

44 Quite right !" added Charlotte Corbet, spite- 
ally. "The Duke of Attleborough and Lord 
ohn Howard winter in Italy !" 

" Every body seems going to winter in Italy !" 
•id Agatha Joddrell, overjoyed, nowithstanding 
ier disapproval of the motives to which she 
vas forced to attribute her brother's sudden 
iroject — at the idea of realising one of the most 
avorite visions of her girlhood. 4t Mrs. Fair- 
fcx's son is already there." 

She was on the point of adding: "And a 
tanning girl, whose acquaintance we made 
Ws morning, informed us that her brother, the 
Cambridge wrangler, was on bis way to 
When, luckily, the recollection of Lady 
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Hillingdon's prohibition concerning their morn- 
ing's adventure, rendered her more cautious. 

A dead silence now pervaded the party. So 
wholly unexpected an announcement had struck 
dumb both contents and malcontents. The 
elder Cornets were dispirited by the prospect of 
losing sight, for so long a period, of their grand- 
children. The object of George Joddrell's for- 
mer flirtation could scarcely restrain her tears 
on finding his pursuit of Miss Hecksworth of 
Bilston Park so serious as to produce expatria- 
tion ; while her mother and sister, who bad 
hoped to crush the scornful aunt under the 
brilliancy of the Dash wood connexion, per- 
ceived that the perspective of a renewed in- 
timacy with the Duke of Attleborough and 
Lord John Howard, had already fully reconciled 
her to the defalcation of Bob. 

George Joddrell, who could not afford to leave 
them to their reflections, hastened, meanwhile, 
to break the embarrassing silence by openly 
cross-questioning his grandfather concerning 
the value and eligibilities of the Bilston estate. 
He chose Mrs. Clutterbuck to see how utterly 
he defied her. He chose Mrs. Clutterbuck to 
see that he was ashamed of nothing but being 
her nephew. 

The chord he had touched vibrated instanta- 
neously in the bosom of the country gentleman. 
Delighted to be referred to, and fully competent 
to enter into the subject, old Cornet was agree- 
ably surprised to find that the grandson, whose 
accomplishments of mind he had been apt to 
estimate at a somewhat lower rate than his 
accomplishments of person, was so perfectly ok 
fait to the value of land in the county — and so 
alive to the advantages of the Bilston property — 
farms, woods, and waters. George's glibness in 
the disquisition seemed to guarantee an extreme 
intimacy between himself and the Hecksworths. 
Even aunt Charlotte and the Clutterbucks began 
to suspect they were at the bottom of the basket ; 
and that the morning's seemingly bootless ex- 
pedition had been undertaken on behalf of or 
certainly at the request of the heiress. 

The crafty pretendant to her band was not 
likely to apprise his family, that all the time his 
sisters were occupied in gossip with the gentle 
girl of Glebestone, he had been dexterously ex- 
tracting from the two old people, who had lived 
more than two- thirds of a century on the estate, 
the utmost particulars they could impart con- 
cerning its value and management ; particulars 
so satisfactory, that, on learning the indulgence 
with which the late Mr. Hecksworth was ac- . 
customed to deal with bis tenants, and that, 
without injustice to them, the rent-roll might be 
nearly doubled, be instantly planned the ex- 
pedition to Italy, which the present uninvested 
stale of his funds rendered feasible for the fam- 
ily. 

To have gone alone, would have been sus- 
picious. But on pretence of accompanying his 
mother and sisters, he might follow the steps 
of the heiress and pursue the intimacy on the 
most specious grounds. It was for the sake of 
Lucy's health that Mrs. Hecksworth judged it 
desirable to visit a mikler climaie ; and though 
a consumptive wife is an alarming thing, pro- 
vided her fortunes be as slender as her consti- 
tution, an heiress whose life is precarious, adds 
another cipher to her fortunes. 
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The Clutterbacks nad only to sit by crest- 
iallen, while George was acquainted by his 
grandfather of the increased value likely to ac- 
crue to the Bilston property from two new rail- 
roads about to traverse the county. Having 
Teceived the intelligence as triumphantly as 
though the heiress were already his own, George 
Joddrell proceeded to trace out his intended line 
of inarch — "mit klcngcndcn spicle und jliegendcn 
fahnen" towards the fairest city of the south. 

His astonished sisters, though forced to listen 
acquiescently, longed to be alone again together, 
to avow their surprise at the scheme, as well as 
their regret that a journey so delightful should 
be instigated by motives so unworthy. But 
though neither of them so much as hinted that 
the chance of meeting in Italy the duke and his 
cousin, or rather the duke's cousin and his tutor, 
had no small share in their joy, a significant 
pressure of the hand, on both sides, implied a 
mutual though tacit understanding. 

Meanwhile the desire of doing as they would 
be done by, suggested that it would be an act of 
Kindness towards the charming girl who had 
welcomed them so cordially, if they wrote to 
announce their approaching departure for Italy, 
and their willingness to convey any packet she 
might wish to send to her brother. The exalt- 
ed fancy of Agatha was still enraptured at hav- 
ing detected a heroine of romance in the sister 
of the Fairford youth, by accidentally knocking 
at a stranger's door ; while Mary could not but 
admit how much she wished that one of her 
showy cousins had turned out such a girl as 
the mild and intelligent Jane Cleve. 

Early on the morrow, George proceeded to 
town to acquaint Lord Hillingdon with his 
plans, and complete the preliminaries for leaving 
England. And though his mother judged it 
decent to extend her visit to Hindon Manor to 
the period originally promised, her sister Sophia 
had it no longer in her power to annoy her by 
perpetual allusions to the Dashwoods and Cla- 
rendon Hill. t 

The most florid description in Mrs. Clutter- 
buck's power to inflict upon her of Brussels lace 
flounces and Valenciennes trimmings in prepa- 
ration, became innocuous, now that the lapse 
of a few weeks would enable her to set her 
springes anew for the entanglement of At tie- 
borough and Lord John. Already by anticipa- 
tion, she considered her three children as good 
as married, to an heiress, a duke, and a future 
Sir Robert Peel. 

To have escaped Brighton, which she had 
begun to abhor, and Lady Ursula, whom she 
both hated and feared, and obtain the unhoped- 
for means of following up her matrimonial plans, 
might well suffice to reconcile her to the dulness 
of her old home, the lectures of her father, and 
the prosy stories of Mrs. Corbet. Her usually 
variable temper stood at " settled, fair." To 
witness her imperturbable good humor no one 
would have supposed that Lady Hillingdon 
was living in the bosom of her .family and out of 
earshot of the fashionable world. 

AH went merry, in short, no* as a marriage 
bell, but as a whole peal ; when alas ! the cus- 
tom of country neighborhood brought Dick Tow- 
ler to dine at the Manor. As Charlotte Cor- 
bet was making up in her red-nosed matu- 
rity, as a put alUr, to the man she had rejected in 



her better-looking youth, Dick Towler could not 
long be excluded from the house in compliment 
to the fastidious ladies from town. 

Scarcely had he settled his dinner napkin 
across his portly person and swallowed with 
sonorous unction a few spoonfuls of soup, when 
his stentorian voice caused the filigree basket 
suspended to the old-fashioned epergne to trem- 
ble, while with malicious jocularity proceeding 
to attack Lady Hillingdon. 

" And so, my lady, you chose after all t'other 
morning to go further and fare worse 1 Told ye 
how 'twould be!" cried he. "Told ye puss 
was off her form ! — But you wouldn't believe 
me. Bless ye, we've Londoners coming every 
day of the week to look after the Bilston heiress ; 
and when she's at the receipt of custom, 'twould 
be only fair to have a flag flying, as they have 
at great folks' castles to let little folks knor 
they may come and have a peep at 'em. Bat 
'ware hawk ! — Hecksworth's widow knowi 
pretty well what she's about ! — Hecksworth's 
widow's the very cat to have a care of the cream. 
I should like to get a sight of the chap that will 
find her sleeping with both eyes shut." 

If poor Towler's facetious vulgarity was 
little tasted by Lady Hillingdon, k afforded 
unmixed satisfaction to the Clutterbucks ; in 
compliment to whom, as much as to her intended 
bridegroom, Charlotte Corbet spitefully encour- 
aged him to proceed. 

" My sister did not expect to find the Hecks- 
worths at home," said she ; " but being about 
to join them in Italy, she " 

"Join them!" — reiterated the straightfor- 
ward squire. •« Why, if they're so thick, bow 
came it her ladyship didn't make herself at home 
at once 1 When I heard of the party a-going a* 
begging for a luncheon, I couldn't help thinking 
how vexed my good friend Madam Hecksworth 
would be if she thought any visitor of hers was 
forced to be obligated for a feed of corn to poor 
folks like neighbor Cleve of Glebestone." 

44 You never told us you had been to Glebe- 
stone 1" interposed one of her sisters. 

41 1 never even heard the name of the ptoeste 
which we were taken by the postboys ! — A coun- 
try inn, or something of that kind." 

44 Glebestone, though small, is a famous place 
in its way, my dear," interposed her father, in 
grave earnest. 4l In Cromwell's time the spot wsi 
inhabited by General Ireton. Partly on that ac- 
count, partly as the home of the famous Fairford 
youth, there was a wood-cut of the place last j 
year in the 'Pictorial Times;' — besides ns- ■ 
tices in the * Penny Magazine,' and the 4 Gentle- ' 
man's' — " 

44 1 seldom see works of that description.* 
replied Lady Hillingdon, whose acquaintance ; 
with illustrated literature was confined fc» the j 
" Keepsake" and " Book of Beauty." " All I no- 
ticed at the farmhouse to which Mr. Towler 
appears to have thought it worth to follow as, 
was, that the horses were baited." 

" Follow ye 1— Bless ye !— I'm seldom at lae 
trouble of following anything short of a fox !"— 
retorted old Dick, with a hearty laugh. " Bet 
yesterday as I was riding over to Bewebester 
market, Dame Morris (who's an old crony and 
gossip of mine) beckoned me in to inquire wbe 
the grand folks could possibly be who'd conde- 
scended to pat up at bar poor place; andasksi 
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neb a power of questions about the value of 
lie Bilson estates, and whether — " 

« It would have been strange if I had talked 
o a woman of that description about anything 
*t the affairs of her parish," interrupted Lady 
lillingdon with an air of offended dignity. 

•• No— poor old soul — I suppose Goody Morris 
is* not much to tell, likely to be understood by 
;reat folks !" retorted Dick, with an air of sim- 
plicity, " but there's one thing — she don't go 
n search of 'em. To fall in her way they 
nnst come to her ; and I'm sure you'll own, my 
aily, that a more hospitable old creatur' never 
taw the light." 

•• This mysterious visit of yours which you 
lave kept bo great a secret, explains what puz- 
iled me so this morning when I opened the 
net-nag," said Charlotte Corbet, half aside to 
tgatha ; " a letter as big as a government dis- 
Mtch, with the Bewchester post-mark ! I could 
lot help wondering what acquaintance you 
!Ould possibly have in this neighborhood." 

44 We made a very interesting acquaintance 
it Glebestone," was her niece's frank reply. 
* The packet to which you allude contained two 
iketches which we have promised to take with 
is to Italy, to the Fairford youth." » 

44 You know Jervis Cleve, then V said Char- 
otte Corbet, snappishly. 

44 He is intimately known to the son of our 
governess, Mrs. Fairfax, with whom George is 
icquainted." 

44 Very kind of you — to convert yourself into 
i twopenny-post !" snarled the crabbed old 
uaid. " But I forgot !" added she, with a still 
rilterer sneer — " These Clcves are the proteges 
>fyour particular friends the Heck worths." 

M In that case," replied Mary, who, devoid of 
ill arrihrc pens'ee, could not surmise that these 
remarks were intended to annoy her sister — 
'•we are doubly interested to take charge of 
the sketches; for one of them is a view of 
61ebe8tone, and the other represents a beauti- 
ful scene in Bilston Park." 

44 Ah ! poor Lucy ! — she'll be glad enough to 
Me that, and thankful enough to them that 
bring it her !" — cried Dick Towler, having only 
partially overheard what was going on. >4 A 
sweeter, or truer, or better girl than that never 
breathed God's air! 'Twill be thousands of 
pities if she falls into the hands of a coxcomb ; 
or worse still, turns out too delicate to live in 
the old place, every stick and stone about 
which she's so fond of." 

44 And is this charming heiress, then, really 
supposed to be consumptive 1" — chimed in 
Mrs. Clutterbuck, suspecting with truth that the 
subject was particularly disagreeable to her 
sister. 

44 1 don't know about consumptive," replied 
the squire with a shake of the head. "Young 
ladies, my dear ma'am, as you're like to know 
better than I am, are apt to be 'stericky and 
nervous when a little touched in the tender 
part ; and then, some jackass of a *pothecary, 
aa nervous as themselves, is pretty sure to 
talk about the lungs being affected (to be sure 
they're next door to the heart !), and, pack 'em 
off to Madeira or Nice, or some of your^breign 
kothouses." - 

"Miss Hecksworth, then, has an attach- 
1 1" persisted Mrs. Clutterbuck. 



41 Not as any one seems to know of, not aa 
I've any right to say !" replied Towler. I4 It's 
high treason, you know, to talk about young* 
ladies' attachments. Only for the last six 
months, or so, she's been going off and off, till 
she's no longer like herself ; and though as fond 
of her native place, as if she'd been kneaded out 
of its clay, it was Miss Lucy, I fancy, who in- 
sisted on wintering in Italy." 

"Just like George !" exclaimed Lady Hilling- 
don, who having recovered her self-possession,, 
chose to rally, in hopes of making the best of a 
bad cause. 4i I was sure love was at the bot- 
tom of his projects. This season in town, he 
and Miss Hecksworth were always talking to- 
gether over the delights of Rome and Naples.' 9 

The deep blush that overspread the cheeks 
of both her daughters at this outrageous false- 
hood, was simply attributed by those present 
to fear lest their mother should prematurely be- 
tray the attachment subsisting between her son 
and the heiress. Even Mrs. Clutterbuck was 
now convinced. Little as she had seen of Mary 
and Agatha, t^eir single-mindedness was not 
to be mistaken. From that moment, she re- 
nounced all hope of seeing a viscountess's cor- 
onet figure at some future moment at the cor- 
ner of dear Cars.' pocket-handkerchief! 

The lecture bestowed next day by Lady Hil- 
lingdon on her daughters, for having underta- 
ken commissions for such a person as poor Jane 
Cleve, did not prevent them during the short 
sojourn they made at a London hotel on their 
return from Hindon Manor, previous to their 
departure for Italy, from dispatching to Glebe- 
stone a few favorite books, a token of their in- 
terest in the pursuits of their new friend. 

Meanwhile, every preliminary was arranged 
for the journey by George; who, where his 
own interests were at stake, could be as alert 
as other people. 

Lord Hillingdon was unable to come and take 
leave of his family previous to their departure : 
— he was officiating as one of the stewards of 
Doncaster races ! — But he dispatched a letter 
of affectionate farewell to his wife ; seven out 
of the eleven lines of which contained an 
account of the Leger, and a* message to George, 
about a favorite mare he was to leave behind. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Voila ee qui subsisto encore de cette ville puissanto— un 
lugubre squeleUe! Volla ce qui rote encore d'uno 
vaaie domination, tin souvenir vain et obscur. 

Volhbt. 

Cette femuie attiralt par son merita— -encoreplus par sea 
traven. m. La Toucbb. 

Ledyabd, and Leyden, and other travelers 
in the wilderness, have left on record the ex- 
quisite sensation of finding balm poured into 
their wounds, in savage countries, by the hand 
of woman. How often is the mercy they praise 
so highly, emulated in civilized life, by courte- 
sies that cheer the sinking spirits of the sad, 
the diffident, and the despised ! 

The blood of Jervis Cleve, which had begun 
to Btagnate in his veins, suddenly attained a 
freer course on finding himself an object of con- 
cern to one so generally distinguished aa the 
Countess von Adlerberg. He was not only 
placed on better terms with, ejoav&v Vnx 
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deemed from insignificance in bis own estima- 
tion. 

■ For the countess held a prominent place in 
the three aristocracies recognized by his code 
of philosophy. Talent, beauty, and high de- 
scent, conspired to raise her above the vulgar 
level. Uniting, moreover, with these advanta- 
ges the consequence derivable from a large for- 
tune and influential position, there was little 
fear of her being influenced by paltry consider- 
ations of fashionable opinion to withdraw her 
favor from any one it pleased her to favor. 

Both at Naples and elsewhere, the position 
of this highborn and highminded woman was 
exceptional. An orphan at an early age, from 
the premature death of parents who had expen- 
ded their lives and fortunes in wanton excess, 
the fine estates attached to her hereditary title 
had been redeemed from embarrassment by 
the prudent and generous management of her 
guardian, the old Count von Adlerbcrg. At fif- 
teen, she had become a rich heiress ; and one 
year later, rewarded with her hand the noble 
protection he had accorded ts her desolate 
childhood. 

The marriage was her own act and deed. 
Pretendants to her hand had presented them- 
selves, one and all of whom were speedily dis- 
missed by the decided refusal of the wilful young 
countess. For while the careful guardian was 
improving her estates, he had allowed her na- 
ture to run wild ; — and her excellent abilities 
remained uncultivated, open to the successive 
impulses of every wild caprice; — now mad for 
music, now devoted to study, now infatuated by 
poetical visions, and as full of child-like passion 
as Gcethe's Bettina. 

On her positive declaration that, woo her who 
might, she would wed no other man than the 
indulgent guardian by whom her whims had 
been so unhappily fostered — the count, with 
the high honor becoming his high caste, set 
clearly before her the disappointments and cm- 
bittennents likely to arise from a step, suggest- 
ed, he assured her, only by her ignorance of 
her claims, and the undeveloped nature of her 
feelings. But Crescentia was positive. Her 
resolution became confirmed by opposition ; 
and, almost as much perplexed as gratified by 
the excess of his happiness, the Count von Ad- 
lerberg, at sixty -five years of age, received the 
hand of a lovely girl, younger by nearly half a 
century. 

But the man who had predicted that she 
would repent her precipitate marriage was 
thenceforward so apprehensive lest his prophecy 
should be fulfilled, that he became the slave of 
her who had chosen him for her lord and mas- 
ter ! Every wish of the young countess was 
forestalled; every caprice obeyed. Ho who 
had hitherto governed her estates with such 
prudent economy, seemed to fancy, now that 
they had become his own, that his fortune 
could not be too prodigally lavished on his 
young wife. 

Nothing she could «d ream of, but was pro- 
cared for her. Whether her gusts of fancy 
aspired to the possession of costly jewels, new 
furniture, objects of virtu, or the intimate soci- 
ety of the intellectual and refined (the greatest 
wnetaer in birth or genius of her country), her 
deaire$ were instantly gratified. The result of 



soch uxorions infatuation was, as may 
been anticipated, that the fine estates of tat 
fair Crescentia "became as much injured by the 
generosity of her husband, as by the prodigality 
of her parents. 

On the brink of rain, she was the first to dis- 
cover the evil and detect the caase. But she 
was also the first to stop short their course sf 
extravagance ; to suggest reform, and 
amendments. While the property was 
nurse, with the certainty of eventual 
tion, she persuaded the count to comproauee 
with his pride by accepting a diplomatic ap- 
pointment at Naples, out of reach of the morti- 
fications arising from their reduced establish- 
ment at Vienna. 

Till then, neither had fully appreciated las 
value of the other. Crescentia became aware 
for the first time of the high estimation enter' 
tained by Prince Metternich of her husband's 
abilities ; and the Count von Adlerberg, no sat- 
ing his beautiful wife enjoying her residenesat 
Naples, contented, happy, hopeful, had the 
satisfaction of perceiving that the homage with 
which she was surrounded at Vienna, aid 
which at times had excited some uneasiness in 
his toosom, had not succeeded in estranging 
from him the affections of his eccentric but 
charming wife. 

She was consequently more than ever ador- 
ed. Her caprices became graces in the sight 
of her husband, and even her faults were sa- 
cred. Secure of her regard, secure of his own 
honor, he rather favored than opposed her «•» 
gouement for whatever was eminent in literature, 
or the intellectual world. It was a tie, a mania, 
more harmless than many which might have 
lightened the leisure, or vivified the ennwi of a 
woman of fashion, without children to engross 
her affections and wedded to an old comrade 
of her father. 

Such was the woman who, on his first arrival 
at Vienna, Prince LobanofT had hoped to lad 
accessible to the brilliancy of his fortunes sod 
humbleness of his homage ; nor was there a 
sacrifice he would not have made to captivate 
her attention. Bnt rather as a triumph than a 
happiness ; and in her perception of ibis, con- 
sisted the double safety of the countess. The 
hard egotism, penetrating with all its ingles 
through the courtly suit of velvet he assumes' 
to place himself at her feet, disgusted her gen- 
erous nature. 

It was in deference to her prepossessions, 
that LobanofT had squandered so enormous t 
sum in obtaining the sanction of the Neapoli- 
tan government to his excavations at Edram 
The fair Crescentia had expressed a wish * 
see an antique temple and Roman habitatioa 
laid bare in their original and primitive sanc- 
tity ; and having secured the means of gratify- 
ing her graceful whim, his next step was to ob- 
tain the services of one less ignorant than him- 
self, to serve as guide explanatory to their in- 
vestigations. 

The untoward state of the weather at once sus- 
pended his project, and invalidated its results. 
The favor lavished by the countess on one whoa 
he regarded in a light little more honorssu) 
than any other hireling in his establishment, 
excited his amazement. He was not jealous* 
but indignant. And when at length a 
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of temperature admitted the accomplishment of 
his projects, ao far from soliciting the presence 
of the Countess von Adlerberg to witness the 
magnificent surprise he had prepared for her, 
he rejoiced in his power of retaliating upon the 
slights she had shown him, by proceeding to 
Poriici without any intimation of his plans. 

To be compelled to apply to the rival he so 
thoroughly despised for explanations concerning 
the antiquities unveiled before his eyes, was 
somewhat mortifying. Still there was comfort 
in seeing Monsieur Gervajs replaced in a com- 
paratively subordinate situation. Nor was Lo- 
banoff capable of appreciating the fervor of 
enthusiasm that glowed in the young man's 
cheeks, or the lambent light of genius that 
brightened his eyes, on finding himself thus lace 
to face with the olden time— the time of glory 
and greatness — and rescuing from darkness ob- 
jects of art on which the sun of antiquity bad 
deigned to shine. 

As the workmen proceeded in their labors, 
while 6leve stood enraptured and entranced by 
every fresh discovery, the prince was loud in his 
expressions of disappointment. The objects 
they had the fortune to obtain were far from 
chef-d'auvrcs, and by his imperious commands 
to the workmen to hasten their movements, his 
impatience proved the means of destruction to 
many a precious relic. The lamps were mean 
— the statues small and clumsy — the vases in- 
significant ; appropriate, of course, to the house- 
hold of a private individual, instead of bearing 
proportion, as Lobanoff had expected, to the 
enormous sum he had expended ; and in the 
epleen of his soul he seemed to make it a re- 
proach to his cicerone, that the proportions of the 
domestic architecture of the ancient s were so di- 
minutive ; or rather, that his research into the 
remains of a provincial town, had not discov- 
ered an imperial palace. 

Jervis, who fell as if beholding a sacrilegious 
hand laid on the ark of the covenant, when he 
saw those inartificial but precious lares and 
penates turned up by the workmen, which he 
approached with pious reverence, Hung aside 
again by the Russian prince as unsightly rub- 
bish, had scarcely patience to behold Lobanoff, 
wrapt in his cloak of sables, twirling his coarse 
tobacco-scented mustachios, and shrugging his 
shoulders with contempt at the littleness of the 
Romans ! 

*• These people must have been pigmies !" 
said he. *' What paltry habitations, what nar- 
row streets, what miserable temples ! A single 
palace at St. Petersburg covers more space 
than a whole quarter of ancient Rome ! The 
greatest pleasure one derives from witnessing 
the insignificance of the ancients is from learn- 
ing to disregard the falsehoods of poets and 
historians, which have created for them a false 
reputation." 

<* Scythian !" thought the poor scholar, forced 
to listen with patience to the grumblings of one 
who manifestly expected to have iaid his band 
on a museum of Etruscan vasea, or dug up, 
like a parsnip, a Medtcean Venus or Belvedere 
ApoUo. Nor to such a man did he think it 
necessary to vindicate the moral greatness of 
those virtual ancestors of the lofty spirits of all 
liirson and countries, as contrasted with the 
myrmidons crawling about the gigan- 



tic streets and disproportioned halls of the 
Russian capital. Lucky was the chance, how- 
ever, which had relieved him from the pres- 
ence of the vrigeanu countess, and precluded 
all sympathy between him and the savage part- 
ner of his enterprise. For, unable to stifle the 
emotions produced by the curious insight thus 
afforded him into the mysteries of ages, be ad- 
dressed to his friend the librarian of the Bene- 
dictines, by whom it had been secured to his 
enjoyment, a letter containing not only the 
most copious details of the excavations achiev- 
ed under his inspection, but a comparative view 
of the times with which tbey were connected. 
Insensibly his narrative and commentary ex- 
panded into a philosophical essay of the first 
order. 

As a matter of duty to the world of letters 
sufficiently urgent to dispense with the sanction 
of the writer, this paper was transmitted by 
Fra Barlolomeo to be read by Signor Carlo 
Bonucci at an extraordinary meeting of the 
royal academy of sciences, held for the purpose ; 
and scarcely had Jervis returned to the Via 
Santa Lucia, thankful for the consummation of 
his task, which entitled him to make his bow to 
the surly prince, when he found himself beset 
with proposals by the leading librarians of the 
city for the copyright of his pamphlet. 

Refusal bad been useless, for spurious copies 
were already in circulation. All that remained 
for him, therefore, was to perfect and polish his 
work for the press ; and it afforded some com- 
pensation for the publicity thus forced upon 
him, to be able to inscribe his hasty work 
to the accomplished lady whose enlightened 
tastes had afforded the original suggestion of 
the excavations at Edrezza. 

Before the little work and its dedication ap- 
peared, Jervis hastened to exchange for his 
former humble domicile the uneasy Palazzo of 
Prince IiObanofT; and though patron and pro- 
late parted on courteous terms, the steadiness 
with which Monsieur Gervais declined the 
princely remuneration transmitted to him by 
Lobanoff (through the hands of his chasseur!) 
was resented as an act of insolent defiance. 

Indifferent, meanwhile, to any renown result- 
ing from his compulsory authorship, in a city 
where he stood alone in the throng, the only- 
satisfaction anticipated by Jervis from the pub- 
lication of his work, was that it enabled him to 
transmit to his friend Fairfax an account of his 
discoveries ; while, in his heart of hearts, he 
was a little nervous concerning the manner in 
which his homage would be accepted by the 
Countess von Adlerberg. 

It was almost a relief to him to perceive that 
she contemplated the work solely with reference 
to himself. 

•• A la bonne heure /" said she, on receiving a 
richly bound copy from his hands. " Hvrt is 
something to assign you a European reputation. 
The subject is one in which all countries are 
interested. Now that Latin is no longer the 
universal language of scholars, as in the quaint 
old days of Erasmus, it H bard for an English- 
man of letters to obtain doe notice on the coa- 
lmen t. But my husband is henceforward enti- 
tled to present you to his colleagues, and assign 
you the same high piece in our circle which 
you already hold in my opinion," 
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As if to neutralize the intoxicating effects of 
these flatteries, the letter in which Philip Fair- 
fax acknowledged the receipt of his work, was 
replete with the most cutting severity. 

44 Your essay is a masterly one, my dear Jer- 
ris," said he ; " hut with all my heart and soul 
do I wish every word of it unwritten ! You, a 
free-born Englishman, pledged by every tie of 
duty to remain a devoted son of Alma Mater as 
well as a high-minded and independent scholar, 
to be dedicating your pages to a mere great 
lady — a fantastical woman of fashion — the rep- 
resentative, too, of what Byron so emphatically 
calls " the leaden mace of Austria !" Nay, 
worse still, to have hired yourself out as curi- 
osity-monger to a brute of a Russian — a fellow 
who buys antiquarianism and virtu in Italy, as 
he would buy hock at Johannisberg or pdti de 
foie gras at Strasburg 1 * Fie upon you I You, 
who owe yourself to your college, to attach 
yourself as cicerone to the household of aquass- 
bibbing boyar ! But no ! — I cannot believe you 
have so far forgotten what is due to the dignity 
of your vocation as — being placed above all ne- 
cessity for such a derogation by the liberality of 
your university — to receive the pay of a foreign- 
er for doing that which even a needy man of 
letters would have undertaken as a pleasure. 
My dear Cleve, send all these foreign connex- 
ions of yours to the devil, or there will be an 
end of your English career." 

By such a charge, unfounded as it was, Jer- 
vis Cleve was cut to the soul. Instead, how- 
ever, of replying to his friend that all was as it 
ought to be, and that he had not renounced a 
single cubit of his academic dignity, he threw 
the letter indignantly aside. 

44 Accustomed to play the monitor, Fairfax 
sees nothing in this world except through the 
eye of a preceptor !" cried he. " Methinks he 
might have found something to praise in my un- 
fortunate essay ! Greater scholars than him- 
self are pleased with it. He is mistaken, how- 
ever, if he fancies I have chained myself to the 
gallery of Cambridge drudgery for the rest of 
my days. University distinctions are not to 
me so all-absorbing as to render me inaccessi- 
ble to the clarion of continental fame. Fairfax 
will never see me in any other light than as the 
raw Fair ford Youth who presented himself at 
St. John's. With no horizon of his own beyond 
the quadrangle of his college — a tutor, the son 
of a governess — his mind is governed by trite 
axioms of morality, conned out of writing-mas- 
ters 1 copies ! 

Contest to dwell in decencies forever, 
lie is not only incapable of social ambitions, but 
grudges them to others qualified with more com- 
prehensive instincts." 

From that day, in the fretfulness engendered 
by the arbitrary assumptions of his friend, Cleve 
ceased to make a virtue of absenting himself 
from a world where honors and caresses await- 
ed him, in place of the pins' pricks captiously 
inflicted on his self-love. 

"A U bonne keure /" was once more the ex- 
clamation of the sprightly ambassadress, 4» hen 
at length he made his appearance at her diplo- 
matic soiree*. An4 allowing him no leisure for 
embarrassment, she hastened to present him as 
a friend to the select circle of her friends, as 
well as in the character of the learned Pundit 



of Edrezza to the more extensive and dignified 
associates of the Count von Adlerberg. 

Thus favorably announced, and bearing in his 
person still fairer credentials from the partial 
hand of Nature, needs it to add that the young 
foreigner was universally welcomed 1 In con- 
tinental society, distinction of any kind consti- 
tutes an endowment — for Genius has an aris- 
tocracy of its own. In England, artists are 
well paid, and great men have their grave be- 
spoken in the sepulchre of kings. But in other 
countries, they have their place in the warm 
and breathing favor of society. The greatest 
take them by the hand. The fairest take them 
to their heart. 

The claims of Cleve to the good -will of the 
Neapolitans moreover were of an especial kind. 
They not only knew him to be one of the first 
scholars of one of the most enlightened coun- 
tries in the world, but he had poured the efful- 
gence of his genius on one of their national tro- 
phies. Though exposed to some displeasure 
by the frankness with which his little treatise 
pointed out the narrow prudence of the Neapoli- 
tan government in despoiling the ancient Ro- 
man city of its objects of art, and ranging 
them labelled in a museum, instead of leaving 
them, under sufficient custody, in the spot 
which the will of heaven had preserved invio- 
late for two thousand years, as a species of 
mark or standard whereby to measure the civ- 
ilization of mankind — the spot where, each 
being devoted to its appropriate purpose, these 
specimens of antique art acquired a tenfold 
value — his exposition of the meanness of every 
public monument completed by republican 
Rome, in contrast with the glorious edifices 
raised by the Caesars — the Pantheon, the Colos- 
seum, and other immortal structures — recon- 
ciled him to the good opinion of the court. 

The academies, on the other hand, could not 
sufficiently admire the accuracy of his taste 
and purity of his style. Accustomed, like the 
Ionians, to assign a threefold form to grace, 
they readily discriminated the concise simplicity 
of diction with which he had expounded his 
novel theory concerning the origin of volcanic 
phenomena, as contrasted with the many color- 
ed flow of eloquence characterizing his histori- 
cal recital ; which, like some affluent stream, 
reflected at once upon its surface the glowing 
tints of the passing clouds, and the glittering 
pebbles seen through its limpid waters—the 
march of time with its mutation of centaries, 
and the immutable grandeur of eternity. 

No sooner had the fair Neapolitans ascertaia- 
ed by ocular demonstration that the Admirable 
Crichton, by whose genius antiquity had beta 
raised from the dead, and the domestic life of 
the contemporaries of Titus placed in life like 
relief before their eyes, was no musty pedant, 
but a giovinctto cavalier — a handsome young 
man, worthy the admiration of that fervid 
clime, where, beauty constitutes a worship— 
than Cleve found himself beset with invitations. 

" I have procured tickets for you for the hd 
nobile of the Accademia," whispered the count- 
ess. " No remonstrance ! It is my pleasure- 
it is everybody's pleasure that you should be 
there." 

And when, half trembling at the idea of tiff 
reproof he was likely to incur from Phatif) 
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Fairfax, should such a dereliction from his 
principles become known to his rigid mentor, 
and half ashamed of his capitulation of con- 
science at the •• I will" of an arbitrary woman, 
lie entered that dazzling scene, that wilderness 
of glittering mirrors and gleaming chandeliers, 
the first thing intimated to bim by his noble 
patroness was that the royal family had issued 
a command for his presentation. 

And now, indeed, he repented of his compli- 
ance with the caprice of the charming ambassa- 
dress ! He felt thoroughly out of his element. 
The reserved scholar blushed at the celebrity 
of his own name. Like the cannon that recoils 
from the thunder and lightning of its creation, 
he fled from the rumor of his renown. 

This timidity did him no disservice. Though 
the deportment of those who walk backwards 
is usually stiff and constrained, there waB a 
charm even in the awkwardness of one whose 
diffidence was at once so genuine and so 
groundless. 

44 You must assist me to reassure my English 
frotigi" was a request, which, on the part of 
the Austrian ambassadress, a woman as irre- 
proachable in conduct as decided in character, 
procured for Cleve the support even of his own 
country people — tbe last to admit the claims 
of mental distinction to advancement in social 
hfc. ' 

44 He brought me no letters," said tho Eng- 
lish ambassador, who would probably have 
preferred the formal recommendation of some 
illiterate dowager, to the authorship of Shaks- 
peare, when the Prince de Disignano, grand 
master of the court, inquired confidentially 
whether any personal obstacle existed to the 
royal invitation with which the young savant 
was about to be honored. "But I have no 
reason to believe Mr. Cleve unworthy the fa- 
vor intended him by his majesty. The Coun- 
tess von Adlcrberg has spoken to me warmly 
in his behalf." 

Thus sanctioned, it was impossible for the 
most insolent of exclusives or sauciest of dan- 
dies to cast a stone at him : the Countess von 
Adlerberg, numbered at Vienna among the 
crime de la crime, and at Naples, one of the 
highest influences of fashion, being as capable 
of conferring consequence on those she elected 
into her circle, as in London society the friend- 
ship of the. Duchess of Sutherland conveys a 
moral certificate. 

Public as well as private honors were heaped 
upon the young illustrator of the antiquities of 
a city denominated even by Horace otiosa ; and 
at the close of so many centuries still too much 
absorbed in luxurious indolence, to explore its 
treasures without the introduction of a Russian 
prince, and the interpretation of an English 
scholar ! 

Nor was the admiration of the vulgar di- 
minished by finding poor Jcrvis the favored of 
ambassadresses and the guest of royalty. An 
object of general enthusiasm, he was every- 
where received with a degree of distinction, 
accorded in England only to such illustrious 
strangers as tbe King of Hanover and Tom 
Thumb! 

Not but that the English, with whom, as 
■aval during the carnival, the hotels of Naples, 
and the quarter of Sta. Lucia were crowded. 
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did ample justice to their countryman the mo- 
ment they found him an object of adulation at a 
foreign court. For the Britons, who boast so 
loudly on all occasions that they " never will 
be slaves," are on the contrary bo slavish to 
opinion, as to suspend their certificate of merit 
towards all mental superiority, till confirmed by 
the " vivat" of other countries, or the tide of 
fashion in their own. 

Such was the position of Cleve when the 
Bilston family suddenly arrived in Naples; 
where, estimating her claims to notice by the 
toadying of her courier and the amount of 
her credit with Rothschild, Mrs. Hecksworth 
expected to produce an instantaneous sensa- 
tion. 

But for her, neither court nor embassy opened 
its arms ! Mrs. Hecksworth was only one of 
the extensive class of Mr. and Mrs. Marmaduke- 
Sniiths, and Sir Thomas and Lady Turniptops, 
who, recommended by tbe foreign office, pur- 
sue their jog-trot dinner-giving system of society 
every winter in Rome, Florence, or Naples, as. 
in Wimpole street every spring, or Herts or 
Hants every autumn. And, though Lady 
Clara Heathcote and Lady Reigate endeavored 
to bring her into notice by citing her every- 
where as the mother of the great heiress, when 
it became known that the said heiress, being in 
delicate health, did not intend to enter into so- 
ciety, and that the two girls who accompanied 
their mother to the Accademia balls had only 
ordinary fortunes, they were suffered to retain 
their places unnoticed, and remain illustriously 
obscure. 

One of the first questions invariably addressed 
to Mrs. Hecksworth, by certain Neapolitan 
prinoes and marquises who found it convenient 
to eat the crumbs from the dinner-table of Mrs. 
Marmaduke Smith, or Lady Turmptop, was, 
44 whether she knew her distinguished country- 
man, Sire Gercau ?" and on finding her nega- 
tive produce considerable surprise, she conclu- 
ded " Sire Gervais" lo be some young English 
baronet on the grand tour, and secretly deter- 
mined that he should be presented as a partner 
to Helen and Julia. 

44 You will meet him at the Austrian em- 
bassy," replied the Due dc Ste. Christine, to 
whom she signified her wish. " He has quitted 
Lebanon**, with whom he formerly resided, or I 
would call on him, and bring him, if possible, 
to your house. But I should have a hard fight 
for it ! Other Englishmen have obtained em- 
ineut popularity at Naples, Acton, Nelson, Cell ; 
but none have exceeded Sire Gervais/' 

44 No matter !" thought the now portly lady 
of Bilston. " Herbert Davenport will be here 
next week, who knows most of the fashionable 
men about town, and will manage our introduc- 
tion to Sir Gervas — Heaven knows who ! Not 
that when he arrives I shall perhaps care to 
make the acquaintance. Herbert's last letter 
informed me it was scarcely worth while to 
have stopped short in his journey, to spend a week 
at Rome with the Duke of Attleborough, since 
the whole party is about to transfer itself to 
Naples ; and their intimacy with my nephew* 
Sir Richard, will soon make us acquainted. 
The girls are consequently sure of the best 
partners, without troubling themselves about 
this mysterious Sir Gervas." 
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Urn Sojhm at dolt pee, ansa fortune et 
8e penueUre d'aimer la fille d'un baron ! 

COUIIADK. 

Poet thou de ap ae 
A low Hke thb T A lady should not eeorn 
Oh eonl that lovee her well, however lowly. 
ld>y* to an afierine of ibe whole heart, aierinme 
A aacriAce of all that poor life hath ; 
Aod be who five* hi* "all," whaie'er that be, 
Ohws greatly, end deemrveth no one's atom. 



The first impulse of Cleve on learning the 
arrival of ihe Hecks worths, was to quit Naples. 
Not because he feared that the haughty curiosity 
of his original patroness would exile him from 
the high ground he had conquered. His frank- 
ness had placed the Countess von Adlerberg in 
lull possession of his history ; which, as she 
mffectioned him precisely in the noble spirit of 
admiration with which Metastasio was re- 

Srded by Maria Theresa, or Voltaire by 
itherine II., did him rather service than injury 
with one in whose bosom one of the highest 
instincts of true nobility, genius-worship, was 
strongly developed. 

But he was afraid Mrs. Hecksworth might 
consider him toe presumptuous, if he accepted 
in her presence the honors to which, t* her 
presence, he felt less entitled. It was doubly 
difficult, however, to absent himself at that 
moment. The threatening aspect of Vesuvius 
was drawing the attention of the learned and 
curious towards Portici ; where he found that 
bis presence was anticipated with general 
interest. 

But when the rumor reached him that Miss 
Hecksworth was considered, or considered 
herseif, too delicate to accompany her mother 
and sisters into society, he felt it impossible to 
tear himself from the place without having en- 
joyed a glimpse of the sweet face by which his 
dreams had been so long haunted. 

The infatuated visionary at once longed and 
dreaded to behold her. His very existence 
was concentrated in that of the family out of 
the dust of whose estate his frame seemed to 
have been kneaded. The Hecksworths had 
given bread to his fathers; to himself, a life 
which is more than life. And penetrated by 
the sense of such obligations, he felt capable of 
sacrificing his very heart's blood for the lovely 
girl who had been made the instrument of his 
bitterest mortification. 

•• So young — so fair — so fortunate— to die !" 
roused he, as be cast his eyes upward to the 
stately apartments engaged for Mrs. Hecks- 
worth in the Strada di Toledo. *' With all the 
batter joys of life unknown to her ! Ignorant 
of her power of conferring happiness on one, 
and prosperity on many !" 

Often, after nightfall, he wasted hours in 
pacing the deserted street under her windows, 
fa the hope of discerning Lucy's shadow on 
the blind. Her image was constantly before 
tin mind's eye ; not as he had last seen her, 
pale, wasted, repining, like the shade of 
lost Eurydioe, a type of those fragile 
iters of the north who wander to the 

e| shores of the Mediterranean, to warm 
tehee jajteatmshine, and die ! 
i fife fmr^^fgwr, exceeded the truth. 
— - it—* "■ Hecksworth to a milder 



climate portended neither danger nor 
She waa delicate, net ill. But finding indisse- 
•ition the only admitted pretext for absenting 
herself from the noisy crowds in which rift was 
her mother's wish that she should shine trium- 
phant, she gladly accepted the character ef an 
invalid. 

Not that she had attempted to deceive her 
mother or her medical attendant. Bee anas she 
expressed a preference fbr a southern atanos- 
phere, and because the ailments of kings and 
heiresses are always liable to exaggeration, they 
chose to infer that she felt more ill than was 
apparent. But Lucy was incapable of deceptioa 
of any kind. There could not be 
favorable specimen of the class of 
girls reared in the bosom of domestic life ; 
unable to imagine evil, because evil has newer 
met their eye ; incapable of speaking ialseJy, 
because falsehood has never met their ear. 

But the happy seclusion of her girlhood dutia- 
clined her quiet mind for the unmeaning battle 
of the fashionable world, which requires ex- 
ertions of dress and small-talk, harasaiag to 
those whose tastes are simple, and habits on- 
assuming. 

Though of far from a mistrustful nature, ate 
could not blind herself to the fact that, daring 
her father's lifetime, sue had lived oa an 
equality with her sisters ; no greater object 
than they of solicitude to her parents, or ad- 
miration in the eyes of the neighborhood', 
neither prettier nor cleverer thaa Helen and 
Julia, whom, with all her sisterly aneciioa, she 
knew to be neither pretty nor clever. 

Had her change of fortunes occurred a few 
years earlier. Lucy might have deceived her- 
self into a belief that time had wrought wooden 
in her favor. But this was impossible. She 
was forced to admit the humiliating fact that, 
even with her mother, her sudden increase ef 
value was solely derived from the attainment 
of ten thousand a-year ! 

Cruel lesson ! Injurious discovery ! How 
was an un corrupted nature to bear, unhardaaad 
or unembittered, so sad an experience of the 
beartlessne8s of the world ! Fortunately, Ihe 
result produced was two-sided. The over- 
weening importance she saw assigned by other* 
to the gifts of fortune, rendered them conteaiBt- 
ible in her eyes ! She hated the wealth wakh 
those most dear to her seemed to hold dearer 
than herself, and became jealous of the influence 
of her gold. 

A sudden blow struck upon a young heart oa 
its entrance into life, is pretty sure to dispose 
it either to unnatural levity, or unnatural 
reserve. From the baseness that surrounded 
her, Lucy retreated into herself. She waa now 
of age, in full possession of her independeooe. 
Had it pleased her to reign and rule alone at 
Bilston, her mother and sisters, who were 
liberally provided for, must have sought a has* 
elsewhere. But so different were her views, 
that her chief regret resulted from the discovery 
that they could no longer live together in the 
same heart-in- heart companionship as befoia. 

But having conditioned for her personal in- 
dependence, she conceded to Mrs. Hecksworth 
unlimited authority over her household; the 
very thing to occupy her attention, and deltas* 
her heart. Active, fluent, and self-assuming. 
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waa the very woman to legislate wtlh 
stewarda and diaevM'witk lawyers. There was 
soattteing imposing in feet air. There was 
something governmental in her turn. She who, 
in the first blush of her honeymoon, had es- 
tablished a Tillage school, delighted, in the 
sternness of her maturity, in the management 
of an estate, in examining leases, arguing with 
solicitors; and keeping stewards, housekeepers, 
and fanners to their duty. 

The only fear was, lest, misapprehending 
the retiring secure of her daughter's spirit for 
jacooipetency, ehe should presume too much 
upon the privileges assigned her ; and allow 
ber despotism to penetrate into the sanctuary 
ui which the heiress chose to seclude herself. 
Though Lucy bad virtually abdicated her rights, 
aha knew the full value of the personal en- 
fraecsusement which the law of the land — in 
sease instances superior to the petty etiqueta 
of convention, assigns to heiresses with their 
'scutcheon of pretence. 

But though it was easy to conceive that, in 
the exercise of maternal authority over her 
younger daughters, Mrs. Hecksworth should 
sometimes overlook the emancipation of the 
elder one, who exhibited so dutiful a spirit of 
self-abnegation, there were points as yet un- 
mooted between the mother snd daughter, on 
which Lucy was likely to plant a standard of 
independence. In the choice of a partner for 
life, she was resolved to admit no interference ; 
and though she listened with respect to the re- 
monstrances of her mother against her love of 
retirement, she adhered to her quiet routine of 
life, in the small suit of apartments she had 
selected for her own use, adjoining the more 
considerable ones appropriated to the family. 

Every, morning, after breakfast, Mrs. Hecks- 
worth's visits initiated her into the family 1 
history, and the gossip of the place ; but, as if 
aware that the pursuits in which her soul de- 
lighted would obtain little sympathy in return, 
she kept her own counsel from one who looked 
upon the morality of life as comprehended in 
the word '* propriety," and assigned as much im- 
portance to the exact mode in which her courtesy 
was returned by a duchess, as aunt Morris 
could possibly have done to the recognition of 
the great lady of the hall. 

The only point on which her mother* infatu- 
ations rendered Lucy uneasy, was her tendency 
l to attribute to the attractions of her younger 
daughters, attentions distinctly conceded to the 
Bilston. rent-roll. Lucy was the last person to 
be misled on such a point by personal vanity. 
But, schooled by the mean adulation of which 
she was the object, she was also the last 
person to bo deceived. The difficulty waa to 
undeceive Mrs. Hecksworth, without appear- 
ing to disparage the claims of Helen and 
Julia. 

" Are you quite sure it is wise, dear mother," 
aaid the heiress one morning, when Mrs. 
Hecksworth waa lamenting, almost with tears, 
the impossibility of obtaining an invitation for 
the two girls to a splendid ball about to be 
gives> by the Princess di Pietracatella, "ere 
you quite sure it is wise to encourage the 
attendance of Herbert Davenport, by accepting 
his services in such matters 1 He is to arrive, 
ill a few days, and get you hinted | 



ete iy w h e ie . But will ant Ma in ter fe ieuee on- 
title people to believe that he ia one of the 
family!" 

"And so, I trust, he wfll aeon be!" replied 
Mrs. Hecksworth. "In London, be never 
quitted Julia's Bide; and the moment oar 
journey to Italy waa decided, he found out 
that he too had always intended to winter at 
Naples." 

"1 admit his attentions to be marked. 
But are you certain they are addressed to 
Julia 1" 

" Certain ! I never saw him address ten 
words to Helen in my life." 

" But to me ! You most surely have noticed 
that he neglects no op p o r tu n ity of recommending 
himself to roe !" 

" Of course not. With such a fortuae as 
yours, he has reason to suppose that, at the 
marriage of your sisters, if you approve their 
choice, you will come forward in their behalf.** 

" 1 have little doubt that the motives of Her- 
bert Davenport are intertrtei," replied Lucy, 
more firmly ; " but I suspect they are more so 
than you imagine." 

Mrs. Hecksworth shrugged her shoulders. 

44 It is only natural, my dear Lucy," said she, 
" that the attentions you have received in Lou- 
don should cause you to think highly of your- 
self. But do allow stBM chance to your sis- 
ters!" 

" It does not strike me, mother, that I inter- 
fe/e muck with their pleasures or prospects ! H 
.was the mikl rejoinder of the heiress. •• All I 
fear is, that you may encourage, or, at all evente, 
allow poor Julia to form expectations concern- 
ing Herbert Davenport, which, trust me, will 
never be realized." 

44 You fancy, then," said Mrs. Hecksworth, 
with a smile, half compassionate, half ironical, 
44 that Herbert is in love with you ?" 

44 Not the leaat in the world ! Do not so 
mistake me. 1 believe his sole object to be my 
fortune." 

44 As Julia's inheritance hereafter, if you per- 
sist in refusing every match that presents itselt 
Perhaps so!" 

44 No— he is simply, though subtly introdu- 
cing himself into the family ; trusting that be 
may by degrees overcome my aversion, and 
obtain my hand." 

44 As if you were likely to accept Aim— a 
junior branch of the family— after refusing Sir 
Richard !" 

4 *Mr. Davenport may suppose, with truth, 
that I did not like my cousin." 

44 He must think very highly of himself so 
suppose you would prefer Aim to one of the 
best looking men in England, with such a ataav 
erty as the Grange !" 

"Little as I like him, I do prefer him tettr 
Richard ! But I need not tell you, dear mot net, 
that I have no partiality for either." 

44 Then why throw cold water on Herbert's 
courtship of your sister 1 " 

44 If it existed, and were acceptable, betas) 
me, I should not. But knowing my fortune to 
be his object, I should grieve if your acceptance 
of his introductions entitled any one to aeauee 
me hereafter of caprice or coquetry, when, oa\ 
the explanation of bis viewe, I reject hisflsit.'* 

Mrs. Hecksworth patted her daughter 
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hungry on the shoulder. " Do not be alarmed, 
my dear i" aaid she, preparing to quit the room 
— " that day will never come ! You are more 
likely to have me interceding with you for an 
increase of dowry for poor Ju. ! By the way, 
Lucy," added she, returning towards the table, 
where Miss Heckswortb was engaged in draw- 
ing, to place before her some visiting cards 
which she took from the memorandum book 
she had been holding in her hand, " who do 
you think are arrived in Naples 1 Lady Hilling- 
don and her daughters !" 

44 Those pleasant girls we met at dinner at 
Lady Rcigate's 1" 

''Precisely. We exchanged visits in Lon- 
don, if you remember, towards the end of the 
season ; and they have left their cards here 
this morning.'* 

" I am glad of it," replied Miss Hecksworth, 
more interested in her drawing than the intel- 
ligence. "Julia and Helen will find them an 
acquisition." 

"And why not you, my dear!" 

"It Oh ! J am out of the question. Till I 
am strong enough to join in your gaieties, it 
costs me too much exertion to form new ac- 
quaintance." 

44 Without going to balls or fetes, my dear," 
remonstrated her mother, " you will not, I hope, 
seclude yourself from the little parties I hope 
soon to collect around me 1 There will shortly 
be a charming knot of English people in Naples. 
Herbert Davenport writes me word he has 
persuaded the Duke of Attleborough to accom- 

Smy him hither, and that his cousin Lord John 
oward will soon follow." 

44 But we know nothing of either 1" 

"Connected as we are with Herbert, the 
acquaintance is a matter of course, and will 
prove a great acquisition, both to yourself and 
yoursisters." 

" That I can hardly answer for till it is 
made !" said Lucy, more cheerfully. "Thank 
you, dear mamma, now that you have disposed 
of Julia to your satisfaction, for looking out for 
flirtations for Helen and myself! But what 
have Lady Hillingdon and her daughters to do 
with your projects 1" 

44 Only that the Duke of Attleborough was 
said to admire one of the Miss Joddrells." 

44 And you barbarously intend her claims to 
interfere with ours*" resumed Lucy, a little 
surprised to find that what she had alluded to 
in jest, was earnest on the part of her mother. 

" Why, situated as we are," resumed Mrs. 
Hecksworth, in a confidential tone, 44 I could 
not, with propriety, allow these young men to 
establish an intimacy in the house, unless 
other young ladies besides my daughters were 
admitted. If you had a brother to justify their 
-visits, it would be different. But as Herbert 
Davenport does not at present reside under my 



M And as I sincerely trust you will not suffer 
him to be constantly in the house," added her 
daughter in a lower voice. 

M We may find the Hillingdon party of ser- 
vice," concluded her mother. " Surely my 
nephew Richard once paid attention to one of 
the daughters!" * 

M 8o Herbert informed me ; and that it was 
*** of pique at my rejection of bis proposals. 



But I have since heard of Sir Richard Daveo- 
port at the feet of some Brighton belle." 

44 Some watering-place flirtation, I make no 
doubt," said his aunt, who still clung to the 
possibility of her nephew becoming her son-in- 
law. 

44 1 rather think nor ; for she was said to have 
an enormous fortune— the daughter of one of 
our most successful railway speculators." 

And as Lucy anticipated, a bint to the dis- 
paragement of Sir Richard Davenport sufficed 
to send the partial aunt out of the room. 

Meanwhile, the Hillingdon party had installed 
themselves at Naples. That very day; a din- 
ner party at the house of the French ambassa- 
dor was kept waiting nearly an hour by George 
Joddrell, who had brought letters of introduction 
to the ambassadress from her family. Bat 
with every indulgence for the proverbial and 
ill-bred impunctuality of the English, the weary 
faces of the hungry guests at length rendered 
it necessary to sit down without him. " Acci- 
dent or indisposition," they decided, •« must be 
the cause of Mr. JoddrelTs delay." 

No great ceremony was observed concerning 
the seat left vacant for one of whose arrival no 
further hope was entertained ; and when, to- 
wards the end of the first course, George made 
bis appearance, without affecting so much as a 
pretext for his tardiness, his transparent cam- 
bric shirt lavishly embroidered with dannuau, 
and his carefully curled locks filling the room 
with the fragrance of Atkinson's shop — the 
elaborately got-up dandy found himself seated 
between a fierce-looking square-built old Cala- 
brian general in a black stock, whose mousta- 
chios seemed powdered with gunpowder; and 
a peculiarly gentlemanly-looking and plainly 
dressed young Englishman, with whom, in the 
dead silence that followed his awkward cejrfe, 
he was not sorry to enter into conversation. 

Under other circumstances, George Joddrell 
would probably have regarded him in supercil- 
ious silence. For there was nothing of the cot 
of St. James* street about him ; and he sat lis- 
tening with polite deference to a very Jong 
story, from a very ugly old woman beside aat, 
whom, in his place, Joddrell would have treated 
with as little ceremony as a pew-opener. As 
it was, he condescended to inquire of his hand- 
some ydung countryman " What on earth peo- 
ple did with themselves at Naples V* 

The question was a puzzler. The individual, • 
to whom it was addressed, seemed fully aware 
how little analogy could exist between Am pur- 
suits and those of the highly dressed, highly 
scented fribble by his side. Still, aware that 
even the finest of English fine gentlemen affect 
to enjoy the beauties of Naples, he spoke of the 
general interest excited at that moment by the 
unusual inflammation of Vesuvius, and the 
general expectation of an eruption. 

44 1 have seen one in the Muette de Portia," 
replied George, " often enough to have lost all 
curiosity about the matter." 

44 Having so recently arrived here," said bis 
new acquaintance, a little surprised, " you have 
probably not yet visited the different monuments 
of the city?" 

An expressive gesture implied 4 * No, nor do I 
intend it." 

•• There is a superb view of Naples from the 
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Miratodos" continued his companion ; " and 
on your way from Saint Elmo, you should go 
and see — " 

" I never go to see anything J" interrupted 
Joddrell, abruptly cutting short the conversation 
he had courted. " My question regarded the 
things that are likely to come and see me ! — 
I'm afraid Naples is dreadfully slawl — Who 
have you here just now 1" 

Again the question was a puzzler! — "Do 
you alluue to the Italian or English society 1" 
inquired the embarrassed stranger. 

" English, of course. One can't calculate to 
a nicety on birds of passage. The foreign so- 
ciety of a third rate capital is easily guessed. 
Primo, the corps diplomatique ; sicondo, the 
royal household, — the worth of a Jew's eye in 
gold lace on their uniforms, and not a paul in 
their pockets beyond an ill-paid shabby salary!" 

" My neighbor, the Marchesa di Monfrone, 
understands English," interrupted the stranger, 
lest his new acquaintance should commit him- 
self by further impertinence. 

" So much the better !" retorted Joddrell. 
" My strictures will not be thrown away. 
But you have not answered my questions about 
the English in Naples 1" 

" Because little qualified to do so,'' replied 
one in whom the reader will probably have re- 
cognized Jcrvis Cleve. " I have few acquain- 
tances among my countrymen." 

" To the credit of your taste, my dear sir !" 
cried George, after swallowing with becoming 
gusto a glass of lacryma Christi, filled for him 
by the maitre (VhdUl. — " Insupportable at home, 
English society abroad is doubly disgusting. 
On the continent, the brutes affect a sort of 
ease and savoir vivre, which remind one of the 
disinvoltura of a dancing bear. — Are you going 
to Princess — what's the woman's name's—ball 
to-night 1" added he, because preassured to 
the contrary by the unpretending diffidence of 
the stranger. 

** Princess Pietracatella's," replied Cleve, 
'without answering his interrogation. 

" I suppose it will be the ditto of all foreign 
fates !" resumed George with a contemptuous 
curl of the lip. — " A blaze of light — a deluge of 
syrup and water — and a circle as formal as a 
row of ninepins." 

" The last fete at her house was very bril- 
liant, and far from formal," replied Cleve. " I 
am not myself a dancer, but those who are, 
pronounced it to be a charming ball." 

" You are going to-night, then 1" said George, 
a Little surprised, for he had been endeavoring 
in vain to procure an invitation. " I suppose 
the balls here begin late, as you have to dress 
first 1" continued he. 

"On the contrary, they begin early. The 
Austrian ambassadress calls for me here." 

George Joddrell, who had entertained mis- 
givings that he was seated next the chaplain of 
the British embassy, or one of Rothschild's 
English clerks, felt agreeably reassured. He 
even condescended to confide to his companion 
what he knew must be speedily apparent. 

44 Arriving but two days ago," said he, " I 
was, of course, too late for an invitation to 
this ball." 

"Considering the opinion yon expressed 
just now. of foreign totes, I cannot suppose it a 



matter of much regret," observed Cleve, who, 
till then, had attributed Mr. Joddrell's exagge- 
rated style of dress, so out of place at a dinner 
party, to the forthcoming ball. 

" I don't know. I should have liked well 
enough to go, for the fun of the thing. One 
never understands the carte du pays of a place, 
till one sees what it can turn out at an evening 
party. Besides, I promised Attleborough and 
John Howard, who will be here to-morrow, to 
make a survey of the Naples tigers for them, 
before their arrival." 

44 You have ample time," said Jervis. * 4 The 
Duke of Attleborough does not arrive till next 
week. I have had a letter to-day, commis- 
sioning me to engage apartments for his grace 
and the Clevclands." 

Mr. Joddrell was now placed completely at 
his ease. He found that he was not encanaiUL 
The correspondent of the Duke of Attleborough 
must be a gentleman ; and he accordingly fully 
admitted his disappointment about the ball. 

44 Cursed vexatious, isn't it ?" said he. 44 All 
the people here seem to be going !" 

44 My neighbor," whispered Cleve, 44 is mother 
to the Princess Pietracatella. You have only 
to express your wish to our host or hostess, 
and, through her, instantly procure an invita- 
tion." 

Too proud to admit that an invitation had 
been applied for in his name and distinctly re- 
fused b»the princess, whose list was over- 
crowded, Joddrell suffered his new acquaintance 
to express to the venerable marchioness, with 
whom he was a great favorite, the desire of his 
young countryman. 

But the uncivil unpunctuality of Mr. Joddrell, 
and the slang dialect so singularly in contrast 
with his effeminate costume, had made a sinis- 
ter impression on the old lady; who, in the 
days of the exile of the Neapolitan court to 
Sicily, had formed an extensive acquaintance 
with Englishmen of a very different calibre. 
Her stately mode of expressing her regrets that 
it was too late to attempt any addition to the 
invitations issued from the Palazzo Pietraca- 
tella, was so marked and expressive, that Jer- 
vis, accustomed to her usual beneficence of 
manner, could not doubt that the levity of 
George's observations had excited her disgust. 

He was spared all useless surmise on the 
subject. Scarcely had they quitted the dinner- 
table, when the carriages of the Marchesa di 
Monfrone and the Countess von Adlerberg 
were announced together ; and away they went 
to the ball. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Je connais la valeur reelle da clinquant que let foi 

da monde s'appliquent poor se faire Kindlier, et dm 
paillettes qu'eliet tement autour (Telle*. Leur per- 
•onne, leur esprit, et leur camr ne porte que du faux. 
Devant dteu, cm fenunee-la n'entendent que 1« mafflet 
de l'orgue, Incapable d'apprecler 1'hymne «acrle. 

Gautibi. 

Great Lady, 
Canst thou be tad 1 Then I foigive thee all. 

Baiat Cornwall. 

Infirm of healthy* he was able and active 
in mind, the venerable representative of the 
court of Austria rarely accompanied his lady 
into the circles where hia ^tetarauBw& ^afttaRi . 
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compelled their appearance. And as it hap- 
pened that Count Adolph von Stahremberg, the 
attach* to whom devolved the charge of escort- 
ing her on such occasions, was young, hand- 
some, and an endangerer of reputations, as a 
matter of prudence, the countess frequently 
forestalled their tete-a-tete, by securing the 
company of Cleve ; a roan sans consequence in 
the estimation of the court circle. 

Still, the young savant was. too preemi- 
nently handsome and the ambassadress young 
enough, for the intimacy to excite more obser- 
vation than she surmised ; and while he was 
assisting to remove her shawl in the cloak- 
room ot the Palazzo Pictracatella, all present 
stood aloof, as if in deference to an established 
liaison. 

While delivering to the gorgeous chasseur 
her excellency's shawl and snow shoes, to be 
forthcoming afier the ball, Cleve became the 
object of observation to soroo English ladies 
who were waiting to receive a number in ex- 
change for iheir cloaks. Not that they recog- 
nized him. Dazzled by the brilliancy of the 
scene, bewildered by the prospect of a new 
fete in a new country, and doubtful till a few 
hours before of obtaining an invitation, Mrs. 
Hecksworth was little likely to surmise that, 
in the attendant of one of the greatest ladies of 
Naples, she beheld the humble protegi of her 
late brother. 

To the two girls, Cleve was a perfect 
stranger; and though their mother fancied 
that the face of the handsome young man who 
was giving his arm to the lady in the blue crape 
dress so profusely trimmed with diamonds was 
not unfamiliar to her, her attention was divided 
between the brilliant attire of the countess 
and the expressive countenance of her com- 
panion. 

On the part of Cleve, on the other hand, the 
recognition was instantaneous. The color 
that oversoread his sallow cheeks, even to the 
roots of iris hair, avouched that the presence 
of his benefactress had cowed his better part 
of man ! 

In spite of the distinctions to which he had 
worked his way, and though the chosen cava- 
lier of one of the most admired and highborn 
women of the day, no sooner had he caught 
sight of Mrs. Hecksworth, than he subsided in 
his own estimation into the ragged gardener's 
boy, weeding the flower-borders at Bilslon 
Hall! 

He could have found it in his heart to sink 
upon his knee before her and beseech her not 
be too hard on the work of her hands ; not, a 
second time, to humiliate him by rendering one 
of the kindest and sweetest of human beings 
the instrument of her contemptuous usage. 
Bttti this very thought, this odious reminis- 
cence, brought with it the painful recollection 
of Lucy's illness. She could not be in danger, 
indeed, or her mother and sisters *«uld scarce- 
ly have the heart to attend a gay entertain- 
ment But the indisposition must be severe 
which, at her age, and with her attractions, for- 
bade her participation in the pleasures of so 
brilliant a fete. 

What would be have grVen to be reassured ! 
What would he have given for the power of 
interrogating, unknown and unsuspected, those 



two shy girls ; who, though far from equalling 
many of the beauties present, were to him the 
fairest of all; from exhibiting in their air and 
manner soiriething of-a family resemblance to 
their elder sister. 

Chance favored his wishes. The Princess 
de Pietracatclla. to whom the newly, arrived 
English were presented on their entrance, and 
who, like most well-bred foreigners, was anx- 
ious to render her house agreeable to foreign 
guests, instantly looked round for partners of 
their own naiion for the Miss Hecks worths. 
On applying to Cleve, who was standing near 
at hand with the countess, he was luckily able 
to excuse himself on the pica that he never 
danced ; for well could he conceive the indig- 
nation with which the haughty lady of Bilston, 
whom he was persuaded recognized and dis- 
dained to notice him, would resent his pre- 
sumption in pretending to the band of one of 
her daughters. 

When the princess returned to express her 
polite regrets to the strangers, Mrs. Hecks- 
worth seized the opportunity to make an apol- 
ogy in the name of her elder daughter. Accus- 
tomed to find the heiress the chief object of 
attention, she was persuaded that an invitation 
had been vouchsafed by the princess only for 
the sake of Lucy. 

" I regret to learn that one of your family is 
indisposed," replied the noble hostess, vexed 
that the troublesome Englishwoman could not 
proceed at once into the ball-room, and leave 
her at liberty to do the honors of her house to 
new guests ; *• our climate is highly restorative. 
I trust it will 1/3 beneficial to your daughter.** 

A moment afterwards, Jervis, whose heart 
was full at hearing this unequivocal allusion to 
Lucy, met the eye of Mrs. Hecksworth so 
distinctly, that he could not with propriety- 
abstain from a profound bow ; and the marked 
deference with which it was returned con- 
vinced him, and truly, that she had not the 
slightest recollection of his person. It was 
not such a courtesy she would have bestowed 
on aunt Morris's nephew ! It was not such 
a smile she would have vouchsafed to Jervis 
Cleve ! 

She was evidently embarrassed at finding 
herself almost without acquaintance in the busy 
throng. The foolish habit of the Mr. and Mrs. 
Marmaduke Smith and Sir Thomas and Lady 
Turniptop class of the community, of discuss- 
ing among themselves personages they do not 
know, and fetes to which they are not invited, 
had led her to suppose that the whole English 
society of Naples would be assembled at the 
princess's ball; whereas scarcely a doien 
were present, and those strangers to the 
Hecksworths. 

Right glad, therefore, was she, in the crush 
of the first doorway, to encourage the approach 
of the handsome young Englishman who had 
bowed to ber, by a few common-place remarks 
on the brilliancy of the entertainment, and 
heat of the rooms. 

The rejoinder of Cleve was uttered with a 
degree of reserve which, from her experience 
of the insults offered by young Englishmen of 
fashion to chaperons on the look-out tor partners 
for their daughters, she attributed to hautowr. 
But she was not the worse disposed towards 
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him from fancying him privileged to be im- 
pertinent. 

With the view to give herself a countenance 
alter the rebuff she had received, on emerging 
rrom the doorway into a small saloon bung 
with yellow damask and gold, decorated with 
bouquets of choice exotics, and still untenanted, 
Mrs. Hecksworth hastened to take possession 
of one of the stately fauteuils ranged round the 
room; motioning to her daughters to place 
themselves on -a sofa by her side. There sat 
the stately lady, fanning herself with consider- 
able dignity, regardless of the stream of bril- 
liant guests flowing onward through the room 
to the sallc tie bal. 

The two girls, unused to such large assem- 
blies, fancied — it might be fancy, that they 
were surveyed by the spectators with some- 
thing of a supercilious smile ; and Mrs. Hecks- 
worth distinctly saw Lady Clara Heathcote 
shrug her shoulders as she hastened on to the 
ball-room. 

Still, however, they had no reason to surmise 
that anything was amiss ; and Cleve, mucli as 
he longed to apprise them that they were guilty 
of a breach of etiquet, stood watching them 
from the further doorway, dreading to find the 
family of Lucy exposed to criticism, yet not 
daring to intrude his insignificance on the only 
persons present entitled to hold him of small 
account. 

Mrs. Hecksworth would never forgive him 
if he proved her guilty of ill-breeding ! 

At length, the sound of a national air that 
reached him from the orchestra of the ball- 
room, inspired him with courage ; and he ap- 
proached the English party with an air of res- 
pectful deference. 

44 J fear, madam, you will think me guilty of 
great presumption in addressing you," said he. 
44 But you are probably unaware that this room 
is reserved for the royal family. The court is 
expected here to-night. The king and queen, 
I believe, have this moment arrived." 

Starting from the place she had usurped, 
without pausing for a word of reply, Mrs. 
Hecksworth invited her daughters to follow 
her; nor was it till the party had made a 
hasty exit from the chamber that she turned to 
thank her friendly counsellor for his interpo- 
sition. 

But though Cleve remained at her side, it 
was ao moment for explanation. As they en- 
tered the adjacent room by one door, their 
majesties, escorted by the Prince and Prin- 
cess di Pietracatella, made their appearance 
by the door opposite; the young and lovely 
queen addressing a few words' of compliment, 
as she passed, to the various ladies who 
had the honor of being known to her, and 
who were ranged in a formal line on either 
side. 

The presence of the royal family was of too 
frequent occurrence just then at the ministerial 
and diplomatic fetes, to excite much sensation. 
Still, nappy were those distinguished by the 
smiles of the sovereign ; unhappy those who 
had not enjoyed the honors of presentation. 
Though such were of course occasionally pre- 
sent, etiquet required that they should so 
regulate their movements as not to excite the 
and inquiries of the king and queen. 



Yet Mrs. Hecksworth, in her gold torban and 
family diamonds, stood there aa irretrievably 
exposed as the figure of Queen Anne in St. 
Paul's churchyard ! Where her gracious host- 
ess wished her, at that moment, it is difficult 
to say ; persuaded as she was that new English 
faces would provoke the curiosity of the king, 
and that she might as well attempt to pro* 
nounce the name of the Chief Rabbi as that 
which, at the instance of Baron Rothschild, 
she had inscribed on the invitation card of the 
8 1 ranger. 

Nor was the situation of Mrs. Hecksworth 
much more enviable. She knew herself to be 
out of place, without the power of escape. In 
spite of appearances, all her audacity at that 
moment lay in her authoritative-looking turban. 
Her very breath was oppressed with perturba- 
tion ; and a gentle moisture rose perceptibly 
on the brows of the two terrified girls, who had 
not yet been presented, even in their own coun- 
try ; and for whom kings and queens were still 
personages with crowns on their heads, ami 
death-warrants in their pockets. 

Just, however, as Prince Pietracatella waa 
marshaling the way towards the yellow damask 
saloon, just as the queen had reached the spot 
where the stately Englishwoman, upright as 
Trajan's column, had taken up her position, the 
fine countenance of Jervis Cleve, who had re- 
treated a few steps into the background, caught 
the eye of her majesty. Stopping short with s> 
gracious smile, she addressed him in English, 
which no one who listened to the sweetness of 
her accent could have wished more correctly 
spoken. 

44 We shall hope to bear of you soon at 
Portia," said she. " The king has given orders 
that every facility should be afforded you. We 
are fortunate, sir, to have you at Naples at 
such a moment." 

A profound bow acknowledged bis deep sense 
of her royal graciousness ; far less profound, 
however, than the one he had dedicated to Mrs. 
Hecksworth. When the royal party quitted 
the room, where all were standing during their 
transit, he was careful to escape in an opposite 
direction ; afraid, at that moment, of beholding 
the discomfited face of the mother of Lucy. 
He still felt, it was a weak and pitiful feeling; 
as though the honors heaped upon him were 
a sort of offence to Mrs. Hecksworth ! 

Count Adolph von Stahremberg was luckily 
pleased to join the waltz which struck up a 
moment afterwards ; when it became his duty 
to hold himself at the disposal of the countess* 
in case she should require his arm. 

44 Who is yonder imperial looking country- 
woman of yours r demanded she, beckoning 
him to approach her. 44 At one time, I was 
afraid she was going to dispute the way with 
the king and queen !" 

** The lady is a stranger here." 

14 But surely the rules of common politeness- 
are the same at Naples, London, everywhere? 
Admit that your English great ladies are not 
the civilest in the world ! Vienna possesses 
traditions concerning one of your ambassa- 
dresses, which, if inserted as incidents in a 
farce, people would devide to be too preposter- 
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"Mrs. Hecksworth, madam, is not a grtof 
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lady, but a country lady/' replied Cleve with an 
apologetic smile. 

" Une provinciate ? J'aurais du m*en douter. 
But in that case, what is she doing here !" 

" I am the last person who ought to question 
her right to be anywhere ! " replied the candid 
* Monsieur Gervais," " since but for her I had 
been still a clod !" 

"Est-il possible that Madame Axvoss is 
the Madame de Warens, of whom you once 
spoke to me V f demanded the giddy countess. 
And Jervis, unversed in the memoirs of Jean 
Jacques, and concluding the name thus used to 
imply a patroness of benefactress, simply re- 
plied in the 'affirmative. 

" I ascribed to you a very different percep- 
tion of the beautiful !" rejoined her excellency, 
with an air of compassion, "but there is no 
accounting for tastes. At some earlier period, 
your Madame de Warens was perhaps what my 
Neapolitan maid calls stupendissima bcllissima." 

Suspecting that he had misunderstood her 
previous interrogation, Cleve was eager to ex- 
plain. But this was impossible. The Austrian 
ambassadress was too great a lady and the ball 
too grand a ball, to leave her many moments of 
•the evening unsurrounded by a host of admirers. 

At length, while leaning on the arm of Cleve, 
on her return from the supper-table, the atten- 
tion of the master of the house being absorbed 
by his royal guests, poor Jervis contrived, with 
his usual truthful earnestness, to make her un- 

• derstand that she had misinterpreted his words. 

" I trust it is for the vindication of your taste, 
rather than of the lady's character, you are 
.thus explicit V said she, a little sick of the 
subject. "I admit that I was shocked at the 
heinousness of your choice." 

" Without reference, madam, to my personal 
-obligations to Mrs. Hecksworth," resumed 
Cleve, gravely, " she holds, as the mother of— 
of such daughters — too honorable a position to 
be trifled with. And so far am I from being 
entitled to speak or think of her with familiarity, 
that I verily believe she regards me as scarcely 
on a par with her servants." 

" We must try to enlarge the poor soul's per- 
ceptions during her sojourn in Naples !" replied 
the Countess von Adlerberg. " Should an op- 
portunity occur, present her to me. Doating 
upon conversions of any kind, it would be an 
unspeakable triumph to enlighten the views of 
so rare an avis as a bigot of the nineteenth 
century." 

Scarcely had the countess signified a request, 
arising from the discovery suggested by her 
tact and knowledge of the world, of the relative 
position of the patroness and proUgi, than the 
movements of the throng emerging from the 
supper-room, brought them in contact with Mrs. 
Hecksworth and her two daughters ; unescort- 
ed, unsupported, and consequently nervous and 
awkward, like most persona making their way 
in a new society. 

A few words addressed to Cleve, as she pass- 

• ed, by the uneasy chaperon, indicated that his 
notice would be acceptable. Still, he hesitated 
to obey the orders of the Countess von Adler- 
berg ; for still, the Hochgtborne lady of the Aus- 
trian ambassador, with all her privileges of 
precedency, remained a less important person 
ki his eyes than the mother of Lucy ! 



But his embarrassment served only to 
lighten the mind of his noble friend to bis 
humiliation; and she instantly renewed her 
commands, in such terms as left him no alter- 
native. The presentation was made ; and at 
the proposition of the countess, the party took 
possession together of the nearest seats at 
hand. 

Gladly would Cleve have effected his escape 
from the little coterie. But it was impossible. 
The countess entreated him to remain. 

And now, however amended in experience 
of the ways of the world by his recent noviciate 
in society of the highest order, inexpressible 
was his surprise at the mutual deportment of 
the two ladies, whose every word and move- 
ment had, just then, interest in his eyes. 

Accustomed to see the ambassadress in the 
familiar intimacy of domestic life, he had not 
supposed it possible she could assume, at will, 
an air of such consummate dignity. To the 
English squiress, she was not merely gracious, 
but affable. Not more regally condescending 
the deportment of the high-bred Queen of Na- 
ples towards himself! 

The demeanor of Mrs. Hecksworth towards 
the ambassadress, on the other hand, was all 
but servile. The woman so stiff in her own 
circle, so haughty towards himself, was abject 
in her submission to the great lady ; coinciding 
in all her opinions — conceding to all her propo- 
sitions — watching the very inclination of her 
eye as an indication of her pleasure or caprice. 

Jervis did not pause to consider the cause of 
her meanness ; or that Mrs. Hecksworth was 
conciliating the good will of one of the leading 
personages of Naples, only to promote the plea- 
sures and interests of her children. All he 
experienced was regret that the mother of Lucy 
should sink so low, as he felt she must be doing, 
in the estimation of the Countess von Adler- 
berg. Grateful for the kindnesses her excel- 
lency had lavished on Aim, whose attitude to- 
wards her had been so different, he feared she 
must despise his countrywoman as a slavish 
toady. 

Impossible to guess ! All that was denoted 
in her manner was friendship for himself. Her 
appeals to the opinion of " ce cher Monsieur Ger- 
vais," formed her only reply to the tirades of 
Mrs. Hecksworth ; treating him more like a 
friend than an acquaintance — more like a rela- 
tion than a friend. And while Helen and Julia, 
who sat devouring the conversation with opei 
ears and mouths, noted the fine expression 
which the excitement of animated conversation 
imparted to his countenance, their mother se- 
cretly set him down as a personage of the high- 
est importance. 

" Can you inform me," said she, rushing t* 
Lady Clara Heathcote, the moment Madams 
von Adlerberg quitted the room on his arm, to 
take her departure, "the name of the very 
agreeable Englishman who is with the Austrian 
ambassadress this evening V 

'•An Englishman t Surely you know Mr. 
Heathcote by sight 1 It must have' been Mr. 
Heathcote !" 

** No ! a much younger man than Mr. Heath- 
cote !" 

" Then it was the person whom Marsan and 
Percy Knox call VEtoile Polaire, a man who- 
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is written a wonderful book about Pompeii 
ad Herculaneum, and the temples and worship 
r the ancients, and been elected member of 
11 the academies and universities in Italy. He 
, the right-hand of Bonncci and at Angelo." 
"A literary man, then!" exclaimed Mrs. 
ecksworth, glancing at her daughters with an 
r of consternation-— a/mo*/ of disgust. 
44 Yes, a wonderful Hon at Naples, and as 
ipular as poor Sir William Gell." 
44 Jkrtis Clitb !" faltered the lady of Bilston, 
ith a crest-fallen countenance. " How true 
is, that on the continent one cannot be too 
tutious about making English acquaintance !" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

ne de plantet chetives et languissantes, pales et pene- 
trees, se »ont epanoules dan* ce perpetuel prinlemps; se 
torn relevees belles et rivanles, trensplantees dans e* 
paradis! De la Touch*. 

Newton— Euclid— floe old ghosts! 

Noble books of old Greek learning ! . 
Te have left huge aches behind- 
Head sod heart and brain are burning, 
All ambltkms to attain 

Wealth and fa dm— the specious bubble- 
Up I climbed to Wisdom's steeps, 
. And got a tall, boy, for my trouble. 

Th« satisfaction with which the more liberal 
Dcy welcomed on the morrow, tidings so ex- 
seding her expectations of the prosperity of 
e family protigi, experienced some drawback 
om the misgivings inspired by bis position as 
garded the Austrian ambassadress. 

Were his honors really the fruit of his labors 1 
fas his celebrity a mere tribute to his genius 1 
r had the Fairford youth degenerated into the 
j of fashion ; promoted for his striking per- 
>nal appearance, rather than from intellectual 
iperiority, to the notice of royalty and favor 
fthe great 1 

Still more dispiriting than these misgivings 
ere the ejaculations of Mrs. Hecksworth con- 
Hiring the presumption which had enabled 
te laborer's son to overleap the barriers divi- 
ing him from the aristocratic classes of so- 
iety. 

« I do not mean that his manners are excep- 
onable now be is there" said she. " But con- 
eive the effrontery of my garden-boy ever pre- 
siding to the attentions of ambassadresses!" 

44 It is not your garden-boy, my dear mother, 
Qt the senior wrangler of St. John's — the man 
too monopolized all the prizes of his year — 
ie author of the Essay on the Domestic Life 
fthe Romans, who — " 

" Yes, yes ! I am aware of his claims/' in- 
Trupted her mother. " But it is for um to un- 
did them, and not kirn. After all, they do not 
iter his condition. His old father and aunt are 
Qt the less two illiterate peasants. And he 
light not to lose sight of them, when he intrudes 
ito society so far above him." 

41 1 cannot consider him an intruder," ob- 
Jrved Lucy in a low voice. 

" And I am sure no one seemed to think bim 
J, last night," added her sister Julia, who was 
Ot a little charmed by the good looks of the 
tmntess's protege. " Even that snappish wo- 
tao, Lady Clara Heathcote, allowed Monsieur 
lervais to be extremely pleasing in his man- 
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44 And before we entertained a suspicion who 
he was," addded Helen, "you said yourself, 
mamma, that he was a remarkably elegant 
young man." 

44 Yes ! because I was then unable to contrast 
his manners with his rank and fortunes. I 
judged him in the abstract. Bear in mind, my 
dear Helen," continued the pompous lady, more 
sententiously, "that in our judgment upon per- 
sons or circumstances, the fitness of things is 
the first point to be considered." 

The young ladies looked grave, as became 
young ladies undergoing a maternal admonition. 
Lucy alone remained unshaken ; neither from 
presumption, nor perversity, but the desire to 
see her mother more generous in her interpre- 
tation of one, their connexion with whom consti- 
tuted, in her opinion, one of the finest feathers 
in their cap. She could not bear to see Mrs. 
Hecksworth, who was vain of so many paltry 
advantages and proud of such trivial distinc- 
tions, blind to the fact that her band had raised 
one of the most gifted minds of Goo's creation 
from darkness to sunshine. Dearly as she 
loved her mother, she could not fancy her enti- 
tled to renounce the credit of such an action. 

"If, instead of obtaining university honor* 
and the notice of the great," pleaded she, in 
reply to a still more contemptuous stricture 
aimed by her mother at poor Jervis, " his tal- 
ents, like the shrewdness or boldness of some 
speculator, had achieved fortune — if his genius 
were repaid with riches, instead of fame, yon 
would not surely rebuke him as presumptuous,, 
for enjoying the fruit of his exertional Yoa 
would not consider him bound to go in rags, 
and bestow his money on some public charity t 
And why be more miserly of the unsubstantial 
honors of society, which cost nothing to those 
who award them, and convey but as little per- 
manent advantage to those who receive !" 

Instinctively, Mrs. Hecksworth glanced to- 
wards her two younger daughters, as much as to 
say, " your independence of opinion, Lucy, I am 
forced to put up with — undue advantages of for- 
tune having enabled you to overlook my author- 
ity. But do not corrupt the two poor girls 
whose inheritance your seniority has frustra- 
ted !" 

She contented herself, however, with observ- 
ing aloud — " The doctrines of the day, my* 
dear, have obtained a bold upon your imagina- 
tion, only too natural at your age. As yoa 
grow older, you will grow wiser. Like yoa, I 
was. once discontented with the established 
order of things. Like you, I was a reformer. 
But I have learned better now." 

44 On the contrary, my dear mother, I am 
perfectly eeUixJUd with the order of things," ar- 
gued Miss Hecksworth. " The world has grown 
almost as liberal as I could wish. Everything 
tends towards a fair equalization of rights — a 
fair fusion of classes. I am quite content. I 
should be sorry to see the reformation of society 
progress more rapidly — for all sudden changes 
are liable to a reaction. All I regret is, to find 
a person I revere desirous of restoring the big- 
otries of former times. It is you, dear mother, 
and not I, who disapprove of finding the Fair- 
ford youth an object of general regard." 

44 Not of general regard. I am satisfied that 
he should be regarded. What I dv«4^\^H^SaL 
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Ilia advancement to a place in society above 
bis proper sphere. 11 

44 But what is his proper sphere 1 Certainly 
not his native village, and the company of the 
exciseman and tax-gatherer! To that, you 
have rendered him superior." 

44 His sphere is that of schoolmasters, pro- 
fessors, artists, professional men. 1 ' 

44 But the sphere of professional men often 
rises to the foot of the throne," persisted Lucy. 
" Generals, admirals, bishops, chancellors, as 
the head of their several professions, are ad- 
mitted into the highest society ; and why not 
the first man of letters, the first man of science 
of the day 1" 

44 1 will not pretend to dispute with you, 
Lucy," cried Mrs. Hecksworth, getting very 
angry, because out-argued. " I can only re- 
peat my regret at hearing you adopt the 
dangerous jargon of the disaffected classes. It 
is unbecoming your age, it is unbecoming your 
situation in life. It is an extension of the 
leveling principles which have brought so 
many of the countries of Europe to the verge 
of a revolution." 

44 1 think you will admit, mamma," pleaded 
one of the younger girls, "that whether Mr. 
Jervis Clove's admission into society be right 
or wrong, it has not emboldened him to forget 
his obligations to you 7 It was not Ait fault if 
we mistook him ! It was not his fault if we 

Kid him too much attention. Nothing could 
more distant or respectful than his man- 
ners." 

44 Because he knew himself to be thoroughly 
in my power ! Conceive what would be the 
consequences to him, were I to proclaim his 
real condition and circumstances !" 

44 1 am much mistaken if he ever concealed 
them !" said Lucy warmly. " What would he 
gain by concealing them] His greatness re- 
sults from his very littleness. It is what you 
term his real condition, that is his former condi- 
tion, which makes him so great a wonder." 

41 You will have an opportunity of judging 
for yourself, Lucy," said her sister Julia, who 
had already enlisted herself in the cause of 
Cleve. "For before mamma had the least 
idea who he was, when she fancied him a Sir 
Gervas Somebody, she invited him to call 
upon her." 

44 By which invitation he will doubtless has- 
ten to profit," said Mrs. Hecksworth, reddening, 
with an air of vexation, " though he ought to 
be aware of my mistake." 

44 Too well aware of it, I suspect, to show 
himself here !" said Lucy. " I hope so. Never 
shall I forget that scene at Bilston ! Never 
•hall I forget your commissioning me to — but 
bo matter! It is not worth thinking of 

44 If I were addicted to betting," replied her 
mother, " I would risk a wager that before I 
leave Naples, young Cleve will take care to let 
me see and bear enough of the vogue he has 
managed to obtain, and that we shall have him 
here in the course of the morning." 

Lucy thought not ; but she said nothing. A 
few minutes afterwards, his card was placed in 
her mother's hand. 

" I am at home to visitors ! Tell the porter, 
Thomas, that I am at home to-day to visitors !" 



repeated she to the English footman by 
the card was brought into the room. 

44 The gentleman did not ask to coxae in, 
ma'am. I saw him myself. He merely asked 
after your health and Miss Hecks worth's." 

Lucy would have given much for courage to 
demand a more explicit account — whether the 
inquiry regarded Mist Hecksworth's health, or 
the Miss Hecksworths'. But it was impossible. 
She was left as much in doubt concerning the 
discrimination of Thomas in numbers and 
cases, as in the powers of memory of Cleve. 

Meanwhile the orders issued by Mrs. Hecks- 
worth entailed the annoyance of a visit from 
George Joddrell. Instead of the mild, reserv- 
ed, plainly-dressed Monsieur Gervais, Thomas 
fancied himself to be fulfilling his lady's inten- 
tions by ushering into the room what Cowper 
calls 

A fine puK-gentleman, that's all perfeme. 

With more fur upon his coat, more velvet 
embossed on his satin cravat, more varnish on 
his boots, and more mirific balsam on his hair 
than might have served a regiment of Life 
Guards and the window at White's, George 
Joddrell threw himself awkwardly into a chair, 
embarrassed into talking louder and more 
emptily than usual by the consciousness of his 
murderous intentions. 

For, sooth to say, though his views were 
those of a decided fortune-hunter, he was net 
unprepossessed by the sweetness of Lucy's 
countenance and frankness of her manner; 
and on seeing her again, was struck by the 
improvement which a sojourn of several months 
on the continent had effected in her dress and 
appearance. He saw at a glance that he should 
be by no means ashamed to produce her in 
society as his wife. 

44 1 have just been hearing from my mother 
and sisters," said Lucy, in order to divert the 
unpleasant stare in which he was indulging at 
her expense, " an account of their gaieties last 
night at Princess Pietracatella's ball." 

44 You were not there, then !" 

44 1 am too feeble, or too lazy, to go to balls." 

44 Quite right ! I never go to them myself 
Balls are the greatest bore on earth. A ball is 
only a party, noisier, hotter, and. dustier them 
other parties." 

44 1 can assure you, Mr. Joddrell, that the fll* 
of last night was a very brilliant one," inter- 
posed Mrs. Hecksworth, fancying thai the lest 
she bad enjoyed it, the more it waa deserving 
to be enjoyed. 

44 1 dare say— for those who like that sort of 
thing!" rejoined her visitor. 44 But I abber 
dancing. The example of the I-o-waya, Ojib- 
beways, and all the aavagea Catlin brings o?er 
to amuse greater savages than themselves* 
fully establish my theory that dancing ia only 
good to put one in a passion. These redskins, 
who follow the dictates of nature, dance them- 
selves into the state of excitement enabling 
them to butcher their enemies. With «*, 
the contrary, it is a stimulant that incites 
pie to attack their friends.' 1 

44 We bad not much opportunity of dancing' 
ourselves into a rage last night at Prineese 
Pietracatella's," observed the candid Julia, 
14 for we scarcely knew any one there.*' 

44 1 should be surprised if yon did, from tto 
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sample I saw of tne company," retorted Jod- 
drell. " I met yesterday, at the Montebello's, 
ai Englishman, a positive adventurer, who 
bragged of going to the ball, like some school- 
boy invited to his dancing-master's !" 

"You allude, I dare say, to a Mr. Jervis 
C]eveV said Mrs. Hecks worth, glancing with 
an air of triumph at Lucy. 

" Precisely. You perhaps know something 
about him ; foe I fancy he comes from your 
part of the country!" 

44 Mr. CleTe's father, and father's father, 
were hedgers and ditchers on the estate of Mr. 
Hecksworth," replied the unrelenting lady, 
while the color of her daughter rose to her 
temples. " I myself gave this young man his 
first schooling.' 1 

44 For which, I suppose, he thanks you, as 
such people usually do, by pushing past you, 
and throwing up the dust in your face?" added 
Joddrell, playing with his glove buttons. 

44 It would certainly better become him to 
abstain from society where he is likely to meet 
us," replied Mrs. Hecksworth, feeling her con- 
sequence redoubled. 

4( It might render oar company very unaccep- 
table if he did !" — rejoined Lucy, indignant at 
the means of attack afforded by her mother 
against a person so deserving, and so guiltless 
of offence. 

44 On my honor, Miss Hecksworth, you are 
too indulgent '."-—cried George. "You are 
nearly as bad as my sisters ; who, because 
when drivfng out one day last summer (while 
staying at my grandfather's at Hindon), they 
-were struck with the picturesque appearance of 
an old house, and obtained the refreshment of 
some dry bread and pump water from this man's 
-vulgar family " 

14 Not vulgar !" interrupted Lucy — " only 
simple— only peasants*!" 

** Have thought proper," added George, with- 
out noticing her interruption — 44 to charge them- 
selves with a parcel of drawings for this fellow 
— I beg bis pardon— this traveling fellow. That 
application, Miss Hecksworth, even you would 
not dispute!" — said he, fancying he had devised 
something amazingly clever. 

44 To dispatch drawings to Italy," observed 
Mrs. Hecksworth, " seems rather like sending 
coals to Newcastle !— But I dare say those poor 
Cleves imagine Naples to be somewhere in the 
West Indies." 

44 How I should like to see the drawings !" 
said Lucy. 4< I dare say they are done by that 
pleasing-looking sister of Mr. Cleve, whom I 
used to see at church." 

14 Precisely ! — a deuced pretty girl — the very 
•damsel with whom my sisters chose to make 
acquaintance! — As to tbe drawings, depend 
upon it they are not worth your curiosity, or I 
would ask my sisters to show them to you be- 
fore they dispatched them to their destination 
(for till the dinner yesterday we did not know 
where this great luminary was to be heard of!) 
They are merely sketches of bis father's cot- 
tage, and some scene in the neighborhood. Now 
1 think of it, it was a dell in your park at Bilston. 

Lucy Hecksworth did not choose to admit to 
such a person as their visitor, how much her 
interest in the subject was increased by this 



41 Do Lady Hillingdon and your sisters pass 
the remainder of the winter here, Mr. Joddrell V 
inquired Mrs. Hecksworth, apprehensive that, 
by dwelling too much on the Cleves, something 
might lead to the disclosure of her blunders of 
the preceding night. 

44 Yes — I fancy so. Yes, probably. We 
shall stay till the end of the Carnival ; and then 
make off with the rest of the English, to Rome, 
for the Holy week. And you ?" 

" Our movements depend upon the health of 
my eldest daughter," replied Mrs. Hecksworth, 
glancing at Lucy, whose cheeks were covered 
at that moment by so vivid a flush, as, unless 
it were hectic, argued little necessity for a 
milder climate. 

George Joddrell was fully justified in observ- 
ing, " If your sojourn in Italy depend on the 
state of Miss Htcksworth's health, we must not 
hope for the pleasure of your company." 

44 Lucy is a different creature since we came 
abroad," replied Mrs. Hecksworth, seeing that 
her daughter was annoyed at so direct a com- 
pliment. 4< She has been stronger and better 
ever since we left home." 
% " I don't wonder !" cried George, unguardedly. 
44 In England, women die of the spleen ! — What 
can exceed the dullness of our country-life, 
unless during the sporting season, when people 
fill their houses with company. In my opinion, 
no greater blunder than our system of life ! 
The first thing a rich Englishman does is to 
place himself in the centre of a gloomy park- 
planting himself in — building out the road— im- 
muring himself from observation on every side, 
as if self-condemned to so many years of soli- 
tary confinement. Our country-houses are 
cells, on a handsome scale. Whereas a for- 
eigner surrounds himself with the habitations 
of others. His chateau stands on the outskirts 
of a large town, within reach of social pleas- 
ures ; and as soon as the leaves are off the 
trees, away he goes to the capital, in search 
of cheerful society and theatrical entertain- 
ments." 

44 Even foreigners, however, admit the Eng- 
lish vie de chiteau to constitute the pleasantest 
society in tbe world." 

44 To constitute the most characteristic fea- 
ture of English life !" emended George. " But it 
chiefly excites their admiration as proving that 
hundreds of nohle families, in England, are rich 
enough to accomplish that to which few for- 
eign princes can pretend." 

44 Our Chatsworths, Alnwicks, and Badmin- 
tons must certainly surprise them 1" added Mm. 
Hecksworth. 

44 Surprise is not always a pleasurable sensa- 
tion," retorted George. " I should be surprised 
if I saw a crocodile peeping from under your 
sofa, instead of what I presume to be Miss 
Hecksworth 's lap-dog ! However," continued 
he (while Julia stooped to extricate her sister's 
pet), 44 such houses as those yon name cannot 
be cited as a sample of average English life :— 
and even they are only visited by foreigners on 
gala occasions. What I complain of so con- 
foundedly in our psalm-singing kingdom, is the 
monotony of a regular country neighborhood, 
where people live nine months out of the twelve, 
like rabbits in their burrows, enlivened ool* to* 
oocaalonal farm*! tins* \ftataa%&&. 
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fag morning visits — such people, in short, as 
my grandfather's family at Hindon." 

"Not having the honor of knowing them, or 
the pleasure of having seen their place," replied 
Lucy, more formally than was her wont, " it 
would be presumptuous to pronounce upon their 
means of amusement. But they have at least 
the advantage of a pretty neighborhood ; and I 
am myself old-fashioned enough to fancy that 
nothing in this world approaches so near su- 
preme felicity as English country life." 

No one replied. Mrs. Hecksworth, remem- 
bering the eagerness testified by her daughter 
to escape from Bilston, secretly accused her of 
inconsistency ; while Joddrell exclaimed within 
himself—" All up with my chance! — To take 
that crotchet into her bead, the girl must cer- 
tainly be in love !" 

He had, however, nothing to complain of in 
his mode of reception. Lucy expressed herself 
eager for the renewal of her acquaintance with 
his sisters;* and Mrs. Hecksworth apprised 
him of the number of her box at San Carlo, and 
took leave of the only son of Lord Hillingdon, 
as became the mother of three unmarried 
daughters. g? 

Meanwhile Jervis Cleve was jogging in a 
caUssino on his road to Portici ! 

Gladly had he profited by the gracious inti- 
mation of the queen to hasten to a spot, to him 
already so propitious. For any other object 
but that of scientific discovery, to quit Naples, 
even for a day, would have required explana- 
tion, both to others and himself. But thanks 
to the interference of no less an instrument 
than a volcano, he was not forced to admit, even 
in the deepest of his reveries, that he was fly- 
ing before the face of Lucy, like some shepherd 
before that of the descending divinities of 
Greece. From all he had undergone, he found 
that he had not courage to behold her face to 
face. 

He had not established himself many hours, 
however, at the inn at Portici, before he re- 
pented his precipitancy. A Richmond or 
Greenwich hotel, or a cake-house at Winder- 
mere or Killarney in winter-time, could scarcely 
be more comfortless. Such of the curious as 
were drawn thither by the inflamed condition of 
the mountain contented themselves with a 
morning visit, returning to their homes at Naples 
to sleep ; so that Jervis experienced all the for- 
lornness which follows the transition from a 
peopled and brilliant capital to the stillness of 
the country — or that duller than country, a 
email unfrequented town. 

So hurried had been his departure, that the 
packet brought by the Miss Joddrells from his 
sister had not yet reached his hands ; and 
poor Jane having relied upon the long letter 
thus dispatched, he remained without news 
from home. 

" At Glebestone, too, they have forgotten me !" 
mused he, after vainly endeavoring to find in a 
book some substitute for human voices. " How, 
in fact, should they interest themselves in one 
whose vagrant habits they doubtless attrihute to 
want of affection. Poor Jane ! Poor Jenny ! 
If I were but sure that the tastes with which I 
have endowed her have not turned to her dis- 
advantage, that the dragon's teeth were not 
rising up to war against her peace ! Perhaps 



she feels herself as lonely and miserable among' 
those with whom she has not a taste in common, 
as I in this dreary place ! But no ! the ground 
she treads, is familiar to her. The trees tic 
looks on are those which shaded her childhood. 
The church which every Sabbath witnesses her 
pious prayers, is that under the shadow of 
whose walls our poor mother is lying. She 
cannot be as lonely as /am. Italy, so beauti- 
ful, so entrancing, so reflective of the glorious 
skies that hover above it, Italy, of which in my 
college days I used to dream as something un- 
attainable, something as far removed from me 
as the times of its Roman greatness, now that 
I have reached it, throws me back only mors 
bitterly on myself. I have enjoyed all that in- 
tense communion with the beautiful in mate- 
rial nature can afford ; and find it insufficient 
to quicken the pulses of my heart, or gratify the 
factitious longings inspired by education. And 
now, what remains 1 An alien here, in my 
own country scarcely Usm an alien, forgotten by 
those of kindred blood, and forbidden to ally 
myself with those of kindred spirit, the corpse 
in its shroud is not more helplessly alone !" 

" Good !" will perhaps exclaim some stout- 
minded reader. *' In just such a mood of 
mind are great enterprises engendered. Knowl- 
edge is a jealous master, who requires a man 
to leave kith and kin, and follow only km. A 
scholar isolated from personal ties and ex- 
trinsic influence, like Jervis Cleve, has apace 
for the wings of his ambition to expand, and 
leisure for abstractedness *>f study to lead to 
the highest results." . 

No ! Again and again, Np-! .That the human 
mind may attain perfection, the human heart 
must be at ease, " il /out etre en paix awee die*, 
avec Us hommes, et avee soi-mime." Though 
deferred to by colleges, and honored by the 
smiles of royalty, Jervis Cleve waa, on the 
contrary, at issue with himself and others. 
During his absence from Naples, moreover, 
new shoots had sprung upon bis hedge of thorns. 
His departure afforded as much advantage to 
his enemies, as regret to his friends. 

While the solitary man, in the intervals of 
scientific research, — 

Roulait dans ton esprit les futures anuses, 
Se ressouvenont dc l'avenir, 

Fairfax and his pupil, and his pupil 1 * evil 
genius, had arrived suddenly at Naples ! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Des quatre salmi* de la vie humaine— enfance, 
age uiOr, vielllene, — l'knfanck constsiv en pTeun ; u, 
jKCKKfiss, en contrarieies d'ainour; l'asb hub, en 
ambitions et labours ; la yikillkssk en Infirmlttt et 
regiels: — souflrance quadruple ! CSat. I/Emmyo*. 

Oh ! age has weary days 

And nichts o' sleepless pain. 
Thou golden time o' youthful prime, 

Why coin's! thou not again f 

A mind at war with itself is apt to find in 
society only aggravations of its strife. But 
situated as Jervis was at that moment, in con- 
tact with the grandest features and attributes 
of nature, it was impossible for his personal 
tribulations to retain the ascendancy. Thus 
face to face with nature, contending with her 
for mastery of her secrets, his spirit waa at one* 
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bumbled and elevated, like Jacob wrestling with 
God. 

After a week's sojourn at) Portici, after a 
contemplation by day, by night, and in the 
stillness of the morning and evening twilight, 
of the inflamed mountain, after listening to its 
terrible voice in the night season, and watching 
from a boat in the bay its frightful emissions, 
after hazarding with a chosen company of the 
professors of Naples, the terrible fate of Pliny, 
and still more, after venturing the same awful 
contingencies alone, he returned to his old 
habitation, for the purpose of pursuing with his 
coadjutors a course of experiments on the ob- 
servations they had made and the products they 
had obtained. 

His mind was comparatively tranquil. The, 
littleness of the things of this world had ob- 
tained an awful exemplification in the terrors of 
an implement of divine vengeance, by which, 
at the appointed time, cities had been destroyed, 
and nations swept away. An emperor, a pope, 
a Mrs. Hecksworth, had become mere atoms 
of dust in the estimation of the awe-stricken 
philosopher. 

" Thank heaven, you are come at last, and 
thank heaven you have been where it became 
you to be !" cried Philip Fairfax, shaking him 
heartily by the hand, the morning after his arrival 
in his old quarters. " I have been here every 
day, for the last four ; fancying that as soon as 
Vesuvius had roared itself quiet again, we 
should hear news of you. 71 

" I arrived last night," said Cleve, as soon 
as his friend would allow him scope for 
utterance. 

" And as 1 live, not a hair of your head 
singed! I expected to see you looking like 
the ghost of Empedocles ; or, at least, a ser- 
geant of Braidwood's fire brigade, instead of 
which, you are only a little paler and thinner !" 

" I have been working hard," replied Cleve, 
with one of the melancholy smiles that im- 
parted so great a charm to his countenance. 
"But I am the better for it ; 

The labor we delight in, phytic* pain." 

"You can't work too hard!" rejoined his 
uncompromising companion ; " 'tis your vo- 
cation, Hal ! But what pain, I should like to 
know, have you to physic 1 Young, healthy, 
successful in all your undertakings, I hold you 
an especial favorite of fortune ! For you, the 
labor you delight in is required rather as a 
sedative, lest you grow too much inflated by 
the prosperities and joys of the world. Above 
all, my dear fellow, you are your own 
master !" 

"You say it with so long a face and so 
heavy a sigh," rejoined Cleve, " that I could 
almost fancy you had found reason, since we 
parted, to repine after independence 1" 

•* And so I have !" 

" Some misunderstanding with Lord John V 

*» On the contrary ! I wish he would quarrel 
with me, that I might have some pretext for 
dealing with him more harshly than I fear he 
will ever afford occasion for. The fact is, I 
lave him like a brother, nay, in spite of our ap- 
proximation of age, like a ton ; and have not 
courage to treat him with the wholesome 
severity he requires." 

«I sometimes think you insist too largely on 



the value of wholesome severity," said Cleve, 
with a second smile. " To me, whom yon also 
profess to regard as a brother, you prove your 
love only by excess of chastening. And I sus- 
pect that Lord John, like myself, is more likely 
to be amenable to gentler entreatment." 

" My entreatment of him is gentle enough !" 
cried Fairfax, whose abruptness of movement 
and manner showed him to be more out of sorts 
than Cleve had ever seen him in the course of 
their acquaintance. " But I am beginning to 
feel the responsibility I have undertaken too 
harassing !" 

"Your misunderstanding, then, is perhaps 
with Lord Wrexhiil 1" 

" I wish it were ? For men of his age and 
nature are accessible to reason ; and we should 
soon be friends again. No ! I believe I pos- 
sess his implicit confidence; and am conse- 
quently the more annoyed at finding that the 
moral authority on which I relied to uphold 
my influence over my pupil, is, under certain 
circumstances, as the smoking flax !" 

"He has broken bounds, thenl" 

" Not overtly. If he had, my passport would • 
already have received its vita for England. 
But— 

Dodone, lnconaulte, ne rend plot d'oraclee. 

My influence is gone ! He still likes me well 
enough, poor fellow, to make a mystery of his 
change of feelings, or rather of habits, which 
only redoubles my anxiety. For Lord John to 
become cautious and reserved, things most be 
going sorely amiss !" 

" The Clevelands, of course ! Yon were 
beginning to feel uneasy before we parted at 
Venice." 

" Far more uneasy than I cared to acknow- 
ledge. But though I have never lost sight of 
them since, and have been constantly on the 
alert to circumvent their manoeuvres, they have 
the best of it ! Nothing but the necessity of 
being on the watch against them, prevented my 
joining you at Portici the very day of my arrival 
here. What a glorious opportunity to have 
lost ! An eruption of Vesuvius ; a thing one 
has been dreaming of since one's school-days — 
The blooming of one's favorite aloe ! And to 
be forced to stand aloof, forced by dread of the 
nefarious practices of a fellow, who, in spite of 
his manly deportment and apparent frankness, 
is I am convinced, a sneaking villain. Cleve- 
land's courage is but the courage of the bravo, 
and his shrewdness, the cunning of a swind- 
ler!" 

" Gently, gently !" remonstrated Cleve, alarm- 
ed by this unwonted exasperation on the part 
of the mild Philip Fairfax. "What in the 
world has Cleveland done to provoke this harsh- 
ness 1" 

"If I did but know I — "resumed his friend. 
" If I fairly understood what he would be at, I 
might establish a defence. But I can only form 
inferences from Lord Johp's sudden reserve 
towards me, his true and disinterested friend." 

" Which may arise from a thousand causes 
unconnected with Colonel Cleveland." 

" So I thought, so I trusted— I was in hopes 
I had affronted him, that I worked him too 
hard, that he thought me priggish, pedantic, 
opiniative, tyrannic, I did not much care taftat* 
.knowing myself to he «&»*ft*A\S3 % 
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doty! Bat the moment Herbert Davenport 
joined our party—" 

" That hateful Herbert Davenport!*' mur- 
mnred Cleve. 

" His instinctive appetite for the dear delight 
of giving pain caused him to drop certain 
hints—" 

" Never believe in hints ! An honest man 
speaks out !" 

" But in some cases, an honest man cannot 
speak out, because he is never trusted. Her- 
bert Davenport is unprincipled enough to impose 
no restraint on those who are doing wrong. In 
a day, he achieved the confidence carefully 
withheld from me. I could see it-in the exult- 
ing expression of his eyes every time he look- 
ed at me ! One saw him secretly rejoicing at 
the ' tutor being distanced.' The very sound 
of his voice, as he addressed me, said, * You 
are an egregious dupe !' " 

'* I should not advise yon to believe it, with- 
out better authority !" rejoined Cleve, smiling 
at the strange vehemence of his friend 

'* But I have better authority ! Thus warned, 
•I became more curious. I found that my fears 
had even fallen short of the truth. What I had 
supposed the end of the mischief, was only the 
means. I was not wrong in supposing Lord 
John had attached himself to the wolf in sheep's 
clothing, whom (in honor of her fair skin and 
regular features) you choose to liken to a 
Roman matron. But I am now convinced that 
this buccaneering adventurer- 

"My dear Fairfax!" 

" Threw his wife purposely in the way of 
Lord John, in order to entrap him into their 
society, and render him doubly a victim. I have 
good reason to know that be has signed bills to 
a large amount, in favor of Cleveland, payable 
doubtless on the attainment of his majority ; 
and from what fell from Davenport, I conclude 
that, among the charms of Cleveland's house, 
both my pupil and the Duke of Attleborough 
ware attracted by deep drinking and high play." 

"But surely you have remonstrated with 
Lord John ?" 

44 Again and again ! perhaps a little too often. 
For he has now the air of wishing to avoid my 
company, from distaste to me, as much aa from 
preference for the Clevelands." 

44 That he should seek the society of a very 
amusing man and very beautiful woman, is not 
wonderful," observed Cleve. " But it is diffi- 
cult to believe that be should suddenly cease to 
prize that of a friend so valued." 

44 A man may not serve two masters. In me, 
Lord John beholds the apostle of self-denial ; in 
Cleveland, of self-indulgence." 

♦•Hercules hesitating between virtue and 



t» 



vice 



»* 



44 No, by Jove ! There is no hesitation in the 
He gives his days to Mrs. Cleveland, and 
his nights to her husband. Herbert Davenport 
coarsely congratulated me that— But no matter ! 
Enough that my post has become a sinecure ; 
and I should have resigned it three weeks ago, 
but for the dread of removing the last restraint 
upon the conduct of Lord John Howard. I have 
written to the marquis, intreating bim to recall 
us to England, that I may convey the steed 
sale back into his stable, instead of flinging 
down ike reins om his neck." 



" Perhaps the Clevelands may find at Naples 
some newer prey; some game to play, that 
may relax their attempts upon Lord John?" 
said Jervis, deeply sympathizing in the distress 
of his friend. * 

44 1 dare not hope it, I cannot hope it ! Where 
will they find a more guileless nature, or a 
nobler property to fix their fangs on 1 He is the 
very man for them ; an unencumbered estate, 
an unsuspecting heart! No end to the dis- 
appointments likely to arise from their triumph. 
My mother will be as deeply grieved as myself! 
One of those charming girls, whom she loves 
almost as a daughter, had— But let their secrets 
be sacred. I have no right to betray them! 
Let my own mortification suffice." 

44 How true it is," mused Cleve, " that till 
the close of a man's career, no one should opine 
upon his good or evil fortune. Lord John Howard 
had everything in his favor, — rank, fortune, 
merit, talent — " 

44 With all the prospects of distinction as a 
benefactor to his country, that good intentions 
and good abilities could secure ! Yet ail has 
come to a sudden stand-still. Nay, like the 
foundations of an incomplete structure, even 
what has been already achieved will crumble 
away, and turn to no account. His nature will 
deteriorate— has already deteriorated ! Con- 
ceive that proud young man traffickiaf with 
Jews— selling his birthright for a mesa of pot- 
tage — flinging away an ancient inheritance 
upon two brazen adventurers !" 

44 Let us talk of something else," said Cleve. 
44 This subject excites you too painfully." 

44 On the contrary, if you only knew what a 
relief it is to give vent to all that baa been 
rankling in my heart, and which I sometimes 
thought would choke me !" 

41 You are aware, I presume," rejoined Cleve, 
44 that the family to whom you just now alluded, 
have arrived at Naples 1" 

44 The Joddrells 1" 

44 Lady Hillingdon, her son and daughters." 

44 Then, by Jove, the mischief is complete ! 
For I have little doubt that the object of such a 
journey, on the part of a family so embarrsased, 
is to revive those attentions on the part of Lord 
John which were much noticed in London. 
Poor girl ! What a disappointment ! What a 
mortification !" 

44 Strange to tell, I am just about to address 
a letter to her," said Cleve. « 4 Miss JoddreU 
has been kind enough to bring me a packet 
from my sister, which she sent here during my 
absence, and which I have still to acknowledge." 

14 But why not acknowledge it in person V 

14 Intrude, unsolicited, upon English people 
of their rank in life 1 And you to advise it, who 
so short a time ago reproved me for not being 
altogether an anachoret !" 

44 Still, a civility of that description mast be 
acknowledged." 

44 And most gratefully. But from the apeei- 
men I saw of the family in young JoddreU, the 
other day, I have no desire to push my ac- 
quaintance further. By the way, I must shew 
you the contents of the said packet — views of 
home by the band of my dear good, *fawigh t foy 
sister. But you must give a look first to the 
specimens collected during my recent expedi- 
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" The drawings first, if yoa please. I shall 
•visit Vesuvius to-morrow. It may be months be- 
fore I look upon an English landscape ! Beau- 
tiful! Charming!" continued he, as Cleve, 
having repaired to his writing-desk, placed in 
his hand the sketches of Glebestone and Bilsion 
Park. " And this, then, is the house where 
you were born !" 

ik The house where my family resided — the 
bouse I have been so happy as to procure them. 
I was born in a cottage-— a mere hovel." 

44 How charming — how enviable !" cried 
Philip Fairfax with enthusiam. 

•• To be born in a hovell" 

"No! the talent which has enabled Miss 
Cleve to bring the home of those you love, thus 
'vividly before you ! But to perfect the gift, 
she should have added a sketch of the artist." 

" It needed not — her countenance is pictured 
in my heart." 

" But not in mine, my dear fellow !" cried 
Fairfax. " I spoke for myself. I would fain 
make acquaintance with the face of the « dear 
Jane' of whom I have heard so much. Indeed 
she owed it me. 1 Consider the pains I have 
bestowed on her education. She is nearly as 
much my mother's pupil as the Miss Joddrells." 

" Poor Jane ! w murmured Jervis, after a mo- 
ment's pause, as if musing aloud. " I ought to 
have reflected, before she became so, upon the 
destiny that awaited her — the destiny for which 
it might unfit her ! Had it been in my power 
to complete her education and qualify her to 
complete that of others, all would have been 
-well. But at Glebestone — poor girl! I fear 
che is grievously out of place. The letter that 
accompanied these drawings was written in all 
the excitement of having conversed, for the 
Urst time in her life, with girls of her own age 
and acquirements ; and the raptures in which 
she writes of the Miss Joddrells (who I conclude 
resemble others of their class), proves to me, 
alas ! how ill my sister is qualified for her own." 

" No, they are not like other girls of their 
class !" cried Philip warmly. "They are all 
that is excellent ; natural in character as well 
as sterling in principle. And when I remember 
all it cost my poor mother to keep them so, in 
a house where so much that was discreditable 
met their eyes on every side, and subject to 
the interference of parents the most despicable, 
3 cannot help thinking your sister far better off, 
poor and independent, under the roof and pro- 
tection of her father, than eating the bitter 
bread of a governess in the house of the first 
duchess in the land ! By the way, Cleve, the 
Duke of Attleborough bad me thank you for all 
the trouble yon have taken about securing his 
apartment. You will have him here in person, 
by-and-bv." 

" I took no trouble. The duke has nothing 
to thank me for. I merely mentioned his name 
at the best hotel in Naples, where they were 
only too happy to retain their best apartments 
for him. Are the Cleveland's equally satia- 
ted?" 

"So far from it, that they have already 
tnoved into lodgings. I suspect they find 
feeir proceedings too much under *ur*eiU*kct 
In an hotel. Independent of my peculiar mo- 
tives for ahum concerning Lord John, there is 
•ottftthinf soapicioas about all their move- 



ments. Cleveland's passport is an English one 
instead of an American; and though there 
were in Rome several families of high consid- 
eration from the states, I ascertained that the 
Cleveland's were not known to them, even by 
name." 

"You have not surely imbibed the popular 
delusion that all people from the other side of 
the Atlantic must be acquainted with each 
other, though natives of provinces two or three 
thousand miles asunder 1" 

" I have invariably found Americans who are 
in the enjoyment of a sufficient fortune to make 
themselves heard of, in Europe, by their splen- 
did mode of life, perfectly well known by nam* 
to the better orders of their countrymen. All 
Irishmen do not know the Duke of Letnster. 
They are not the less aware of his existence." 

" I understood from you, at Venice, that the 
Duke of Attleborough had made acquaintance 
with the Cleveland* in the best society." 

"But where?" interrupted Fairfax. "At 
some German bathing-place, — a spot where 
nobody is made accountable for his antecedents ! 
The duke is, as you know, the most good-na- 
tured young man on earth ; but too idle to form 
opinions or even preferences of his own. The 
duke always follows the multitude. Whatever 
is good enough for others, is good enough for 
kim. Lest be should be supposed proud or as- 
suming, whoever he finds popular, he accepts 
as an acquaintance; falls in love with the 
woman most surrounded by admirers, and 
buys a horse, only because others are bidding 
for it." 

" And were others bidding for Colonel Cleve- 
land 1" said Jervis, laughing. 

" Precisely ! Like any other good-looking 
fellow who gives good dinners and sports a 
good equipage, — besides being a crack shot and 
having a capital seat, — Cleveland is acceptable 
wherever he goes. For his deficiency of polish 
and connexion the mere name of American 
affords a plausible excuse." 

" But surely they had letters of recommen- 
dation V 

" Not that I ever heard of. At Venice they 
were introduced everywhere by the Duke of 
Attleborough ; at Rome, where people — par- 
t icularly English people — are more extensively 
canvassed, his grace appeared to have grown 
more cautious, — it was not for me to ask why. 
And Cleveland seemed growing cautious too. 
For he not only ceased to promote the appear- 
ance of his wife in society, but to my certain 
knowledge forbad ber to return the visit of the 
Hanoverian ambassadress, who, fancying the 
Clevelands were traveling with the Duke of 
Attleborough, and concluding them to be related, 
was civil enough to send her a card." 

" How unaccountable ! I always thought be 
treated that unfortunate woman in a manner 
highly disrespectful—" 

" Like a savage, as he is. And of late, ten 
times more brutally." 

" Do you feel quite certain," added Cleve ; 
hesitating to propound so grave an accusation, 
" that she is really his wife t A man of hie hab- 
its would feel little scruple about giving hit 
name to his traveling companion, provided It 
suited his purposes. To whom is in American 
responsible!" 
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" To every man of honor whose wife or 
»ister he has entrapped into a disreputable ac- 
quaintance ! But what then 1 Cleveland boasts 
himself the best shot in Europe ; and has been 
performing incredible feats in the shooting 
gallery at Rome, on which some thousands 
were won and lost. To own the truth, how- 
ever, I do suspect that he is not married to 
this wretched woman, — which is the source 
of all my uneasiness. Consider, my dear 
Cleve, consider what I should have on my 
conscience for the rest of my days, if, while 
under my charge, a young man of Lord John 
Howard's prospects, should have not only seri- 
ously injured his fortune, but formed a connex- 
ion with a worthless woman, only the more 
dangerous for her attractions, — whom, infatua- 
ted as he is, he might perhaps be induced to 
marry !" 

Pale with the emotion produced by mere al- 
lusion to such a prospect, Fairfax started from 
his seat, and with hurried footsteps began to 
pace the room. 

•• What I hope — what I wish — " cried he at 
length, stopping short and again addressing his 
friend, "is that, at Naples, he may become 
weaned from this fatal couple by the pleasures 
of society. — There seem to be plenty of English 
people here, — good English,— respectable En- 
glish, — whom, like most young fellows without 
your knack for speaking every foreign lingo, he 
prefers to the company of foreigners. And if 
these Hecks worths, and Hillingdons, and Heath- 
cotes, and Reigates, would only take it into 
their heads to come forward with a little ci- 
vility, one might gradually rescue him, without 
las perceiving it, from the hands of the Philis- 
tines." 

" Hardly, — if he find his captivity so charming 
aa you imagine. But we shall soon see. 
These people, doubtless, will show him atten- 
tion. Most of them have daughters, for whom 
Lord John is a desirable partner at the fetes, 
which are now of nightly occurrence.*' 

44 If he would only take a fancy to one of 
them !" interrupted Fairfax. " When I quitted 
England, the charge chiefly impressed upom me 
by Lord Wrexhill was against allowing my 
pupil to be prematurely entrapped into matri- 
mony. All he seemed to apprehend for his 
•on was an early and ill-considered marriage ; 
and from manceuvringmammas and young ladies 
on their preferment, I was prepared to flee like 
the plague) The marquis even intrusted me 
with a letter of interdiction to be delivered to 
his son in extremis. And after all, in escaping 
from Scylla, I have suffered him to be swallowed 
up by Charybdi8 ! By the way, my dear Jervis, 
what has become of your Austrian ambassa- 
dress 1" 

14 What was likely to become of her," said 
Cleve, somewhat disposed to resent the impli- 
cation,—" except to retain her position at the 
head of one of the first houses in Naples ; 
doing honor .to her high caste by the irreproacha- 
bility of her conduct and grace of her man- 
ners V* 

44 Humph ! — She is in no want I see of a 
champion. Nevertheless, somebody in Na- 
ples wrote word to somebody in Home, by 
which somebody it was repeated to myself, 
that the Countess von Adlerberg, who, it ap- 



pears, has established a sort of bureau eTesfrit 
at PAmbassade d'Autriche, — the last of embas- 
sies where such attempts are to be borne,— 
fancies she has found a Petrarch, or rather a 
Tasso, in the illustrator of the domestic life 
of the Romans." 

44 1 should be glad to know, — what you will 
doubtless refuse to give up, — the name of your 
somebody !"— cried Cleve. " Though not like 
Colonel Cleveland, a crack shot and the hero of 
a shooting gallery, trust me I would make him 
retract every syllable of an insolent scandal, 
injurious to the reputation of one of the noblest 
and best women in the world." 

44 1 don't suppose such a charge would be in- 
jurious to her reputation, — as times go. Tin 
lady is only accused of a platonic passion for 
a certain Monsieur Gervais." 

44 Of that you shall judge for yourself," replied 
Cleve, more calmly. 44 This very day, I will 
ask her permission to present you. So slight 
is my influence, that I am far from certain of 
obtaining it ; still less that, when introduced 
she will be as gracious as I could wish. The 
countess, though full of good qualities, is capri- 
cious and wayward as a child." 

44 As capricious and wayward as she please, 
provided she don't make a fool of you, or 
induce you to make a fool of yourself! The 
dedication was a silly business. No ! don't be 
afraid ! I am not going to renew a chapter on 
which we have expressed ourselves fully and 
had out our quarrel. As to the graciousness of 
your Austrian excellency, on me ber agacerus 
would be thrown away. That sort of woman 
has no more existence, as a woman, in my eyes* 
than the gilt fauteuit in which she is seated. 
You would do me a much greater favor than 
asking her to notice a poor, snobby, black- 
coated tutor, like myself, by persuading her to 
be civil to Lord John, and invite him to her 
house, where he would probably meet all 
these pretty Hecksworths and Joddrells." 

The face of Jervis Cleve became so suddenly 
crimsoned at this request, as to attract the at- 
tention of Fairfax. 

"Well, well!" said he, fancying that hi» 
friend was affronted by his unceremonious allu- 
sions to the countess, " I will learn to apeak of 
your gnddige Grtifinn with the respect due U> 
an excellency of Austria. And now, enough of 
lords and ladies for the present. I want to sen 
your specimens from the Solfatara. I want t» 
see what progress you have made in the real 
business of life !" 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Cette figure reetHlgne, an regard *tonne, a lnpnjiliwli 
morte, aox geatesanguleux, avec aa tonue exmcteec mk- 
thodiqoe, bod parfum da cant et aoo abaaoee da last 
natural, me produLrit un eflet comlquemenl ataiatra. 

Tea Lob Moms. 
The pleasant garden of great Italy. - 



The following day, and the next, and the) 
next, were devoted by Philip Fairfax to aa in- 
spection of the charming city, which, aa a 
scholar, a mere scholar, a man distinct in 
capacity from the many-sided genius of Cleve, 
possessed far leas interest in his eyes than that 
mighty capital of the ancient world in whiohh* 
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had been recently expatiating ; where he had 
a pretext for dining with an Elzevir beside his 
plate, and supping with an Aldus. 

It was arranged that Lord John should ac- 
company him in his visits to the public monu- 
ments of Naples, to which Cleve had kindly 
offered his services as cicerone. But appar- 
ently the young tourist had engagements more 
suited to his taste ; for, to the surprise of 
Philip, rather than of his companion, morning 
after morning, his lordship contrived to be too 
late for their appointments. 

" He will come with us to-morrow to Sante 
Chiara and St. Elmo," said the tutor, whose 
anxious countenance belied his words, after 
the fourth of these ungracious disappoint- 
ments. 

But Jervis felt convinced that neither on the 
morrow, nor on any other day, would Lord John 
again submit to the authority of a tutor, whose 
leading object was to circumvent the fatal 
passion to which his young heart was becoming 
a prey. Impossible to see a man more altered ! 
Even if unapprised of all that was going on, the 
embarrassed manner and harassed looks of Lord 
John, brightened only by the occasional gleams 
of sunshine that issue from the eyes of those in 
whose soul is glowing the flame of a first passion, 
would have betrayed to Cleve that the tenor of 
his life was changed. 

But though fully participating in the antipathy 
cherished by Fairfax against Cleveland, whom 
he strongly suspected to be the " somebody" by 
whom reports to the injury of Countess von 
Adlerberg had been circulated at Rome, Jervis 
did not think it necessary to extend his dis- 
pleasure to the beautiful Virginia ; and as a due 
act of courtesy, he seized an early opportunity 
to call upon Mrs. Cleveland. 

To his great surprise, he was informed by 
the servants that the lady did not receive com- 
pany during the absence of the colonel, who 
had been called to England on business. 

" To England ? What on earth can he have 
to do in England !" cried Fairfax, on learning 
from Cleve this startling intelligence. "To 
England 1 And I, who was puzzling my brains 
to guess what on earth had become of him 
daring the last few days !" 

" It must be a great relief to you to get rid of 

him !•• 

" When he leaves his worse half behind 1 
On the contrary ! I am now more vexed than 
ever that Lord John should have been playing 
truant, day after day ; sending us trotting from 
one end of Naples to the other, while he 
was doubtless engaged at the feet of his Ari- 
adne !" 

44 No, her servants expressly told me she did 
not receive company during the absence of 
Colonel Cleveland," eagerly interposed Cleve. 

Fairfax looked him full in the face, as if to 
ascertain whether this naiveti were genuine or 
affected. Before he turned away his eyes, he 
bad evidently formed an opinion that the fair 
fame of the Austrian ambassadress was un- 
justly aspersed. 

Meanwhile, whatever the suspicions of the 
two friends concerning the sudden departure of 
Cleveland, Lady Hillingdon and others of the 
leading English, were overjoyed to find the 
tcurie broken up, which had passed in Rome 

M 



as the means of withdrawing the Duke of 
Atlleborough and his cousin from the general 
circle. The former was now to be seen every- 
where on the arm of Herbert Davenport ; and 
even Lord John Howard, as if to counteract 
any report of his proceedings which might be 
transmitted to Wrexhill Abbey by his tutor, 
submitted to be presented by Davenport to 
bis cousins, the Hecksworths ; and to renew, 
though at a prudent distance, his acquaintance 
wi'h Lady Hillingdon and her girls. 

He accepted every invitation to dinner. He 
was seen every night, either at some party, or 
St. Carlo. No one had a right to infer that an 
exception was made in his favor by the lady 
who " received no company during the absence 
of her husband." No one did infer it, indeed, 
except the anxious Philip ; who had good reason, 
to conjecture that every moment of his pupil's 
time, for which he was unable to account, was 
passed by the side of Mrs. Cleveland. 

The Countess von Adlerberg, meanwhile, 
had not lost sight of her Herculean project of 
liberalizing one of those stiffest of modern 
bigots, an English country gentlewoman ; a 
grand inquisitor prepared to burn at the stake 
all schismatics from the true faith of "pro- 
priety," and dissever by an insurmountable 
fence of red-hot iron, the two extremes of 
society, the high-born and the low. 

In accordance with his promise, Cleve had 
obtained permission to present to the Countess 
von Adlerberg, his friend Philip. With cer- 
tain reservations, however. For the fair Cues- 
centia, who could array herself in the armor 
of tiquete whenever she thought proper, dis- 
gusted at first sight by the dry dictatorial 
manner of Philip, did not hesitate to remind 
the protegi whom she honored not as a scholar, 
but as a man of genius, that the position of bis 
friend, in the receipt of a salary for his services 
from a private individual, being such as to 
preclude his appearance at the Austrian court, 
she must decline presenting him in the circle 
of his excellency, the Austrian ambassador. 

Useless had it been for Jervis to argue that 
the birth of Philip Fairfax was far superior to 
his own. The favor accorded to himself was 
too completely gratuitous to be pleaded as a 
precedent. All he could do, therefore, was to 
absent himself from the embassy on those oc- 
casions when the absence of his friend might 
be remarked. 

At the magnificent ball, for instance, given 
by the countess for the express purpose of 
exhibiting to Mrs. Hecksworth the universal 
favor enjoyed by Monsieur Gervais in Naples, 
no Monsieur Gervais made his appearance? 
Throughout the evening, Madame von Adler* 
berg, in all her pride of place and pride of 
beauty, listened with the utmost eagerness for 
the announcement of the name in which her 
unoccupied heart had endeavored to create for 
itself an interest ; and listened in vain. The 
man for whose sake she had planned that costly 
entertainment, the man for whose sake she 
was exerting herself so strenuously, was sitting 
quietly in his humble lodgings, gossiping over 
old times with the friend whom he valued the) 
more dearly for the^ unflinching and brother- like- 
severity with which he probed to the quick 
every weakness of his sensitive heart. 
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That act of generous self-denial proved the 
salvation of Jervis Cleve. His fidelity to his 
friend was the means of preserving him from 
the severest personal mortification. If the 
Austrian ambassadress were intent on enlight- 
ening the mind of Mrs. Hecksworth, certain of 
the Anglo-Neapolitans were intent on affording 
a lesson to the Austrian ambassadress. Ac- 
cording to their polite view of the case, " she 
was nothing to them !" had no claims on their 
forbearance as a woman, because a woman of 
irreproachable conduct ; or as a woman of rank, 
because her privileges of birth were invalidated 
by her patronage of a parvenu. They felt 
entitled to make themselves disagreeable to her, 
as far as could be done without subjecting 
themselves to be called to account by a gouty 
diplomatist verging upon threescore years and 
ten. 

Need it be added that these chivalrous heroes 
vrere no other than Herbert Davenport and 
George Joddrell; or that the vulnerable heel 
at which their shafts were to be aimed was the 

5ertialiiy exhibited by the fair countess for 
ervis Cleve. 

They were determined to humiliate her in 
lier protig*. They were certain of abettors, 
they were certain of applause ; Herbert Daven- 
port having ascertained Mrs. Hecksworth's 
"vehement opposition to the advancement of 
the Fairford youth ; while Joddrell, who, to the 
bonor of the old dictum that " qui te rettemble 
m'astemblt" had struck up a spontaneous inti- 
macy with Prince Lobanoff, was equally cog- 
nizant of the bitter grudge entertained by the 
overbearing Russian, against one whom his 
efforts had been unable to convert either into 
an hireling or a friend. 

Supported by the mother of the heiress and 
the head of such an establishment as that of 
the gorgeous Lobanoff, they were sure of the 
adhesion of those servile tribes who follow on 
the continent, like sharks after a fleet, the gold- 
eprinklingand champagne-sprinkling squadrons 
of English pleasure-mongers. 

Nothing so easy as to expose what they re- 
garded as the foot of clay of the popular idol. 
Fresh from the humble homestead of poor old 
Cleve, Joddrell had the most plausible pretext 
lor overwhelming the poor scholar with seem- 
ingly well-meant tidings of the homely folks 
who had dealt so hospitably by his family. 
On pretence of acquainting him that " the old 
man his father was yet alive, 1 ' he could apprise 
him that " aunt Morris, who complained sadly 
of the hardness of the times, insinuated that 
the family at Glebestone would be better off, if 
Jervis had obtained the situation of exciseman 
at Bewchester, instead of " a-wasting of his 
time by idlin* in forrun' pairts." 
. " Herbert Davenport, meanwhile, had a still 
•harper arrow in his quiver. His last letter 
from his cousin Dick, whose assiduous courtship 
of Caroline Clutterbuck left him still leisure for 
cruelty and mischief, contained a message to 
be delivered to " the great man engrafted on 
the Fairford youth," that the old fellow who 
bad been at bo much pains with his education 
when a foundation-boy at Fairford College, had 
i*«t applied for aaaistanee towards reaching a 
Xoodon hospital, to undergo a dangerous opera- 
tion. 



" In my opinion," wrote the man who, as the 
master of the Grange, and hereditary governor of 
the college, was entitled to have an opinion — 
" when such people become invalided, the best 
thing they can do is to die and make room for 
more efficient men. I always thought the 
Athenians prodigious asses for rescinding the 
law which condemned to death the superannu- 
ated members of the republic. However, as 
the said Peter Parmenter seems to think his 
crazy carcase worth caring for, advise the Fair- 
ford prodigy that he cannot do better than 
devote a share of his spoils to the friend who, 
in his day of rags and tatters, made a man of 
him." 

Such a message, though bitter as worm- 
wood, was not likely to become sweeter when 
transmitted by one who knew he should re- 
commend himself to the favor of Lucy's mother, 
by whatever tended to the disparagement of 
Cleve. 

Already did he savor by anticipation the de- 
light of pouring it into his ears, at some moment 
when they had been unjustifiably soothed by 
the velvet phrase of aristocratic flattery. He 
longed to see the man he despised surrounded 
by courtesies and adulation ; in order that, at 
the very acmi of his triumph, he might fling the 
offensive message in his face, like the words of 
insult premeditately breathed into the ears of 
the hero of a Roman ovation, by soldiers posted 
for the purpose on the steps of his triumphal 
car, lest the ecstasies of glory should prove too 
much for him. 

Throughout the evening, Herbert Davenport 
kept lingering near the noble hostess he was 
bent upon humiliating, lest he should lose the 
entree of Cleve, whom he intended to smile 
while basking in the sunshine of her favor. 

At length, the evil-minded one despaired of 
his purpose. The hours come and go, even 
when their sands are of gold ; and midnight 
arrived as duly in those marble halls, as in the 
quiet chamber, where, lighted by a shaded 
lamp, Jervis and Philip Fairfax were holding 
sweet converse concerning the noblest things 
of this world, and the brightest of the next. 

At that hour, in a city where punctuality to 
an invitation is held as much a proof of good 
breeding as, in England, unpunctuality of gavoir 
vivre, aU hope expired of the arrival of further 
guests ; and Davenport was forced to have re- 
course to consolations far inferior to those of 
gratified malice — i. e. to the fragrance of exqui- 
site flowers, the brilliancy of well lighted rooms 
— the strains of joyous music — the faces of 
beautiful women — the refreshment of a rich 
buffet — and the whirling intoxication of the 
dance. 

It is true the pleasures of the evening had 
another drawback in his office of cavalier lerventt 
to Mrs. Hecksworth ; who, hard as the hardened 
lava embedding the treasures of Herculaneum, 
sat discharging her duties of chaperon with the 
same ferocious maternal vigilance that animates 
the eyes of the eagle : her perpendicular figure 
and inexpressive face regulated by the severest 
dictates of the laws of " propriety." 

Honored by the presence of the royal family 
and court, the ball was a full-dress/^ ,•— glitter- 
ing with the embroidery of foreign uniforms and 
I variegated by the splendor of foreign orders. 
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Prince Lobanoff, among the rest, shone like a ! 
ehrine ; and as it was of coarse reported of him | 
in Naples (as of all Russian princes traveling 
with a sufficient retinue), that he possessed 
half-a-dozen principalities of ten thousand pea- 
sants apiece, gold and diamond mines in the 
Ural, besides mines of every metal and semi- 
metal, and malachite enough to pave Trafalgar 
square, a weakness, from which greater ladies 
aTe not exempt, caused Mrs. Hecksworth to 
discern a nameless grace in the twist of his 
barbaresque moustache. 

. The good-humored, unpretending Duke of 
Attleborough(iDhis deputy lieutenant's uniform, 
so nearly akin to that of a lieutenant of militia) 
sank into comparative insignificance with the 
English chaperons, as yet insufficiently experi- 
enced in the forms of continental life to under- 
stand the value of such magnate ; and ignorant 
that, in the kingdom in which they were so- 
journing, they might bag as many Sicilian 
princes, in a single battue, as would scarcely 
constitute small change for the smallest Irish 
peer! The consequence of this infatuation 
was, that Lady Hillingdon was squandering her 
tawdry and tarnished fopperies of London exclu- 
eivism, to retain by her side the man on whom 
Mrs. Hecksworth was exercising at the same 
time her imperial airs of dignified propriety, to 
entice into a demand for an introduction. 

For a time, peacockishly absorbed in the ex- 
hibition of his splendors, no sooner had the 
gorgeous savage suffered his eyes to stray 
round the room, than he noticed beside the 
rectangular Englishwoman whose deportment 
would have done honor to the stifiest farthing- 
ale bequeathed to posterity by the pencil of 
Velasquez, one of the most pleasing specimens 
of English beauty he had yet beheld ; — pure of 
complexion as became a face no fervid sunshine 
had ever visited, and natural of demeanor as be- 
came one content to please and unambitious to 
conquer; — Lucy Hecksworth, in short, richer 
in the possession of such attractions than of her 
thousands a-year. 

The more than gracious invitation of the 
ambassadress (who had followed up her intro- 
duction at Princess Pietracatella's by a personal 
visit to the strangers) had prevailed even over 
her love of retirement ; and if, perchance, her 
compliance arose in some degree from the con- 
viction that at the Austrian embassy she was 
certain of gratifying her interest concerning the 
family pretigi, and satisfying her misgivings 
touching the intimacy existing between him and 
the countess — even to herself she did not make 
the avowal. 

Still less did she attempt to interpret the evi- 
dent chagrin with which both Herbert Daven- 
port and Lady Hillingdon hailed her arrival at 
the fit* ;— the former dreading to see her ex- 
posed to the homage of more important rivals ; 
the latter, because not only jealous for the sake 
of her son, bat for the sake of her daughters. 

Graceful and pleasing as they were, Mary 
and Agatha had no chance against the mingled 
intelligence and artlessness imparting so pecu- 
liar a charm to the countenance of Lucy ;— a 
charm emanating from the consciousness cf 
importance and disregard to its influe n ce 
which distinguishes the nature of rcyal person- 
when superior to their royalty. 



No sooner had Lobanoff discerned her, than 
the jealous pique with which he had hitherto 
regarded the Countess of Adlerberg subsided to 
indifference. Lucy Hecksworth possessed su- 
preme attraction for his atrabilious disposition : 
— so young— so fair— yet so serenely self- pos- 
sessed ! 

On his presentation to the family at his ex- 
press desire, the satisfaction of Mrs. Hecks- 
worth demonstrated itself in the increased 
rigidity of every muscle of her upright person. 
A vulgar woman, such as Mrs. Clutterbuck, 
waxes loud and joyous under a similar influ- 
ence. But the votaries of propriety grow 
harder when elated, like certain cements which 
sunshine converts into stone. 

Poor Lucy, meanwhile, who had heard 
Prince Lobanoff cited as the friend of Jervis 
Cleve, a munificent patron of the fine arts, by 
whose encouragement the talents of the young 
savant were first brought into notice on the 
continent, repressed her feelings of reluctance 
to enter into conversation with her tan-colored 
admirer. For though the etiquet of foreign , 
society required him to devote his attention 
rather to the prim chaperon than to the young 
lady, he found it impossible to resist the at- 
traction of one of the sweetest countenances 
in the world. 

While her sisters mingled in the dance, 
Lucy, on pretence of delicacy of health, re- 
mained by her mother's side; contemplating 
the brilliant scene which for her contained not 
a single object of interest. She would have 
been delighted to comfort herself by a confabu- 
lation with the Joddrell girls. But like Julia 
and Helen, they were dancing ; in full enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures appropriate to their age. 

Even by common observers, Lucy Hecks- 
worth could not have been confounded with 
the mass of the gaudy throng. Having con- . 
sented only at the latest hour to accept the 
countess's invitation, she was unprovided with 
a ball-dress. Without flowers in her hair, or 
ornaments on her person, her white silk dress 
of the simplest form appeared, indeed, so fas- 
tidiously plain, that her mother had insisted 
on placing in her rich chestnut hair a beauti- 
fully ornamented comb of Neapolitan pale pink 
coral, enriched with diamonds, with which she 
had presented her daughter as a New Year's 
Gift. 

To the eyes of foreigners, therefore, the 
heiress had rather the air of a youthful matron 
than an unmarried girl ; and many were the 
admiring eyes directed towards her, as she sat 
contrasted with the olive-complexioned and 
raven-haired prineipesse of the Sicilies ; in the 
depth of whose dark eyes, the fervid sun of 
their country appears to leave a portion ^ its 
radiance. 

"How the deuce can yon bear this worse 
than Senegambian heat, Miss Hecksworth I* 
cried George Joddrell, profiting by the moment 
during which Lobanoff was forced to desert 
the post he had assumed beside her (to offer 
his devoirs to one of the royal princes who had 
approached them to sure at Lucy), to threw 
himself into the vacant seat. 

44 1 suffer from it less than others, perhaps,* 
she replied, " because I never dance." 

" Do you sujNoaA I «t«t Vs» 
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dancing 1" retorted the indignant dandy. "I 
should as soon think of a tour of sight-seeing, 
such as my painstaking sisters toiled through 
this morning ! My sense of the oppressiveness 
of an atmosphere that would overetew an air 
plant, arises rather from the irritation of be- 
holding you beset by so many cursed foreigners. 
It puts me out of temper to see an English- 
woman so much as approached by beasts who, 
because they have a ribbon at their button-hole, 
fancy themselves -greater than the sultan or the 
Cham of Tartary. 

" You are very moderate, after looking at 
Prince Lobanoff, to talk of a ribbon!" said 
Lucy, to whom, by a slighting allusion to Mon- 
sieur Gervais, the hyperborean Lovelace had 
already rendered himself an object of disgust. 

" Why yes ! Ursa Major takes pretty good 
care that his half-a-dozen stars shan't be lost 
upon us !" retorted George. 

*' And how seldom one sees crosses or crachats 
'worn in society now-a-days, except by Jews or 
Portuguese !" interposed Herbert Davenport, 
who, on seeing Joddrell assume such cool pos- 
session of the place he had marked out for 
himself, felt no scruple in stationing himself 
sufficiently near to interrupt their conversation. 
" By the way, Miss Hecksworth, did you ever 
happen to hear Ugo Foscolo's epigram on the 
belted knights of modern Jewry 1 

Ai tempi antichl, barber! e ferod, 
Fean dalle crod pensolare 1 ladrl ; 
PIQ mausueti nol dl nostri padrt, 

Facdam da] ladrl pensolare fe crod !" 

"Only a new version of old Francois de 
Nenfchateau's morality !" cried George, re- 
senting his intrusion : 

De larrons a larrons, U eet blen dee degree; 
Lee petit* font pernios, et lee grands sont litres. 

But it goes against me to speak ill of the 
Jews !" added he, with forced gaiety. " The 
Jews are my only friends !" 

14 Lsve as alienum debitorem faeit, grave tnt- 
muumi quoth Seneca," retorted Davenport, 
with a sneer. 

44 Away with him, away with him, he speaks 
Latin !" cried Joddrell, quoting in his turn from 
Jack Cade. " By Jove ! Davenport, you're too 
bad. You have taken the fever of pedantry in 
its most malignant form, by keeping company 
at Rome with a parcel of blackguard private 
tutors and grammar-school luminaries." 

44 The greatest of which, soit dit en passant, 
appears to be in eclipse to-night," rejoined 
Davenport. "Madame von Adlerberg, with- 
out her Dr. Faustus, is like Peter Schlemihl 
without his shadow, or a vestal without her 
fire." 

"Another touch at the classics, ehl" cried 
Joddrell, suspecting, with truth, that this os- 
tentatious show of erudition in presence of the 
heiress, who passed for bookish, was made 
with malice prepense. " Why can't you say, 
at once, like a housemaid without her box of 
loeiferal" 

"Because, my dear fellow, there is nothing 
like a match in the case. I begin to suspect 
that, in this land of academies, where poets 
are as rife as macaroni-makers, though rather 
more out at elbows, pet savants, like poor Mon- 
sieur Gervais, are sent out of the way when 
company." 



" The Countess von Adlerberg informed me 
just now," said Miss Hecksworth gravely, 
41 that, having received no. excuse from Mr. 
Cleve, she was rather alarmed by bis absence." 

14 Too good by half, to trouble her head about 
the comings and goings of such a person !" re- 
torted Davenport, with a sneer. " I dare say 
he has been spending his evening more to his 
satisfaction, among people of his own rank of 
life. Scrape the dirt from a parvenu as cleaa 
as you will, what the Spaniards call El pels da 
la Deso is never wholly got rid of. Do you, 
remember the story," continued he, turning 
towards Lucy with what he intended for an 
insinuating smile, (t of the carp removed from 
a filthy pond by order of Louis XIV., and placed 
in a marble tank in the garden of Madame de 
Main tenon, who pined and died for want of 
their native mud?" 

44 There is so much dirt in people's nature as 
well as in their origin, of which it is impossible 
to divest them !" was the unusually severs 
retort of the over-tempted girl. And sooa 
afterwards, finding that her companions were 
not to be shaken off, and that her hopes of a 
pleasant evening were at an end, she accepted 
Lady Clara Heathcote's offer of her carriage 
to take her home ; having persuaded her mo- 
ther to remain till the end of the fits, as the> 
faithful chaperon of Helen and Julia. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SJu had no virgin terrors ; mm§ could stray 

Id lore*s bright maze, dot fear to lose Che way; 



Could near the treacherous precipice, 

A failing caution, or a giddy head. 

Firm on the dangerous brink she smiUaf stood. 

While younger victim* perished in the flood. 



Devsnt tons ces objets, toutee ces fnrmee, qs* Jo royal* 
pour la premiere fots, et que Je ne serais probablement 

Slue revoir, II me prenait des doutes sar moo Identtte. 
e me sentais el absent de mol-meme, que tout cela so* 
paralsealt une hallucination, une rtve etrange, dont 
j'allais me reveiller en sursaut 

' ' Exquisite — beautiful ! The climate worthy 
the landscape, and the landscape worthy the 
climate ! I can almost forgive the Neapolitan 
proverb that ' se Jddio veniva in terra, stmrebkt m 
Napoli r " said Fairfax to Jervis Cleve, when, a 
day or two afterwards, they profited by a Feb- 
ruary day that might have put to shame an 
English midsummert to ascend the shrubby 
heights of Posilippo, after a visit to Virgil's 
tomb. 

And after imbibing at every pore the restora- 
tive influence of that genial atmosphere, and 
listening to the susurro of reviving life and re- 
newed vegetation which sounds like nature's 
whisper that Spring, with all her blessings and 
beauties, is at hand, fain were they to rest them- 
selves among the ruins of Lucullus' villa, oft 
the verge of the promontory ; where they sat 
surveying, at luxurious ease, the steeps of that 
beautiful hill, and the ruins of the villas of 
Pompey, Marino, Crino, and Pollio ; converted 
into churches and convents, as if in atonement 
of the wanton joys that once contaminated the 
spot. 

44 Who knows," said Cleve, pointing to a 
magnificent bay-tree, under the shadow of whose 
impenetrable mass of glossy verdure they had 
sheltered themselves from the son, 44 who knows 
bat this fine old laurel may have afibrded shade 
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to Sannazaro, when King Frederick and his 
court used to explore the acclivities of Posilippo, 
before the ploughshare had obliterated from its 
surface the vestiges of the ancient world." 

41 We have no evergreens in England of 
centenary growth, unless our indigenous yew 
and holly," said Fairfax. " But I suspect that, 
in their native countries, they outlive even the 
oak. Venerable ilexes, bearded with silver 
lichen, are shown in Mexico, that were land- 
marks in the days of Pizarro ; and there exist 
cypresses in the Oriental burying-grounds, 
coeval with the tombs of sultans four centuries 
among the dead. What a grace does their in- 
tense verdure add to the scene !" continued he, 
surveying with delighted eyes the thickets in- 
terspersed among the villas of that beautiful 
hill and the fertile valley beyond. 

" To me," rejoined his companion, " there 
is an unspeakable charm in climates and 
countries able to dispense with the labor of 
man — bringing forth their fruits in due season, 
like paradise of old, instead of compelling us, 
like the stony soil of our northern latitudes, to 
'wrestle hand to hand with Nature, according to 
our sentence of wrath, for every morsel of our 
daily bread." 

" The Neapolitans have certainly some pre- 
text for laziness," replied Fairfax. " The fruits 
of the earth supply them sufficient food, the 
canopy of heaven sufficient shelter." 

" While the English poor are only kept alive 
during a hard winter by the severest labor I 1 
know it, for I have felt it. The struggle for 

- fuel, for warm clothing, for the means of ex- 
cluding the heavy fog, and snow, and rain, 
from our miserable unfloored cottage, used to 

* render those six long months of winter a curse 
-worthy of the fall." 

44 Quod fait durum pttl, memlniase dulce «t 1" 

replied Fairfax in his usual didactic vein. 
- " After all, 1 faney we are the better for such 
trials. As I once before quoted to you from 
Hesiod, * the gods have placed labor before vir- 
tue.' Look at the corrupt and abject nature of 
the natives of these luxuriant provinces !" 

" Sufficient for me the blue sky over our 
heads, and the beautiful effects of light reflect- 
ed by such an atmosphere!" replied Cleve, 
whose passion for Italy had engendered some 
degree of affection for the Italians. " Did you 
ever notice how, in the glow of southern 
climates, the shadows acquire the blue tinge 
of moonlight t Look at yonder cottage, which 
■the evening sun is gilding with so warm a tint ; 
and you will perceive the hue I mean, produc- 
ed by the ratification of the atmosphere where- 

- ever the sun is excluded, and forming a striking 
contrast with its gleams of gold." 

Philip Fairfax replied only by a heavy sigh. 
His eyes wandered over those beautiful shores, 
and the soft expanse of sea that slumbered be- 
yond, with a stare of vacancy. It was in vain 
he exerted himself to affect interest in the ob- 
jects pointed out by Cleve. His whole thoughts 
were centred in the morning's disappoint- 
ments ; Lord John Howard having disappeared 
without apology the moment after breakfast, 
instead of keeping his engagement to ac- 
company them to Posilippo. 

"In two days," observed Philip, when at 
leagth bis manifest uneasiness was adverted 



to by his sympathising companion, "in two 
days Lord Wrexhill's letter of recall will arrive ! 
This infatuated boy will not disobey Lord 
Wrexhill." 

" But if, under the influence of Mrs. Cleve- 
land's ascendancy, he should refuse to quit 
Naples 1" 

44 In that case, I leave him to his fate. I have 
done my duty. I have apprised his father of 
the insufficiency of my authority to restrain 
him. If the marquis do not consider it worth 
while to come to the rescue of his son, no one 
can blame me for quitting a post where I have 
been forced to lay down my arms." 

41 Perhaps not ! But you would blame your- 
telfP* rejoined Jervis. 

''Too true !" cried Philip, with tears in his 
eyes. " If I left him, it would, alas ! be from 
the cowardly feeling of wishing to spare myself 
the pain of witnessing the ruin of my work. 
But let us hope he will not put my courage to 
the trial," added he, endeavoring to rally his 
spirits. "Lord John will obey, as becomes 
him, the summons of his rather. By Saturday, 
I trust, we shall be on our road to Eng- 
land!" 

44 Tou trust so 1 and with Yarrow still un- 
visited 1" demanded Cleve with a smile. " I 
was in hopes of showing you the scene of our 
discoveries at Edrezza, to say nothing of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum." 

44 And the Easter festival at St. Peter's—and 
the Miserere, and all the rest of the enjoyments 
we had in prospect !" exclaimed Philip in a 
tone of vexation. " But no matter. Such sac- 
rifices are of small account 1 I could be content 
to do penance in St. Giles' for a calendar year, 
for the power of restoring that boy to his adoring 
father, without further injury to his prospects. 
His fortune has suffered. That, the poor 
marquis has nobleness of mind to support! 
But if this woman — this Delilah — this lovely 
fiend— should find it to her interest to appeal 
to the young man's honor — to throw herself 
on his protection (as the opportune absence 
of Cleveland leads me to suspect is her inten- 
tion), then, indeed — But don't let us talk of 
it!" cried he, with an irrepressible shudder. 
"I accompanied you hither on finding that 
Lord John was out for the day, chiefly to obtain 
a respite for my cares." 

As the sequel proved, Fairfax had better 
have remained at home. On his return to the 
Strada di Toledo, a letter which he found on 
his table, apprised him that Lord John Howard 
had in the interim quitted Naples— and with 
Mrs. Cleveland ! 

44 Indignant as you roust feel at the step I am 
taking," wrote he, "you would admit; my dear 
friend, could I fully explain the motives of my 
conduct, that as a man of honor I would not 
have acted otherwise. Since you have sug- 
gested to my father my recall to England, it be- 
comes necessary to forestall his mandate. An 
act of disobedience to kirn would indeed aggra- 
vate my offence." 

Though distracted by the realization of his 
fears, Fairfax lost no time in ascertaining the 
uselessness of pursuit He soon discovered 
that Lord John bad embarked in an English 
schooner whose southern course across the 
bay Philip and his coi&^iritt&.taA. wx^nsdsr 
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ing with unsuspecting 'admiration ; and Mr. 
Heathcote, from whom the yacht was borrowed 
by Lord John, announced that the Larkspur 
had sailed for Sicily. 

*' Before I could arrive there, he would bo 
off to Genoa — Egypt — anywhere to escape 
me !" cried Fairfax, whose countenance had 
become absolutely haggard, since the realiza- 
tion of his fears. No ; I must start instantly 
for England. I must be the first to break the 
business to his father. Lord John is not of 
age," continued he. "He might be made a 
ward in chancery. Some steps may still be ta- 
ken to preserve him from theso miserable ad- 
venturers." 

For already he had obtained from the Duke 
of Attleborough a confirmation of his suspicions 
that the partner of his pupil's elopement was not 
the legitimate wife of Cleveland. 

" His guilt may be lessened, but his danger 
is all the greater," said Fairfax, after hearing 
the startling fact. "With Lord John's mis- 
judging sentiments of honor, he may perhaps 
think it necessary to make her his wife. And 
what a daughter-in-law for his proud father! 
What a substitute for Lady Julia Howard !" 

"God forbid !" warmly ejaculated the duke. 
44 If I thought such a thing likely, by Jove I'd 
follow him to Sicily myself and endeavor to 
bring him back. But don't be afraid, Fairfax ! 
don't be afraid ! Jack is in love. Jack has 
got into a scrape. But he will get out of it 
again. Mrs. Cleveland is not the sort of wo- 
man to obtain an influence over any man. She 
is too cold, calculating, and interested. You 
must have seen that Cleveland, who, though 
wild and reckless, is a good fellow in the main, 
was heartily tired of her." 

Philip Fairfax was too heartsick to argue 
the question in detail. It appeared that the 
duke had been long cognizant of the real nature 
of the connexion between the Clevelands ; and 
that the secret bad been kept in confederacy 
by the young men of the party from the knowl- 
edge of stricter moralists, like the tutor and 
Cleve. 

•• I did not care to accept his graco's offer of 
going in pursuit of the fugitives," observed the 
former, when the Duke of Attleborough quitted 
the room ; " for with the easy morality of his 
age and order, on reaching the delinquents, he 
would sit down to a friendly dinner with them 
and accompany them to the opera afterwards, 
instead of exercising his influence as I could 
wish. But it is so essential, my dear Cleve, 
that a letter I have, addressed to Lord John, 
should reach his hands, that I do not scruple to 
entreat you to follow them to Sicily — to follow 
them from Sicily — nor rest till you have deliv- 
ered to him a packet entrusted to me by Lord 
Wrexhill at parting— to be given to his son 
in the event of any exorbitant excess. Per- 
haps I have tod long delayed the discharge of 
my commission. But it may not be yet too 
late !" 

Jervis Cleve stood aghast at the proposition ! 
—Quit Naples 1— quit Naples at that moment 1 
— by a steamer sailing perhaps on the morrow ! 
All the blood in his frame recoiled to his heart 
at the mere prospect. Though but a few days 
before he had determined on speedy departure, 
a xqproaoh made him by Countess von Adier- 



berg relative to his absence from her fete, ap- 
peared to enchain him to the spot. The enmity 
which she rashly announced as entertained to- 
wards him by Davenport and Joddrcll having 
determined him to court the open expression of 
their animosity, so sudden a departure would 
appear like a desertion of his ground. 

Aware that it was his intention shortly to 
visit Sicily, Philip Fairfax could scarcely ac- 
count for his present demur. 

44 1 am not aware of the nature of Lord 
Wrexhiirs dispatch," resumed he. " But this 
I know, that if my procrastination should have 
withheld from this unfortunate boy any com- 
munication that might have suspended his mad 
proceedings, never, never shall I forgive my- 
self ! Trusted as I have been by a man so ex- 
cellent and eminent as Lord Wrexhill, to have 
failed in my duties, conveys a sentence of con- 
demnation for life. My prospects, in which 
those of my mother are bound up, are irrecover- 
ably blighted ; and worse still, my own self-re- 
proaches will disable me for bearing up uzz.r.*: 
misfortune." 

44 If my interference could avail for acy 
serious good," poor Jervis was beginning, with 
blanched and quivering lips. 

44 It can, it can !" — cried his agitated friend. 
44 Believe me, it can ! Uncertain of Lord John's 
destination, to entrust such a letter to the post 
is out of the question. But conveyed through 
the hands of a messenger, I am enabled to prove 
its delivery. You have influence, too, with this 
woman." 

44 So far from it," interrupted Cleve, " that 
she rather dislikes me than otherwise. My ad- 
miration of her was so undisguised on our first 
acquaintance at Venice, that, when my eyes 
were opened by your accusations to her art and 
artifices, my sudden change of deportment nat- 
urally excited her mistrust. Here, we have 
never met. No ! — be assured my influence 
with her is worse than nothing !" 

A sudden thought seemed to enlighten the 
mind of Philip as to the backwardness of Ins 
friend. 

44 1 am quite aware, my dear Cleve," said he, 
endeavoring to disguise the awkwardness of 
his proposal by a forced smile, 44 that your funds 
are too peremptorily bespoken to admit of be- 
coming queen's messenger, without queen's 
messenger's allowances. But for a journey 
performed on Lord WrexhuTs behoof, you 
would not, of course, scruple about taxing the 
ample means placed at my disposal for purposes 
regarding the interests of his son." 

"It is not want of means to perform the 
journey that prompts my hesitation. On the 
contrary, the success of my work on Edrexia 
has made me richer than I ever was in my 
life," replied Cleve. Then, recalling by a pow- 
erful effort to mind the services for which he 
had been indebted to Fairfax in the outset of 
his college life, and above all the untiring friend- 
ship by which Philip had brightened a career 
otherwise cheerless, he with difficulty overcame 
his reluctance, and declared himself ready to 
become the delegate of his friend. 

44 1 have but one condition to make in return/' 
added he, after receiving the warm acknowl- 
edgments of Philip. 44 On your arrival in town, 
you must dispatch to my poor old master, at 
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Fairford, the means of reaching London ; and 
undertake on my account the charge of him, 
tinder the care of some eminent surgeon, so 
long as his condition requires. My sister's last 
letter contained a grievous account of poor old 
Peter's infirmities." 

" Depend upon me .'"—replied Fairfax, grasp- 
ing his hand. " The old fellow shall find me 
all he would have found in yourself." 

The remainder of the short time the two 
friends spent together was too much bespoken 
by the care of passports, traveling arrange- 
ments, and the settlement of accounts, to admit 
of more intimate conference. 

" If he had only believed me !" mused Jervis, 
as wi^h profound sympathy he watched the 
packing of his friend, and saw tears — real 
tears — fall from his eyes, as there came under 
his hand certain books and papers, recalling to 
mind former hours of intimacy and study 
with his pupil, the pupil whom he so dearly 
loved, the pupil who had deceived him, the pupil 
he was to behold no more, " if he had only be- 
lieved me when I pointed out Lord John to him 
that evening at Venice, concealed in the gon- 
dola with Mrs. Cleveland, all this might have 
been prevented. But persuaded as Philip was 
that the Clevelands made Lord John their in- 
strument for the purpose of reaching his cousin, 
and that the Duke of Attleborough was their 
real object, there was no opening his eyes !" 

At the moment of Fairfax's departure, Jervis 
felt bitterly ashamed of his previous hesitation 
about undertaking his commission. Nothing 
like separation from a friend to satisfy one's 
mind of the value of their friendship. On los- 
ing sight of that temperate admonitor, he felt 
that to do him service he would have under- 
taken a pilgrimage to Bokhara. 

On awaking, however, the following morning, 
having ascertained that within four-arid twenty 
hours the packet would sail for Palermo, his 
former repugnance recurred a thousand fold. 

To depart without a word of farewell to the 
noble-hearted woman who had lavished her 
bounties on him with the same generous con- 
fidence that secured to Columbus the patronage 
of Isabella of Spain, when rejected by kings 
and their ministers, would have been the height 
of ingratitude, — was in fact impossible. 

Yet, as it had been arranged with him by the 
Duke of Attleborough and Fairfax that not a 
syllable should transpire of the cause of Lord 
John's abrupt disappearance, how was he to 
accouAt for his own 1 

So little was known in Naples of the Cleve- 
lands, and such strict seclusion had been ob- 
served by the lady during her residence in the 
city, that her absence remained unperceived; 
while the departure of Fairfax at the same mo- 
ment as his pupil, was likely to induce a belief, 
that they bad embarked together. There exist- 
ed, therefore, a remote hope that, before any 
gcandal could arise, the lady might be persuaded 
to return home, and forestall the arrival of 
Cleveland. 

One word to the countess touching the object 
of his iourney, and these hopes might be frus- 
trated ; the credit of an honorable family would 
receive a mortal blow, and the ruin of Howairf 
involve the ruin of his preceptor. 

Admitted, sorely to his regret, to the pre* 



ence of the countess, there was consequently 
some difficulty in modifying the terms of hie 
respectful farewell 

44 Going to Sicily 1 Leaving Naples to-mom 
row, without a word of preparation or an- * 
nouneement?"— - cried she with impetuous irri- 
tation, on learning his project " What — what 
is the meaning of all this 1" 

U I have long announced an intention to visit 
Sicily, Greece, and the Levant." 

" But not before the close of the Carnival,— 
not before the break up of the society here I 19 
cried she. "Your present scheme is a mere) 
freak of English eccentricity ! Not one of you, 
can do things at the same time, or in tho same 
way as other people ! To form a friendship witfc 
English people, is like tying oneself to the sail 
of a windmill, or boating about the Falls of Nft» 
agar a." 

Aware that the best mode of dealing with 
her vehement nature, was to allow her to say 
her worst without remonstrance, Gervais sub* 
mitted in silence to be called capricious, obsts* 
nate, selfish. At length, she grew still moss 
angry at his attempting no vindication. 

" Lobanoff is right !" cried she, in a moment 
of supreme petulance. "Men of genius are 
but ungrateful creatures to waste one's regard 
on, after all." 

Scarcely had the words passed her lips when 
she repented them. For the accusation was 
only too eloquently answered by the crimson* 
glow that overspread tho face of her proUgi. ' • 

44 It is your own fault !" said she, extending 
her hand towards him, while tears of generate 
shame rose into her eyes, " you force me to say 
what is not in my heart, by yonr provoking per* 
versity in quitting this place at the very moment 
I have formed such delicious projects in your 
favor. Such a romance as I have built fee 
you — and on foundations of anything but 
sand !" 

"I have little wish, madam, to become a. 
hero of romance !" — was his calm reply, rain- 
ing to his lips, with the deference due to a relic* 
the diminutive white hand that so frankly sought 
his own. " But I entreat your excellency to 
believe that I am as little capable of ingratitude 
as of betraying a trust reposed in me, — such as* 
alas ! compels my precipitate departure from 
this place." 

44 A trust ?"— reiterated the countess, fixing 
her eyes searchingly upon his face. 

"At some future time, madam, I shall be 
able \o exonerate myself from the charge se> 
undeservedly brought against me. So soon as 
the sanction of those to whom the secret be- 
longs shall — " 

44 Nay," interrupted the countess, "yon need 
no further exoneration ! 

Un coupable, ■ImS, est fatalist innocent 

We all like you well enough to grant a gratuit- 
ous acquittal. Would to heaven, however, it 
were accorded to any other crime than that of 
an escape from Naples ! You may believe ma) 
or not, as you please (and I fear you will not 
please, for my recent sortie must have placed) 
me on the shady side of your esteem)— but I 
swear that this charming heiress— this cleaftv 
minded, pore-hearted, child-faced daughter /of 
one than whom I could make a softer wojnRsja. 
out of a gun-iinfci vasfiui i«fc>» <dN» w^S* 
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host of coxcombs who are on the watch to 
make her their prey." 

The heart of the poor scholar leapt within 
him. The next moment he rebuked himself, 
* as for a crime, for that brief elation. 

'» Nothing but your excellency's ignorance of 
our relative position," said he ; " nothing but 
your inability to imagine the terrible distance 
that divides us, could sanction an idea so pre- 
posterous. Scarcely more disparity between 
the Countess von Adlerberg and the menials of 
her household, than between Miss Hecks worth 
and myself !" 

" In such cases, to the honor of my sex be 
it spoken, the eyes of women are more liberal 
than those of men !" cried the countess with 
warmth. " In almost every instance of female 
sovereignty, the favorites of the throne are 
more worthily chosen than when the crown is 
on a kingly brow. A girl in the position of 
your patroness's daughter is, in her way, a 
sovereign ; as / was when I chose my kind 
good guardian in preference to the smirking 
suitors who sought me for love of themselves 
rather than for love of me" 

"Your excellency was an orphan. There 
was no counteracting influence to — " 

44 Miss Hecksworth is her own mistress," in- 
terrupted the countess. " Miss Hecksworth is 
independent of her mother." 

11 By law ! but what independence can ever 
supersede the subservience of filial duty t Mrs. 
' Hecksworth would be justified in exercising 
her utmost moral authority against such a sub- 
version of the order of society, could I by pos- 
sibility so forget myself as to aspire to the hand 
#f her daughter." 

"Notwithstanding the strong evidence in 
your favor, mon pauvre pkilotophe, you some- 
times make me question your mental superior- 
ity !" cried the countess, shrugging her shoul- 
ders. "Genius has confidence in itself! The 
very essence of genius is self-reliance ; withont 
which its creative power were abortive. Yet 
you esteem yourself so humbly as to cower 
before the greatness of gold." 

" Pardon me ! I esteem myself too highly 
to measure myself with those whose wealth 
constitutes their distinction," rejoined Cleve. 
" Were the lady to whom you allude one of her 
younger sisters, instead of the heiress of Bils- 
ton, I should still recoil, as a villein of her 
father's lands, from presuming to address her. 
Ay," added he, in a lower and more conscious 
tone, "although the inducements to address 
her were all but irresistible — as now T 

"I roust repeat that saving clause to my 
• charming little friend," said the countess, her 
sir of vexation again relaxing into a smile, 
44 as some compensation for your ungracious- 
ness. " 

"Ungraciousness towards her?" exclaimed 
Jervis. 

" What other interpretation can be placed on 
your conduct 1 She comes to the city where 
you are established, drawn thither, I believe, 
in my conscience, by the desire to be acquaint- 
ed with you ; and, though peculiarly entitled to 
your homage, you limit it to leaving a fcard at 
her mother's door. Admit, Monsieur Gervais, 
that I am well informed, comme de raison, for I 
obtained my information from herself. Re- 



solved, at all events, to meet yon on neutral 
ground, she breaks through the rules she had 
imposed on herself, defies the mandate of the 
physicians, and comes to a/i/e at my house; 
from which, on such occasions, you never be- 
fore absented yourself. And when I tell yon 
all this, and repeat to you, after the words of 
her own lips, that she has nothing more at 
heart than to cement a friendship with one so 
providentially connected with her family, in- 
stead of thanking me on your knees for being 
merely the bearer of her message, you coolly 
inform me that you are about to start for 
Sicily, that you cannot delay your journey, 
that I must ask no questions, that you are 
going because you cannot help it, and csmiag 
back when the affairs of others will allow, 
which amounts, pretty nearly, to postponement 
to the Greek kalends !" 

Such a torrent of emotion was excited in the 
bosom of her visitor by this torrent of words, 
that reply was impossible. 

" May you pay the penalty of yonr want of 
chivalry!" resumed the countess, as soon at 
she recovered her breath. " Before you and 
it convenient to return to Naples, may the rich 
prize you have abandoned be appropriated, 
either by Lobanoff— who has thrown himself 
heels over head, at her feet, or the foolish 
fribble, Joddrell— who seems to make bis soft 
through his tailor and chemisier, or even the oil- 
of-bitter-almonds Englishman, Mr. Davenport, 
who conveys poison in every word he attars. 19 

" Her guardian angel forbid !" cried Jervis, 
with unction. *' She deserves a better fate. 
She deserves the brightest destiny that ever 
fell to the lot of woman." 

" Do not think to bewilder me by line words !" 
playfully retorted the countess. "It ia only 
bees that swarm to the tinkling of cymbals. 
And now, good-bye ! Your lowest obeisance 
and begone ; for I must prepare that ' U1T sin* 
innamorota, mia Lucia/ for the disappointment 
awaiting her. I had promised that yon would 
meet her here to-morrow at dinner." 

Even this temptation, sore as it was, was 
resisted. Jervis obeyed the commands laid upon 
him, by so precipitate a departure as proved 
that he mistrusted the strength of his own res- 
olution. 

All that evening, he fancied it possible, he 
almost fancied it probable, that some sort of 
token might reach him in confirmation of the 
flattering hints of the ambassadress ; either 
with the view of retarding his departure, or 
signifying that it was a source of regret. 

But he was disappointed. He counted every 
hour of the night. He watched every star arisr 
which the coming brightness of morning wai 
about to outshine into extinction. 

He even went forth for a last view of tot 
house that contained the object of his vain 
idolatry. 

But not a sign or symptom denoted her 
cognizance of his departure. Alive to the 
capricious waywardness of Crescentia's cha- 
racter, he almost feared she might have made 
him the dupe of a heartless mystification, in 
order to probe his sentiments towards Miss 
Hecksworth ; or perhaps ascertain whether he 
alone were superior to the cupidity which pros- 
trated men of all aorta and conditions, nations 
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and languages, at the feet of the English 
heiress. 

When the sailors of the Carlo Alberto, in 
their scarlet nightcaps and striped jackets, 
made their appearance at his door to fetch his 
baggage, and convey it on board, Jervis was 
already equipped for departure. However 
weary in head and heart, he had not for a 
single moment sought the refreshment of his 

pillow. 

i 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

And ye, proud fair, whose soul no gladness warms, 
Bnve rapture's homage to your conscious charms. 
Delighted idols of a gaudy train, 
III can your blunter feelings guess the pain, 
When the fond faithful heart, inspired t«> prove 
Friendship refined, the calm delight of love, 
Feels all its tender spring* with anguish torn. 
And bleeds at perjured pride's inhuman scorn. 

Campbell. 

Heaven and earth, Edmund, peek him out ! Wind me 
into him, I pray you ! Frame the business after your 
own wisdom. Biiakspxarb. 

The friendship of the Countess von Adlcr- 
berg was of a nature so much more firm than 
might have been anticipated from her levity of 
character, that in deference to the mystery in 
which Jervis chose to envelop his departure, 
she made no allusion to his visit, except to 
Lucy Hecksworth, the last person in Naples 
likely to betray the confidence. 

His absence, therefore, remained unnoticed. 
Lord John and his tutor were said to be gone 
to England ; and when it at length' transpired 
that Cleve also had disappeared, his zealous 
champion of the Austrian embassy circulated a 
report that the young dottorc was engaged to 
pursue, in the environs of Etna, his researches 
into volcanic formations. 

The pretext was plausible. Vet a variety 
of persons remained persuaded that he had lied 
before their faces. Mrs. Hecksworth was the 
only one who spoke out ; observing, that " the 
young man doubtless found it embarrassing to 
be in company, as an equal, with those from 
whom his rather had received wages as a day- 
laborer." 

Nor was Lady Hillingdon less convinced that I 
he was afraid she should denounce to the Eng- 
lish coterie the humble condition in which she 
had detected his family at Glebestone, than 
George J odd r ell and Herbert Davenport that, 
apprised of their intention to browbeat him, he 
had prudently vacated the field. 

As a stumbling-block removed out of their 
way, all were glad of his departure, with the 
exception of Lucy and Prince Lobanoff ; the 
former from deep interest in his favor, the 
latter, from intense aversion. In Lobanoff, 
there was something of the destructive pro- 
pensities of the taureador. Like Lear, he 
wanted to "kill, kill, kill." He could not be 
content unless he saw his enemy bite the dust ; 
and on finding the Straits of Messina between 
him and the man who had refused to extend 
his hand to him, either in amity or for the ac- 
ceptance of a guerdon, the bones of Nikita the 
courier were made to ache that night by the 
boot of his savage master, for the exhaustion 
of bis baffled rage. 

The Duke of Attleborough alone consoled 
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himself for being forced to keep silence re* 
specting the elopement of his cousin, by loud 
regrets for the loss of Cleve. He had nothing 
to lose by deteriorating such a man. He had 
no pretensions either to the medals of the 
academy of the Oziori, or the favor of Miss 
Hecksworth ; and there was no drawback on 
the warm-hearted candor with which he ex- 
pressed his regard. 

" Cleve was such a capital fellow ! Cleve 
was a gentleman at heart ! Cleve, in spite of 
his superiority, was simple and unpretending 
as a child ! Right grieved was he to lose a 
man who, whether up to his ears in love in 
Sicily, or in antiquities in the Archipelago, 
could ill be spared by his friends ; and he 
should be truly glad to welcome him back." 

This was decisive. As the only English 
duke in Naples had declared in his favor, the 
chorus of Mr. and Mrs. Marmaduke Smiths 
and Sir Thomas and Lady Turnipiops could do 
no otherwise than echo that "they should be 
truly glad to welcome him back" — •* Sir (as all 
choruses have it) " truly glad to welcome him 
back !" 

Meanwhile, the still bewildered Jervis landed 
at Palermo. And let the account of his 
landing suffice ; for the sea voyage of a man 
in love has been too ably described by Byron in 
" Don Juan," to admit of a duplicate from any 
inferior pencil. 

But when, on arriving in the port, the first 
thing he learnt was that the little fairy-rigged 
schooner which had crossed the Carlo Alberto 
in the moonlight the preceding night, scudding 
before the wind towards Naples, was no other 
than the Larkspur, he hazarded a louder exe- 
cration than he had ever used in his life, in the 
persuasion that the saucy little craft was bear- 
ing back to the Strada di Toledo the repentant 
objects of his search- 
In this supposition, however, he soon found 
himself mistaken. The passengers landed from 
the Larkspur had indeed quitted Palermo, but 
only on their way to Messina ; and it was there 
that, without much difficulty, though under the 
name of Mr. and Mrs. Trevor, he discovered the 
fugitives. 

it would have been difficult to say which of 
the three appeared most embarrassed by the 
recognition. Virginia certainly the least; but 
the habitual shyness of Howard was exceeded 
on the present occasion by that of Cleve, con* 
victed of the officious impertinence of prying 
into affairs in which he had no privileged 
interest. 

He commanded himself, however, sufficiently 
to endure unmoved the indignant glances of 
Lord John, so long as " Mrs. Trevor" remained 
in the room ; rather than expose to her know- 
ledge the precious packet entrusted to him by 
Fairfax, or bring on a fit of Virginian hysterics, 
by representing before her to Lord John the 
eagerness of all his friends that he should 
restore his Helen to the- desecrated roof-tree 
of her Menelaus ere it was yet too late. 

Well that he took the precaution! For 
though Lord John listened without concession 
or interest to the representations of his visitor, 
no sooner had Cleve placed in his hands the 
letter superscribed in the hand-writing of his 
father, than he turned as pate «& taotau 
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passport procured for him by Mrs. Cleveland 
bore distinctly the alias of " Trevor." But no 
one who witnessed his emotion on receiving 
Lord Wrexhill's letter, could have doubted -that 
he was Lord Wrexhill's son. 

Instantly quitting the room, and without 
taking refuge in that of the woman for whom 
' he had braved his father's displeasure, he re- 
mained apart for hours, communing with his 
own heart, and struggling against anguish un- 
utterable. 

It was in vain that Virginia besought ad- 
mittance to him. It was in vain she even 
dispatched the new-comer to mediate between 
them. The distracted man would not be en- 
treated ; imploring, in his turn, to be left alone 
" only to be left alone." 

The lady was satisfied. Her solicitude arose, 
in fact, far less from the nature or excess of his 
affliction, than from the interruption it produced 
to her arrangements, and amusements for the 
day. She wanted to go out. She wanted to 
show her fair face in the public promenades. 
She wanted, above all, to luxuriate in that 
delight of a vulgar-minded woman — shopping. 
Tor in escaping from the grudging brutality of 
her late master to the worship of an opulent 
nobleman, one of her chief objects had been 
the gratification of this long-repressed instinct. 
As Salvini truly observes of her class of society : 
** Da quattordici anni fino a diciastttc, avrete 
amor per amort ; da diciasettc sino a ventuno, un 
miscuglio d' inter esse e d'affetto. PiUt Id, si pasta 
conpericolo di trovarc una vendetitrice e non una 
donatrtce di suo cuorc." 

From the levity and worthlessness of the 
woman on whom one of the finest young men 
in England had been deluded into squandering 
his affections, the honest nature of Cleve re- 
coiled with disgust. 

But the interested character of the woman 
with whom he had to deal, induced a hope that 
the most difficult part of his mission was not 
unaccomplishable ; that Lord John might per- 
haps he persuaded to resign a connexion, at 
, once so injurious to his prospects and fata] to 
the comfort of his father's declining years ; and 
proceed to rejoin Philip Fairfax, who was to 
remain some days at Marseilles for the chance 
of his arrival. 

But when, profiting by the absence of " Mrs. 
Trevor," who was [making the round of the 
jewelers' Bhops in search of the cameos 
known by the name of Sicilian shells, and 
Maltese chains of every form and calibre, he 
eventually obtained access to Lord John, so 
shocked was Cleve by the ravages which the 
lapse of a few hours had effected in his appear- 
ance, that he had scarcely courage to make the 
proposal. 

Except in the case of an attack of cholera, 
he had not believed the human frame suscepti- 
ble of such rapid extenuation. The eyes of the 
sufferer appeared to have receded in his head ; 
, and his voice was sunk to the querimonious 
weakness of a child. 

When, after some hesitation, Cleve at length 
attempted to place before him the distress into 
which his faithful friend, the friend who loved 
him more as a son than as a pupil, had been 
plunged by his flight from Naples, Lord John 
appeared to listen mechanically, as though the 



meaning of his interlocutor failed to reach his 
mind. But the moment he spoke of Lord 
Wrexhill, a sudden start announced that the 
attention of the listener was awakened ; im- 
proving on which influence, Jervis proceeded 
to enlarge with energy and tenderness, on the 
anguish which such a father could not fail to 
experience on discovering the moral weakness 
and indifference to his comfort, betrayed by 
such a son. 

" It is in your lordship," said he, •• that the 
pride of the marquis is invested. You cannot 
conceal from yourself that the peace of his de- 
clining years depends upon the spotlessness of 
your honor and the security of your happiness. 
Judge, therefore, what will be his feelings when 
he learns- 
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The words of the reprover were suspend- 
ed. At the name of his father, tears burst 
witli violence from the eyes of the distracted 
Howard ; and before Cleve could forestall the 
moment, he flung his arms around his neck, 
and sobbed with the unchecked violence of a 
child. 

Unprepared for such excess of emotion on the 
part of one whoso demeanor was usually so 
composed and whose temper so serene, the 
delegate of Philip Fairfax was almost terrified 
by the agony of remorse he had produced. By 
him, it was attributed wholly to repentant feel- 
ings ; for to him the contents of Lord Wrex- 
hilPs letter were, of course, a mystery. For 
the better comprehension of his position, the 
reader's mind must be enlightened by a few 
details of the early life of the marquess. 

At the period when brilliant youth gave place 
to a more sober yet intenser enjoyment of the 
varied blessings of his birthright, Lord Wrex- 
hill was pronounced by the general acclamation 
of London society to be one of the happiest of 
men. A beautiful wife, the object of his ten- 
derest affection , an only son, both healthy and 
promising, perfected in private life the hap- 
piness and honors secured by an eminent posi- 
tion in the political world and the esteem of 
the country. 

Whether in the senate, commanding its de- 
ference by his eloquence, or at Wrexhill Abbey, 
holding little Lord Sylvester by the hand, as he- 
paced along its venerable avenues with the 
lovely Marchioness of Wrexhill hanging on his 
arm, the world was justified in its envy. 

But as if to prove that his happiness had been 
incomplete, the birth of a second son came to 
extend the horizon of his enjoyments. The boy 
was beautiful as his beautiful mother ; and to 
that beautiful mother, an object of adoration. 
Sensible perhaps that the elder son of a man in 
Lord Wrexhill's position belongs especially to 
his father, to his estate, to his peerage, she 
lavished on this less qualified offspring all the 
tenderness of her heart. She nursed him her- 
self, as she had been dissuaded from doing his 
elder brother ; and, from the hour of his birtb, 
the mother and babe were scarcely seen apart. 

Devotedly attached to his wife, instead of 
experiencing the least jealousy of the favor 
lavished on her nursling, Lord Wrexhill fidly 
participated in her partiality. Like herself he 
appeared to fancy the little Lord John more 
exclusively their own than Lord Sylvester. 
The fortunes of the heir were assured. The 
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heir was born to greatness anu wealth. There 
was nothing to render urgent on hit part those 
mental or heroic exertions, which crown with 
new honors the emblazonments of a family 
escutcheon. 

But from the gifted youngling of the house, 
what distinctions might not arise ! For Aim, 
education might work wonders. From him, 
wonders might be expected, in enhancement of 
the family fame. 

While the flaxen curls were still clustering 
round his boyish brow, his father began to fore- 
see it enriched by a coronet, obtained by his 
own efforts. Through him, a new branch of 
honor was to be engrafted on the majestic tree 
of the Howards, Marquesses of Wrexhill. 

But alas ! at the height of these triumphant 
anticipations, in the full glow of his partial love, 
the proud and happy man was suddenly smitten 
to the earth, stunned by the overpowering dis- 
covery of the infidelity of his wife ! 

For a moment, the blow appeared to threaten 
a two- fold anguish. A careful examination of 
the letters (by the accidental falling of which 
into his hands his suspicions had been first 
awakened) relieved him, however, from the 
misery of mistrusting the legitimacy of the 
child nearest his heart. But scarcely had this 
terrible misgiving subsided, when new appre- 
hensions arose. 

On the first frenzy of his sense of injury, he 
Lad fled from home. As yet, the offender knew 
not that her guilt had transpired. But the day 
of chastening was at hand. Her fault must be 
published. Her infamy must be crushed. She 
must be driven forth from her injured husband's 
roof, to misery and shame. 

Such was the recital, veiled with the ten- 
dercst regard to the sensitive feelings of his 
son, contained in the letter of Lord Wrexhill. 

" I returned home/' continued the marquess, 
41 prepared for uncompromising vengeance. In 
proportion to the fond confidence she had betray- 
ed, was the measure of my wrath ; and in order 
to steel my courage for the announcement of 
my intentions, my first visit, on arriving at the 
Abbey, was to your nursery. The sight of my 
injured children would impart strength for the 
worst. 

11 1 had miscalculated. There, even there, 
I found her. Not rampant, as for days past I 
had been picturing her to myself, with the tri- 
umphant joy of undetected guilt ; but peaceful, 
sorrowing, silent. During my absence, you had 
been attacked, my dear son, by dangerous indis- 
position ; and the woman who had forgotten 
her duty as a wife without failing in that of a 
mother, was keeping watch by your bedside. 

" I could not speak to her. For worlds could 
I not have found a single syllabic to address to 
lier. My heart would have burst with the effort 
of naming her as I was wont ; or of addressing 
her as she was thenceforward to exist in my 
contempt. 

" Your voice released me from my dilemma ; 
your voice, my dearest boy, feeble with illness, 
but fond and endearing as ever, calling upon me, 
and welcoming me home. 

" ' Now, I shall soon be well again,* you said 
• Now dearest papa is come back, and I can see 
jou both together, and hold your hands together 
in mine, I shall soon— soon get well ." 



"And drawing them towards you as you 
spoke, between your own little feverish hands, 
you pressed them to your parched lips, your 
throbbing brows, your heart, whose pulse was 
accelerated by the burning fervor of disease. 

" Could I— could I— disentangle mine from 
hers at such a moment \ For though you spoke 
confidently of recovery, the physicians gave no 
hope ! For days, for nights, for weeks, we 
watched together over the child of our divided 
affection. 

" Even when the imminence of danger was 
past, very slow was your recovery. A milder 
climate was prescribed for you ; and we con- 
veyed you together to the south of France — rest- 
ing alternately on the knees of either. And I 
ask again, could I refuse her at such a crisis the* 
care of her idolized child 1 

II The alteration of my looks and deportment 
apprised her that my suspicions were aroused. 
But I was careful to prevent her from surmis- 
ing that I knew the worst. I was afraid that 
terror might drive her from my house. Tcs, 
afraid I At that moment, so far from desiring 
her absence, all my desire was to preserve by 
the side of my little slender, wanfaced, low* 
voiced, loving boy, the tender nurse with w T hose 
care his very existence seemed united. 

" For your sake, therefore, I subdued my in- 
dignation. For your sake I devoured my tears ; 
for your sake I drank to the lees the bitter cup 
of humiliation. I submitted to the presence of 
the woman who had betrayed me, though my 
whole soul rose up in loathing and repugnance. 

" By the time your convalescence was com- 
plete, in my thankfulness to God for your re- 
covery, I even determined that what I had 
borne to save y ( 6ur life, I would bear to pre- 
serve your honor and happiness. The disgrace 
of your mother should not be flung into the face 
of the child I loved, to wither up his young 
heart for ever ! 

•• I told her all, therefore ; and humbled on 
her knees before me, did she thank me for my 
forbearance; engaging herself by the most 
solemn oath that woman's lips could utter, to 
hold no further communication, either by word 
or letter, with the man I would have stamped 
into the dust, but that her reputation, and your 
happiness, had been destroyed by the deed. 

II I believed her ; for the penalty of her breach 
of faith was that of losing 6ight of her children. 
But her compliance with my terms, and the 
sacrifice of living face to face with the man 
who despised her, was rather, I fear, a tribute 
to her dread of the condemnation of the world, 
titan a crown of martyrdom which she adopted 
for the sake of holding you to her heart. 

" No matter. She is gone to her account ! 
On Airhead be the sin and the penance. While 
she lived, I trust I stooped to no unmanly ven- 
geance to embitter her miserable life. 

"And now, my beloved son, how will you 
ever repay me for my sufferings throughout 
that period of concession ! Oh, if any power 
of human eloquence could apprise you of the 
wretchedness of seeing hourly by your side the 
woman you have fondly loved, to whom yon 
know yourself to have become an object of dis- 
gust and terror ! If I spoke more loudly than 
my wont, sho would start and tremble. If 
forced, in the common routine of hauttfes&&. 
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life, to ask a question or urge a request, I could 
see her previously arranging her words and 
composing her features, lest she should inad- 
vertently give offence. And then her voice 
grew so tremulous, that I cursed her in my 
heart for being so abject as to fear me, shrink- 
ing from retribution as she had not shrunk from 
guilt. 

u Or if by chance your brother or yourself 
provoked reproof by some boyish fault, and she 
fancied me about to visit it with harshness, 
the moment I raised my voice she would rush 
towards me, and almost cower into nothing be- 
fore my angry eyes, as she exclaimed, * Oh, 
no ; not upon them : do not visit it upon them V 
. " Sometimes, stung into madness, I resolved 
to put an end to these perplexities of feeling, 
and was on the point of insisting on a sepa- 
ration ; resolved to brave in the eyes of the 
public the imputation of caprice or brutality, 
sooner than injure my children or endure the 
presence of their infamous mother. But this 
had been only transferring my sufferings to a 
heart less able to endure them. Sylvester, less 
an object of preference, would have been easily 
reconciled to her absence. You would not 
have survived it. 

" I repeat to you, therefore, my son, that for 
you alone I devoured in silence the tears of my 
humiliation. And by all those bitter tears, I 
appeal to you before God, as a man, as a Chris- 
tian, as the most beloved of children, do not 
disgrace me, do not bring down my gray hairs 
in sorrow to the grave." 

Such was the address which had almost 
broken the heart of Lord John Howard. The 
mother, to whose memory he had consecrated 
such sacred tears, was lost forever to his re- 
spect. His father, his generous, forbearing 
father, how was be ever to repay the long-pro- 
tracted sacrifices that best of men had made 
for his sake ! 

" I shall return immediately to England. I 
have made up my mind to hasten to Marseilles, 
and return with Fairfax to England," said he 
in a broken voice to the astonished Cleve, so 
soon as he sufficiently overcame his burst of 
passion to become capable of utterance. " If 
I am to choose between wounding the feelings 
of the two persons dearest to my affection, it 
must not be my father. My father has para- 
mount claims upon me." 

" Thank heaven you have still the grace to 
recognize them!" cried Cleve, taking him fer- 
vently by the hand. " Even granted that Mrs. 
Cleveland have also claims upon you, and have 
made sacrifices for your sake, what tie of this 
world can supersede one of the holiest com- 
mandments of God !" 

" You must break my resolution to her !" 
continued Lord John, his lips blanched, his 
voice almost inarticulate. "You must even 
generously undertake to conduct her back in 
safety to the home I induced her to desert. I 
cannot trust myself to see her. I dare not ex- 
pose myself to her remonstrances." 

14 Forgive me, my dear lord," interrupted 
Cleve, «• if I venture to predict that they will 
be less vehement than you suppose. I should 
give you pain were I to endeavor to convince 
you, as I am myself convinced, that whatever 
may have been the nature of Mrs. Cleveland, 



the man with whom she has so long associated 
has debased it with indelible vileness. You 
believe her to be attached to you with the same 
frank affection you bestow on her. 1, on the 
contrary, am satisfied that her acquiescence 
in your separation will be very easily pur- 
chased." 

"Purchased?" 

" Ay, by money ! Make a settlement upon 
her suitable to your means and the injury you 
conceive her to have incurred by quitting Cleve- 
land, and the tears you so naturally apprehend 
will soon be stanched." 

By the devotion evinced in the rash steps 
he had taken, Cleve naturally inferred that, at 
such a charge, the indignation of Lord Joha 
would be loud and vehement. But a whole 
week spent in the society of the once reserved 
Virginia, had apparently destroyed his illusions, 
by proving how much of her former gentleness 
and modesty was assumed. Once convinced 
of the coarse nature of her character, the charm 
of her delicate beauty vanished. In his heart, 
he felt that it would be a relief and consolation 
if the prediction of Jervis Cleve were jnstified 
by the event. 

Yet even he, though viewing the lady In so 
harsh a light, was not prepared for the instan- 
taneous transformation effected by his explana- 
tions. Her looks, her mien, her phraseology, 
changed in a moment on discovering that her 
reign was at an end. Instead of beseeching, 
she threatened. Instead of tears, the coarsest 
accusations denounced Lord John as a poor, 
weak, spiritless creature, unable to defend 
either her or himself. Nor could Cleve avoid 
recalling to mind, with sad conviction, the 
former invectives of Fairfax against Cleveland 
as " a buccaneering adventurer," on recogniz- 
ing the tone and character of the woman who 
had been the partner of his fortunes. 

On learning from Jervis that it was Lord 
John's intention to hire a felucca, and sail im- 
mediately for Civita Vecchia, whence he was 
to embark for Marseilles, she swore with on- 
womanly violence that nothing should prevent 
her becoming his companion. She would fol- 
low him to England, into the very bosom of 
his family, and declare to all the world the 
specious promises by which she had been be- 
guiled from home. 

But this violence proved that she was as 
little skilled in her calling, as amiable in her 
nature. Tears would have disarmed the weak- 
hearted boy — anger begot anger in its turn. 
When she attempted upon him the system of 
intimidation by which Cleveland had compelled 
her to crouch like a beaten hound at his feet, 
she succeeded only in rending asunder the last 
tie that bound them together. 

41 1 will talk to her no more ! M said LoTd 
John, when Cleve ventured to point out the 
real character of the woman to whom he had 
been on the point of sacrificing the happiness 
of his father, "I will never see her again I 
You propose that I should offer her an annuity 
But this would perpetuate the remembrance o\ 
one whom I must efface from my mind, or sin) 
in my own estimation. Let it be a sum o* 
money. Settle the amount between you, an'i 
it shall be forthcoming. But never will I be* 
hold her again !" 
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" And how and when is it to be forthcoming?" 
cried the soft, feminine Virginia, whose nature 
poor Cleve himself had once pronounced to be 
so congenial with her name ! " Do you think 
me such a fool as to be shaken off with a few 
fair words 1 I know pretty well what money 
Howard has got left at his disposal ; and can 
tell you it won't do ! Cleveland took care he 
shouldn't retain more than enough to clear his 
hands of me ; and since I've been here, I've 
been making the sequins fly till the bottom of 
his purse is pretty easy to be seen !" 

But enough of a discussion degrading to the 
honor of her sex. Suffice it that on her decla- 
ration of total want of confidence in the signa- 
ture of the man whom, four-and-twenty hours 
before, she had professed her readiness to fol- 
low to the end of the earth, Cleve generously 
undertook to remain in Sicily, within her reach, 
till the return of the bills from England, which 
Lord John Howard was to draw, ere his de- 
parture, through one of the leading bankers of 
Messina. 

It was in vain he endeavored to persuade her 
to await at Naples the arrival of a sum which, 
to one like her, constituted a little fortune. No ! 
she would not hear of Naples. 

" Cleveland would be the death of her, as he 
had often threatened. Cleveland would pillage 
her of her last piastre, as he had often done 
before. Nothing would induce her to return 
to Naples !" 

At Messina, therefore, where her rare beauty 
attracted attention far from unwelcome, she 
was to abide till the consolidation of her ill-got- 
ten gains enabled her to return to the West 
Indian colony from which she had been decoyed 
by Cleveland, and assume, as a rich and traveled 
widow, the consequence which Europe denied. 

While contemplating her cold-blooded au- 
dacity, and the influence produced by the dis- 
covery of her baseness on her disgusted ad- 
mirer, Jervis Cleve admitted the full force of 
the theory that the decency of woman exer- 
cises as powerful a restraint on the habits of 
society, as the power of the laws over the 
populace : and that whosoever corrupts a spot- 
less female nature, poisons one of the whole- 
some springs securing health and life to the 
social community. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

To speak worse of anything than it deserves, does only 
take from the credit of the accuser, and has Implicitly 
Lb© force of an apology in bebalf of the person accused. 

Addison. 

The satisfaction with which Mrs. Hecks- 
worth hailed the departure of him whom, under 
the name of Sir Gervas, she had so loaded with 
civility, was somewhat modified by her eldest 
daughter's announcement that her first appear- 
ance in the society of Naples was to be her last. 

Even had she previously entertained the 
smallest craving after its brilliant fetes, the 
homage of which she found herself the object 
on the part of Prince Lobanoff, in addition to 
the attention forced upon her even in her own 
house by such Romeos as Davenport and 
Joddrell, would have sufficed to disgust her 
with what she had so many reasons to regard 
with distaste. 



Excuse, she needed none. For some days 
following the ball at the Austrian embassy, 
she had been really so indisposed, that the veto 
of the physicians fully justified her determina- 
tion. 

One of the chief consolations of her seclu- 
sion arose, meanwhile, from a certain view ot 
a certain glen in Bilston Park, transmitted to 
her by Madame von Adlerberg ; to whom Cleve 
had left orders that a packet containing it 
should be forwarded, after his departure. 

Actuated by a presentiment that his absence 
would be indefinitely prolonged, or rather by 
the certainty that he should never behold Miss 
Hecksworth again, when about to close the 
packet, he sat down in haste, and with the 
masterly boldness of a ready draughtsman, 
traced in outlines worthy of Flaxman or 
Retsch, that memorable scene at Bilston, when 
Lucy, by order of her mother, extended a purse 
to the humiliated Fairford student. With the 
delicate tact of the Greek painters, he so cast 
down the face of the poor parvenu, that his 
countenance was not perceptible. But it was 
impossible to demonstrate more forcibly than 
this slight sketch, his sense of the wide dis- 
tance dividing them from each other. 

Accompanied by such an illustration of his 
feelings and history, there was no longer pre- 
sumption in his offering the landscape. In a 
foreign country, any trace of the spot so dear 
to Miss Hecksworth could not but be accepta- 
ble ; and in connexion with a souvenir of Bils- 
ton, the names of himself and his sister would 
perhaps live pleasantly in her memory, without 
provoking the scorn which they excited in the 
be-Davenported mind of her mother. 

The charming little landscape of Jane Cleve, 
framed with the choicest care, was now a chief 
and cherished ornament of Miss Hecksworth's 
apartment. But 'the sketch was carefully— 
(how carefully !) — locked up in her desk : the 
one, the source of many a secret tear, the other, 
the only object that brought smiles to the sad- 
dened countenance of Lucy. 

For in addition to her own grief and grievan- 
ces, she had to listen to the angry complaints of 
her mother, and the lamentation of her sisters, 
concerning the change which the lapse of a few 
weeks had effected in the gay circles of Naples. 
In the estimation of both, the departure of Lord 
John Howard and his tutor, or the disappear- 
ance of Cleve, were nothing compared with the 
vexation of having to yield precedence on all 
'■ occasions to the Miss Joddrells. 

Nor was Herbert Davenport in much better 
humor. Too slightly acquainted with the 
Clcvelands to have formed surmises respecting 
them, he was unable to penetrate the double 
mystery connected with the Sicilian expedi- 
tion ; and the reserve exhibited towards him 
on the occasion by the Duke of Attleborough, 
served to convince him that the man on whose 
easy good-nature he counted so largely, could, 
when he chose, make fully apparent the dis- 
tance between them. No one laid aside 
more readily than the young duke his robes of 
estate. But it was because he knew bow 
easy it was to reassume them, whenever the 
encroachments of ill-bred people rendered them 
a desirable defence. 

In the vexatio^ <rf Vu& ^^nen^s^ ^^kstCfc** 
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▼enport turned upon George Joddrell ; Joddrell, 
whose assiduities to Lucy Hecks worth appear- 
ed to his presumptuous selfishness like poach- 
ing upon his manor ! 

It must be owned on the other hand, that 
the dandy readily exposed himself to the per- 
secutions of butthood. The foppery of his 
dress, the impertinence of his manners, the 
emptiness of his vaporing, laid him open on 
every side to ridicule. 

But, long before the pleasure subsided of 
showing up the mysteries of his toilet, the 
number of hours a-day it required to convert a 
not very ill-looking young man into the sem- 
blance of a swaggering school-girl dressed in 
her brother's clothes during the holidays, by 
curling and perfuming his locks, polishing his 
nails, cultivating with Macassar oil and pom- 
made anx lions an incipient moustache, and 
purifying his mouth with cachou from the con- 
tamination of cigars, Herbert Davenport hit 
upon a new raw, through which it was easy to 
inflict tortures upon his rival. 

Sir Richard Davenport was, as Miss Hecks- 
worth had hinted to her mother, paying his 
addresses in sober earnest, in very sober earn- 
est, to Caroline Cluttcrbuck ; and, upon pre- 
tence of total ignorance of the connexion be- 
tween the Portland -place family and the Hil- 
lingdons, Herbert made it a point to receive 
letters daily from his fashionable English cor- 
respondents, containing the most piquant anec- 
dotes of the vulgarity of these city parvenus. 
The traits he invented of their purse-proud 
pomposity extracted a smile even from Lucy. 

Everybody is glad to have a laugh at rich 
people. It is like revenging upon them the in- 
justice of fortune. And as the Clutterbucks, 
in the intoxicating triumph of a success in rail- 
way speculations which had trebled in an in- 
credibly short space of time their originally 
handsome fortune, were out-Clutterbucking all 
their former gaudy displays, there was some 
pretext for the attack. 

Herbert Davenport chose to consider them 
the type of the class which, like Jonah's gourd, 
has ripened in a night. According to his ac- 
count, a sudden outbreak of national gambling, 
comparable only with the mania of the south- 
sea scheme and the Mississippi project of Law, 
had created a race of men richer and more 
tasteless than the fermiers generaux of France, 
or the army clothiers and commissaries of the 
Peninsular war, all gaudiness and glare : in 
manners and education wholly deficient, their 
heads as unfurnished as their pockets were 
overflowing ; of which the Clutterbucks were 
the beau ideal .' 

It was glorious fun to hunt them down ; 
glorious fun to invent follies and blunders for 
them ; glorious fun to conjecture the grotesque 
absurdities, which the pressure of unwonted 
wealth upon a vulgar nature is capable of 
forcing into action. All that was related in 
Sir Richard Davenport's confidential letters to 
his cousin concerning the daubs exhibited by 
his father-in-law as originals by Raphael and 
Titian, of which there existed copies in the 
Dresden Gallery, and what he called the 
41 Tribunal" at Florence, the obstinacy with 
which Clutterbuck insisted on retaining the 
crest and coronet of the Earl of R— — on the 



hall-chairs of a fine mansion in Hampshire, 
which he had purchased of his lordship's exe- 
cutors, and the prodigious pair of steppers, 
worthy of the lord mayor's state carriage, 
which he had selected for the light barouche of 
his wife, exaggerated with skilful persiflage, 
composed a character for Farren to impersonate, 
far exceeding the comicality of the immortal 
Monsieur Jourdain ! 

Instead of silencing him by a bold avowal of 
relationship, George Joddrell was pitiful enough 
to turn a deaf ear to these good stories ; and 
endeavor to withdraw the attention of those 
present by good stories of his own. But ia a 
twofold point of view, these anecdotes were 
truly amazing. If the fruition of Mr. Clutter- 
buck's prodigious railway speculations had 
really rendered him one of the greatest capita- 
lists in Europe, poor George had been at the 
cost and care of a journey to Naples in pursuit 
of an heiress, while an heiress was literally 
awaiting him with open arms at home ! And 
according to Herbert Davenport's announce- 
ments, it was now too late for aught bat re- 
pentance. 

Nothing, however, could exceed the surprise 
of the little coterie when, shortly afterwards, 
on Julia Hecksworth's repeating to the Miss 
Joddrells (for the enlivenment of a morning 
visit, at which both Lady Reigate and Lady 
Clara Heathcote were present) one of the 
thousand- and-one anecdotes of Mr. Davenport's 
Clutterbuckiana, Mary interrupted her without 
hesitation. 

" You must not tell that story to me,'* said 
she, " for Mr. Clutterbuck is married to a sister 
of mamma. Let me beg you, also, not to be- 
lieve it. The Clutterbucks, like most newly 
rich people, have innumerable enemies. But 
if you knew my cousins and were aware of the 
pains taken with their education, you would 
feel certain, as I do, that they are incapable of 
the gross vulgarisms imputed to them. The 
rich are as often decried from envy, as the poor 
from scorn ! Happy those who are neither 
high nor low enough to excite enmity." 

Lucy Hecksworth longed to rise from her 
seat and cross the room to shake hands with 
the outspoken girl ! She had already formed 
a closer friendship with the Joddrells than she 
had ever expected to form with those of her 
own age ; partly from the interest excited by 
their correspondence with Mrs. Fairfax, and 
consequent insight into the movements of 
Philip and his friend ; partly, from the interest- 
ing account they were able to afford her of 
Glebestone and its simple-hearted inmates. But 
more than all, attracted by the genuine good- 
heartedness of two of the most amiable young 
women in the world. 

She pitied them, too, for possessing so un- 
principled a mother as Lady Hillingdon, and so 
unaffectionate a brother as George. Her own 
mother was sometimes harsh, and always 
haughty. But the very faults of her nature 
placed her above the petty lying and systematic 
hypocrisy of a woman of fashion ; and though 
the interposition of Mrs. Hecksworth between 
Lucy and her sisters, by placing the heiress in 
the light of a personage to be conciliated rather 
than a sister to be loved, had destroyed the 
best instincts of sisterly friendship, she 
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certain, mm fond, of the warm affection of Helen 

and Julia. How different from the heartless 

superciliousness of a brother who never spoke 

of Mary and Agatha without a sneer ! 

In their company she found more comfort 

than even in that of Madame von Adlerberg. 

On them, she had more reliance than on the 

wild impulses of the charming but capricious 

Crescentia, 

Whose good and amiable Rifts, 

The sober dignity of virtue wore not. 

Their frankness was like the openness of a 
natural landscape ; hers, that of an artificial 
garden, whose fences have been thrown down. 

Her advances to their friendship, however, 
were for a time met with a reserve almost 
repellent. Lady Hillingdon's perpetual injunc- 
tions to them to neglect no opportunity — for 
George's sake — of " making up to the heiress," 
inspired them with the most painful misgivings. 
But this could not last. There was too much 
that was sympatico in their age, pursuits, and 
motives, for a perfectly good understanding not 
to establish itself between them. 

On many points, all three were agreed ; 
especially in disinclination for the noisy and 
heated throngs of Naples, where their ac- 
quaintance was so limited, and where neither 
of them possessed a single object of interest. 

" I would take odds that my demure sister 
Agatha yonder is fretting after Lord John 
Howard !" said George, one morning when he 
had deigned to escort his sisters to Mrs. 
Hecksworth's. "No accademia for her to- 
night, either with a willow garland, or .with- 
out !" 

The crimson blush which followed this 
coarse attack, was startling to Lucy. For 
more than once had Agatha spoken in her 
presence of Lord John, in terms far from 
favorable. " In spite of all the pains lavished 
upon him," she said, " in spite of the education 
commenced from his infancy by a first-rate man 
like Lord Wrexhill, and completed in his ma- 
turity by a first-rate man like Mr. Fairfax, he 
had not turned out more of an eagle than other 
people." She even expressed a doubt con- 
cerning the excellence of his disposition. He 
did not appear half so grateful as he ought to 
be, for the hand-and-heart devotion of Philip. 

No mistaking, however, the indication of such 
a blush as now responded to her brother's ban- 
tering. While noting her friend's confusion, 
Lucy was sincerely grieved ; grieved for poor 
Agatha, grieved for herself, whom Agatha had 
stooped to deceive. 

From that day, her heart inclined more 
warmly towards Mary ; who, when the Duke 
of Attleboroogh, without further warning of his 
intentions than a card of P. P. C. left at their 
door, took his departure for Rome, made no 
secret ef her regret. 

" He was the only one of our London friends 
left in Naples," said she ; " and it was a com- 
fort to talk with him over our mutual acquaint- 
ance, and our pleasant parties of last season. 
If I had not seen poor mamma on tenterhooks 
whenever we were gossiping together, lest I 
should omit any occasion of making myself 
agreeable to one who was able to make me a 
duchess in return, I should miss him sadly. 
But there was always a penance annexed to 



one's pleasure in dancing with him. And I am 
afraid I shall never be forgiven for lot having 
fastened the cage-door." 

"Another of my own age, the coarse of 
whose true love does not ran smooth !" thought 
Lucy. " If the hearts of those we meet in so- 
ciety were open to us, how few — how very 
few — should we find, whose interest is not ab- 
sorbed by some remote and unattainable object, 
regardless of the blessings courting their en- 
joyment around." ' 

Among the things around her, meanwhile, of 
which Lucy herself was regardless, were Prince 
Lobanoff and his passion. Accustomed to de- 
note his fealty to the objects of his admiration 
by extravagant acts of prodigality, his usual 
demonstrations were redoubled in honor of one 
whose fortune entitled her to be exigeante. To 
dazzle an English heiress would, he feared, be 
no easy matter. Yet his jealous nature had it 
unspeakably at heart to revenge upon Madame 
von Adlerberg her cool and lofty superiority to 
his Buit, by recommending himself to one so 
much younger and fairer, and showing that he 
considered such a conquest worthy twice the 
sacrifices offered to herself. 

"You must excuse me. Indeed I cannot 
promise to be present. The fatigue of such a 
fete would be too much for me !" was however 
Lucy's answer, when Lobanoff waited on Mrs. 
Hecksworth with invitations to an entertain- 
ment given expressly in honor of her daughter ; 
an historical mask, on a more brilliant scale 
than, even by the court, had ever been attemp- 
ted at Naples. 

" You might at least refuse me more gra- 
ciously — when you know that all has been 
planned for your sake!" said he, in a tone 
which had less of resentment and more of sor- 
row in it than Lucy had ever expected to hear 
from her savage admirer. "The epoch (that 
of the court of Elizabeth of England (was 
chosen in compliment to yourself." 

" I am less an admirer of the lion queen than 
you are likely to suppose," replied Miss Hecks- 
worth ; " and have long signified my resolution 
not to enter another ball-room during my stay 
in this country. Even during the Carnival, I 
showed little inclination for such scenes ; and 
now that the spring is breaking, it is time we 
should devote ourselves to the objects which, 
induce people to visit Italy." 

" If you dislike ball-rooms," cried the prince, 
"this mask may be converted into a /?/e- 
champetre 7" 

" Even were you so generous as to get arti- 
ficial sunshine manufactured for us, to render 
the project feasible, I should say as J say now, 
that I have no taste for fetes !"— replied Lucy, 
with a smile, as if unable to persist in her un- 
graciousness. 

" For what have you a taste, — except for 
making me miserable !" cried Lobanoff " In- 
dicate to me a single point on which I might 
gratify a caprice of yours, and you would find 
that, as was said to Louis XIV., 'si e'ett 
possible, e est fait; si impossible, ilseferaT I know 
no other use of money than to realize the 
dreams of those we love, — and those we admire" 
added the prince, perceiving that the delicate 
nature of Lucy shrank from so positive a de- 
claration. 
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"A person so sober as myself seldom dreams 
exorbitantly," was her cold reply. " My vis- 
ions never exceed my own means of accom- 
plishment." 

Strsck by the variance of the fact with this 
unintentionally false assertion, Miss Hecks- 
worth sighed deeply ; so deeply, as to renew 
the hopes of the enamoured Kalmuck that her 
sensibility was only dormant. 

" You could not speak in those tones," cried 
he, " nor would your eyes be thus quickly 
moistened, were your heart as hard as you 
vould fain induce me to believe. Tell me, 
oh ! tell me, what shall I do to please you, to 
prove my profound devotion ! Would you have 
me devote to some act of benevolence the 
thousands I was about to squander on a frte 
purporting to procure you a moment's gratifica- 
tion !" 

Miss Hecksworth remained silent, pondering 
within herself whether this fervor could be 
merely assumed, as Madame von Adlerberg had 
inclined her to believe. 

" The woman whom, till I saw you, I thought 
fairest in the world," continued he, encouraged 
by her apparent attention, " once expressed a 
wish to behold a Roman villa laid bare in all its 
integrity — and I procured her the pleasure. Sig- 
nify your will that a village shall arise, devoted 
to the succor of the poor and infirm (for your 
whims, I am convinced, are of a far different 
nature from hers!), and the foundations shall 
be established to-morrow !" 

14 1 will not tax your generosity quite so 
largely," replied Lucy, with more indulgence. 
44 An act of charity, at so small a cost on my 
own part, would, I fear, avail me little in the 
sight of heaven ! But since you are desirous 
to oblige me," continued she, perceiving, from 
the lowering brow of her mother, that Mrs. 
Hecksworth was indignant at her rejection of a 
fete which would have proclaimed her conquest 
throughout the gossiping coteries of Naples, 
44 you can do it far more easily. Give me your 
authority to visit the excavations at Edrezza, 
to which you just alluded." 

44 Alas! they have lost their charm!" cried 
the delighted prince. " They are already des- 
ecrated by exposure to vulgar eyes. A week's 
delay, and new researches shall be made, for 
your sole and express delectation." 



lested access to the excavations ; and when 
the Joddrell girls, on learning the project, ex- 
pressed their frank and eager desire to be of 
the party, Lucy good-naturedly obtained the 
sanction of the prince ; prefacing that, as if in 
compliment to him, their brother should not be 
included in the invitation. To have exposed 
herself, in such an expedition, to the coarse, ig- 
norant, stupid raillery of George, were wantonly 
to mar its pleasures. 

It was in vain Mrs. Hecksworth represented 
that, as Lucy was desirous of repairing to Por- 
tia per water, in disgust at the badness of the 
road on their former visit to Pompeii, the we 
of the Larkspur to cross the bay might hard 
been obtained from Mr. Heathcote, through the 
mediation of Joddrell. Her daughter declared 
that she preferred the use of the roughest fe- 
lucca that was to be had for money ; and wbeo 
the appointed morning dawned, and brought 
with it the most balmy gales of bursting spring 
that had yet visited Naples, in spite of the hints 
of Julia and Helen that a party of six ladies 
would "look odd," and of Mrs. HecksworuYs 
intimation that neither Herbert Davenport nor 
Joddrell would ever forgive the slight offered 
them by exclusion from the excursion, Lucy 
and her two friends set ofF in the highest spirits, 
full of genuine interest in the object of their 
pilgrimage. 

Having cleared the shipping in the harbor. 
with its bewildering perplexity of sound and 
movement, the beautiful bay lay before them 
glassy as a mirror ; exhibiting every melting 
gradation of marine coloring, from Tynan pur- 
ple and cobalt blue to steely gray and that del- 
icate green in which no earthly object eta 
contend with the translucent color of the sea. 

But they had not, after all, embarked in the 
felucca hired by their courier. By the gallantry 
of Prince Lobanoff, a bark was provided, ex- 
pressly fitted up for their use, and manned by 
Russian sailors, wearing his badge ; which con- 
veyed them across the bay to the landing-place 
for Portici, where both his carriage and himself 
were in attendance to take them to Edrena. 

Impossible, however, for a Russian to neglect 
so auspicious an occasion for display. Lobanoff 
was the very man to delight in the prancing of 
horses, the glitter of caparisons, and pomp of a 
numerous attendance. Even the brutality with 



44 Edrezza will suffice me — I want nothing which he addressed poor Nikita, who had mis- 
but Edrezza!" replied Lucy; and while the conceived some trifling arrangement of the 
prince vainly protested that the whole interest morning's manoeuvres, was intended to impress 
of the spot was lost — that it was beset by art- ■ Miss Hecksworth with a sense of his grandeur 
ists and modelers copying the frescos and and authority. 



other objects of art, she held firmly to her prop- 
osition. 

"vVhen, however, Mrs. Hecksworth heard her 
add an entreaty that the permission should be 



Serene and self-absorbed, she took little heed' 
of his violence. Her thoughts were elsewhere. 
The soft spring-like airs that came smoothing 
over the bay — the early vegetation of reviving 



accorded exclusively to herself and her family, ' nature — the exquisite violets offered them by 



she was almost content. Anything that served 
to prove to Lady Hillingdon, Lady Reigate, and 
Lady Clara Heathcote, how, in spite of their 
verdict that Lucy ought to think herself hon- 
ored by the addresses of the Honorable George 
Joddrell, her daughter might write herself down 
a princess whenever she thought proper, con- 
tented the inordinate pride of the Scmirarais of 
Bilston. 

The expedition was settled at two days' dia- 
lAnce, that Lobanoff" might secure their unmo- 



tlio swarthy hands of the little half-naked sav- 
ages from Resina, who gathered round their 
group on landing— the august beauty of the 
mountain, recently so awful in its demonstra- 
tions, but now sending forth its vapors into Che 
sky as if humbled, weary, and repentant, were 
perhaps the origin of the delicious reverie into 
which she had fallen, and which was broken 
only by their arrival at Edrezxa. 

Assisted from the carriages by Prince Loba- 
noff; the little group of happy, laughing, chatting 
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English women, escorted by their pacha, before 
whom several of his servants, hat in hand, 
were marshaling the way, entered the close or 
meadow adjoining the little Tillage of Edreua, 
where the excavations were formed. The grass 
at that early season of the year was elastic 
under their feet; and around the dilapidated 
outhouses of the farm which had been hired 
some months before by the prince for the ac- 
commodation of his workmen, huge ilexes and 
myrtles clustered in the sun ; white the delicate 
blossoms of an old almond tree overhead were 
dropping leaf by leaf, as in sport, upon their 
dark and glossy foliage. 

Even the mounds of earth turned up by the 
excavators, were already covered with a slight 
tinge of vegetation. 

On approaching the gate of roughly-nailed 
boards, which closed the narrow paling secur- 
ing the entrance of the works, they were met 
by a well-dressed man who, in a low voice, 
respectfully accosted Prince Lobanoff ; when 
Lucy retreated a few steps, in order that un- 
disturbed by their conversation, she might hear 
the more distinctly the still small voice that 
whispered within her heart — "Here was it 
that the man of genius rejected by your family 
as a paria, effected the discoveries that will 
probably immortalize his name, when those of 
Hecksworth and Davenport are forgotten, ex- 
cept in the mouldy pages of an obscure parish 
register !" 

In the midst of her musings, the accents of 
the infuriated Lobanoff suddenly marred her 
reverie. 

" You thought like a blockhead and an inso- 
lent scoundrel !" was his reply to some intima- 
tion made by the clerk of the works. " Were 
not my orders positive ?" 

" They were, your excellency. But still I 
imagined — " 

" What business has a clod like you to ima- 
gine?" interrupted the enraged barbarian, en- 
forcing his inquiry with an oath replete with 
Muscovite brutality. " Nikita was dispatched 
here yesterday for the sole and express pur- 
pose of apprising you tliat no single human 
being was to be admitted to-day, on whatever 
pretext." 

" Nor should I have presumed to transgress 
your excellency's injunctions,' 1 rejoined the 
man (in undisguised alarm, for the prince bran- 
dished in his hand a gorgeous riding whip), 
'* had not the gentleman announced himself as 
a friend of Monsieur Gervais." 

" And what then, fool !" cried the still more 
irritated prince. " Is Monsieur Gervais master 
here, or am IT By whom were these works ef- 
fected! By whom are you paid for your trouble t 
Know", sir, that Monsieur Gervais is no more 
cither here, or in any other spot submitted to 
my authority, than a discharged servant of my 
household !" 

He paused— partly for want of breath— partly 
because at that moment his eye caught sight of 
Lucy, pale and speechless with indignation. 

44 Is it your excellency's pleasure, then," in- 
quired the man, "that, before you enter the 
works, this gentleman should be informed that 
his presence is unacceptable and requested to 
retirel" 

" Requested .'" repeated the haughty master of 





fifty thousand serfs, shuddering with repressed 
rage. 

And the orders which he proceeded to give 
in Russian to Nikita, though unintelligible in 
dialect, were so indicative in tone and manner 
of an injunction to take the intruder by the 
shoulders, and thrust him forth from the gate, 
that Lucy no longer hesitated to interfere. 

44 This day is my own, and mine the author- 
ity here !" said she with winning grace. " Let 
me make it my especial request that nothing 
may disturb the harmony of our expedition 
This stranger may surely indulge his curiosity 
without molestation to us. I agree, prince, 
with your foreman, that any friend of Mr. Jervis 
Cleve is entitled to view the excavations of 
Edrezza." 

Silenced and sullen, but compelled to acqui- 
esce in her decree, Lobanoff now led the way 
into the works — which were in some parts open 
to the sky — in others where no structure of 
interest had been detached from its bed of lava, 
connected by extensive tunneling. 

It was on emerging from a gloomy arch of 
this description, to visit what the prince (echo- 
ing the instructions of the workman attendant 
at his aide) announced to be a temple of Jupiter 
Serapis, that they discerned before them, at a 
few paces distance, a tall and strikingly hand- 
some stranger, who, instead of appearing 
abashed at finding himself in presence of the 
great man whose authority he had set at nought, 
instantly removing his hat in deference to the 
presence of ladies (by which movement, ono 
of the finest heads that ever rejoiced the eyes 
of an art is t was given to view) advanced grace- 
fully towards Prince Lobanoff. 

" I have to apologize," said he in French, in 
a tone neither insolent nor servile, (( for having 
intruded into a spot which, I find by your arri- 
val, was really reserved by your orders, and 
for a purpose that brings its own apology : 
whereas I fancied the name of Prince Lobanoff 
was merely used as a pretext for the caprice 
of a parcel of workmen. All that remains for 
me is to apologize to these ladies," said he, 
suddenly changing into English, and bowing 
with graceful respect to Miss Hecksworth, 
44 and withdraw from a spot where I feel myself, 
so much in the wrong." 

Without hesitation, Lucy entreated that he 
would not think of curtailing, on their account, 
his visit to a spot so interesting. 

44 Prince Lobanoff will feel the greatest plea- 
sure," added she, in French, " to be the means 
of affording entertainment to a fellow-country- 
man of ours." 

Again the stranger bowed, as accepting the 
compliment ; and, with the urbanity of a dan- 
cing bear, Lobanoff confirmed the invitation 
thus extorted from him. He even listened with 
tolerable decency to several suggestions made 
by the stranger concerning measures to be 
taken for shoring up the works, which the 
spring rains appeared to be rendering insecure. 

" In the course of my military career," said 
the stranger, "I have seen enough of sapping 
and mining, to be aware that, when mother 
earth has once been denuded of her binding 
surface, no reliance is to be placed on the re- 
sistance of—" 

44 You are a soldier ^ thea, «aV ; otaKTO$x&. 
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LobanofF, with looks and a voice* that implied 
plainer than words—" I took you for a lackey !" 

Bat the stranger was not to be moved. 
' "A soldier!" replied he with the utmost 
sang froid. " May I be permitted to present 
myself to these ladies more explicitly, by the 
name of Colonel Cleveland." 

44 An intimate friend of the Duke of Attle- 
borough !" whispered Mrs. Hecksworth to the 
prince, after graciously acknowledging the in- 
troduction. 

But Lucy, who, throughout the rest of the 
time they spent in the excavations, omitted no 
occasion of addressing herself for information 
to Cleveland, chatting with him familiarly as 
an agreeable addition to their party, accounted 
to herself for her indulgence by defining him in 
the far more interesting character of " a friend 
of Jervis Cleve!" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Ea fait d'art, le rooindre eclair de gejiie, le molndre eclat 
ven de nouvelles conquetet, exerce sur lc* bommes 

Sat de fascination que toutes lea resources et toutes les 
miercs de la science dans les limites du connu. 

Band. 

Qui prend compagnon, prend maitre. The 
moment Miss Hecksworth discovered that the 
restraint of Prince LobanofTs company was to 
mar the pleasure of her excursion to Edrezza, 
she would have given it up altogether, hut from 
reluctance to disappoint her sisters and friends. 
As matters stood, therefore, the intrusion of 
the stranger was a relief. The frank attitude 
of the cool and manly Cleveland imposed upon 
one whose strength consisted in the thews and 
sinews of others. 

His cheerful animation soon communicated 
itself to the party. His questions elicited in- 
formation, which the girls had been too shy, and 
Lobanoff too proud, to obtain from the work- 
men. The only object noticed by the latter, 
amidst the resuscitated treasures of the antique 
world, was himself! All he felt at Edrezza 
was, that he had done all ; that his gold had 
dug the ground, and rendered intelligible its 
buried wonders. Taking into account neither 
the Romans who had enjoyed that villa and 
worshiped in that temple — nor the accomplish- 
ed man by whom their mysteries had been ex- 
pounded, nor the terrible volcano by whose ire 
they had been plunged into the darkness of 
•enturies, nor the mighty Will by whose de- 
cree their destiny was accomplished — he re- 
cognized only the consequence of the unletter- 
ed, unfeeling ma3s of clay that called itself 
Prince Lobanoff! 

It was pleasant, therefore, to turn to Colonel 
Cleveland, whose thoughts were not engaged 
by the thousands of roubles he had expended, 
or the splendid collation he had caused to be 
prepared for the refreshment of the fair explo- 
rers, under a tent erected among the thickets 
of laurels encircling the old farm. For Cleve- 
land was both ready to talk, and ready to listen ; 
and appeared to have obtained ample informa- 
tion from the workmen, both by dint of court- 
esy and liberality, previous to the arrival of the 
party. 

44 Could you not show these ladies," said he 
., to the foreman, " the sketch-book with a sight 
of which yoa favored me just now 1" 



Instinctively the uneasy eye of the poor man 
sought Prince Lobanoff, as if awaiting his in- 
structions. But Cleveland, as little in awe of 
him as of any other person in the world, was 
not to be 6ilenced. 

" One of the Neapolitan artists employed to 
make designs of the excavations (to be trans- 
mitted, I conclude, to St. Petersburg," said he, 
aside to Lucy, " for all Russians who quit their 
country are forced to send home from time to . 
time a sop to their Cerberus, to obtain sanction - 
for an extension of their tour) has left with the 
clerk of the works, a charming scrap-book of 
croquis, worth a thousand of the stiff over- 
wrought performances likely to be dispatched 
to the imperial museum ; studies for vigneiiet 
and cul de lampcs, enough to make the fortune 
of a dealer in wood-cuts in these days of illus- 
trated literature." 

«' The very thing I should like to see !" re- 
joined Lucy. " My taste is not refined or ele- 
vated enough to be above such trifles." 

" This young lady wishes to see Signor Lu- 
nardelli's album," said Cleveland, addressing 
the clerk of the works. 

And there was something in the clear, per- 
emptory tones of his voice, a voice accustomed 
to issue to half-disciplined troops the word of 
command, which left the man no power of re- 
sistance. The sullen eye of Lobanoff, who 
stood aloof and silent, was not half so authori- 
tative. 

Lucy, however, aware of the overbearing na- 
ture of the real autocrat of the spot, thought it 
better to forstall the annoyance that would arise 
from his prohibition, by requesting his permis- 
sion to see the book in question ; and a surly 
nod to the overseer having intimated assent in 
a moment, the girls were clustered round a 
huge block of discolored marble, detached from 
the portico of the adjoining temple and abutting 
on the embankment ; to examine one of those 
choice collections, whose wild hieroglyphics 
and desultory groups, though for the initiated 
pregnant with meaning, are apt to prove "ca- 
viare to the general ;" — who, persuaded that 
fine pictures and statues are achieved by a 
Promethean touch, evince the most caitemptu- 
ous indifference towards the embryos of the fine 
arts. As if the Medicean Venus had been bora 
in glorious maturity, like Pallas issuing full- 
armed from the brows of Jupiter ! 

44 How like ! — the very fac simile of the court 
in which we were just now standing/' cried 
Agatha Joddrell; "the broken fountain, as when 
the villa was first laid open — before weeds had 
sprung up around the marble columns." 

"And what loves of lamps!" exclaimed 
the more missish Julia Hecksworth — «• Look ! 
a whole collection of those odd-looking dumpy 
little statues about which Lucy was so inter- 
ested." 

" The lares and penates." 

" How beautifully he has grouped them in !— 
But what is this — whose portrait is this. I 
wonder V* — cried Julia, turning to the following 
page. 

11 1 did not see any head the least resembling 
this in any of the frescos of the villa V added 
her sister Lucy, examining with some interest 
a charming sketch of two heads, evidently 
taken from one and the same original ; the on* 
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a full face, in an attitude of down-looking re- 
flection— the other a spirited profile, attired in 
a Grecian helmet. " Probably some caprice of 
the artist ; or perhaps a portrait of himself V" 

" A study, signora — but not of himself," 
said the foreman, who was standing apart while 
they examined the book ; adding, with a timid 
glance towards his noble patron, as if afraid of 
offending him, " It is the portrait of an English- 
man." 

"An Englishman?" reiterated Lucy, trem- 
bling with the joy of finding her surmise con- 
firmed. 

44 Yes, my friend Cleve !" cried the stranger, 
who to that distinction was indebted for his 
introduction into the party, and to whom Miss 
Hecksworth appeared to address her inquiry. — 
'* I waited to see whether you would recognize 
the likeness." 

41 The length of time that has elapsed since 
I saw your friend/' said she, unable wholly to 
disguise her confusion, " has probably effected 
some change in him. Dress, too, fa a strange 
disgaise." 

44 And when you did see him, my dear, it was 
in so different a character," added Mrs. Hecks- 
worth, overlooking the heads of her younger 
daughters for a glance at the sketch— "Mr. 
Cleve was then in so humble a station, that you 
were not likely to give much attention to his 
personal appearance." 

44 Pardon me !" replied Lucy, with more 
firmness. u I noticed, even then, his highly in- 
teresting countenance ; but not that it was so 
atri kingly handsome as the one represented 
here." 

44 Strikingly handsome indeed !" echoed her 
sister Helen — "but I really do not think the 
likeness is flattered ! Before we knew who he 
was, the other night, do you remember, Julia, 
how struck we were by his fine features, and 
bow distingue mamma thought him V* 

Agatha and Mary were trying meanwhile to 
detect in the outlines of that manly face, some 
trace of the sweet countenance of their beauty 
of Glebestone. 

But however opposed on other points, Colo- 
nel Cleveland and the great man of the party 
appeared to coincide in thinking that the sketch 
had been sufficiently canvassed ; and scarcely 
allowed the clerk of the works to finish the ex- 
planation he was giving to Miss Hecksworth, 
that Signor Lunardelli had taken the likeness 
of Monsieur Gerrais unknown to himself, while 
he was occupied in superintending the excava- 
tions as affording one of the finest studies for 
an artist's pencil he had ever seen. 

** Personal beauty is so much an object of 
-worship in Italy and Greece," interrupted the 
colonel, hoping to give a new turn to the con- 
Tersation, " that I have sometimes thought the 
great powers of Europe inflicted King Otho on 
his grace-adoring subjects, as the greatest pun- 
ishment to he devised for their turbulence." 

before the lapse of another minute, there 
was no need to go in search of topics of con- 
versation. A slight but singular noise having 
roused the attention of Cleveland, he had joat 
time to snatch Miss Hecksworth in his arms, 
and remove her with the speed of lightning 
from the spot where she was reclining against 
the embankment, when the rattling of a shower 



of stones afforded intimation of a still more 
perilous visitation. In a moment, while the 
terrified little group dispersed in all directions, 
the falling in of a tremendous mass of earth 
converted once more into a scene of ruin and 
confusion, the passage they had just occupied 
without the slightest apprehension of danger. 

The works resumed in haste, the preceding 
day, by Prince Lobanoff's orders, lacking tho 
judicious superintendence which formerly con- 
trolled the laborers, had been so unscientifl 
cally executed, that the limbs, if not the lives 
of the party, were placed in considerable jeo- 
pardy. 

44 1 am indeed indebted to your presence o! 
mind !" exclaimed Lucy, drawing a deep breath, 
and with difficulty overcoming the pain pro- 
duced by Colonel Cleveland's rough seizure. 

And on turning towards the spot from which 
she had been so providentially rescued, her 
feelings of gratitude were confirmed by behold- 
ing the block of marble so covered with earth 
and rubbish, that the sketch book was now as 
completely buried as aforetime the objects it 
purported to perpetuate. At a short distance, 
Agatha Joddrell, who had been struck by a 
block of stone, was reclining, almost insensible, 
on the shoulder of the trembling Mary; but 
Lucy was in some degree comforted by per- 
ceiving that her mother and sisters had escaped 
out of sight. Not, however, wholly without in- 
jury. In their precipitate flight, Mrs. Hecks- 
worth bad sprained her ankle by stumbling over 
one of the fallen fragments. 

Even the workmen had taken to their heels ; 
for, in the first moment of consternation, it ap- 
peared as though thew hole embankment were 
giving way. But Colonel Cleveland hastened 
to ascertain and assure them that the mischief 
was local — that in the tunnel to which the 
whole party now retreated, they were safe — 
and that a hasty removal of the sufferers might 
increase the injury they had received. By timely 
instructions, he procured water for the fainting 
Agatha, and a seat for Mrs. Hecksworth ; and 
though before he had ceased to reassure them, 
the brazen voice of the prince was heard pour- 
ing forth execrations, not upon the workmen 
by whose rash undermining the risk had been 
incurred, or himself for having blindly hurried 
their operations, but upon those who had 
caused the sketch-book to be exhibited in a spot 
so insecure. 

44 We will not lose time in deciding who is 
to blame," was the temperate rejoinder of 
Cleveland. " Let our first anxiety be to rescue 
Mrs. Hecksworth, who appears to be disabled 
for walking." 

Till they had satisfied themselves, however, 
that poor Agatha had received no injury beyond 
a slight contusion and severe shock on tho 
nerves, neither Lucy nor her mother could be 
persuaded to stir ; and by the time the arrange- 
ments kindly and judiciously proposed by tho 
colonel, and frustrated only by the fractious 
vociferations of Lobanoff (who, like other bar- 
barians, seemed to fancy that the disasters of 
life could be sworn into smoothness), enabled 
poor Mrs. Hecksworth to be conveyed in a chair, 
between two of the laborers, to the farm-house 
overlooking the excavations, Lucy and Ctexfe- 
land alone iemau&&to^fc*&Wt vtf^v* 3 ^ 
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Seizing the opportunity of LobanofTs absence, 
both mother and daughter resumed their eager 
acknowledgments for his services ; which, like 
people who have just escaped a great peril, they 
"were somewhat disposed to exaggerate. 

"Call it promptitude — not courage!" was 
his frank reply to Miss Hecksworth's panegy- 
ric. " Any one who saw you in dangeV would 
have acted as I did." 

•* I had planned this expedition as an espe- 
cial pleasure for myself!" rejoined Lucy with 
equal frankness ; " and as all selfish people 
deserve to be, have been duly punished ! Our 
only compensation for Prince Lobanoff T s ill- 
bred tyranny, has been the pleasure of making 
acquaintance with one to whom, however he 
may disclaim it, I must be permitted to feel 
myself under a great obligation." 

On rejoining the rest of the party they found 
that their ostentatious host, the moment he dis- 
covered that no serious injury had been sus- 
tained, instead of acceding to the wishes of bis 
fair guests to enter the carriages and return at 
once to Naples, demonstrated so harshly that 
a sprained ancle need not prevent a person 
from sitting down to table, and that refreshment 
was indispensable for those who were more 
frightened than hurt, that it was easier to sub- 
mit than contend. Agatha endeavored to for- 
get her head-ache ; and Mrs. Hecks worth com- 
forted herself with the knowledge that the an- 
noyance could not be of long continuance. 

44 Qu'cst cc que la raison, avec un filet de voix, 
contre une gueulc comme ctllt-lh ?" whispered 
Cleveland, to whom Lobanoff was forced to ex- 
tend his inVitation, while Lucy insisted upon his 
doing himself the violence of accepting it. And 
the result seemed to prove that for once the 
prince was right, for, before the end of the re- 
past, the cheerfulness of the party was restored. 
Though the Joddrell girls were secretly reflect- 
ing with what far more hospitable politeness 
they had been entertained under the humble roof 
of Glebestone, and though Cleveland whispered 
to Lucy that he would rather have sought re- 
freshment at the orange and wine stall so inap- 
propriately kept by an old woman in the Forum 
at Pompeii, they exhibited no distaste for the 
rare fruits, iced Sciampagna d'Ischi, and dainty 
dishes of every imaginable and unimaginable 
kind, which were forced upon them by their 
despotic host. The lively manners and cool self- 
possession of Cleveland constituted the charm 
of the little party. His mode of showing up the 
purse-pride of the Muscovite, without allowing 
him to perceive that he was played upon, suffi- 
ced for the amusement of the girls. 

Even with the tremor of their recent mis- 
chance still agitating their nerves, there was no 
resisting the influence of the balmy atmosphere 
that penetrated the open sides of the tent ; or 
the fragrance and freshness emitted by the 
beautiful thickets around them. 

" Such a day as this is a thing to be thank- 
ful for, even in Italy," cried Cleveland ; " even 
without including in our gratitude the great 
mercy that we are not all embedded yonder in 
the lava, or stifled in the dust of crumbled 
pumice stone ; like the dii consulentes com- 
memorated by my friend Cleve, and, to our cost, 
so cleverly sketched by Signor Lunardelli." 

"When the moment of embarkation arrived, 



the Hecksworths, who found in Cleveland nt 
alone a pleasant addition to their party, but u 
invaluable defence against the civil-seisu^ 
despotism of their Muscovite cavalier, vol* 
tecred an invitation to him to accompany tba 
across the bay, in preference to returning by 
land. But apparently he considered the » 
pression he had made sufficiently favorable to 
be left to work its way upon their minds. He 
chose his absence to be regretted ; and the 
absence of a less agreeable guest might bare 
excited regret, where Lobanoff was the otij 
substitute. 

44 A thousand thousand thanks !" cried tb» 
colonel, after ordering the shaggy Calabria 
pony he had ridden from Naples, to be brootfc 
after them to the shore, that he might mout it 
the moment he had seen them safe on booi 
" I am already sufficiently indebted to you to 
one of the happiest days I ever spent. A soldier 
is not fond of quitting dry land, when he en 
keep it. And to say the truth, I have no otter 
mode of conveying my exquisite nwnturc to Hi 
proprietor, than riding it back." 

Lucy looked significantly at the prince, as if 
to prompt him to offer ono of the retinue of 
whose services he appeared so proud, as the 
party stood leave-taking on the htUe woodea 
quay. But his excellency's eyes were riveted 
on the summit of Vesuvius. He was perhaps 
meditating a rivalship with Jervis Cleve, ty 
researches into the phenomena of volcanos ! 

By this churlishness, however, he was bttk 
the gainer. Throughout the trajct, he had U< 
vexation of hearing the enthusiastic encomium 
lavished by the five young ladies on their gallan 
new acquaintance. And if Mrs. Heckswortl 
refrained from echoing their pnise, it was onl; 
because the increasing pain of her ancle. a» 
the vexation of having it discovered by Lad' 
Keigatc and Lady Clara Heathcote that thi 
very exclusive Edrezza party had proved a fail 
ure, disinclined her for conversation. Tb 
44 friend of the Duke of Attleborough" might ha* 
been otherwise preassurcd of her good word. 

Op nearing the port of Naples, a welcome ap 
proach to the overwearied party, and most o 
all to the two sufferers, the first object that me 
their eyes on the quay was Cleveland. Thocfl 
the activity of their oarsmen bad counteract* 
the vexation of contrary breezes, hi* had fine- 
stalled them. He must have traveled the tweta 
miles from Edrezza at full speed, in order— « 
he avouched — to satisfy himself that the little 
voyage had not increased the sufferings of Mr* 
Hecksworth and Miss Joddrell. 

The language of his eyes, while htndaf 
Lucy from the boat, spoke however of a differ- 
ent errand ; and the attitude of Lobanoff, as to 
stood twisting his coil of moustache, with il 
the chagrin of one who, having planned a party 
of pleasure with the lady of his love, finds il 
redound solely to the profit of another, mifbl 
have afforded a valuable addition to the sketch* 
of Lunardelli. 

That Mrs. Hecksworth should reward tk 
entreaty of Cleveland for permission to rent* 
his inquiries after her health at her own boo* 
by the most courteous invitation, was not to* 
wondered at. He was entitled to her utn* 
consideration for the service rendered to I* 
daughter. 
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More to his satisfaction than was altogether 
> the credit of his humanity, the answer to his 
iquiry the following day satisfied him that, 
lough not seriously injured, the doughty 
haperon had in prospect a confinement to her 
ofa of full six weeks' continuance ! It would 
e his own fault if, under such circumstances, 
c did not improve the acquaintance coinmen- 
ed under so propitious a conjunction of planets. 

He saw, for how quickly docs the eye of 
aan detect even his slightest advantage, that 
:pon Lucy he had made a favorable imprcs- 
ion ; perhaps by his frank recklessness of 
oanner, perhaps by the electric influence of 
ome invisible chain of reminiscence and as- 
sociation. His voice and air might possibly 
•emind her of some one she had seen and liked. 
U all events, it appeared certain that she was 
disposed to see and like him in his turn. 

The lapse of a few days sufficed to assign a 
new character to the family circle. Incapaci- 
tated for resuming her duties as chaperon, yet 
unwilling to disappoint the two girls, who were 
at an age and of a disposition to enter with 
eagerness into the pleasures of society, Mrs. 
Hecksworth gladly accepted the offer of Lady 
Hillingdon (who spared no pains, not even 
those of chaperonage, to conciliate the family) 
that they should accompany her to the remain- 
ing balls of the season ; and Agatha having 
seized upon her slight accident at Edrezza as a 
pretext for absenting herself from such gay 
•cencs, the society of two young companions 
was an acquisition to her sister. 

In order, therefore, that during her confine- 
ment, her mother might not be left alone, Lucy 
was not only obliged to break through the 
routine of her secluded life, but right glad when 
Cleveland or Mr. Heathcote, or even her cousin 
Herbert, would abandon their gayer parties for 
a rubber of whist with the invalid. Accustom- 
ed to an active life, Mrs. Hecksworth grew 
fretful if thrown too much upon her own re- 
sources. In defiance of the orders of her medical 
attendant, the moment the restraint of visitors 
was removed, she wanted to be up and stirring ; 
manoeuvring for parties or partners for Helen 
and Julia, or searching the libraries and music 
shops for pleasant surprises for Lucy. Com- 
pany was essential to keep her at home. 

'* It is an act of charity to poor mamma to 
come and see her as often as possible," said 
Miss Hecksworth to Colonel Cleveland, when 
he began to half-apologize for his daily visits. 
•'Your cheerful spirits do her the greatest 
good. You tell her so much news, and enter 
so kindly into her grievances, that she has not 
been half so impatient as I expected of the 
lediousness of her confinement." 

It is true, Lady Hillingdon and her family 
were scarcely less assiduous ; but it was only 
when the Hecks worths were quite alone, when 
there was no supercilious cousin Herbert, no 
insolent George Joddrell, to mar their socia- 
bility, that Cleveland, who possessed in a su- 
preme degree U talent de raconter so rarely 
possessed by a man, by an Englishman never, 
used to amuse them with anecdotes of his 
varied and incidental life ; of the wild coun- 
tries he had visited, the strange nations he 
had seen, the fearful warfare in which he had 
borne a part. 



His adventures, so new to the mind of a 
young English girl reared in the bosom of do- 
mestic life, were to Lucy a well-spring of 
romance. To her, to whom even the pages of 
Washington Irving and Fenimorc Cooper were 
a sealed fountain, his rich descriptions of Mex- 
ican scenery or of the august wilds of the Cor- 
dilleras, possessed an interest all but entrancing. 

But no sooner did he perceive his fair audi- 
tress too much excited by his narrative of the 
terrible episodes and half-savage strife of the 
irregular war in which he had won his way to 
distinction, than he had the art suddenly to 
vary the scene of his exploits ; and relieve the 
tension of her overcharged feelings by Ken- 
tucky jokes and Yankecisms, such as Halibur- 
ton himself might have invented. Nay, when 
the spirits of the party were below par, he 
would sometimes even break into some of 
those famous negro songs, the rhythm of whose 
singular melodies takes such stringent hold of 
the vulgar ear, whenever one of them ie famil- 
iarized to the London public by some popular 
parody. 

Impossible to be more entertaining, or more 
varied in his modes of affording entertainment. - 
In the course of those pleasant evenings, her 
tears were often elicited almost to hysterical 
laughter, and her mirth excited almost to tears, 
by his transitions " from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe." Yet on the entrance of some 
less privileged acquaintance, some fashionable 
attache, or one of the Marmaduke-Smith or Sir- 
Thomas- Turniptop class of the community, he 
instantaneously composed himself into the 
measured demeanor and formal attitude of a 
man of the world. 

Lucy felt, at times, almost alarmed by his 
powers of transformation. 

" He should have been an actor, not a sol- 
dier !" thought she. "It destroys one's confi- 
dence in people to see them exercise such 
wondrous skill in impersonation.'' 

No want of confidence, however, was appa- 
rent. Within a fortnight, Colonel Cleveland 
was established as the general favorite of the 
house. Never had any one of the Hecksworth 
family been so amused or interested, as by his 
varied conversation. 

Furious at being so completely superseded 
with his ungrateful kinswoman, Herbert Da- 
venport began to devise anew some of the 
manoeuvres by which he had projected the dis- 
comfiture of Cleve. 

But on this occasion, his utmost malice was 
infructuous. When, in the pride of heart be- 
coming the cadet of a baronet's family never 
heard of out of their own county, he began to 
enlarge upon " hereditary rank or ancient de- 
scent," before one who pretended to be no 
more than a soldier of fortune, Cleveland in- 
stantly seized his impertinence as a text from 
which to enlarge upon the absurdity of such, 
pretensions, illustrating his homily by such: 
piquant pictures of the threadbare pride of the 
Spanish colonists of the new world, whom he 
protested to be the only surviving representa- 
tives of the chivalry extirpated from Europe by 
Cervantes, that the laugh was instantly in his 
favor. 

Thus doubly defeated, nothing remained for 
Davenport but to attack the weak oovofc <& V\& 
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elder cousin. Out of respect to her love of 
decorum, he thought it necessary to seek a 
private audience, for the express purpose of 
acquainting her that, till lately, Colonel Cleve- 
land had been leading a life notoriously im- 
moral ; that a person bearing his name had ac- 
companied him to Italy, and only recently de- 
serted him for another. 

" Let us be thankful,*' was the reply of Mrs. 
Hecksworth, unwilling to think very ill of one 
who was the bosom friend of a duke, " that so 
agreeable a person has been restored} to his 
place in society, and seen the error of his ways." 

And it was upon Davenport himself that the 
mischief recoiled ; her prudery being outraged 
by so strange a breach of " propriety" as his 
presuming to wound her chaste ears by allud- 
ing to circumstances so offensive. 

Whatever appeared most contrary to Cleve- 
land, in short, was certain to end in his favor. 

Prince Lobanoff, with whom Herbert Daven- 
port had found it convenient to cement an al- 
liance, offensive and defensive, against the 
common enemy by whom tho attention of Lucy 
was engrossed, having heard the transatlantic 
colonel described as an adventurer, a hireling 
soldier, a base mercenary, naturally concluded 
him to be a man needy and out at elbows, who 
was bent upon repairing his broken fortunes 
by a marriage with the heiress. 

But when he beheld even his own splendor 
of equipage and establishment eclipsed by those 
of the lavish-handed gamester who, since his 
return from England, had trebled his expendi- 
ture and profusion, the ostentatious boyar ex- 
perienced an involuntary deference towards 
the man who had so much the courage of his 
inclinations as, with thousands flowing from 
his purse, to ride a dozen miles unattended, on 
a shaggy pony and a ragged saddle, simply be- 
cause it suited his convenience. 

Even George Joddrell, whose homage had 
been repelled by Miss Hecksworth as too 
pushing and familiar, had the vexation of per- 
ceiving that one fifty times more familiar, gave 
no offence. The adroit management of the 
soi-disant friend of Jervis Cleve had established 
his footing as a privileged favorite. If there be 
truth in the adage, that faint heart never won 
lair lady, the cool colonel was certainly not 
likely to fail from any lack of self-assurance. 

" To have that noble Bilston property swal- 
lowed up by some cursed foreigner would have 
been bad enough," said George Joddrell to his 
mother, as they sat discussing in high dudgeon 
the gloomy state of their family affairs, " but, 
by Jove ! to have it fall into the hands of a 
Yankee, is a thing to make one hang oneself!" 

" It is your own fault !" was Lady Hilling- 
don's vexatious rejoinder. " What else could 
you expect ? The young men of your school 
fancy they have done enough to make them- 
selves irresistible, by dressing themselves up 
like dolls. As if women cared to have rivals, 
of either sex, in the arts of the toilet ! Where- 
as the foreigners you abuse, and even this 
horrible Colonel Cleveland, are not above 
making themselves agreeable. With them the 
days are never dull, the time never long. They 
do not suffer a woman to feel bored in then* 
company — " 

•• As / do f Thank you, mother ! Bat bored 



or not, you will be at least pleased to adnit, 
that it is nobody's fault but yours I did i« 
make up a match with Car. Clutterbuck !* 
continued he, as if resolved to have the list 
word ; " and, if you will take the trouble of 
looking at this morning's ' Times,' you will see 
old Clutterbuck's name attached to railway 
speculations to the tune of eight hundred 
thousand pounds !" 

But while Cleveland found his account in 
the disablement which confined Mrs. Hecks- 
worth to the house, others, among whom was 
Madame von Adlerberg, deeply regretted the 
seclusion it imposed upon her daughter. 

Like most grandes dames predominating a 
foreign society, the ambassadress seldom quitted 
the house where, every evening, she was tare 
of collecting round her a circle of her own, un- 
less to attend some great entertainment ; and 
it was consequently an unusual act of grace, 
when at length, unable longer to dispense with, 
the company of the young friend in whom the 
took so deep an interest, she broke through the 
habits of her life so far as to pay an evening 
visit to Mrs. Hecksworth. 

The cheerful sounds that met her ear at the 
moment of her announcement, prepared Ma- 
dame von Adlerberg to find the invalid sur- 
rounded by a joyous circle ; and great was her 
surprise and vexation to find in the solitary 
companion who seemed to contribute so suc- 
cessfully to the amusement of both mother and 
daughter, a strikingly handsome man, appar- 
ently established in the house on terms of the 
closest intimacy. The castles in the air sbe 
had been so gratuitously constructing in favor 
of the philosopher of Edrezza, vanished in a 
moment ! She now perfectly understood the 
refusal which Lucy was said to have gives, 
since her arrival at Naples, both to Joddrell and 
her cousin Herbert. 

Even when Miss Hecksworth requested per- 
mission to present the handsome stranger, ex- 
pressly as "an intimate friend of Mr. Jervis 
Cleve," the countess showed no disposition to 
relax from the cold dignity in which she was 
apt to take refuge from the advances of 
strangers. 

" I was about to assure Mrs. Hecksworth 
that her sprained ankle was a fitting punishment 
for having invaded my territories at Edrezsa,''' 
said she, turning towards Lucy, after a very 
slight bow to Cleveland, in acknowledgment 
of the introduction. " Are you aware that your 
admittance there was a direct violation of his 
engagements with me, on the part of the Prince 
de Carabbas 1" 

" So he was careful to inform us !" replied. 
Lucy ; " and seemed to make as great a merit 
of having broken his word at my request, as 
of having expended a little fortune there, by 
way of homage to yourself!" 

" Poor man, poor prince !" cried Cleveland, 
who was not to be looked down by the subli- 
mest countess of the Holy Roman empire. 
•' There really appears to be a spell against all 
his undertakings ! The fairy Guignon cer- 
tainly presided at his birth. Always some 
contrariety; always some petty molestation. 
Were he to build a palace of gold, the chim- 
neys would smoke, or the foundations be un- 
dermined by rats ; for some ignominious inci- 
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3ent mars all his attempts at grandeur. Loba- 
nofT reminds one of what Machiavel said of one 
of bis betters, ' Ce principictUe n*a ni la nais- 
sanec, ni la puissance, ni l } opulence d"un grand 
prince; il nen a que la tyrannic.* " 

And though Madame von Adlerberg pre- 
served a discouraging silence, he kept reverting, 
is if unconscious of her presence, to the inci- 
dents of their visit to Edrezza ; describing with 
such drollery the unmannerly hauteur of the 
>rince's deportment towards his servants, and 
>ortraying with such piquant mimicry his inso- 
ence towards the overseer of the works, to 
Aiiom, nevertheless, he was forced to have re- 
course for the means of answering the most 
rifling question addressed to him by his fair 
quests, that, in spite of herself, the countess 
jecarne interested in his recital. 

The part of If Turco in Italia, played by 
Lablacbe, could not be more diverting than 
JJleveland's impersonation of LobanofT. 

" I would forgive him everything," added 
.he colonel, after describing the savage egotism 
with which he had inflicted his galantines and 
jine-apples on persons who were suffering tor- 
:ures from the consequences of his tyranny and 
ignorance; U I would forgive him even. the in- 
convenience sustained by Mrs. Hecksworth, 
since it has been the means of securing such 
charming evenings to her friends as the one 
.ve are now enjoying, were it not for the death 
md destruction of poor Lunardelli's album, 
containing that life-like sketch of our friend 
Jlcve. The only time I have had the honor of 
neeting Prince LobanofT since the day of Mrs. 
iecks worth's unfortunate accident, was at the 
iousc of the Papal nuncio ; where I ventured 
o represent that, considering all he had done 
o unearth the treasures of ancient art, it would 
>e an act of churlishness towards the moderns, 
lot to cause the disinterment of the poor Nea- 
politan's portfolio." 

"And were your representations successful 1" 
lemanded Mrs. Hecksworth. 

" His excellency replied only by a piggish 
pmnt, that did as much honor to the high 
needing of Muscovite courtiership, as to the 
leal of his dilettanteism." 

"The princo probably thought you were 
nystifying him !" observed Miss Hecksworth, 
somewhat confused. 

44 By proposing a service to the fine arts V* 

41 By proposing a service' which you knew, 
>r which he probably thought you knew, to 
lave been already rendered." 

11 The album teas saved, then?" eagerly de- 
nanded Madame von Adlerberg ; " and I shall 
ye able to see these much- vaunted sketches 1" 

44 Before I left Edrezza," replied Lucy, with 
i deep blush, " perceiving that the prince was 
n no humor for an act of the liberality he only 
lfiects by fits and starts, I took measures to 
iave the portfolio rescued. There were some 
arabesques, taken from the bath-room of the 
rilla," added she, as if she fancied that her in- 
terference needed apology, " of which I was 
lesirous to procure copies for the improvements 
it Bilston." 

A smile from the charming Crescentia, 
whose eyes had been fixed upon her during 
the foregoing explanations, convinced poor 
Lucy that her subterfuge was unavailing, that 



the real motive of her solicitude in favor of the 
portfolio was easy to conceive ; and, piqued at 
the mute accusation, she suddenly took courage 
to add, as in defiance, " Besides, it would have 
been much to be regretted had Mr. Clove's 
portrait been lost. Independent of its merit as 
a work of art, the likeness of a person so cele- 
brated has always a specific value." 

Relieved by this frankness from her jealous 
misgivings concerning Cleveland, the countess 
smiled more openly, and no longer with an 
arrierc pcnsSe. A moment afterwards, Colonel 
Cleveland having risen from his seat, at Mrs. 
Hecksworth's request, to ring for one of the 
servants in attendance in the antechamber, the 
countess seized the opportunity to whisper to 
Lucy, *« Since your new friend is so much the 
friend of Monsieur Gervais, perhaps he can 
clear up the mystery attending his departure 
from hence 1 Perhaps he can tell us what he 
is gone to do in Sicily V 

Miss Hecksworth replied by placing her 
finger on her lips, in token of caution. From 
a malicious hint dropped by her cousin Her- 
bert, she vaguely surmised the journey to be 
connected with the attachment of Lord John 
Howard for a fair member of the party with 
which Cleveland had visited Italy. The exact 
amount of his delinquency, or hers, she did not 
pretend to understand . That the man now in her 
company was blameless, she trusted. That the 
high-spirited Cleve was innocent, she was sure. 

Satisfied, meanwhile, from Lucy's manner,, 
that the movements of her protege were less a 
mystery to the heiress than to herself, the 
countess forbore all farther inquiry ; and her 
prejudices against Cleveland being now nearly 
removed, she was as ready to be amused by his 
liveliness, and interested by his striking stories, 
as Miss Hecksworth to show him off to the 
best advantage, and place him on his cheval dc 
bataille. Like Othello recounting his adven- 
tures to Desdemona, he managed to draw alter- 
nate tears and smiles from auditresses so sus- 
ceptible. The countess, with all the impetuosity 
of her nervous temperament, was literally spell- 
bound by the flashing eyes and impressive 
physiognomy of the handsome narrator. His 
descriptions of the majestic scenery of the new 
world seemed to open a new universe to her 
ardent and half-instructed mind. 

Before she rose to take leave, she had ex- 
pressed her hope of becoming better acquainted 
with one whose respectability was attested by the 
friendship of an English duke, and whose merit 
by the friendship of an English philosopher. 

" Relenting fool — and shallow changing wo- 
man !" — was, in return, the mental apostrophe 
of him on whom her rapid change of manner 
had not been lost. 

But whatever he might exclaim, his purpose 
was fully accomplished. He had obtained ac- 
cess to the fastidious inner circle of the Austri- 
an embassy. 
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Meanwhile, as tbe hart panting for the wa- 
ter brooks was the eagerness of Cleve to find 
himself amidst the wooded acclivities of Monte 
Gibello; already clothed with the precocious 
verdure of a southern spring. 

After smarting under the petty persecution 
inflicted by such worldlings as Lobanoff, Da- 
venport, and Joddrell, it was only natural he 
should rejoice in the stillness of those majestic 
solitudes ; and, still writhing under the bitter 
consciousness of his paria-like exclusion from 
the holier joys of social life, ejaculate with the 
cankered Edmund, — 

Thou, Nature, art my goddeu!— to thy law 
My servicea are bound. 

Like all who have courage to seek at the 
fountain head the balm emanating from such 
glorious solitudes, his wounds were speedily 
healed. The ardor of his youthful zeal came 
back upon him, as he renewed his intercourse 
with the mysterious goddess on the threshold 
of the sanctuary of her temple. 

He forgot the busy city with its vuloar soli- 
citudes. He forgot the malignity of the cote- 
ries, with their forked-tongue mendacity of 
gossip, of whose insidious attacks nothing is 
heard, like the noiseless spring of the boa con- 
virictor, till the crunching of the victim's bones 
within their deadly coil. He forgot the soul- 
killing sneer of the fashionable — the deadly cold- 
ness of the great. On the mountain-side, 
searching into the secrets of centuries or com- 
muning with creation's more ancient and more 
holy mysteries, his spirit, expanding the eagle 
wings of genius, bore him breathless into a 
sphere, how far above the attainment of pigmies 
hi blue ribbons, or nonentities maintained only 
by their coronets and supporters, — the obsolete 
emblems of a chivalry wholly extinct. 

Again and again did he recur within himself 
to his favorite stanza from Mahlmann : 

Thou art lord in thine own kingdom, 
Rule thyself, thou ruleet all ; 

Smile, when fortune** proud dominion 
Roughly touched, whall rudely fall ; 

Be true unto thyaelf, and hear not 
Evil thought* that would enslave thee ; 

God Is In thee, — mortal, fear not- 
Trust tn Mm and He will save thee ! 

But even thus environed by visions of super- 
human glory, alack for human nature ! the as- 
pirings of wordly ambition were not wholly dor- 
mant in his breast. Not on his own account. 
For himself, the glare of celebrity had no at- 
traction. But as the means of proving to her, 
and above all to her cold-blooded family, that 
he was not unworthy the patronage so grudg- 
ingly bestowed, poor Jervis did indeed hunger 
and thirst after worldly distinction. 

"In spite of my short-sighted repinings, I 
ought to thank heaven for the chance that drove 
me hither," was the final result of his solitary 
meditations. "Even standing aloof as I did 
from the fashionable throng, how idiotized one 
becomes in a great city — what a slave to ap- 
pearances — ay ! even to the influence of one's 
own dress and deportment ! What an effort did it 
require to uproot me from a spot where — . But 
if, even hen;, I suffer myself to dwell on this for- 
bidden topic, vain are the advantages I enjoy ! 
The man who would add his might to the treas- 
ury of human knowledge, and receive in re- 
turn the favor and acknowledgment of the 



century, most bring to his task his whole and 
unimpeded powers of mind. Not a nerve must 
be relaxed ; — not a muscle left inactive ; — or 
some more painstaking rival will outstrip him 
in the race." 

Thus self-exhorted, he suffered not a moment 
to remain unoccupied. On returning, day after 
day, from his explorings in the successive re- 
gions of Etna, after pursuing with the unweary- 
ing scrutiny of the geologist, his examination 
of the various formations of that singular dis- 
trict, instead of accepting his weariness as a 
pretext for rest, lie would expend a portion of 
the night in ransacking Pindar, and the classi- 
cal authorities within his reach, concerning 
the earlier and earliest eruptions, of which one 
hundred are supposed to have occurred between 
the times of Pythagoras, the first on record, and 
the epoch of the battle of Pharsalia. 

Warming to his subject, he was singularly 
encouraged in his pursuit by finding the data 
he was able to procure tend, without exception, 
to tbe establishment of the volcanic theory, by 
the origination of which he had obtained so 
much celebrity, and which afforded a fertile 
theme for disputation among tho various scien- 
tific associations of Europe. But, alas ! just at 
he had overcome all temptation to trifle with 
his destinies, just as he had subdued .in his 
mind all memory of Naples, and ceased to hear 
and see in imagination the humiliations he had 
felt so deeply, his emotions were grievously 
renewed by the receipt of a letter from Philip. 

AH gratitude to him for the part he had 
acted, as well as to heaven for the proviilential 
rescue of his pupil, Fairfax wrote immediately 
after the arrival of Lord John at Marseilles, to 
state that they were starting for London ; and 
entreat, that while awaiting in Italy tbe re- 
turn of the accepted bills, Jervis would neglect 
no opportunity of penetrating the mysteries sur- 
rounding the fortunes of the Clevelands. 

" I am aware,*' wrote he, " that both the 
Duke of Attleborough and my young friend 
were forced to pay an enormous penalty for their 
acquaintance with this accomplished villain; 
whom I believe to be no more an American than 
either you or I. But they can afford it. They 
have bought dear that which can hardly be bought 
too dear — Experience ! Quinine is an expen- 
sive drug ; but far cheaper than the ague ! All 
I deplore in the business, therefore, is tbe de- 
pression of poor dear Lord John. Though con- 
vinced of the worthlessness of that wretched 
woman, and the iniquitous projects to which 
she administered, with the infatuation of a 
first passion, he cannot help yearning after n 
false Virginia — the imaginary being his young 
fancy had created. This is the evil spirit I wish 
to exorcise. This is tbe spell I hope to over- 
master. And you would do me a most import- 
ant service, if during your compulsory stay in 
Sicily, you could obtain some farther insight 
into the story of the soi-disant Mrs. Cleve- 
land. 

" Find out all you can for me of this fatal 
couple. That you should learn any good of 
them is impossible. All that has transpired 
from the murmurs of Lord John confirms my 
opinion, that two more abandoned people do 
not exist. 
•• In return for this act of service, rely upon 
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ary utmost exertions in favor of poor old Par- 
menter. It shall not be my fault that any 
earthly comfort is denied him." 

11 If Fairfax intend me to play the spy upon 
this miserable woman," cried Jervis, with a 
flow of indignation, after the perusal of the 
letter, " he will find himself mistaken. I have 
done my utmost. I have made the sacrifice of 
my inclinations. He has no right to demand 
that of my honor." 

The chivalrous feeling inherent in his nature 
towards all women — fallen or infallible — would 
.have inspired such a determination. But in 
the present instance, his feelings were uncon- 
sciously softened by a conviction which, against 
his will, had forced itself into his mind, that he 
was not an object of indifference to tlje frail 
Virginia, During the week he had spent at 
Messina in examining the antiquities and libra- 
jiee of the place, it would have been inconsist- 
ent with his pledges to Lord John wholly to 
neglect the unfortunate being so abandoned to 
her own resources in a strange place. And 
while affording her the protection due to her 
helplessness, by escorting her to the public 
places from which a woman of her beauty and 
character can seldom be prevailed to absent 
herself, she had become keenly alive to the 
admiration excited by the personal beauty of 
Oleve, as well as to the charm of his gentle- 
sees of disposition and chivalrous elevation of 
mind. 

All this was so new to her ! It was not to 
euch kindness and such deference she had been 
accustomed by the daring but far from manly 
Cleveland ; and when Jervis, disgusted at the 
idea of presenting himself in public with such 
a companion, tried to persuade her that she 
*rould find greater enjoyment in more secluded 
haunts, and that it would afford a pleasant 
change to pass an evening now and then at 
home, poor Virginia, unaware that every feel- 
ing of his heart was pledged to another, fondly 
flattered herself she had succeeded in capti- 
vating the attention, and might end, perhaps, 
in securing the affections of ono of the most 
attractive of his sex. 

To effect this, she knew that a total regen- 
eration of nature, or at least the semblance of 
it, must be attempted. It was not as herself 
•she could hopo to subdue the soul of a Jervis 
Clevc. But with the instinctive artificiality 
detected, even at Venice, by Philip Fairfax, 
she soon composed for herself the attitude in 
-which she hoped to charm. It would be easy 
to poser en victime. By loading the name of 
Cleveland with every species of obloquy, she 
.had little doubt of extracting from her kind- 
hearted companion the pity which is so nearly 
<» akin to love." 

Nor was a groundwork hunting for her as- 
sumptions. A prey to the seductions of Cleve- 
land at an age and under circumstances which, 
elsewhere than in a half-civilized colony, would 
have exposed him to capital punishment, she 
had been not only induced to fly with him in 
the free trader in which he had visited her 
native island, but to rob the unsuspecting 
parents she was prevailed on to desert. Ere 
half aware of the nature^f her crime, she quit- 
ted her home forever, charged with the plunder 
of the unhappy family ahe was disgracing. 



But this was not the worst. When pursued! 
and overtaken, Cleveland had not scrupled to 
secure his rich booty by the most frightful ex- 
tremities. Two victims had been sacrificed 
on the spot — a domestic slave of the old planter, 
and one of the young brothers of Virginia. 

" But what was a murder more or less to 
Aim/" cried she, on hearing the exclamations 
of horror that escaped her companion at such 
a revelation. " The crimes which, so soon as 
the mask was thrown aside under which, for a 
time, he thought it worth while to disguise his 
real character, were made a boast rather than, 
a matter of penitence or concealment — were 
such as you, with your English spirit of order 
and experience of peace and propriety, would 
deny as impossible. When I first knew him* 
his temper was the growth of years of outrage 
and monstrosity ! Acts of piracy on the high 
seas, and excesses beyond even the liceuce of 
that terrible South American war of independ- 
ence, had placed his life in jeopardy on the 
other side the Atlantic. Europe was conse- 
quently his mark; and with coarse audacity, 
has he since often avouched that his sole object 
in rendering me his companion was, because 
in Europe the respectability it was his interest 
to assume, would be better supported in the 
character of a married man ! And for such a 
motive did he mar the happiness of my life !" 

So readily was the compassion of Clove 
accorded to such a picture of her destinies, 
that she had every encouragement to proceed. 

" We were rich-— that is, he was rich," con- 
tinued she — u for he very soon taught me to 
know that even of the sum he had induced me 
to carry off from my father's house on the plea 
that it was my legitimate dowry, I must not 
pretend to the disposal of a dollar. But these 
ill-gotten gains were regarded only as the 
means of doubling his fortune. The expendi- 
ture of every guinea by one who seemed so 
reckless in money matters, was as closely cal- 
culated as by a miser. Every showy expense 
was a mere decoy !" 

44 Do you imagine, then, that unfair means 
were practised by Cleveland in winning the 
immense sums lost to him by the Duke of 
Attleborough and Lord John 1" 

"Do I imagine!" cried Virginia, bursting 
into a fit of laughter, and relapsing* into her 
genuine character of vulgar mockery. " Cleve- 
land never played in his life with other than 
marked cards or loaded dice L At Emms, at 
Wiesbaden, at Homburg, he lived in perpetual 
terror of detection by the police." 

44 Terror!— Cleveland 1 That daring, fear- 
less man!" 

" The daring of false excitement. He began 
the day with draughts that' would have left any 
other man intoxicated on the ground. It was 
only when he was preparing to meet at the 
card-table such greenhorns as your friend the 
duke, that he restricted himself to more sober 
diet." 

" Such was always the impression of Fair- 
fax !" observed Jervis, with a deep sigh at the 
idea of the vexation entailed upon so excellent 
a man as Lord Wrexhill by the fruition of 
schemes so iniquitous. 

44 And it is after an association of five years 
with such a wretch," exclaimed Virginia^ta** 
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ladings appeared unosally excited by the re- 
miniscences she had been summoning around 
her, " that you expect to find me arrayed in the 
white robe of innocence, pure as the English 
girls with whom you are in the habit of as- 
sociating, who have never heard an injurious 
word or seen an evil example. What merit is 
there in their virtue t They have known no 
temptation, they have witnessed no perversity ! 
In them the most spotless excellence is less to 
be admired and wondered at, than that one like 
me, living in the midst of crime and corruption, 
should retain even the power of estimating and 
admiring the excellence of others." 

Betrayed by her allusion to the " English girls 
with whom he was in the habit of associating," 
into a reverie only too delightful, Jervis made 
bo reply. 

" Yet to me" she resumed, disappointed by 
his silence, "to me you deny the smallest con- 
cession. To me you deign not even to address 
the exhortation of the Scriptures, to * go and 
sin no more !' Any fate, any punishment, is 
good enough for one like me." 

Startled by her vehemence, Jervis raised 
his eyes to her face, and was amazed to per- 
ceive the effect of real emotion glowing in her 
cheeks and streaming in her eyes. With her 
hair slightly disheveled by the restless move- 
ments of her agitation, and her half-parted lips 
panting with the struggle of her feelings, never 
had he seen her look so bountiful. 

But he admitted the fact with sorrow, rather 
than admiration, lie had seen her play her 
part too well, and too submissively at Venice, as 
the paramour of ono whose very life she was 
now periling by her uncalled-for revelations, 
for him not to misdoubt the sincerity of her 
present remorse. Once convicted of skilful 
dissembling, a woman loses all chance to de- 
ceive. 

Nevertheless, the feelings she exhibited were 
far more genuine than he supposed. Her con- 
viction of utter disqualification to engage the 
affections of a man worthy to be loved, was 
wormwood to her soul. She would have sac- 
rificed all she possessed on earth — she would 
have sacrificed whole years of youth and beauty, 
to have made her own the high-soulcd being 
whose mild alienation was far more humiliating 
to her nature, than the brutal scorn of others. 

Her tears flowed in earnest. But even if in- 
clined to admit her plea of extenuation, as hav- 
ing " loved much," Cleve would have remained 
equally callous to the charms of one who could 
love where she did not respect, and who could 
expose with such revengeful wantonness the 
crimes of him she loved no longer. 

It was to avoid further confidences of so pain- 
ful a nature, that he' had hastened his departure 
from Messina ; to wander in the environs of 
Etna, and visit the antiquities^ Syracuse, till 
the arrival of the papers from England released 
him from his post as hos'ajre for the fulfilment 
of the engagements of Howard 

But no sooner had hf lost sight of the danger- 
ous woman, than consideration of the causes 
to which he could not fail to attribute her 
recent change of conduct and habits, disposed 
him to mure merciful interpretation; and the 
commission of Philip Fairfax could not have 

niwd at a moment more inauspicious. His 



mind, though full of horror at the enormittooei 
Cleveland, was still more deeply penetrate! 
with compassion towards his victim. 

On his return to Messina, moreover, he found 
that, even if disposed to seek out and report tat- 
misdoinga of poor Virginia, her conduct woold 
have negatived the task. Impossible to see a 
woman more altered. The richness of her dress, 
the flightiness of her manners, bad disappeared. 
Instead of her former greediness after amuse- 
ment, she was content to sit at home all day 
w<thin her shady jalousies, in the simplest attire, 
redding or writing, or stitching like a Roman 
matron. Sho had evidently wept more tears 
during the absence of Jervis, than had been 
elicited by all her sufferings from the cruelty of 
her former tyrant ! 

Touched by her subdued deportment his in- 
dignation was only the more aroused that is 
unprincipled spoiler should have corrupted at 
the fountain-head a nature which, but for kirn, ( 
was, apparently, susceptible to impulses of 
good. But though his hatred was excited 
against Cleveland, not even her rei<enUxe 
availed to excite towards his frail partner the 
smallest tendency to love. The ignorance of 
mind which rendered her incapable of the 
smallest sympathy in his pursuits, was sot a 
greater preservative, than the ignoble fact that 
she had been the confederate of a swindler. 

Still, with the fond reliance of her sex opon 
the power of beauty and force of opportunity, she 
did not relinquish her purpose. So marvelous 
are the examples daily seen of the subservience > 
of the ablest of men to the most degraded of 
women, that she was justified in her hope that, 
though not yet arrived, her hour might still 
come ! She would not and did not despair. 

On the arrival of the bills from England to 
which the liberality of Lord Wrexhill had sub- 
joined a further sum, on condition that Mrs. 
Trevor executed a paper of acknowledgment, 
undertaking in the most solemn manner never 
to hold the smallest connexion with Lord John 
Howard again, she instantly signed the release, 
but without accepting the gratuity. 

" I had no intention to see him again !" cried 
she. " I have no inclination to see him again f 
It would be robbing this foolish old man were I 
to accept his bribe." 

She flattered herself it would be apparent to 
Jervis on what grounds she had lost all interest 
in Howard. 

41 You praise me too highly," said she, "for 
what you seem to consider a wonderful act of 
disinterestedness. Cannot you perceive that it 
would be an act of delinquency fully equal ti 
those practised by Cleveland, were I to accept 
compensation for that which is no sacrifice V 

" Still, I should 1 have expected — Vf Jervis be- 
gan. 

" You would have expected me to met like ai 
unprincipled and rapacious wretch ! I kne* 
it ! I am fully aware of the bitter contempt yoa 
entertain for me ! Had the Magdalen anointed 
your feet with precious ointment and wiped 
them with her hair, you would have spsraed 
her from you with scorn. There is no Christian 
mercy in your heart !" 

Shocked at the allusion, Jervis waa about t» 
defend himself; and such was the kindness of 
bis deprecation towards one whom his animsd- 
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erstans appeared to deeply to wound, that she 
rofited by bis softer mood to extort a promise 
lat he would accompany her back to Naples. 
"I cannot sail for the West Indies from 
ence" said she. '* I most start from Havre, 
r perhaps from England ; and to reach either 
f steam, must embark at Naples. Since you 
re yourself compelled to return thither to su- 
ervise the printing of your letter to Bonucci, 
!t us go together. I have not courage, I have 
ot strength, to attempt the voyage alone.' 1 
His attention thus roused towards the state 
f her health, Jervis perceived that she was in- 
eed no longer the light-footed, light-hearted 
eing he had known at Venice, in all her pride 
f levity and beauty ; nay, that, even in the 
xirse of his excursion to Etna, she had be- 
>me miserably altered. The lineaments of 
er face were grown finer anri\ finer from ex- 
•nuation ; while the blue veins" were percepti- 
e on her wasted temples, as though through 
an spare nt porcelain. 

Yet how different were the emotions excited 
f these evidences of illness from those which 
id stirred within him on merely hearing re- 
nts of the indisposition of Miss Hecksworth ! 
The following day, the assertions of Mrs. 
revor were grievously confirmed ; for at the 
oment the packet sailed for Naples, she was 
)nfined to her bed by an attack of malignant 
ver. 

Impossible to abandon her in so perilous and 
iendless a condition. For some days she 
ruggled between life and death. It was not 
II the end of a week, that she was pronounced 
i be out of danger. It was not till the end of 
<ur, that they were enabled to fulfil their in- 
intions of quitting Messina ! 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 

Donne e fanclulle, io ml fo conaclenza. 
D'ofni mlo fallo, • vo far penitenza. 

El nbio muda eans^jo,— el necip, no. 

Sfamib Pmovctn. 

The burning sun of June was blazing in the 
»avens when Jervis set foot once more upon 
te Chiaja. How different from the deep blue 
ties he had left, crowning the deep blue bay, 
aly two months before ! In the burning glory 
f noon, a stream of molten fire seemed to pour 
awn, as from the heights of Vesuvius, and en- 
elop the whole landscape in its blaze. 

The houses of all his acquaintances were 
lesely shuttered up. The city seemed deserted, 
i the summer season, the Neapolitans are only 
i be found in vilUggwtura — taking refuge for 
jfreshment in verdure, as English people in 
ir sea. 

But that for the last month bis attention had 
ev.n absorbed by the sight of a fellow-creature 
overing on the brink of eternity, he must have 
ireseen that such would be the case. He had 
o right to be disappointed. To feel surprised 
'hen, on proceeding to the house occupied 
uring the winter months by Mrs. Hecksworth, 
D tfie plea of inquiring after her health, be 
lamed that the English family were gone- 
one on a long tour — gone they knew not 
rhither — was impossible. It was without the 
tightest hopt> of finding her, but merely for the 
wans of obtaining tta address of the Countess 



von Adlerberg, perhaps at Lucca — perhaps at 
Abano or Ischl, visits she had long projected, 
for the benefit of the precarious health of her 
husband, that he presented himself at the Aus- 
trian embassy. 

He was more successful than he had antici- 
pated. In the hall, stood a variety of huge 
packing cases of every form and description. 
He trusted he might not be too late ! 

" Her excellency was on the eve of quitting 
Naples,'* was the reply of the porter, "and too 
much engaged to see any one." 

The favor, the almost exclusive favor with 
which she had formerly regarded him, suggest- 
ed the bold measure of sending up his card, 
with a request for an audience. 

The answer was a mere repetition of toe 
former sentence. The servant returned with 
the card in his hand, repeating that " her ex- 
cellency was too much engaged to see visitors." 

Surmising that, as is usually the case in such 
dilemmas, the card had penetrated no further 
than the antechamber, through laziness or tim- 
idity on the part of servants unwilling to trans- 
gress an imperative order, Cleve had recourse 
to addressing a few lines to the countess, on a 
slip of paper furnished him by the porter. 

14 As her excellency might not return to Na- 
ples previous to his departure for Egypt, he re- 
spectfully asked permission to inquire after he.' 
health, and that of the Hecksworth family." 

This missive was more successful. After a 
short delay, he was ushered up the fine marble 
staircase — now bestrewn upon the landing 
places with loose straw, fragments of cord, su- 
pernumerary packing-cases, and all the adjuncts 
of a journey. A huge bale against which were 
resting a couple of Istrian sailors in their broad 
gold earrings and broad striped jackets, was in- 
scribed in large letters with the name of his 
Excellency the Count von Adlerberg, and the 
word " Trieste." 

Nothing more melancholy than to witness 
the dismantlement of some princely mansion 
which we have been accustomed to see ar- 
ranged with choice magnificence, and stream- 
ing with the illumination, a giorno, of costly 
entertainments. On every side, sawdust, shav- 
ings, and shattered fragments, met the eye of 
Jervis. It could not be a mere summer expe- 
dition to Lucca or Abano that the family was 
meditating. The break-op of the establishment 
was complete. Even the pictures and mirrors 
were removed. 

The favorite boudoir of the countess, into 
which he was introduced, possessed scarcely a 
vestige of furniture. A cane mat covered the 
marble floor, and a few light Genoese chairs, 
such as the English call Skelmersdalea, formed 
the substitute for its former elegance. 

But when Madame Ton Adlerberg made her 
appearance from her adjoining dressing-room, 
in fur a change was apparent, considerably more 
remarkable. She was attired in the deepest 
mourning; and not a smile appeared on her 
lips — not a glance of recognition in the eyes of 
her usually animated countenance. She asked 
him his business, not in the tone of an wmbae 
sadress, but of a queen : or less in a queen, 
perhaps, than of a thriving banker, interrogating 
some necessitous client. In that room, wbisx% 
he was accustomed to £&& 
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as a friend, almost as a brother, be found him- 
self an utter stranger ! 

For tbe first few moments, Jervis was too 
much abashed to answer ; but the sense of in- 
justice, or perhaps disgust at her caprice, in- 
spired him with courage. 

" I have always found your excellency too 
equitable and too forbearing," said he, firmly, 
" not to rely upon your informing- me in what I 
have been so unfortunate as to give offence 
warranting this contemptuous coldness." 

A freezing glance was the only reply vouch- 
safed him, as Madame von Adlerberg, who had 
before been standing, placed herself silently in 
a chair. 

" I have, as I intimated to you just now, sir, 
by my servant, no time to spare for visits or 
compliments," said she, in a voice in which he 
fancied he could discern a tremulous inflection 
that augured of relenting. "Let me know, 
therefore, in as few words as possible, what 
you want with me." • 

"I had the honor/' said Jervis, cut to the 
heart by this hauteur, " to address a letter to 
your excellency from Messina, according to 
ypur permission, which, as it remained un- 
acknowledged, I fear may not have reached 
your hands V 

44 Pardon me, I received it !" was her laconic 
reply ; and there was some difficulty, after so 
chilling an acknowledgment, in pursuing the 
Inquiry. 

44 May I hope, at least, madam," resumed he, 
with unconcealable concern, 44 that it contained 
nothing of a nature to provoke your displea- 
sure?" 

44 Nothing whatever. " 
1 She paused a moment, as awaiting a further 
interrogatory on the part of her visitor ; then 
added, as though from an impulse of indignation 
too strong to be repressed, " It provoked only 
my deep disgust at the hypocrisy of the writer !" 

The pale face of Cleve was instantly over- 
spread with a glow. 

" Yes — hypocrisy !" cried the countess, per- 
ceiving that he was too much agitated to reply ; 
" hypocrisy of which, had I on our first ac- 
quaintance supposed you capable, never had I 
wasted my time and thoughts on one so worth- 
less." 

" This is a grave accusation !" faltered Cleve. 
44 1 was about, madam, to withdraw, perceiving 
my presence to be unacceptable. I now ask 
your gracious permission to remain till I have 
learned on what grounds, or on whose repre- 
sentations, your excellency has formed against 
me conclusions so injurious 1" 

44 1 might reply that I am not to be made ac- 
' countable for my opinions—especially by those 
whose conduct must exclude them henceforth 
from my society," replied the countess. " But 
the qualities of your head so far plead in ex- 
tenuation of the hollowness of your heart, that 
I will not dismiss you from my friendship with 
the same summary disdain I should show to 
one less gifted." 

And pointing to a chair, she appeared to 
pause only to allow time to her guest for the 
recovery of his self-possession, ere she renewed 
her accusations. 

• " In the letter from Sicily to which you have 
found courage to allude," said she, «• yea in- 



dulged in certain protestations of gratitoif 
towards the Hecksworth family, and more es- 
pecially of attachment towards one member ot 
it, fully justified by the projects which yot 
knew inc to entertain in your favor ; and-— 1 * 

14 And which I entreat your excellency tt 
remember, were wholly unsanctioned by my- 
self!" interrupted her visitor. 

44 But on what grounds did you represent the 
impossibility of the marriage I had planned! 
Disproportion of birth and fortune ! though tbt 
latter plea was untenable, where the wife it 
endowed like my young friend ; and tbe former 
I conceive a mere pretext, in a rank of life 
where there exist no pretensions to the orda 
of the golden fleece, or any other aristocratic 
distinction; more particularly in a ooontrr 
where heraldic honors are a jest. I never beard 
that a man was the less thought of in Engiaad, 
for being unable to prove his sixteen quarter- 
ings. It is even said that not half a doses 
families in the kingdom are so qualified." 

" In England, however, and even in the un- 
titled country families whom your exceUency 
may regard as obscure and ignoble, distinctioss 
of rank are as formally kept up as in the stifle* . 
chapter of Germany," rejoined Cleve, takiii 
courage when he fancied he perceived the gist 
of her argument. 

" It is not that pretension I wish to discuss; 
for the question of comparative rank and pre- 
cedence is one on which England and the 
continent are long likely to be at issue," said 
Madame von Adlerberg, coldly. 4< Suffice it, 
if you admit my statement, that your letter 
disclaimed all pretension to the hand of poor 
Lucy, on the specific grounds of inequality of 
condition 1" 

Jervis bowed the respectful assent that was 
demanded of him. 

44 Not a word of preengaged affections '." re- 
sumed the countess, with more warmth. •• Not 
a word of other ties ! Not a word of the dis- 
graceful liaison which drew you from this place, 
and has detained you, on such false pretences, 
in Sicily!" 

By this time Cleve was utterly confounded; 
but he judged it better to obtain the full inci- 
sure of the impressions created against him, by 
allowing the indignant woman to say her worst 

44 Do not suppose, however, that you suc- 
ceeded a single moment in your project tf 
deception," continued the countess. "Eves 
before your letter reached me, I had beet 
apprised of your elopement from Naples wits 
ono of the most worthless of her species. Tst 
mystery in which you chose to envelop yoff 
departure sufficiently stimulated my curiosty 
to prompt inquiries ; and it was easy to obtsa 
tidings of you at Messina. It was easy f» 
ascertain that you were unworthy of all further 
interest in your favor." 

44 Such a charge is too serious to be rebotteJ 
by asseveration alone" replied Cleve, in to* 
concentrated voice, the result of strugglisf 
emotions. " But before I bring proof of tat 
utter falsehood of the slanders that have bees 
devised to ruin me in your estimation, isflsr 
me, madam, to give you my word of honor, * 
a man — for there are those with whom yon si* 
connected who would deny me the characW 
of a gentleman," added he, with a bitter amis* 
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•* that there is not one syllable of truth in the 
tale reported to you. I quitted Naples alone." 

" For that specious pretext I was prepared. 
Too quitted Naples, alone, to rejoin one who 
by a few days only had preceded you." 

44 But who had preceded me in company with 
another !" was the firm rejoinder of Cleve. 
Suddenly recalling to mind, however, that he 
was deeply pledged to Fairfax and the Duke of 
Attleborough to preserve the secret of Lord 
John, till a reconciliation had been effected 
with his father, he stopped short with an air of 
guilty consciousness. 

The countess looked half pleased, half sorry, 
for this justification of her accusal. 

41 1 cannot force your conviction of my inno- 
cence, madam," said he. "I have not the 
honor to be sufficiently known to you to expect 
that you would instinctively believe me incapa- 
ble of squandering my affections — the only 
riches with whieh God has blessed me — on one 
too profligate to be honored with mention in 
your presence, though too unfortunate to be 
anentioned by a man with the loathing she would 
otherwise excite." 

41 You have parted from her, then 1" said the 
countess, with a smile of scornful compassion. 

44 If that can be called parting, which was 
never more than acquaintanceship. But I will 
aot detain your excellency longer," said be, 
rising to take leave, on perceiving, by the 
contemptuous expression of her countenance, 
that his cause was prejudged. " All I entreat 
is, that I may have the honor of laying before 
you, when they arrive, the answer to two let- 
ters I shall instantly address to England (to 
the Duke of Attleborough and one of his friends), 
that will contain the most ample refutation of 
the scandal which an act of kindness towards 
them appears to have created." 

He was about to leave the room. But 
Madame von Adlerberg, whom long intercourse 
with the world had qualified to read with some 
success the indications of the human counte- 
nance, already began to regret her precipitation, 
and misdoubt the accuracy of her intelligence. 

" By the time your letters arrive,'* said she, 
anore mildly, "I shall have quitted Naples. 
To-morrow we start for Vienna." 

44 To revisit this country no morel" 

41 To revisit it no more. An accession of 
fortune, through the sudden death of the rep- 
resentative of the elder branch of my husband's 
family, requires our presence in Gallicia. You 
must have been living in strange seclusion not 
to have learned from the newspapers that 
another representative of Austria is already on 
bis way to this court !" 

41 1 have been living, madam, among the 
scattered villages of Monte Gibello ; to which, 
I fancy, no printed newspaper ever yet found 
its way," replied Jervis, more firmly. «■ Till 
within the last month, I have been pursuing 
my anxious researches into the nature of vol- 
canic phenomena — a narrative of which has 
been transmitted to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and is at this moment in the press. In 
such a pursuit, your excellency will scarcely 
imagine me likely to have either sought or 
obtained companionship of the nature you de- 
scribe." 

"And you have really been wandering about 



Mount Etna?" said lladame von Adlerberg, 
almost in her natural tone, " and can attest to 
me that yon were unaccompanied t" 

14 Except as the unwilling protector, for a 
time, and at the earnest request of a friend, of 
one who was no more to me than the first 
stranger that might meet our eyes by looking 
through yonder window, I have not addressed 
six words to a woman since I quitted Naples." 

44 Then I have done you injustice !" cried the 
countess, frankly extending her hand, while a 
vivid blush brightened her expressive face. u In 
most things, you know me to be hasty. In the 
present case, I can hardly forgive my precipita- 
tion ; for I not only suffered myself to be per- 
suaded of your elopement, but allowed others 
to be equally misled, whose good opinion is of 
more value to you." • 

44 No one's opinion can be of more value 
to me than hers, whose generous interposi- 
tion—" 

44 No, no ! do not forswear yourself!" inter- 
rupted the countess, shaking her head. " Though 
you may choose to represent that you are not a 
fitting match for Miss Hecksworth — that you 
would not marry her if she asked you— (no 
matter, if you did not say it in words so much 
to the point, your argument was the same !)— in 
spite of all this, I say, you cannot desire that 
she and her mother should have quitted Naples 
entitled to assert, on their return to England* 
that you had dishonored yourself by acts of pub- 
lic immorality, denounced even in this demoral- 
ized country as disgraceful." 

44 And do you mean to say, madam," cried 
Jervis, now indeed becoming interested in her 
accusation, " that any one was bold enough to 
relate a slander of the nature of the one to 
which you have alluded, to a girl of Miss Hecks- 
worth's age!" 

44 An heiress, like a queen, has no age ! She 
must hear and know everything, in order to 
fortify a judgment important to the happiness 
of many. Her mother lost no time in acquaint- 
ing her with facts which bear strongly upon 
the question of bestowing an extensive educa- 
tion where there exists no responsibility to 
social convention to regulate the conduct and 
consolidate the career of a superior man." 

44 Mrs Hecjcsworth conceives, then, that sub- 
servience to the fashionable world is a stronger 
bond upon the conscience, than enlightenment 
of mind 1" said Jervis, shrugging his shoulders. 
44 But it is not for me to criticize her philosophy, 
or even examine her motives. Enough that 
she has succeeded in undermining me in the 
opinion I value so highly. But you speak, 
madam, of her return to England. May I in- 
quire whether the family have returned to Bils- 
ton Park !" 

14 If Bilston Park be the name of their country 
scat — not at present. Colonel Cleveland seem- 
ed anxious that they should pass some time in 
town." 

"Colonel Cleveland ?" exclaimed Jervis is 
utter amazement. "What influence can a' man 
like that have over their movements or proceed- 
ings t" 

44 Have you learned to deny your friends, 
then, as well as your loves ?" cried the eouat- 
ess, shaking her head as in reprobation. " Am 
I to suppose you doubly falsa V 
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" Colonel Cleveland was never more than a 
alight acquaintance of mine," replied her visitor. 
" Now that I know him, I blush to acknowledge 
even as much." 

" Yet to us he represented himself as having 
lived with you on terms of friendship the most 
confidential !" exclaimed the countess. 

•* Never /" cried Cleve with the utmost ener- 
gy of denial ; — " and were I now to meet him, 
no matter where, no matter in whose society, 
you would see me not only disown bis acquain- 
tance, but denounce him as a ruffian and a 
swindler." 

44 Hard names!" retorted Madame von Adler- 
berg — attributing his exasperation to mere jeal- 
ousy. 

44 Yet far milder than his deserts !" added her 
companion with grave earnestness. " Were it 
possible for me to detail, madam, to ears like 
yours, the nature and amount of his enormities, 
you would admit that the most flagitious hero 
of Byron or Trelawney, whose crimes, some 
months ago, we used to discuss together, was a 
feeble copy of Cleveland !" 

The countess sat horror-struck. She was 
unable to utter a word. It was impossible, 
however, for her visitor to remain unobservant 
of her change of complexion. She grew paler 
and paler, till Jervis felt apprehensive that she 
was about to faint. 

44 By this time," said she, in scarcely articu- 
late accents — " by this time, he is, perhaps, the 
husband of Lucy !" 

It was now the turn of Cleve to feel the blood 
curdle in his veins. 

"LucyV 1 faltered he. "Miss Hecksworth 
the prey, of that remorseless villain ? Explain, 
explain yourself, dear madam !" 

44 From the moment you quitted Naples," said 
the countess, 4> Colonel Cleveland scarcely quit- 
ted their house." 

41 Who, who can ha^f presented such a fellow 
to the family ?" ejdc:;iaied Jervis. •« The Duke 
of Attleborough, his only English acquaintance, 
had long discovered to his cost the infamous 
nature of his pursuits." • 

" But I tell you that it was as your friend— a* 
yours — that he obtained access to the house !" 
cried Madame von Adlerberg, with petulant 
eagerness. 

44 And such a plea was admitted by Mrs. 
Hecksworth— by Mrs. Hecksworth, who would 
scarcely tolerate a visit from myself!" 

"Not by Mrs. Hecksworth, but by her daugh- 
ter. On occasion of an accidental meeting at 
Portici, he had the good fortune to render them 
some trifling service ; where having boasted of 
his intimacy with the great lion of the spot, we 
were all stupid enough to admit him to ours, as 
the bosom friend of Monsieur Gervais." 

"Will there ever be an end to the" misfor- 
tunes to which my disastrous expedition to 
Sicily has given rise !" exclaimed the harassed 
young man, almost wringing his hands at this 
disastrous intelligence. '• Had I been on the 
spot, this never could have occurred." 

" What might or might not have happened, 
should not now engross our attention," exclaim- 
ed his more frank and eager friend. 44 We 
must look to the future, not the past. It may 
not yet be too late to warn her, it may not yet 
be too late to save her. 
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44 Write, then. I beseech yOu, madam, wtta- 
out a moment's delay !" cried Cleve ; — "from 
me such a communication would be rejected; 
nay, might perhaps be resented as an insult 
You- she will believe. To you Mrs. Hecksworth 
will attribute no ulterior motives. But let my 
name be used to the utmost. It is I who am, 
and wish to be solely responsible for the decla- 
ration that Colonel Cleveland is a robber and a 
murderer." 

Already the countess had rung for her desk, 
as if for the purpose of addressing the Hecks- 
worths under his dictation. Sudden reflection, 
however, suspended her movements. 

44 And where is this letter to be addressed !• 
said she. " It is too late to overtake them oa 
the road, even were I aware of the exact route 
they have taken. But they were undecklai 
between Paris and Switzerland, to return home 
by the Rhine." 

44 In London, then— it might still overtake 
them in London." 

44 But how, or Where ? They will go to ta 
hotel. There are hundreds and hundreds of 
hotels; nor is their rank in life sunVieotr/ 
elevated to make their residence a matter of 
notoriety." 

44 Too true !" murmured poor Jervis, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

44 But you t surely you must have acqoaiotai- 
ces in the capital, to whom the letter might be 
consigned— charging them to see it safely de- 
livered ! fc 

44 None, madam, to whom the address of Mrs. 
Hecksworth is likely to be known, or who would 
interest themselves to seek it out." 

44 You mean, then," said the countess, after 
a long pause, during which she had been vainly 
endeavoring to interpret the reverie into which 
Jervis appeared to have fallen, t4 you mean, 
then, that this unhappy girl must be left to her 
fate 1 You would allow her to become the prey 
of this designing ruffian 1" 

4 Rather die /" was the unequivocal answer. 
44 X r am reflecting only on the mode in which 
such a misfortune may be most efficiently pre- 
vented. A letter, should it arrive too late, 
would fall into his hands, and be so disposed of 
as never to reach her ; or, if it reached, couM 
only arouse her, painfully and iinavaUingry, to 
a sense of her misfortunes. The only sals 
mode is for me to set off without a day's delay 
for England, and follow the family till I obtaia 
access to Miss Hecksworth." 

44 And arc you capable of this dHouementV 
demanded the countess, her eyes filling with 
tears. 

44 Of how much more /" was his heartfelt re- 
sponse. 44 1 wouTd sacrifice my life for evee 
her mother. Reflect on the vital obligations I 
have to repay!" 

44 But such a journey is a costly one, eves 
to the rich," resumed Madame von Adlerberf- 
44 Have you the means at your disposal!" 

44 1 believe so — I trust so," said Cleve. U K 
not, everything I possess in the world would 
be a small purchase for such an object." 

44 If you would allow me to become year 
banker," rejoined the countess, scarcely blow- 
ing in what terms to make an offer of her 
purse. 
44 1 can give no stronger proof of my devotioa 
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to the service of Miss Hecksworth, madam," 
said Cleve, interrupting her, "than by assuring 
you that, if my own credit he insufficient, I 
wilt have recourse to your excellency's. In 
aucb an emergency all means are lawful. 1 ' 

14 Here is an order at sight, then, upon Roths- 
child," said the countess, reopening her desk, 
and hastily writing a few lines. " It is as well 
to be prepared. Should it prove superfluous, 
yea have only to commit it to the flames." 

"And now," said Cleve, respectfully kissing 
the band by which the paper was extended to 
him, " not another moment must be lost. I 
await only your excellency's parting commands 
for Lu— for Miss Hecksworth ; ind your gra- 
cious permission to address you concerning my 
own affairs as well as hers, the moment of my 
arrival in London." 

" And your direction there 1" 

Jervis hastily wrote that of Fairfax, under 
cover to whom letters might be addressed, at 
the residence of the Marquess of Wrexhill. 

"lama houseless man, madam !" said he, 
as he gave her the paper. " But, under any 
circumstances, I am to be* heard of through Mr. 
Fairfax." 

And now, their last words were said and 
over ; the adieux of the countess being ex- 
pressed in a very different tone from that which 
had greeted his arrival, scarcely an hour be- 
fore. She bade 4 * God bless him, and prosper h is 
errand," as fervently as though the gentle 
heiress, whose danger she regarded as so im- 
minent, had been a sister of her own. 

Hurried as had been poor Jervis' departure 
for Sicily, even then, for the behoof of another ! 
his confusion on that occasion was nothing to 
the present ; when the distress of mind aggra- 
vated all the usual solicitudes about passports, 
payments, and packing. 

Above all, he was anxious to get away with- 
out the smallest intimation to Virginia. A 
letter to be delivered after his departure was 
all the concession he could afford ; so certain 
did he feel that the slightest warning would 
determine this friendless being to become the 
companion of his journey, on pretence of sail- 
ing from London for the West Indies. Already, 
she had cost him sufficiently dear. Already, 
she had proved sufficiently the means of injury 
to others. For Madame von Adlcrberg had not 
hesitated to assure him, at parting, that till the 
moment of learning his supposed attachment 
for another, Lucy had noticed in Cleveland 
only the friend of her friend ; and that if he 
had since obtained a better footing with her, it 
was because his cool audacity was alone able 
to silence Mrs. Hecksworth and Herbert Da- 
venport; who, overjoyed at the verification 
of their evil prophecies concerning the Fairford 
youth, were perpetually tormenting the poor 
girl by recurrence to her infatuation, and his 
misdemeanors. 

This asseveration did but add wings to his 
speed, during the few hours devoted by Jervis 
to his preparations. He even reserved, to read 
upon his journey, two letters which were placed 
in his hands when he visited his bankers for 
the purpose of receiving his balance, the one 
from Philip Fairfax, the other from his sister 
Jaao. 

Alter all, he was fated to pre cede , by a few 



hours, the departure of her who bad proved 
his second providence during his sojourn ia 
the Two Sicilies ! Within half an hour of 
Rome, the mail carriage in which he was tra- 
veling was passed by the showy carriage of too 
ex-excellencies, the Count and Countess voa 
Adlerberg. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A man's best things are nearest him. 

Lie close around his feet, 
It It the distant and tbe dim 

We go so far to meet 

MOXCKTOM MlUHM. 

It was by the light of the last rays of an ex- 
piring sunset, that Jervis, after leaving behind 
the last squalid cabin of the suburbs of Naples 
(the wretched retreat of a still more wretched 
population), opened, with fear and trembling, 
the letter of his sister. Everything was going 
so contrary with him -and his, that he foresaw 
evil tidings, even before he had deciphered too 
first few words, " Alas, my dear Jervis." 

The shock of so immediate a confirmation 
of his fears caused him, however, to pause for 
breath ; and ere he proceeded with the letter, 
wipe from his brows the cold moisture which, 
though the glowing atmosphere of midsummer 
was around him, rose like dew from the depths 
of his heart 

44 Alas, my dear brother/' wrote poor Jane, 
44 the melancholy forebodings with which I last 
addressed you, were not fallacious. We have 
spent a miserable winter ! My poor aunt, 
who, early in January, was attacked with 
severe rheumatism, only rose from her bed a 
few days ago ; and then because greater evil 
was impending. On Thursday last, my rather 
underwent a stroke of the palsy ; and though 
his senses are mercifully preserved to him, I 
am convinced that any change or agitation 
would be fatal. You can scarcely conceive 
anything like the nervous feebleness of his 
body and mind. 

" On his first seizure, I wrote to my brother 
James, at Birmingham, stating the embarrassed 
situation in which I found myself, and begging 
him to come, jas soon as possible, to Glebe- 
stone. But ever since his marriage with the 
widow of his late master, Jem has thought 
more of his fine inn and the fortune he is 
making, than of his poor old father ; and just 
as I might have expected, replied that the na- 
ture of his business did not admit of his leaving 
homo. He even seemed to think it a great deal 
to inclose me a five-pound- note for my poor fa- 
ther's use ! I tell all this to you, my dear 
Jervis, because out of my whole family, you 
are the only one who is a brother indeed ! Jack, 
poor fellow, would help us, if he could. But his 
wages are low, and he has not the means. My 
only trust is in you. 

" I cannot help feeling that we should have 
bad a friend in our need, bad Mrs. Hecksworth 
spent the winter, as heretofore, at the hall. 
Not that I would have received mowy-help 
from her ; for that, situated as you are, moat 
have vexed you ; and you do too much for us 
to deserve that such an indignity should be in- 
curred by your family. But she would perhaps 
have sent her phvsician to my poor Cither; 
and physicians spoken to by Qtaat %tjQ^ Wv*~ 
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aalf of poor folks, are a ways mora thoughtful 
and kind than when they see that no one cares 
whether we live or die. I have heard aunt Mor- 
ris say, that my poor mother's life was sacri- 
ficed by the gross neglect of a parish doctor. 

44 There is no chance of our seeing you, my 
dear brother ; no chance of your coming home, 
'and being present, at the worst, to close my fa- 
ther's eyes. But if you are able to do anything 
towards the assuagement of our family troubles, 
Jervis, God will reward you for it. My aunt's 
illness has forced us to have in another girl to 
help, which falls heavy on so poor a household. 

14 All this is grievous news, dearest brother ; 
but alas ! I have no other. The summer is 
come again ; but I have not found even a mo- 
ment's leisure to wander so far as the beach 
tree near our old cottage, where we once used 
to sit together in such weather, watching the 
water-flowers dancing so merrily with every 
' Tipple of the brook. So close, indeed, has 
been my attendance on the two invalids, that 
though oar beautiful chestnut tree is in full 
blossom, and casting its broadest shadow over 
the roof of Glebestone, I have not been able to 
pass one idle moment seated in its pleasant 
shade. . I shall write again, dear Jervis, should 
any change, either for the worse or better, occur 
in my father's state. The Bewchester doctor 
thinks he will live till the winter, but fs too great 
a man to give much consideration to the ail- 
ments of people as friendless as ourselves." 

A circle of red-hot iron seemed to compress 
the breathing of Cleve, as he perused this 
moving appeal. But for the wanton pride with 
which he had wasted his substance in the ser- 
vice of others, he should now have been ena- 
bled to relieve the sickness of his poor father — 
the cares of his hard-working sister. Poor 
Jane ! Poor Jenny ! It seemed but yesterday 
that they were sitting together, hand-in-haod, 
in their ragged clothes, under that old beech 
tree. And now, she was appealing to him for 
assistance as to a benefactor; ay, and ap- 
pealing in vain ! The rich tapster of Birming- 
ham, intq which his starveling brother Jem had 
slaved his way, would not appear more nig- 
gardly than himself; for on % his arrival in 
England, scarcely a shilling would be left him 
to bestow. 

Some time elapsed before he recovered him- 
self sufficiently to break the seal of the second 
letter; and when broken, there was scarcely 
light remaining to enable him to peruse the 
copiously crossed and interlined writing of 
Fairfax. He was forced to snatch a moment 
for the attempt, at the osteria where they stopped 
to change horses early in the night. But at 
that season, in that climate, the night itself has 
only a nominal existence ; and tho earliest 
glimmer of dawn soon enabled him to make out 
its contents. 

More murmurs ! More miseries ! Lord John 
Howard, it appeared, had been defrauded by 
Colonel Cleveland, at play, to the amount of 
more than twenty thousand pounds ; and the 
duke, his cousin, was nearly an equal sufferer ! 

44 Had they been a few years older, instead 
of two thoughtless boys," was the commentary 
of Philip on the transaction, " I should feel that 
they had not paid too large a penally for the 
wretched folly of picking up acquaintances at a 



foreign bathing-place, and treating them 
the same confidence they bestow on their 
friends. But in Howard's case, I cannot bat 
think that Lord Wrexhill is more to blame thai, 
himself, for having forced him into a continental 
tour, when the young man would have been so 
much safer at home, and might have been so 
much better employed. 

44 1 have, however, thank God, obtained a 
clue to the villanies of Cleveland. Without 
apprising the marquess (who practises the policy 
of Napoleon, to laver son linge sale en famUr), 
I have consulted the police respecting the ac- 
complished knave by whom all this mischief 
has be^n effected ; and shall he venture to 
show his face again in England, I flatter myself 
we shall make him pay the penalty of crimes of 
a somewhat blacker dye than the robbery of two 
giddy lordHngs. 

44 And now, my dear friend, having selfishly 
discussed in the first instance the question that 
most concerns myself, I come to that of your 
commission to me at parting. 

44 Would that I could give you happier tidings' 
But ere I was able to interpose, as I promised, 
in favor of poor old Parmenter, a mightier hand 
had placed him beyond all need of human oom- 
passion ! The old fellow is in his grave, my 
dear Cleve. There was some difficulty about 
providing in time the funds necessary for hit 
journey to London ; and though an idea seems 
to be entertained that his life might have been 
prolonged a few years by an operation some- 
what beyond the skill of Fairford practice, ask 
yourself whether, after three score years and 
fifteen of care and privation, he is not better oC 
in a better land ? 

u Comfort yourself also by the knowledge 
that, to the last, he entertained the follest confi- 
dence in your affection. 

44 4 If my boy Jervy knew of my sufferings.' 
he was often heard to say in his last iUnesi, 
1 his bounty would release me from my wretched 
burthen. I should be quite well, quite happy 
again, could I only set my eyes once more upon 
his face. But God's will be done ! Better tbat 
the old man should moan away the remnant of 
his useless life without succor or solace, than 
that a hair of his young head should suffer!' 

44 In such sentiments, he died. Last week, 
he was decently interred in Fairford churchyard ; 
and if the governor of the college should make 
any difficulty about a tombstone over his re- 
mains. I will take care to have one erected." 

44 Without succor or solace!" murmured 
Cleve, almost mechanically, as he came to the 
close of this, what appeared to him, somewhat 
worldly-thoughted epistle. 44 Without succor 
or solace ! My poor old master, whom a fe* 
guineas, which 1 had not the grace to forward 
with sufficient promptitude, might have saved 
from a death of agony ! His boy Jervy I Ay t 
so he was used to call me. Yet I allowed him 
to die the death of a dog, groaning after charity 
at my hands, and groaning in vain. And at 
this very moment, even so may my poor old 
father be suffering and needing aid! Jaae 
should have apprised me before— -Jane should 
have apprised me in time ! But no, no, no 1 it 
was my own heart that should have apprised 
me — my own- experience of what is wanting in 
the dwelling of the poor, where sickness end a 
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surd winter are akissue. And I, who was oc- 
cupied with frivolous pursuits, deluded by the 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals of empty 
celebrity, engrossed by— God in his mercy 
forgive mc, for I shall newer forgive myself !" 

Such reflections were not ljkely to cheer the 
progress of a journey, commenced under auspi- 
ces sufficiently dispiriting. 

" After life's fitful fever, be sleeps well !" 
was comfort enough, perhaps, in the case of 
poor old Parmenter. But what was to drive 
from the mind of the traveler the tormenting 
conviction that, on his arrival in England, he 
should find his father on his death- bed, perhaps 
in his grave, his family in mental and pecuniary 
distress, and Lucy, the little Lucy he had fol- 
lowed at a distance in silent tenderness when 
carried as an infant round the gardens at Bilston 
Park, the lovely Lucy, who, in* her maturity, 
had singled him out as an object of gracious re- 
gard and admiration, wedded — ay ! irrevocably 
wedded before the altar of GoDr-to a wretch 
whose bands were embrued with blood ! 

Such was the state of mind in which, on his 
disembarkation at Dover, twelve days after 
quitting Naples, he entered the Ship Hotel ; of 
all England, perhaps, the house which has wit- 
nessed the greatest diversity of human emotion. 
What tears have been shed there, by those on 
the eve of quitting their natiye country, 

It may be for yean, sad It may be for ever, - 
with all its associations and attachments, its de- 
cencies and joys ; and what tears by those who, 
on returning from long sojourn on the continent, 
and conscious, like 'some adopted child, of 
loving the real mother less than the mother by 
adoption and grace, find relief in weeping over 
their own ingratitude ! 

A few, perhaps, may be moved to indulge in 
tearful joy, on setting foot once more upon their 
native shore. But by far the greater number 
of those who approach old England, behold its 
distant shores with anxiety or remorse ; partly, 
for what they have indulged in during their 
absence : partly, from the retribution they dread 
to encounter on their return. 

A few days before, and the Joddrells had oc- 
cupied the very room into which Jervis was 
shown to wait the extrication of his baggage 
from the Custom-house ; Lady Hillingdon, sick 
at soul from the mortification of reading in the 
first newspaper placed in her hands after land- 
ing, a pompous announcement under the head 
of " Marriage in High Life," of the union of Sir 
William Davenport, Bart., of the Grange, in 
the county palatine of Chester, with Caroline, 
" daughter and coheiress of Joseph Clutterbuck, 
Esq. , of Hawkeworth-hall, in the county of Hants, 
and Shrub's-hall, in the county of Surrey." 

She spared herself nothing, of the provoking 
details that foUowed touching tfie stupendous 
extent of Mr. Clutterbuck's railway property, 
the magnificence of the toilet of the bride, 
the beauty of her jewels — the elegance of her 
trousseau, and the rank and fashion of the wed- 
ding guests assembled on the occasion ; and 
spared her daughters nothing of the peevishness 
arising from the perusal. One minute, she 
was furious with Agatha that it was not her 
marriage with the Orange (that if, with Sir 
Richard Davenport), that the- papers announ- 
ced ; and protested it was the fault of both the 



girts that their troussetux had not occupied the 
puffery of the "Morning Post," instead of their 
cousin's. The next she abused Car. Clutter- 
buck herself ;— declaring her nieoe to be a jilt, 
and the account of the wedding to be to the last 
degree cittish, preposterous, and absurd. 

A few weeks before, and the self-same room 
had been occupied by Philip Fairfax and Lord 
John Howard ; — if less morose and unreason- 
able, quite as crestfallen ; — the latter, trembling 
with eagerness to throw himself into the arms 
of his father, yet dreading to meet the mild re- 
proval of his eye ;— the former, trembling with, 
apprehension of the discoveries awaiting him, 
of the amount to which the fortune and reputa- 
tion of his pupil were impaired. 

But their miseries were now at an end. Their 
worst was known. On the arrival of Cleve in 
London, his first visit was to Lord WrexhilTs, 
to obtain information of the whereabout bf Fair* 
fax ; and, after learning with joy that the gen- 
erous frankness of Lord John had fully reestab- 
lished his tutor in the favor of the marquess, Phi- 
lip hastened to inform him that his lordship 
was especially desirous of testifying to himself 
his gratitude for the inestimable service he had 
rendered the family by his Sicilian expedition. 

14 Prove it only, my dear Fairfax, by writing 
a few lines explanatory of its object, of a nature 
to be shown to the Hecksworth family and 
Madame von Adlerberg— to whom representa- 
tions have been made on the subject grievously* 
to my discredit !" replied Cleve, in a depressed 
voice. " But important as I hold this extenua- 
tion, I have not a moment now to talk tc you oil 
the subject. I am hastening down to Glebe- 
stone, to take leave of my dying father; and 
prevent, if it be not too late, a fatal marriage — s> 
marriage between the daughter of my patroness 
snd the villain Cleveland." 

" Miss Hecksworth ! — the heiress 1 — the girl 
of whom every one speaks so highly 1— Impos- 
sible! She couIg not so lose herself." cried 
Fairfax, with unaffected concern. 

44 She knows him not as we do ! She sees in. 
him only a frank, free-hearted man, and by gen- 
eral admission one of the handsomest in the 
world." 

*• What a sacrifice — what a prospect ! Hea- 
ven send you may be in time to unmask the fel- 
low ! But where and how is this to be done % 
The Hecksworths, I fancy, are abroad, and the* 
moment Cleveland bad touched the enormous 
sum of money realized by his nefarious expe- 
dients, he quitted England, to invest it, as we 
have since ascertained, in the French funds." 

"From Paris he hastened to Naples— evi- 
dently with the preconcerted view of paying his- 
court to the heiress of Bilston Park," rejoined 
Jervis. " But he is now in England. They all 
returned home together." 

" Cleveland in England t— Cleveland withia 
our reach?" cried Philip, starting from his 
place. " Wby it is only to await tidings of him 
from Italy that I am staying in town and delay- 
ing my return to Cambridge to take my Master 
of Arts' degree. Lord Wrexbill has given me 
a small living in the neighborhood of the Abbey 
till the falling in of the reversion of Colebyrea-* 
ders me and my poor mother happy for the re- 
mainder of our days." 

Jervi' congratulations were briefly hat 
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vently expressed. But he could not accede to 
Fairfax's entreaty that he would bestow a few 
minutes' interview on the marquess, for further 
explanations concerning the movements and 
delinquencies of Cleveland, to afford some as- 
sistance to the investigations of the police. 

•• I am so broken by fatigue, so bewildered by 
anxiety," said he, " that you must spare me, in- 
deed you must spare me ! In an hour, I start by 
the evening train ; and on quitting the railway, 
have forty miles to travel ere I reach home." 

" If you would feel in the slightest degree re- 
lieved by having a companion for your journey, 
my dear Jervis," said Fairfax, moved by his deep 
despondency, " only say the word, and I will 
throw over everything and be ready for you in 
in hour." 

" Thanks, thanks !" cried his friend, scarcely 
able v to restrain his tears. "I had rather be 
alone. I had better be alone. My mind has 
sustained so many and such rude shocks, that I 
have need of all the solitary reflection 1 can 
command, to restore its equilibrium." 

Seeing him thus affected, Philip judiciously 
refrained from the allusion that was on his 
lips, to the death and interment of poor old 
Parmenter. He saw that Jervis was just in 
the state of feeling when conversation of any 
kind, though dictated by motives of the fondest 
friendship, is insupportable. 

" One word, however, before we part," said 
he. " Has that wretched woman returned to 
the West Indies ? or is she likely, in the event 
of our requiring evidence against Cleveland, to 
assist in furthering the ends of justice V* 

H Only too readily !" was the prompt reply. 
41 She has forfeited the compassion I once felt 
towards her, by her eagerness, to bring to tbe 
gallows the man of whom she was so long the 
bosom companion." 

Philip Fairfax instantly requested her ad- 
dress. But even Jervis was now at fault. 

"I left her in Naples," replied he. "But 
she would scarcely remain there at this season 
of the year. She talked of embarking for Eng- 
land. Same information, by-the-way, 1 can 
afford you. ' If Lord Wrexnill,' said she, one 
day when we were talking of Cleveland, ' wish- 
es to recover his money and rejoice the hearts 
of the police, he has only to lodge information 
with the Secretary of State that Cleveland is 
the man who absconded from Liverpool in 1820, 
in company with Jacob Strode ; and within the 
-last few years, as a free-trader, plundered and 
sank the ' Bittern* schooner, and sacrificed sev- 
eral merchant ships and their crews, under the 
dreaded name of Henriquez." 

"Henriquez? I perfectly remember the 
name !" cried Fairfax. " A remarkable confes- 
sion made by some Spanish American piratea 
hanged at Malta, denounced him as the origin 
of their calling, and the most ferocious bucca- 
neer on the high seas! Do you remember, 
Jervis, what I always said of Cleveland ! Now, 
infidel, I have you on the hip !" 

So great was the impatience of Fairfax to 
hring to condign punishment the man who had 
nearly proved tbe means of destroying the fruit 
of bis labors and the happiness and credit of 
his pupil, that be was not only thankful to Jer- 
v*s for having declined his offer of attendance, 
bos lost tight of everything— his degree— bis 



new living — and even certain projects to which 
it was beginning to give rise — to follow up his 
purposes of justice. 

For some years past, longer perhaps than he 
was aware, it bad constituted his chief recrea- 
tion in the intervals of leisure he enjoyed 
with Jervis Cicve, while wandering together in 
the green shades of Trinity, or refreshing them- 
selves by an extended country-walk — to talk of 
Jane. After recounting bis projects for the old 
age of his mother, it became his turn to listen 
while his companion enlarged upon, the hard 
fate of his darling sister, as a mode of engaging" 
for the friendless girl the aid and counsel of 
Fairfax and his mother. 

By degrees, the former had become aa accu- 
rately versed as Jervis himself, in the history 
of her good actions and the holy feelings aod 
fine thoughts emanating from her half-cultivated 
mind ; and Philip could imagine nothing more 
enchanting in nature than a lovely woman so 
pure from all conventional trammels ; in whom 
every impulse was good and affectionate. He 
longed to hear this child of nature talk. He 
longed to see her act. He regarded her as in 
a great measure the work of his mother's hands. 
Whenever he was harassed in mind at Cam- 
bridge by overwork, or thwarted at Venice by 
the indiscretions of his pupil, he used to exclaim 
to Jervis — •* Let us talk of something pleasant, to 
put all this out of my head — let us talk of Jane !" 

By degrees, the shadowy image of this well- 
known unknown intermingled itself with hi* 
dreams — nay, even with his plans ; and if be 
showed himself too eager to obtain from Clave 
a sight-of his sister's letters, it was because he 
wanted to secure a closer insight into her char- 
acter, and a knowledge of all her movements. 
What a paradise on earth would be the home 
he had so immediately in prospect, with such a 
companion! In her his mother would Jind a 
daughter-in-law after her own heart; instead 
of the jealous rival only too likely to arise, in 
any other instance, in the wife of her son. 

It was his intention, the moment he had ta- 
ken his degree, to explain the nature of his 
views, both to his mother and his friend ; and 
in the event of meeting with no opposition to 
his wishes, proceed to Glebestone, even before 
he took possession of his living at Coleby, in 
the hope of realizing his project ; a romantic 
one, yet conceived in the utmost sobriety of 
common sense. 

It was perhaps the preengrossment of such a 
scheme, as much as the absence of all vanity 
from his character, which blinded him to tbe 
fact, that a preference for the beloved son of 
her beloved governess, had been the means of 
rendering Agatha Joddrell so clear-sighted to 
the demerits of Sir Richard Davenport, and tbe 
absurdities of Jtob Dash wood ! 

In the course of the fifteen years passed by 
Mrs. Fairfax in the most affectionate intimacy 
with the daughters of Lord Hillingdon, she had 
unintentionally and unsuspectingly created, in 
the minds of both, an almost sisterly regard for 
the Philip so fondly praised whenever an hour 
of gossip over their work or in their walks, en- 
abled her to reply to- their questioning. The 
girls bad few objects of affection — few objects 
of interest ; and Agatha, of a more romantic 
turn than her sister, created to herself a mode} 
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of ideal perfection in the Philip Fairfax, so 
good, so self-denying, so distinguished by men- 
tal accomplishments ; though not even to her 
sister — scarcely even to herself— did she in- 
trust the secret of her prepossession. 

On her entrance into society and insight into 
the gay world, she had found nothing among 
the empty-headed, empty-hearted companions 
of her fashionable brother, to compete with the 
hero of her fancy. Bob Dashwood was a rest- 
less worldling ; Davenport, a man devoid of ev- 
ery nobler or better quality ; and she had looked 
forward with joy to their journey to Italy, "hiefly 
as likely to cement an intimacy with the tutor 
of Lord John Howard, such as she hoped might 
enable her to produce as favorable an impres- 
sion on Philip, as Philip had already done on 
herself. 

Apprised by his mother of the nature of his 
prospects, it was the dream of poor Agatha's 
honest heart to become a homely parson's wife, 
and spend the remainder of her days at Coleby ; 
rendering happy the old age of one who had 
conferred happiness on ber childhood. 

Such was the utmost ambition of the Honor- 
able Miss Joddrell— the fashionable Miss Jod- 
drell — who, according to the malicious whispers 
circulated throughout the gossiping coteries 
of Brighton by Lady Ursula Wainwright, had 
refused Sir Richard Davenport and Mr. Dash- 
wood as matches not good enough for her fath- 
er's daughter ; and such the dream of happiness 
about to be destroyed forever by the well-judg- 
ing prepossessions of Philip in favor of that 
gentle girl at Glebestone, for whom Agatha her- 
self, how little witting of rivalship, had con- 
ceived, at first sight, so sincere an admiration ! 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

The fearful time 
Cats off the ceremonious vows of love. 
Which so long sundered friends should dwell upon. 

Shajcspkark. 
During his hurried journey from Naples, it 
would have been difficult for poor Jervis not 
to dwell despondingly upon his own position, 
as well as upon the perils impending over those 
he loved ; and again and again did his despair 
invest itself in the words of bis favorite lyric — 

Look not upwards— for above thee 
Neither sun nor star Is gleaming; 
. Look not round for some to love thee. 
Put uot faith in mortal seeming! 

But when he reached the peaceful, homely 
Tales of his native country, he forgot his own 
grievances to dwell with deeper horror'bn the 
prospects of Lucy and the character of Cleve- 
land. The fervid climate of Italy, the marked 
features of its majestic landscapes, the myste- 
rious grandeur of the Apennines, with their 

Rucks and caverns shagg'd with horrid thorn, 
had appeared less at variance with evil pas- 
sions and acts of guilt. But though our man- 
ufacturing districts probably afford a far more 
terrible criminal record than the wilds of the 
Abruzzi, amid the brigand-bearing landscapes 
of the south, we experience less amazement 
and incredulity concerning deeds of violence 
of the nature of those imputed to Cleveland, 
than in the stillness of some pastoral English 
county ; which looks as though governed by 
the simple sway of the shepherd kings, dispen- 
sing justice under it* shady elm-trees, and 



worshiping God in the cathedral-like aisles of 
its stately groves, amid t be concurrent frag ranew 
and harmony of its woods and waters. 

After his experience of Sicily — after the law- 
less, half-humanized villages in which he had 
found shelter during his wanderings on Monte 
Gibello — poor Jervis gazed upon the rural hab- 
itations of tho English poor, with their little 
gardens now in full exuberance of bloom, and 
the meadow-verdure which imparts such mono- 
tony to English landscape, but so great a charm 
to English country life, till the spirit of order 
governing the surface of the land, the quiet 
aspect of the villagers, and the clock-work routine 
of the residences of the higher orders, caused 
the very notion of outrage to stand forth in more 
horror-striking relief. In such a country, " hu- 
man statute" has " purg'd the general weal," 
till the 8piller of blood becomes thrice a murder- « 
er ; and the marauder thrice an object of disgust. 

" Every man," says Seneca, " would find ia 
his own soul, were be at the pains to examine 
it, the fault8 he detects in others. For the 
errors of our neighbors lie before us— our own, 
behind and out of sight." 

But Cleve, while he dwelt loathingly on the 
character and career of the felon who was per- 
haps at that moment the husband of the inno- 
cent Lucy, did not pass unnoticed the faults 
and weaknesses into which he had been himself 
betrayed during his sojourn in Italy. While 
reflecting upon the helpless condition of his 
family, he could hardly refrain from exclaiming 
with the penitent Lear, 

O, I have ta'en too little care of this ! 

For had he not chosen to indulge the bent of 
his inclinations for foreign travel, and had he not 
recoiled from a clear understanding with his 
religious opinions by engaging in holy orders, he 
might now have had a home to offer to the 
homeless, a roof under which the old man, bis 
father, might breathe his last in peace. 

Nay, more ; it was because he had chosen to 
visit Italy instead of working his way to com- 
petence, that Lucy had incurred at Naples the 
acquaintance of a wretch^ who, amid the twice 
winnowed decorum of English life, had never 
crossed her path. He did not now attempt to , 
palter with his conscience by affecting to dis- 
credit the assertions of the clear-seeing and 
plain-speaking Crescentia, that Miss Hccks- 
worth admitted her journey to the south to have 
originated in the hope of meeting, in a foreign 
country, unrestrained by the fetters of English, 
prejudice, the man so widely alienated from her 
in her own. 

On quitting the train, however, and crossing 
the country, as he approached Glebestone every 
thought and care became merged in the sad 
apprehension that his poor old father might 
have passed forever out of his sight. Not 
even when, on reaching the little upstart manu- 
facturing town of Bewcheater, he beheld the 
woods of Bilston fringing the horizon — nor 
even when he caught sight, amid the massive 
groves of the park, of the white walls within 
which the destinies so dear to him were accom 
plishing— did he permit his mind to wander for 
more than a second from its pious aspirations 
after home. Betwixt him and the hall, arose,, 
as a sign and warning, the venerable flint-built 
tower of the parish churoh; ubbaje 
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shadow his father might now be lying, beside the 
faithful Margery who had so long preceded him 
in the grate. 

Jervis was on foot. The stage coach in 
which he had traveled from the train, pro- 
ceeded no farther than Bewchester; and in 
spite of his eagerness to reach home, he had 
not ventured to traverse Bilston in a chaise, 
perhaps because aware of the ill-will excited 
toward his family by whatever could be inter- 
preted into a pretension to rise above their 
neighbors ; perhaps, because still more deeply 
conscious how much the feelings struggling in 
his soul stood in need of composure by contact 
with the sanctifying influences of nature. 

In the short cut which bis faithful recollec- 
tion enabled him to take across the country to 
the old Grange, he passed through so many 
of the haunts of his childhood — so many ver- 
dant nooks where he had sat and mused — 
so many shrubby thickets whose flowers and 
birds and berries had sufficed for his happiness 
ere the immeasurable world of book-learning 
was opened to his ken — that, as he approached 
Glebe8tone, be seemed to be again relapsing 
into little Jerry. He recalled to mind how 
much more tenderly he had been treated than 
his ragged brothers and sisters by the widowed 
father, who, as far as his poverty permitted, had 
made a pet and fondling of the last thing that 
remained to him of his poor Margery. He remem- 
bered how the few dainties ever seen under 
that humble roof, were all for him ; the solitary 
handful of strawberries from their httle garden 
the first frumenty from the harvest of the year. 

After his father's removal to Glebestone, 
the old cottage had been pulled down by Mr. 
Hecksworth's land-steward, as too dilapidated 
to be worth repair ; and a neat homestead was 
now erected on the spot — a neat homestead, in- 
habited by strangers. But what would Jervis 
have given, as he passed it by and raised his eyes 
to the limestone cliffs rising high above the slated 
roof, in order to prevent the tears from falling 
that rose and impeded bis view ; what would 
he have given for a single glance at the old 
hovel of former days, with its mossy thatch, 
and walls of clay peeping here and there through 
the broken whitewash ; and before it, the little 
osier-fenced patch of garden, which to him 
and Jane appeared to rival the gardens of 
Babylon. 

He wanted a sight of the old place, to enable 
him to cross the threshold of Glebestone in a 
sufficiently humble, yet sufficiently thankful 
frame of mind. 

But when at length he did cross it— when 
he saw the solitary chestnut tree standing In 
silent guardianship over the old Grange, it was 
Jane who was grateful — it was Jane who wept 
and laughed alternately, as she threw her arms 
•around his neck ; and first thanked God and 
kirn for his coming, and then began to tremble 
lest the shock of joy should prove too great for 
the invalid. 

For old Cleve was still alive ; nay, thanks to 
the genial influence of that balmy summer 
weather, better than be had been for months ; 
and in mind so clear and collected, that when 
his son was at length seated beside him, he 
comprehended better than any other member of 
20* AmiJy why and how Jervis had found it 



easier to come thousands of miles from' foreign 
parts to receive his blessing, than his married 
son and daughter, less than a hundred. He 
seemed convinced that, to one like his gifted 
last-born, no obstacles were insuperable. 

Aunt Morris could do nothing but cry— poor 
Jenny nothing but gaze and gaze upon -her 
brother, as thongb his very face contained a 
talisman against misfortune. But the old man, 
who sat propped on pillows in hfs clean white 
bed to welcome the traveler, had sense to say 
— "The Lord be thanked, who has suffered me 
to see my boy again ; and now, let his servant 
depart in peace." 

It was not for many hours that Jervis was 
able to withdraw himself from the sick cham- 
ber, where his presence seemed to dispense 
health and comfort, and escape with Jane toner 
own little quiet room, to make the inquiries so 
near his heart. But scarcely had he entered it, 
and sooner than even Jenny could forgive him 
his interruption of her family confidences and 
the outpourings of her overcharged heart, be 
began to talk of the Hecksworths. 

" Yes, they were arrived at the Hall," she 
told him, in answer to his abrupt inqairy; 
" and Miss Lucy had been very kind — very con- 
siderate. On learning their father's illness, she 
had sent her family physician to Glebestone, 
whose skilful treatment was supposed to have 
produced his present amendment ; and scarcely 
a day passed, but she sent to know whether 
anything was wanted for the invalid, or a 
basket of forced fruit made its appearance for 
his use. Miss Lucy was very kind — kinder 
than her mother had ever been. Aunt Morris 
scarcely knew what to make of such attentions. 
But rich and poor at Bilston loved Miss Lacy, 
whose charities commanded blessings wher- 
ever she went." 

For a moment, Jervis made no reply. He 
was afraid that, if he spoke, the tremuhmaness 
of his voice might be loo apparent. 

" Miss Hecksworth's kindness to my poor 
father is the more praiseworthy," said he, "that 
I fear she has other interests to absorb her atten- 
tion just now, than the duties of benevolence." 

" Alas ! yes/' replied Jane, with a saddened 
countenance. "I am afraid her stay in Italy 
has done her more harm than good." 

" Irreparable harm," murmured Jervis, trying 
in vain to throw off* the load that oppressed his 
mind. 

" Dr. Asbstead was saying yesterday," added 
his sister, " that he thought her far more seri- 
ously indisposed than when she quitted England 
last year." 

"III? you do not mean to say that Miss 
Jfecksworth is ill?" cried Jervis; and poor 
Jane, who had understood him to allude a mo- 
ment before to the young lady's indisposition, 
was afraid, from his incoherency, that the harry 
and anxiety of his journey had bewildered his 
mind. 

" Tell me," exclaimed he, while her appre- 
hensions kept her painfully silent — "tell me, 
dear Jane, have they any company — any stran- 
gers staying at the Hall !" 

" I believe Miss Hecksworth is too seriously 
indisposed for company!" 

" But did no erne accompany them from town ! 
Is there no on* staying in the house 1" 
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" No ome but a gentleman, whom Dr. Ash- 
stead spoke of as paying his addresses to one of 
the young ladies." 

" Their cousin, Herbert Davenport, of course. 
Did he not mention that it was their cousin V 

•♦No ! an officer — an American, with whom 
they became acquainted at Naples " 

•» Cleveland !" interrupted Jervis, with a ges- 
ture of despair. 

♦•I do not know his name. In person he is 
strikingly handsome." 

41 You have seen him, then, my dear Janet" 

" Several times. He appears to find the same 
charm in Glebestone which so many artists 
Lave discovered ; for more than once, I have 
known him ride deliberately past the house on 
his way home to the Hall : and then, return and 
pass it a second time, at the same slow rate." 

" Fixing his attention, perhaps, upon yourself 
as well as on the old Grange V cried Jervis, 
with ill-repressed anger. 

•• But that it sounds like vanity, I should say 
that he experienced some little interest in the 
inmates — perhaps on your account. For his 
inquisitive mode of examining me on one oc- 
casion when we happened to meet on the 
Bewchester road, was far from pleasant." 

•• Ruffian !" exclaimed Jervis. " Had' I only 
been in England, he would have as little dared 
to survey the walls of Glebestone as to cross 
-the threshold of the Hall." 

And so great was his irritation in reverting 
to the possibility that his sister, his own blue- 
eyed Jenny, might have been insulted by 
.Colonel Cleveland, that his sister became seri- 
ously alarmed. 

41 You are over-fatigued, and harassed to 
death, my dear Jervis," said Jane, soothingly. 
" Let me persuade you to retire to rest. To- 
morrow you will have* leisure and composure to 

• give your thoughts to what is going on at the 
Hall. When Dr. Ashstead visits my poor father, 
you can ascertain more correctly from him the 
news I hate told you. Perhaps I am mistaken 
— perhaps I have exaggerated the reports of the 
neighborhood." 

" No ; you have neither mistaken nor ex- 
aggerated the mischief, so long as that man is 

• her inmate !" was her brother's grave rejoinder. 
a «• But you are right, my dearest Jane. I want 

rest. For weeks I have scarcely closed my 
eyes ; and the painful confusion of my brain at 
this moment, warns me that it is no longer safe 
to trifle with the demands of nature. Like other 
creditors, she becomes remorseless at last." 

And having thus satisfied his sister that he 
was about to retire to his pillow, he betook 
himself fo his small but neat and refreshing 
chamber ; not to seek the repose so essential 
to him, but to turn and return in his mind the 
position of affairs at the Hall, and determine on 
the Barest mode of unsealing the eyes of the 
Ilecksworths. His father's comparative con- 
valescence entitled him to devote his whole 
thoughts to Lucy. 

It was a delicious summer night, nearly the 
last of June, which tempted him to throw epen 
•the casement of his room, for the better enjoy- 
ment of the fragrance of poor Jane's flower- 
garden, which his chamber over-looked ; that 
simple fragrance of honey-suckles and sweet- 
brier, after which English travelers repine, 



even amidst the more luscious perfumes of the 
sweet south. There was no moonlight : only 
the clear-obscure of an unclouded summer sky. 
There was no song of nightingales, as the 
adjacent shelter of the fine old chestnut tree in 
such weather seemed to promise : only the 
gentle murmur of the brook at the extremity of 
the garden — a murmur rendered mournfully 
audible amid the stillness of night. It was the 
self-same brook which bathed the precincts. of 
his humble home ; and sounded like the voice 
of his childhood, calling upon him and welcom- 
ing him back. 

very long did bo linger beside that open 
window, imbibing the melancholy sound and the 
dewy sweetness of the night, his thoughts and 
feelings stirring powerfully within him. Once 
more beneath the roof which sheltered all that 
was sacred to his affections — once more with- 
in reach of her with whom he felt his destinies 
to be mysteriously united, there was no resist- 
ing the tumult of wild emotion, such as, at re- 
mote epochs of our lives, produces in every 
human mind a species of clairvoyance— of in- 
expressible ecstasy— which is neither pain nor 
pleasure, nor fear, nor joy, but a foretaste of 
the existence of another sphere. 

When the morning dawned, he was still 
awake. No wonder that the hasty and feverish 
slumbers which he then endeavored to snatch, 
availed little towards the refreshment of his 
overwearied frame. 

44 1 hoped to see you looking so well !" said 
Jane, when he imprinted the kiss of morning 
greeting upon her forehead. "Knowing that 
Miss Hecks worth was sent to Italy for her 
health, I fancied the climate a cure for every 
sort of ailment. '"Yet you are much paler, 
much thinner, than when you left England I 
And your hand — bow your hand trembles, 
dearest Jervis! I never knew you nervous 
before ! If all this be the result of living in 
the world, I shall begin to congratulate myself 
on my secluded existence ; seeing uo one but 
old Squire Towler, who stops once a week at 
the gate to gossip with aunt Morris, on his way 
from Bewchester Market." 

Jervis endeavored to smile ; thankful to her 
for prattling on subjects that required no rejoin- 
der in return. And when she had quite done 
recounting the excellent night passed by her 
father and aunt, and the conviction of both that 
in a few days they should be about and well 
again, now Jervy was come home " to cheer 
'em up a bit," he completed her happiness by 
praising her honey as equal to that he had re- 
cently tasted in the far-famed vale of Enna; 
and her tea and home-made brdad, as superior 
to any he had tasted since he quilted Glebe- 
stone. 

" I would rather hear you praise them less, 
and see you eat a better breakfast," said 
Jane, whose anxious eyes perceived that he* 
had scarcely tasted either. " You should see 
poor Jack, when he comes once a year, at 
Shrovetide or Michaelmas, to visit his lather !" 

Then, as if suddenly conscious of the want 
of affinity between her cowboy brother and the 
accomplished gentleman before her, she stopped 
and blushed as though ashamed of having 
mentioned either to the other. Education had 
destroyed all brotherhood between, (hoot. 
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Her compunction, however, was lost upon 
Jervis. Relieved from urgent anxiety about 
his father, his thoughts were at the Hall. 

41 At what hour did you say that this Dr. 
Asbstead was likely to visit us!" inquired he 
of his sister, at the close of breakfast. 

*' 1 mentioned no hour. We take our turn in 
the round of his day's visits — later or sooner, 
as it suits his arrangements with others. We 
make no conditions. His visits are paid for by 
Miss Hecksworth." 

It was now the turn of Cleve to feel the 
hot blood rise to his temples. His father re- 
ceiving charity from Lucy f He almost ceased 
to wish for the arrival of the man to whom he 
was indebted for his father's life ; even though 
it was his object to ascertain from him whether 
the young lady of Bilston was sufficiently strong 
in health to peruse the letter of explanation he 
had aadressed to her in the course of his night- 
watch : a letter of explanation concerning him- 
self; for he knew that, till he had in some degree 
recovered her confidence by acquainting her 
that he had fled to Sicily only to break off the 
unworthy connexion formed by the son of Lord 
Wrexhill, he had no chance of obtaining her 
credence of his charges against Cleveland. 

When therefore, as he was seated by his fa- 
ther's bedside, listening to the old man's exult- 
ing confidences concerning the prosperity of 
his son James, and the splendor of his daughter 
Margaret, now the wife of a thriving grocer in 
Southwark, he was more startled than gratified 
by the arrival of the learned leech, who, he 
feared, had been an unseen auditor of a portion 
of these family confidences. 

At the close of the visit, he accompanied Dr. 
Asbstead to the gate to which he had tied his 
horse, for the purpose of learning his decided 
opinion of his patient; nor did it surprise him 
to be assured that, great as was the old man's 
amendment, any circumstance that tended to 
agitate his feelings in a painful sense, would 
be instantly fatal. 

At length, at the close of this professional 
sentence, Jervis took courage to make respect- 
ful inquiries after his fair patient at the Hall. 

" Miss Hecksworth is simply what that pretty 
little sister of yours accused you just now of 
being yourself,'* replied Dr. Asbstead, "over- 
wearied by a long series of exertions, and lan- 
guishing after the balm of a more equable exis- 
tence." 

"There is nothing, then," resumed Jervis, 
" to prevent her perusing a letter which, since 
you are bound for the Hall, I take the liberty, 
sir, of requesting you to deliver to her, con- 
taining the expression of my grateful thanks 
lor having secured your kind attendance to my 
father." 

"No need to thank her for thatr cried the 
doctor, good-humoredly, as he scrambled on his 
punchy hack. " I hope you don't think that, 
the moment I knew my patient to be the father 
of the famous Fairford youth, I would have dis- 
graced myself by receiving so much aa a dirty 
half-crown of the sum the heiress wants to 
force on me ?" 

" The famous Fairford youth" was prompt 
and respectful in his acknowledgments to- 
wards one, to whom his gray head rendered it 
,Am* painful to staod indebted, thaa to a young 



and lovely girl Bat still he barked hack to the 
letter. 

" I will give it her, since you've set your 
heart on showing her your hand-writing !" said 
the jocose doctor. " But, by George, it strikes 
me there are pleasanter topics to write about 
to a girl like this pretty — and, more to boast of— 
this good and gracious little heiress, than empty 
compliments concerning one who cares little to 
have his parsnips buttered with fine words.*' 

He took the letter, however, and by the time 
he had trotted off and long before . he was out 
of sight, Jervis would have given! worlds to 
recall it. What if it should subject him to some 
contemptuous demonstration on the part of 
Lucy? What if it should produce an open 
avowal of contempt and aversion, after which, 
his very life would become a burthen t What 
if it should be the means of estranging forever 
from the family at Glebestone, the goodwill of 
Bilston Hall ! 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Rlen n'embellit une fern me comroe reflection d*qn fam- 
ine. Rien ne la rend plus chere a ellc-mtine. plaa wok- 
gneose de aes moyenade plaire. Elle pulse dans soa 
amour une coquolierle, non avide et repouasante coat 
me celle d'une feuime a nieces ; niais gmcieuaa, mail 
naive, ci<mme In coquerieiic d*un enfttui doai toote 
I'expresalon git dans ces mots, Je saJrqu'on ui*aine. 

St. Bbutb. 

It was a glowing day, worthy the fervid 
month it served to usher in ; and a few hoori 
after the departure of the doctor ami bis di- 
spatches, overcome by the heat, Jervis stole 
out of the house (while his father was enjoying 
his afternoon doze, and Jane devoting her at- 
tendance as usual to her fractious aunt), and 
took refuge under the old beech tree, beside 
the brook that bounded and refreshed the lulls 
flower-garden. 

Soothed by thegenial influence of the weather, 
the ripple of the stream, and the rustling of the 
beech leaves stirred by a passing breeze or the 
flitting of the birds among its blanches, ha 
soon relapsed into a reverie which, how dis- 
tant soever from peace of mind, assumed at 
least its semblance. The past was revolving 
before his mi fid's eye with all its strange vicis- 
situdes and varied coloring, as he sat entranced 
on the old bench, with his eyes fixed upon the j 
green moss dotted with withered beech-mast 
at his feet ; as though seeing and dreaming and 
knowing nothing. of the earth's surface, beyond 
the hawthorn hedge of that quiet neok. 

Startled by the sound of footsteps on the 
gravel, he raised his eyes with the air of vacant 
inquiry denoting a want of all sympathy or in- 
terest in surrounding objects ; when lo ! every 
drop of blood in his veins seemed suddenly to 
rush into his pale cheeks, at the sight of Lacy, 
Lucy herself, slight, delicate, and slow-footed, 
approaching him, leaning on the arm of bis 
sister ! 

Miss Hecksworth in that humble garden! 
Miss Hecksworth in such friendly companion- 
ship with Jane ! It required almost more self- 
possession than be was master of, to rise from 
his place and advance towards tbern. She 
might not yet have received bis letter. He 
was still perhaps a delinquent in her eyes. But 
if she had both read and been convinced, to 
what hopes of unspeakable happiness] ought pot 
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1»er pretence at Glebestone so shortly after bis 
arrival, to give rise ! 

Lucy was not the person to leave long in 
doubt those whose minds she wished lo place 
at ease. Before he could reach her, she had 
extended her hand. Before in her turn she 
reached the garden seat to which she was slowly 
directing her feeble steps, she satisfied all his 
anxieties by a single sentence — "Thank you 
for your letter." 

*' Miss Hecksworth has been good enough to 
drive here in her pony chaise, to inquire in 
person after my father," said Jane, shocked at 
what she considered the cold ungraciousness 
of her brother's welcome to their benefactress. 
" 1 (ear Dr. Ashstead did not think so well of him 
this morning, as we were induced to suppose.'* 

•' On the contrary," replied Miss Hecksworth, 
disdaining to accept such a pretext for her 
visit, " he told me that his patient was doing 
well. But he also told me I should rind here a 
friend whom I felt most anxious to see. I 
have much to inquire about Italy," she con- 
tinued, sinking upon the garden soat the mo- 
ment she reached it ; as though her recent ex- 
ertion were one unusual and overcoming. 

"How well I seem to know this spot!" she 
_ exclaimed, raising her languid eyes the monfent 
she bad recovered her breath, to the green 
canopy afforded by the stately old tree. " The 
Joddrells described it to me so exactly that I 
could fancy I had been here a hundred and a 
hundred times. The dearest and most vivid 
traces of home that reached me in Italy," con- 
tinued she, turning towards June Cleve, who 
stood beside her, leaning against the glossy boll of 
the old beech, " consisted in their often-repeated 
account of Glebestone, and the beautiful sketch 
of Bilston for which I was indebted to your 
pencil. You can little imagine how precious 1 
found it, so far from my own country." 

Surprise and pleasure glowed jn the cheeks 
of Jane; and her brother was thankful to her 
for not expressing in words the amazement 
depicted in her countenance, at finding that the 
drawing had found its way from the hands of 
Jervis to those of the heiress. Perceiving that 
some answer was expected of her, she con- 
tented herself with observing that it was only 
natural Glebestone should have made a strong 
impression on the Miss Joddrells. 

"There is something so solemn and quiet 
about it," said she, " that strangers are often 
attracted to inquire about the old Grange, so 
small, so humble in proportion to the noble 
trees that surround it. Some newspaper that 
gave an account of it" — added Jane, glancing 
at her brother, as if not daring in his presence 
to allude to the cause which rendered it an ob- 
ject of interest ts the public, "stated that it 
was the original parsonage of the parish, built 
in the time of -the Commonwealth, after the 
final destruction of Bilston Annoy. The trees, 
which are probably its con tcir notaries, mutt 
have overtopped the house long before it was 
exchanged, in the time of Queen Anne, for the 
present vicarage; which, I have heard Mr. 
Towler say, was built by the Hecksworth 
family, who, as lords of the manor, <?rjoy the 
great tithes of the parish and possession of the 
glebe house." 

Very thankful were both Lucy and her broth- : 



er for these copious details, of which of coarse 
not a syllable reached their ears, but which en* 
abled them in some degree to overcome their 
embarrassment. But the emotion of both had 
now become so apparent, even to the guileless 
Jane, that, on pretext of wishing to ascertain 
that Miss Hecksworth's ponies were placed in 
the shade, she left them to themselves. 

44 1 have come in person to answer your let- 
ter," said Lucy, the moment she was out of 
hearing, " and to thank you for removing a load 
of uneasiness from my mind. It is grievous 
enough to hear our friends accused, if able and 
entitled to defend them. But -when they are 
absent, when we are too ill, too unprotected, 
too unprivileged to take their part — then, in- 
deed, it becomes insupportable that their con- 
duct should afford pretext for slander." 

" It was so much the object of Lord John 
Howard's friends to conceal the circumstances 
under which he quitted Naples," faltered Jervis, 
in reply (too happy to be very articulate), " that 
I was forced to intreat the good interpretation 
of Madame von Adlerberg, without further ex- 
planation of the motives of my journey. I have 
alas ! so few friends, that I dared not hope the 
anxiety on my account would extend further 
than her excellency." 

44 You are not surely so ungrateful as to im- 
agine that one whom you have known but a 
few months, and only in the hollow intercourse 
of fashionable life, such. as Madame von Adler- 
berg, can be interested in your welfare like 
those whose recollections of you are inter- 
woven with the earliest thoughts of their mind, 
the earliest feelings of their hearts 1" said Miss 
Hecksworth with undisguised emotion. " No, 
no! you are well aware that you have no? 
friends who love you half so well as your 
friends at Bilston!" murmured she, with a 
degree of feeling that rendered it impossible for 
Jervis to retain the ceremonious attitude he 
had hitherto preserved. 

In a moment, be was seated by her side, 
with hot tears gushing from his eyes, and from 
the depths of his heart words whose earnest 
eloquence can be but faintly retraced by the 
cold collectedness of print. 

" You know your power over me !" cried he ; 
" I see that you do, and it is therefore cruel to 
exercise it, when every tear, every profession, 
every avowal extorted from me by your con- 
descension, places me in the dastardly position 
of a beggar, presuming to lavish upon his bene- 
factress more than the bumble feelings of grat- 
itude which becomes his condition in life ! My 
poor old father is living under a roof of yours, 
preserved from the grave by your charitable in- 
tervention. I myself am the creature of the 
bounties of your house. You cannot have for- 
gotten the day when an alms was bestowed upon 
me by that hand—that little hand— which I 
would peril my life for the privilege of pressing, 
a single moment to my lips! And knowing. 
and remembering all this, you tempt me beyond 
my strength, only that, when the wild emotions 
of my Mruggling heart are at length unveiled 
be; ore you, jou may regard them with a con- 
passionate smile, and pity the presumption of 
oiip, otVhoni you cannot pity the sufferings!" 

"Ycu are not tpeaking from your heart! 
You do not and cannot believe all this !" said 
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Miss Hock b worth, little less agitated than him- 
self, and -pale as death from feeling that the 
moment was come for an explanation between 
them, which if lost was irretrievable. •• But how 
am 1 to answer you ? How am I to bring you to 
reason ? How am I to convince you, without 
renouncing the reserve my sex hold sacred, of 
the depth and strength of my regard V 

Encouraged to proceed toy the emotion de- 
picted in the varying color and flashing eyes 
of her bewildered auditor, poor Lucy found 
strength to explain herself to an end. 
■. " You are nearly the first object of interest 
to which I remember attaching myself in this 
world !" said she. " My earliest recollections 
are of you. Every morning, from my very in- 
fancy, you used to bring me a fresh nosegay. 
Others gave me rich toys, or cloying sweet- 
meats. But best of all I loved the little boy 
•who brought me flowers. My nurse used to 
bribe me to walk in the garden when I was 
idle and fractious, by promising me that I should 
see little Jervis." 

For once in his life, the remembrance of his 
-days of servitude became sweet to poor Cleve. 

"As I grew older, your wonderful proficien- 
cies were quoted to me in the schoolroom, as 
matter of emulation. If little Jervis had turned 
out one of the first geniuses of the day, what 
•ought not little Lucy to achieve ! For a time, 
indeed, you lost a little in my estimation by 
the comparisons which provoked not a little of 
the mean envy inherit in every human nature." 

" Envy— envy of me P' was the irrepressible 
rejoinder of her companion. 

" But you had only to bo seen again," re- 
sumed Lucy, " to be forgiven in a moment ! I 
%mow little of the world. No other impression 
intervened to lessen that which you were re- 
newing in my heart. From tho day of that 
hateful interview at Bilston to which you have 
reverted so bitterly, the whole study of my life 
has been to render myself deserving of you." 

" You — angel that you are— deserving of an 
outcast like myself!" cried Jervis, overpowered 
by this excess of generous frankness. 

"My ambition was to become a less un- 
worthy companion for one entitled, by the 
rreat birthright of genius, to the society of the 
illustrious of all countries !" resumed Lucy, 
her cheeks acquiring a hectic flush from the 
effort of such trying disclosures. '* For you, 
•I applied myself with far more than the zeal 
you ever bestowed on the acquirements which 
have rendered your name so famous. And 
though still immeasurably beneath you in all 
the higher endowments of the mind, I have, at 
least, learned enough to enable me to estimate 
my own ignorance, and your noble superiority." 

By this time, the hand so much an object of 
coveting, was indeed pressed to the heart and 
lips of the enraptured Jervis. 

" Still," resumed Lucy — when ho allowed 
her breath for further explanations— " still, 
decided as was my preference for him whose 
fate appeared so mysteriously interwoven by 
Providence with my own, I know not that I 
should ever have found courage for the avowal 
of sentiments so much at variance with the 
wishes of my family — so much at variance 
"with the customs of my country — 1 mean," con- 
tinued she, with quickened utterance, on per- 



ceiving a sndden contraction darken the brow of 
her auditor — "as regards their justification by < 
a previous avowal of affection on the part of 
their object, but for the intimacy I formed at 
Naples with Madame von Adlerberg — " 

" My kind, good, generous friend ! — " 

" From her I learned to interrogate my own 
heart — to examine my own position — to become 
the mistress of my own destinies. Entitled to 
advise me by the success attending her own 
endeavors to secure her happiness in defiance 
of the prejudices of the world, she kindly pro- 
jected a plan which was to make me better ac- 
quainted with her English favorite ; and enable 
me to determine whether the prepossessions of 
the child were confirmed by the feelings of the 
woman. When, alas ! your sudden departure 
overthrew our castles in the air !" 

44 And in the interim, you were beset by tho 
addresses of Lobanoff ! Judge of my indigaa- 
tion, on learning by my letters from Naples, 
that one so undeserving had aspired to win 
you, by laying his heaps of gold at your feet" 

44 And judge of mine," interrupted Lucy, a 
glow of indescribable beauty overspreading her 
pale cheeks, 44 on learning not only that I had 
lost you forever, but that you had lost yourself! 
Imagine, if you can, what were my feelings oa . 
hearing of your elopement with Mrs. Cleve- 
land !" 

44 And you could believe it of me ! You, who 
knew me to be honored with the friendship of a 
woman so refined and delicate as Madame von 
Adlerberg !" 

14 The power of such charms as I had heard 
ascribed to the companion of your flight, was 
likely to blind you to a thousand defects of dis- 
position." 

44 Not with the image of a far lovelier face — a 
countenance indicative of qualities bow different 
— indelibly impressed upon my heart '." 

Lucy paused for a moment in gratified 
silence, ere, in a still more subdued voice, she 
added, " That you so much as remembered my 
name, I had little reason to believe. The 
coldness with which you repelled the advances 
of my family — " 

44 Had I not reason ? — Remember the hauteur 
with which I have been invariably treated by 
Mrs. Hecksworth !" 

u I do not blame you. In your place I should 
have acted as you did. But with all the con- 
victions strong in my mind into which circum- 
stances had misled me, you may fancy the joy, 
the unexpected joy which overwhelmed my 
heart, on the receipt or this morning's letter? 
I was in hopes — I am still in hopes — that it 
purported an extension of the olive-branch; 
nay, that you have not only forgiven all our for- 
mer offences," continued she, with the sweetest 
of smiles, " but that you are prepared to be 
loved and valued by us as sincerely as I would 
fain hope you may be tempted, at some future 
period, to love and value ourselves." 

44 Put no limits to my attachment !" cried 
Cleve, almost out of his senses, "for my better 
reason has lost all power over my presumptuous 
love. But your kind and generous nature » 
entitled to the amplest confessions. I wrote 
only in the hope of restoring myself to your 
confidence sufficiently to warn you against the 
villaoy of another. My chief purpose was to ap- 
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, prise you that in Colonel Cleveland you were 
cherishing a man of the most infamous pursuits. 
I scarcely know whero or how to commence 
the record of his career of crimes ; for his very 
name seems unworthy to be breathed before 
you. But of this be satisfied, that there is 
scarcely an act of turpitude of which he could 
not be proved guilty, and that his life is thrice 
forfeited to the laws of the country!" 

"Cleveland — Colonel Cleveland!" faltered 
Lucy, in wondering consternation. 

14 His very name I believe to be an assumed 
one. The depths of infamy from which he 
really sprang, not even his associates in guilt 
have ever been able to discover. By a rare 
combination of evil instincts, he unites the fe- 
rocity of the bravo with the slow cunning of 
the swindler ; and his robberies at the gaming 
table of the Duke of Attleborough and Lord John 
Howard were prefaced by acts of piracy on the 
' high seas, which expose him at any moment to 
a capital indictment." 

44 And I, who have tolerated, if not encour- 
aged his attentions to my sister! 1 ' faltered 
Lucy. "I, who have reason to believe poor 
Julia's affections pledged to this man !" 

" I can conceive your wretchedness, at such a 
reflection, by all I myself experienced from the 
supposition of his having obtained an interest 
in your heart!" said Jervis. "Not, however, 
that you can feel it as strongly as I did. For 
you have not listened, day alter day, to the nar- 
rative of his fearful crimes and petty rogueries. 
Nor is your sisterly attachment (pardon the as- 
sertion) to be compared with that all-engrossing 
love which, on my own part, would have sacri- 
ficed breath and being but to avert from your 
path a single thorn — a single hour of care." 

Lucy rewarded with a smile the fond avow- 
als, for which nothing but a smile of hers was 
an equivalent. 

11 Yet something must be done !" cried she, 
. rousing herself from her dream of luxurious 
happiness. "Every moment's delay increases 
the mischief and the danger. By what steps 
can we extricate ourselves ; and by whom are 
they to be taken 1" 

44 By Mrs. Hecksworth, of course. Colonel 
Cleveland would obtain too great an advantage 
in dealing with one so helpless, so young, so 
delicate as yourself." 

" But it will be scarcely possible to induce 
my mother to listen to a word against him ; 
least of all on your representations. With my 
mother (you know it so well that I am betraying 
no family secret in the disclosure), with my 
mother opulence is a virtue. Cleveland has 
dazzled her eyes by the display of his ill-gotten 
wealth, till she has all but courted his preten- 
sions to my sister's hand. How, hoxo are we to 
undeceive her?" 

" If, instead of being the obscure and desti- 
tute being that Providence has made me," said 
Cleve, with the hoarseness of suppressed emo- 
tion, " I were entitled by the most distant rela- 
tionship, the most remote connexion, to eject 
from your house a man whose presence pollutes 



" But you are entitled," cried Lucy, placing 
her hand on his arm in the earnestness of her 
purpose. " You are entitled by all the rights 
my affection and confidence can bestow on you ! 

R 



My hesitation to claim your services as my 
champion, arises only from dread lest you 
should become engaged with this unprincipled 
man in a personal contest. The first exercise 
of your authority at Bilston, must not consist in 
a quarrel with a wretch like Cleveland." 

At this declaration, the pride of the dependent 
man was for a moment extinguished in the great 
joy of finding himself thus entirely beloved. 

44 Commission me only to act in your behalf — 
as your agent — your servant — your what you 
will that is humblest and least pretending," 
said he, scarcely able to command his utterance ; 
44 and I will answer for it that, simply by the 
use of a name, and the threat of exposing it to 
the nearest magistrate, he will fly the country 
without an hour's delay, or the shadow of re- 
sistance." 

44 Still, unless my mother were fully apprised 
of our relative position," rejoined Lucy, "such 
a step could not be taken at Bilston without 
producing an iclat injurious to us all. It is my 
intention to intimate to her without loss of time 
my determination to profit by the personal inde- 
pendence without which my fortune would be a 
curse rather than a blessing, and bestow my 
hand where I have long bestowed my heart. 
But to insure her receiving the communication 
in a kindly spirit, it should not be preceded by 
dissensions of which, to her, you will appear the 
origin." 

44 But how otherwise is this man to be dis- 
missed from your house !" cried Jervis ; "your 
house, which his presence renders liable to the 
intrusion of officers of justice !" 

44 Even that," replied the gentle girl, with a 
shudder, «• were preferable to involving you in 
a personal dispute." 

44 Lucy, dearest Lucy 1" faltered Jervis. 

44 Suffer me, therefore, to return quietly 
home," continued she, striving to extricate her 
hand from his, " and endeavor, without further 
communication with Colonel Cleveland, but by 
addressing him a few lines explanatory of my 
insight into his character and conduct, to inti- 
mate that his only chance of escaping exposure 
is by instantly quilting the country." 

44 Perhaps you are right," said Cleve. •• Yet 
even the remotest chance that you may be ex- 
posed to annoyance on bis account, fills me 
with uneasiness. If I had but the privilege of 
affording you by my presence the protection of 
a strong arm, and unflinching heart !" 

44 As regards mere personal protection, my 
servants insure sufficient defence," irherposed 
Lucy. " But should I need advice for my fur- 
ther governance, or should my mother resent 
this first exercise of my authority at Bilston, 
you must not be far off. Do not quit the bouse. 
I will have horses kept saddled to send off to 
you ; lest, in the course of the evening, I should 
have occasion for your presence at the Hall." 

On rising from her seat, and preparing to 
take the arm of Jervis to return to the house, 
it seemed to occur to both for the first time, on 
missing the support which had enabled Miss 
Hecksworth to reach the old beech-tree, how 
long a time had lasted their titeb tilt and what 
discreet forbearance had been evinced by Jane 
in refraining from intrusion. Had aunt Morria 
been convalescent, poor Lucy would have been 
overwhelmed with offers of teCt^taraft^w^ 
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other hospitable importunities ; but even when 
she passed through the old stone passage to- 
wards the foiccourt, where her pony-chaise was 
wailing, her future sister-in-law did not so much 
as address her a single syllable. 

Contenting herself with intimating by a re- 
spondent pressure of the hand affectionately 
placed in hers by Lucy, that she understood 
and recognized the nature of her friendship for 
her idolized brother, Jane accompanied her to 
the door only that it might be less apparent to 
Miss Hecksworth's servants than to herself, on 
whose account the young heiress had conde- 
scended to visit Glebestone. 

She could not help perceiving, however, as 
Lucy was handed into her pony phaeton by her 
chosen husband, how bright a glow of happi- 
ness was imparted to her usually pale and trans- 
parent cheeks, by the happy consciousness of 
her new position. Poor Jane thought she had 
never seen her look so pretty — never seen any 
one look so pretty — as when with tears of sen- 
sibility trembling in her eyes, and smiles of 
gratified affection hovering on her lips, Lucy 
turned a last look upon the humble homestead, 
more ennobled in her eyes as the abode of the 
man she loved than the finest palace upon earth. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Linked to nothing but shame and pain, 
Echoing nothing but mail's disdain, 
What wonder, had niy han.ls been red 
With blood of a host In secret thed? 
But no !— I fought on the free sea-wave, 
And periled my life for my plunder brave; 
And never yet shrunk in nerve ox breath, 
But struck as the pirate strikes — to death. 

Proctor. 

The frequency of Miss Hecksworth's inter- 
views with Dr. Ashstead since her arrival from 
town, added to the tremulous nervousness of 
her manners and attenuation of her frame, hav- 
ing inspired Cleveland with the conviction that 
Lucy felt herself far more seriously indisposed 
than she wished her family to be aware of, his 
attentions to Julia increased in ardor in propor- 
tion to his perception of her sister's precarious 
condition. 

From the early period of their acquaintance, 
at which he discovered that all courtship of 
Lucy herself would be unavailing — that her af- 
fections were too completely preiingrossed for 
even jealous pique to place her at his mercy — 
he had devoted his homage to her successor in 
the Bilston property ; crushing the pretensions 
of Herbert Davenport, at once, by the cool au- 
dacity of his self-assumption, and the dashing 
prodigality with which he supported the charac- 
ter of a man of fortune and fashion. 

The chivalrous spirit, on the other hand, in 
which he affected to step forward in Lucy's de- 
fence, against the impetuous attachment of Lo- 
banoff, and the untiring presence of mind with 
which 1»3 contrived to circumvent the petty 
tyranny of her mother, had so far induced Miss 
Hcsksworth to accept as a friend the man she 
did not choose to accept as a partner for life, 
that it was as much for her own satisfaction as 
to favor the predilections of Julia and her 
mother, that she consented to his joining their 
party on their homeward tour. At her desire, 
ht had sojourned with them at the same Lon- 



don hotel. At her desire, he had become their 
guest at Bilston. 

It was consequently a difficult ta&k, however 
deep her conviction of his unworthiness, to bid 
him abruptly begone. The letter which was 10 
signify her discovery of his vileness required 
time and- thought for its composition. It was 
her first object that her accusations should not, 
by the remotest hint, implicate her beloved 
Jcrvis in the peril of accusation. 

To sit at table, meanwhile, with this blood- 
stained wretch, without betrayal of her loathing 
and contempt, was, however, impossible ; and. 
on pretence of increased indisposition, she ac- 
cordingly kept her room. 

But this declaration of illness on the part of 
the heiress served only to stimulate the ardor 
and spirits of Cleveland ; and never perhaps 
was he more ingratiating, more flushed with 
the hopes of coming triumph, or more devoted 
in his attentions to poor Julia (who, with all the 
dupehood of girlish vanity, congratulated her- 
self that while her elder sister was courted for 
her fortune, she was loved for herself alone), 
than at the very moment Lucy was engaged ia 
addressing him a letter, apprising him in m.M 
but unequivocal terms, that his character was 
unmasked, and that he was no guest for her 
father's house. 

That he might be unembarrassed by observa- 
tion when he received this astounding commu- 
nication, she contrived that the letter should be 
delivered to him when he was left alone after 
dinner by the departure of her mother and 
sisters. After signifying her wish thai he would 
quit Bilston that evening, without further inter- 
view with her family, she facilitated his depar- 
ture by the offer of her horses as far as Bew- 
chester, the nearest post-town ; comforting her- 
self with the hope that dread of legal exposure 
would impart the utmost expedition to his 
movements. 

The moment she was certain the letter had 
reached his hands, she requested the presence 
of her family in the little morning room adjoin- 
ing her dressing-room, which she reserved for 
her own use ; and with fitting precautions, and 
the utmost tenderness of affection, offered her 
congratulations to her sister Julia on her escape 
from the hands of a worthless impoator. 

But to her surprise and indignation, Mrs. 
Hecksworth was anything but disposed to share 
her view of the case. Mrs. Hecksworth clung 
to the cause of the man of ten thousand a year, 
who was the bosom friend of a duke. And no 
sooner had her shrewd cross-examination ex- 
tracted from Lucy that her intelligence concern- 
ing Cleveland was derived fjom Jervis Cleve, 
than she set no bounds to her maternal ire. Not 
an opprobrious epithet but was lavished on the 
presumptuous parvenu. It was to gratify his 
envious, jealous spirit — it was to avenge his 
own consciousness of inferiority — it was to pifc 
vent to the mean enmity of aTnw-born mind— 
that he had devised these slan/Wrs against a 
man of spirit and condition, who hqd brought to 
light tho profligacy of bis conduct. And who. as 
a stranger in the land, bad no immc Jfrie menu 
of vindication. 

To the justice of these accusations, \he soar 
of Julia anu the sympathizing looks o/Vetoa, 
added their corroboration ; and Lucy, d}*tf 
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exhausted by the unusual exertions and unpre- 
cedented emotions of the day, sat pale and over- 
come by the consciousness of being an object 
of oilier displeasure to those so near and dear. 

" Am I to understand," added Mrs. Hecks- 
worth, in her tone of haughtiest severity, " that, 
without consulting me, without consulting any 
cite but a man alien to your family, and as fit to 
be called into your council as some fellow it 
might suit your caprice to summon out of the 
servants' hall, you have taken so strong a step 
as to turn out of your house your own invited 
guest — a guest, moreover, whom you know to 
be distinguished by my regard, to whom you are 
yourself under personal obligations as tho savior 
of your life, and who, under this double sanc- 
tion, has made no inconsiderable progress in the 
affections of your poor sister V 

'* I have already assured you, dearest mother," 
faltered Lucy in a faint voice, " that I shall never 
forgive myself for having incautiously authorized 
the suit of a man whose life is. at this moment, 
forfeited to the laws of the country." 

" A chimera — a romance — a scandalous in- 
vention and misrepresentation !" retorted Mrs. 
Hecksworth. 

44 For all our sakes, would that it were so !" 
was Lucy's meek reply. 

•' And on the unsupported testimony of one 
who is not so muoh as qualified to uplift his 
voice in the presence of gentlemen," persisted 
the haughty woman, " you have disgraced your 
father'* name by the grossest breach of hospi- 
tality !" 

" I have done what I consider my duty," re- 
plied her daughter, falling back on the sofa, for 
she was no longer able to support herself. 
44 God give me strength to persist in what I feel 
to be right, however painful the opposition of 
those who — " 

She was interrupted. At that moment the 
door was rlung open ; and Cleveland himself, 
flushed with wine and primed with insolence, 
atalked across the room and confronted her. 

A dead silence ensued. Even the infatuated 
Mrs. Hecksworth, who a moment before had 
been pleading his cause, sat mute with displeas- 
ure at his unauthorized intrusion into a room 
which the visitors in the house had no pretext 
for entering. 

44 1 had hoped," said Lucy — addressing with 
mild dignity the man who evidently intended to 
intimidate her by overbearing ferocity — " I had 
hoped, Colonel Cleveland, that you would spare 
me the pain of an interview. Without father 
or brother for my protection, I was compelled to 
accept the ungracious task of signifying that 
your presence here was unwelcome. After such 
an intimation, your further intrusion becomes 
an insult." 

u An insult for which those who are privi- 
leged to fight your battles, fair lady, are at full 
liberty to call me to account !" cried the unblush- 
ing Cleveland, throwing himself into a chair, 
with an assumption of ease that was manifestly 
assumed. And though the moment he seated 
himself opposite to her, Lucy endeavored to rise 

»m her place, in order to quit the room, weak- 

>ss and fatigue compelled her to resume it. 

{You may select whichever of your minions 
jaiu think proper to take up the glove !" contin- 
'itll fee, with a scornful laugh, on perceiving his 



advantage. "A purse as lengthy as yours will 
not fail to purchase a champion — whether 
among the worn-out roues of quality whom you. 
encourage to dangle after you, like those 
White curds of us'u milk, 

Joddrell and your Russian prince— or the favo- 
rite of your more private hours, the charity boy, 
whom you appear to have reared for othejr pur- 
poses than to cast your accounts and maintain 
the morality of your waiting-maids by reading 
them a Sunday's sermon — " 

Mrs. Hecksworth cleared her throat to speak. 
The tone in which Colonel Cleveland presumed 
to address her daughter, nay, even the coarse- 
ness of the looks he fastened upon the shrinking 
girl, had already satisfied her that, if too hei- 
nously accused, he was no fit companion for 
them, and above all, no suitor for Julia. But 
Cleveland did not permit her to accomplish her 
intention of addressing him. 

" Let all these, and as many more as yon 
choose, be summoned to your aid in turning 
from your door a man who would never have 
entered it but for your pressing invitations!" 
continued he (and at tho menacing sound of 
his voice poor Lucy recalled to mind with dread 
rather than tbmfort that, after preparing the 
latter for Cleveland and the explanation for 
her family, she had dispatched an express to 
Glebestone to request the presence of Jervis ; 
in order that, after Colonel Cleveland's depart- 
ure, he might be presented to Mrs. Hecksworth 
as her son-in-law, and the future master of Bil- 
ston) : " I am prepared for them, fair lady ; I am 
prepared for you. The risks of an adventurous 
life have taught me never to go unprovided 
against the treachery of my friends, and malice 
of my foes ; and you will learn to your cost, 
and the cost of your lover, that I am not to be 
taken up and dropped again with impunity, even 
by one whose caprices are backed by the com- 
mand of half-a-dozen ploughboys in livery !" 

" This ungentlemanly, this unmanly conduct, 
Colonel Cleveland," cried Mrs. Hecksworth, 
unable longer to suppress hdMhotherly indigna- 
tion, u not only fully justifies the steps so pre- 
cipitately taken by my daughter, but must inter- 
dict for the future all communication between 
you and any other member of my family." 

44 Wait till it is asked for, old lady!" cried 
Cleveland, with a sarcastic laugh. " Any one 
who has seen as much of the house of Hecks- 
worth as by bad luck has fallen to my share, 
will be in no such mighty hurry to reenter yoor 
door after finding himself on the windy side of 
it! But understand thus much for your own 
edification, as well as for that of the mealy- 
faced damsels whom you have trained for the 
honest calling of man-trapping. Unprincipled 
as Miss Lucy yonder, with her mincing affecta- 
tion of nicety, may think proper to call me, I am 
at least scrupulous in the payment of my debts ; 
and the affront 1 have received under this roof, 
shall not cool upon my hands. The whole 
county — the whole country— shall learn how 
pleasantly 1 have been living at rack and man- 
ger among the fair damsels of Bilston Hall; 
and that, if they quarreled about me at last, it 
was only because all three— (perhaps all four— 
eh, old lady ?)-— were desirous of severally mo- 
nopolizing what 'twas never my intention to 
bestow on any one of the pack !" 
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So powerful is the ascendency of the ruling 
passion over every human breast, that even 
with the evidence before her of his delinquency, 
Mrs. Hecks worth might have been disposed 
to resent so strong an exercise of personal au- 
thority on the part of a stranger like Fairfax — a 
stranger wbo was not only a college tutor, but 
the friend of Jervis Cleve, in a spot so long the 
scene of her domination — but for the sound of a 
well-known voice, backing and explaining his 
interposition. 

Ere she had time for a single question, her 
friend and neighbor, Squire Towler, was at the 
door ; wiping his forehead and panting for breath, 
from the zeal with which he had trotted his 
pony from Bewchester after the chaise convey- 
ing the legal executors of the warrant obtained 
from him as the officiating magistrate at the 
town hall. 

" I thought it best, my dear ma'am, to step up 
and see that matters went smooth with you in 
this ugly business," cried be. " I was main 
Nothing on the face of the earth, unless theJ^orry to find you and the young ladies were like 
idle babbling of a silly woman's tongue ! Bat. to be flustered by having peace-officers in the 
let your daughter answer for hersejr It was house. Bless my soul and body ! how ever the 
to her I addressed myself!'* continual he, shak- fellow who's been the means of bringing such 
ing as he spoke the delicate frame of Lucy, a sad affront on the old Hall, got footing there, 
upon whose shoulder he had fixeil his Hercu-J is more than I can guess ! Ay, ay ! I always 



A hateful laugh terminated this insolent 
threat ; by which the indignation of Lucy was 
so vehemently roused, that, overcoming her 
sense of weakness, she rose, and was hasten- 
ing to the hell to summon her servants and 
order the ejection of the ruffian, when Cleve- 
land seized her by the arm. 

••Not-quite so nimble, young lady !" cried he. 
} " Before you obtain the aid of your knaves in 
livery to perpetrate what your shrewish looks 
appear to threaten, I will have from you an 
oath, as strong as such prudish lips as yours 
can persuade themselves to utter, that you will 
repeat to no mortal living, the impudent false- 
hoods contained in your letter to myself; on 
penalty of being yourself denounced to the 
world as what your friend Prince Lobanoff de- 
clared you at Naples, on his own knowledge, to 
be— a—" 

" Silenck!" — exclaimed Mrs. Hecksworth, 
in a fierce tone of wounded maternal feeling, 
" silence, sir, or dread 



lean grasp. 

" I do answer you !" replied she, finding voice 
and courage in the strength of her indignation. 
" I answer, and tell you that all I asserted con- 
cerning your past life is by this time in (he pos- 
session of the magistrates of the country !" 

"Then it is time the witnesses against me 
were disposed of!" cried he, and releasing his 
hold upon her, he snatched from his bosom a 
brace of small pocket pistols. 

So rapid was the movement, that, ere the 
spectators could utter a single shriek, the click 
of both weapons was audible as his hand touch- 
ed the trigger of the one leveled at the breast 
of Lucy. Another moment, and she would have 
ceased to breathe^ 

But while the mKd curdled in the veins, and 
the breath was suspended on the lips of all 
present, the ruffian became suddenly locked in 
a powerful embrace, which for the moment sue 



pended his power of mischief. The savior of do me much honor ! Four full-grown men and 



the poor trembling girls was not, however, as 
may have been anticipated by others besides 
poot Lucy, her faithful champion from Glebe- 
stone. To the amazement of the whole party, 
it was no other than Philip Fairfax ! 

So engrossed had been their attention for the 
last few minutes by the words and movements 
of Cleveland, that the door of the room had 
opened behind him unobserved, to favor the en- 
trance of one who was come all the way from 
London for the purpose of supervising the exe- 
cution of justice, on one whom he was thus the 
means of frustrating in the commission of a new 
crime. 

Amid the loud execrations of Cleveland, 
Helen Hecksworth ran shrieking to the bell, to 
obtain a reinforcement of defence. But the cool 
voice of Fairfax was heard predominant over 
all ; and, responsive tp the summons, in rushed 
a couple of peace officers, who had accompanied 
him from town. Ere Cleveland could recover 
his first startled surprise, he was disarmed and 
jMaioood. 



prophesied no good would come of your visit to 
foreign parts." .t 

While the squire indulged in theae ejacula- 
tions, Mrs. Hecksworth had lost sight of every 
other annoyance in the fainting condition of 
poor Lucy, on whom she was anxiously be- 
stowing her maternal cares. One of the girls 
had already hurried out of the room in search 
of restoratives and to dispatch a messenger to 
Bewchester for Dr. Ashstead. And in the inte- 
rim, the two officers, aided by the inspector of 
police who had escorted them from town, took 
from the person of Cleveland, in addition to the 
pistols of which he had been already disarmed, 
a stiletto, which he was apparently in the habit 
of wearing, so dexterously was it fitted within 
his waistcoat. 

" Thank you, thank you, parson Fairfax!" 
cried the prisoner with a bitter laugh, as this 
last implement of mischief was removed. " Yon 



a country justice to capture a single sorry fellow 
like myself, whose hand has been out of work 
for years past in the use of other edged tools 
than his razor or penknife !" 

" I should recommend you, sir, to keep your 
breath and courage for the examination to which, 
you are about to be subjected before the magis- 
trates, who await us at Bewchester," replied 
Philip, gravely. " The establishment of your 
identity is necessary to place you within reach 
of the Secretary of State's warrant which au- 
thorizes your removal to London." 

" To London t The sooner the better !" cried 
the audacious prisoner, neither abashed nor dis- 
mayed. " Now the game's up, let us all fling 
down our cards on the table ! And though it 
was my cursed luck to come into the world i* 
this psalm-singing, game-preserving county, if 
I mutt swing my way out of it, I would as soon 
it were within the legitimate dominions of Jack 
Ketch !»• 

As he uttered this coarse apostrophe, poflr 
Lucy, whose consciousness had bean gradual^ t 
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restored hy the remedies administered and thb 
exhortations whispered by her mother and 
weeping sisters, exerted herself to raise hei 
head from the shoulder of Mrs. Hecksworlh, 
and lii her eyes earnestly on the still open 
door. 

Far the sound of welcome footsteps already 
afforded comfort to her broken spirit. She knew 
that the protector of her future life was at hand 
and the peril she bad just escaped, rendered hi 
doubly eager to find herself once more in h 
beloved presence. 

"You seem pretty fame, my fine fellow!" 

said old Towler, the only persr-n *>r _ " 

too much disgusted by Cleveland's swaggering 
bravado, to answer his observations. "But 
couldn't you — since you seem as proud of being 
8 gallows-bird, as others ot the character of an 
honest man — couldn't you oblige us with your 
real name to (ill up the warrant, instead of a 
string of aliases that will be a disgrace even lo 
the Newgale Calendar T' 

" God forbid that I should baulk your curi- 
osity, old gentleman !" retorted the prisoner, 
whose eye had already followed that of Lucy 
towards the door, where her affianced lover, 
with amazement depicted in his looks, stood 
waiting her further commands. " More partic- 
ularly as no one haa a better right tban Squire 
Towler to fix the halter on the neck of one who, 
more than thirty years ago, he was the means 
of branding with infamy for life, by an unjust 
conviction. Ay ! for my Erst step in villany, I 
am indebted to yon.' Tbe month in jail to 
which I was condemned on a false accusation 
of wiring hares in this very park of Bilston, 
formed the groundwork of the education which 
ended with emhruing my hands in blood. Lay 
that lo your heart, Mr. Magistrate, and sleep the 
better for'i !" 

" Convicted of wiring hares at Bilston 1" cried 
Mrs Hecksworlh, stepping forward to look in 
the face of the prisoner ; while Jems, who was 
about to traverse the room at a signal from 
Lucy, stopped short as he reached the table 
near which the police officers still retained their 
grasp of the offender, every vestige of life hav- 
ing deserted the cheeks of the agonised young 

" No more aliases, therefore, " resumed the 
prisoner, rallying his spirits. " No mora dally- 
ing with life end death. Take your pen, parson 
Fairfax, and gratify your envy, hatred, and 
malice by writing down, at full Ijfigth, that the 
man who made a dupe of your chicken-hearted 
pupil, after keeping (be Atlantic 
that of Captain Henriquez, i 
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Every eje wa» fixed upon him — every ear 
intent to catch the first syllable he uttered ; and 
obedient to his injunction, Philip Fairfax seized 
a pen from MisaVeckaworth's Blandish, to fill 
up the blank in tbe wajcant. 

They were not long kept in suspense. A 
murmur of horror burst from tbe lips nf all 
present as he added in a (one of sarcastic exul- 
tation, " was no other than Rich aid Ci.k>* !" 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
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"Vas — poor slavish dupe — your 
continued he, when Cleve, afier at 
the senseless form of Lucy in 
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her family, returned, more dead than 
hia agonized gaze upon the lace of one whose 
ideality seemed noiownniisiaKeahly inscribed in 
his features, like the doom of lielsbazzar in the 
writing on the wall, when subjected to the 
prophet's interpretation. ' •■ To please these peo- 
ple who despise you — in purchase your advance 
by a step nearer ihe threshold of this house, 
where you will never be more than a hireling, 
you have slain your father's son! Dm whal 
then '. The smile of an heiress is a dog-cheap 
bargain, when paid for wilh the blood of a pool 
vagabond like pour Dick ; Dick, who was kicked 
id cuffed in his helpless, harmless boyhood, 
r the mere crime of being one of a starving 
family ; and who, driven by want of knowing 
how to gain an honest livelihood lo the privilege 
~'hlch by right divine belongs to kings 

Thai (bay should like whn hnvoihc power, 

Poor Jervis, who, wilh the cold drops atait- 

g from his forehead, and his tips livid with 

iguiab, was concealing his face against the 

shoulder of hia deeply sympathizing friend Philip 

Fairfax, attempted no reply lo this cutting appeal. 

It fell upon his ear as upon that of Ihe dead. 

Amid the contending struggles of his mind, 

e predominant feeling was grief that his pour 

old father's gray hairs had nut heen laid in the 

grave before the disastrous reappearance of one 

whose childhood had been a curse to him, and 

10 was about lo disgrace forever his honest 

mc. So absorbing was his desiro to prevent 

e report of what had occuired and was uccur- 

ig, frum reaching Ulebcsione and distracting 

" " -■' ■"-' ■■" "■> had lived righteously 

p the ghost in peace, 



deathbed of o 
id was about lo 
lhat he heard not a syllable of the" 

sand denunciations uttered hy the prisoner. 

startled by his concluding words — "And 
what will you have to answer, Jervy, my hoy, 
when tbe old man asks of you — ' Cain, where is 
thy brother !' " 

useless lo prolong this most unfortu- 
nate — most painful discussion," interrupted 
Philip Fairfax, who. perceiving that the ser- 
ire crowding into the room, was doubly 
eager to spare the feelings of his friend. Then, 
addressing himself to Mr. Towler, who, al that 
moment, reentered the room after a short con- 
Mrs. H eeka worth, twist), notwith- 
standing the critical slate of poor Lucy, did not 
lose sight of the impression such a breach of 
propriety as had occurred, would produce in the 
neighborhood !) he entreated him to accompany 
him back to II cw cheater, by way of escort lo tbe 
prisoner. 

He was perhaps not without hopes of molli- 
fying the heart of tbe old magistrate in the enures 
ride, by a representation of tbe shame and 
anguish about to accrue (o a deserving family, 
hy the substantiation of the charges against 
Cleveland. Without regard to the danger to both 
from the charge of compounding a felony, h*> 
trusted that tha eacane. M Van vjDMsft vjatQa.Sst 
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connived at, ere he was committed to the walls the fif*V and professions which I passed 
1 «of a prison from whence his only escape was through, Before I crossed the western main, and 
through the gallows. \ in Roxbury penitentiary became acquainted 

A pause of distress and irresolution ensued, j with a fellow, strong as Hercules and brave as 
which was interrupted by theprisouer himself, • a lion, who, wanting an apprentice to his trade, 
the only person present whose nature his present j found it worth while to make a man of me by 



peril did not seem to soften. 

" Afier all," said he, " I have myself to thank 
for the mail folly of returning to Bilston, like a 
hare to her form. You think no doubt that my 
only object was to marry the girl who will suc- 
ceed to the properly when the poor dreaming 
creature whom Mr. Jervis yonder makes a god- 
dess of, is gone to the worms 1 And if I could 
have managed to carry her off, and enjoy in an- 
other country, like other tine folks, the property 
extracted out of the coarso folks in this, I don't 
say but I might have been tempted. But 'twas 
not that which drew me hither ! No ! I wanted a 
. pretext for a peep at the old shop. I wanted to 
see the copses where I used to go nutting^ and 
the stream where I tickled my first trout. 
Though there's not a quaiter of the globe but 
what I've abided in, this place was still home, 
and I'd a mind to see and feel it again. Niaga- 
ra's a fine thing, bat the sound of the old brook 
was like a voice never to be forgotten." 

Every word spoken by the delinquent, every 
tone in which poor Jervis could now trace in- 
flections of the voices of his family, cut him still 
deeper to the soul. But Dick Cleve was think- 
ing only of himself. 

"Often since I've been staying at the Hall 
have I gone loitering about Glebestone, for a 
glimpse of my sister Jenny's sweet face !" said 
he, •• and many a kindness to the old man that 
passed as done by the heiress here, was done or 
suggested by me. And I shall sleep the easier 
for it, when I find myself oa the stone pallet. 
But that's no matter. Tistrt about that 1 wish 
to tell you, for you 11 be neither the better nor 
the wiser. But believe n man who finds the 
truth choked out of the depths of bis heart, by the 
halter round his neck, Mr. Justice, that when you 
caged up in Bewchester jail a raw shrewd boy, 



completing my education. From that day, 
glorious time have I had of it, playing at pilch 
and toss for life ; band in band, one day, with 
dukes and princes, and the next with bravos, a 
condemned cell staring me evermore in the face. 
So far, Dick Towler, old boy, I've obliged ye! 
For neither lord nor squire, from one end of Ibis 
yea-nay kingdom to t'other, ever fell the warm 
blood coursing through his veins as I bare! 
Champagne or Burgundy never excited thar 
humdrum natures as the greatest stimulus of ail 
— danger — has done my own." 

He might have spoken for hours, ere Fairfax 
or his broken-hearted brother found courage to 
interrupt the outpourings of his corrupted mind. 

But the blaze of the setting nun glaring into 
the room, reminded the officers in charge of the 
prisoner that time was precious. 

44 The sooner the better !" cried he, overhear* 
ing their suggestion to Philip and the squire. 
*' The last act of every play, whether tragedy 
or comedy, should be a short one. But one 
thing I've got to ask before we go, a small fa- 
vor to one who is noosed at last for winning a 
few thousands from a man of millions at fair 
play — that is as fair as play can be when, had 
the chances turned against me, I had found it 
a hard matter to produce the stakes." 

44 What is it you ask, sir?" demanded the 
squire, suspecting that he was about to launch 
into new railing, only to gain time. 

"That the smooth-faced, smooth-tongued 
young gentleman, sniveling yonder in the cor- 
ner, whom I have the honor to call brother," 
said he, u may not be allowed to accompany us 
to Bewchester." 

44 You have no friends, his advice may be of 
use to you," suggested Philip, justly interpreting 
the wishes of poor Jervis ; and still, perhaps. 



who knew nothing but that he was born to ■ hoping to accomplish his project for tho escape 
starve, unless by fair means or foul ho could lay of the prisoner. 

hands on other peoples' belonging ; among " I want no advice — I want no friends. I 
thieves and swindlers and worse, all ready to! shall fall as I have stood, by myself;" cried the 
amuse their idleness by instructing the poor ur- j doomed man. " And if the poor book-worm 



chin whom neither pastors nor masters had been 
at the pains to teach, you did as bad a thing as 
the poor child, if he had been guilty of setting 



wants to befriend me (of which there is small 
token), let him be off this moment to Glebestone, 
and play the turnkey over the poor old man who 



springes, which before (iod I had not. When ; is on his deaii^ed, that he may oa to the grave 
I came home a jail bird, to my father's hovel, ! without learningthat one of poor Margery 'a sons 



and was cuffed and cursed for having shamed 
him, what better trust had I than in my heels 1" 
44 You mean, then, to accuse mc as the cause 
of your absconding from Live ri>ool !" cried Squire 
Towler, a little nervous, hut still more angry. 



had turned out a cut-throat !" 

Jervis Cleve, whose heart had been grtdnaDy 
melting, even to yearning, towards the man in 
whom, as his brother Dick became apparent, be 
ceased to behold the blood-stained Cleveland, 



44 Toe cause of my doing that which caused \ now rushed towards him, and would fain have 
rue to abscond ! To obtain food, f joined a gang ! thrown his arms around biMneck ; at which 



of pickpockets ; for I knew no honest trade. 



But I suppose I showed a genius above my call-.] often felt though never perceived by their mutual 



ing (like poor Jervy, there, when he weeded 
Madam Hecksworth's garden !>— for one of my 
comrades, a decayed swindler who had fallen in 
the world and was obliged to get his living by a 
bit of petty larceny, put me up to better things ! 
I could write a volume— -ay ! and of better stuff 
than the wishy-washy trash in marbled covers 
*~' " yonder on Miss Lucy's table, concerning 



moment, the resemblance between (he brothers, 



acquaintance, became strikingly apparent. 

But as Jervis approached, he* was angrily 
warded off by the prisoner. 

44 No, no!" cried he— "Ho Judas kisses! 
Of those in whose veins nsjbleod ie flowing 
you're the only one I ever htted) First, when 
a squalling infant, as the meant ttefdepivrngme 
of my poor mother, who love* ia#j)eaurly, am- 
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mothers lovo their first-born ; and next, when 
wc met as strangers in Italy, and I saw that 
book-learning had made nothing bettor of you 
than a pedant ! For you let jour poor old 
schoolmaster die in want, and doled out your 
charity to your father like a parish overseer." 

Indignant at this bitter attack upon his friend, 
Philip Fairfax made a signal to the. otliccr» to 
end the distressing scene by removing the pris- 
oner. But even when his brother hud ceased 
to speak, Jems stood with his eyes fixed upon 
liim — unutterable anguish depicted in his hue 
countenance. 

Something in the despairing face of the 
wretched young man probably touched an un- 
dreamed -oi" chord in the breast of his brother. 
Perhaps he looked at that moment like what 
poor Margery had looked, when striving with 
the wants and miseries of life. For just as 
they were quilting the room, Dick Clove burst 
from his captors, and Hinging himself into the 
anus of his brother, wept aloud. 

.••Don't unnerve me now* Jervis !" sobbed 
he, "and be this our last interview. If I've 
lived the life of a wild beast, let me at least die 
the death of a man f • 



CONCLUSION. 

■like a mildowM tnr 



Blightfcg hu \vhulcsuroe bfmher. 

£lUK*rx&RK. 

It was something more than a twelvemonth 
after the foregoing scene, that, on a mild gray 
morning towards the close of autumn, a wed- 
ding-party was assembled within tho flint-built 
walls of the old church at Bi!aton. Considering 
the nature of the event which brought them to 
the foot of the altar, the gravity, the almost 
sadness of their air might have appeared to a 
stranger unaccountable. But the lew persons 
present fully understood and appreciated the 
cause of their subdued deportment. 

For the happy bridegroom was not, as may 
have been anticipated, Jervis Clove, lie was 
present indeed ; if the wasted and haggard man 
addressed by his name, deserved to be so 
called. And Lucy was present, too ; and like 
himself, how changed ! Tlw stono which cov- 
ered her father's grave had oj>enod to receive 
her. The tears were wiped from her eyes. 
That short life, of hers, as harassed by the 
cares of wea'tu as others by the cares of pov- 
erty, had closed in peace. S^sjjps gone to 
await in the tomb the man tomtom sue had 
vainly endeavored toexlend her hand, in this 
world of artificial dissections. 

As JervU stood beside the altar to bestow 
his gentle sister on the wise and steady friend 
who had defied all obstacles, and among them, 
not the least, the prejudices sY society, to ac- 
complish I lis put peaftjif securing a good wife to 
himsclt and a viroous daughter-in-law to his 
mother, his foot wis neatly upon tho grave of 

«at depanod angel whose hie had been bh glued 
r his latal love. ^ K 

i|Msfethe r eforfN coaM his i'ajf H otherwise 
/tMsflffii, or his lip otherwise loan tremulous? 
Or how could the bride herself, though h^py 
beyond her utmost hope*, wear other than a 
aMM|ftfi:ltf|9pH:t ; lor J us": bejonlthat chancel 
wall* the ;'rd«s ha. I ioi \et spiutg upon the 



newly-made grave of her poor old father ; wlu» 
had gone down into it in shame at last, dis- 
graced by the crimes of one wno had atoned by 
a death of ignominy the inherent sin of human 
nature, which had 'been suffered to take root 
and llourish ere hid mind wa3 opened by in- 
struction to holier impiessions. 

At the close of the ceremony, the ill-fated 
family were to quit the place forever; — the 
Fairfaxes to take possession of the fine living 
of Coleby, where the proudest and happiest of 
mothers was awaiting their arrival ; Jervis to 
assume, in the stiict inclusion of colltgc life, 
the death-iu-hfe asceticism of the cloister ; and 
deep and heart-rending was his anguish in bid- 
ding a last adieu to those two consecrated 
sptits of earth, the only remaining trace of a 
tale that was told. 

It was with some difficulty, that, when the 
wedded pair had departed, the kind-hearted old 
squire (who had become the fast friend of Jervis 
during so many of his agonizing trials of the 
preceding year) raised him from the stone on 
which he had thrown himself, in a state of 
mind beyond the reach of human consolation — 
and having torn him from the church, placed 
him almost insensible in the carriage that was 
to convey him away. 

Alarmed by his exhausted conditio;), old 
Towler humanely determined to accompany the 
broken-hearted man the first stages of his jour- 
ney ; and even /u« jovial sanguine nature could 
scarcely foresee or desire another result, when, 
on parting from his young friend and bidding 
him take courage, for that " all would be well, 1 ' 
he was answered in a broken whisper, •* Yes, 
all will soon be well. Fori shall go to hrr who 
cannot come to mc .' M 

But, alas ! for the motives and justice of this 
world, it was not by all who sliould have de- 
plored the loss of one so good and gifted as Lucy, 
that her untimely death was thus lamented. 
A month, a little month afterwards, and within, 
six of the day when the heiress of Bilston was 
laid in the grave, another wedding-party entered 
the same old church ; brilliant in bridal array, 
and bridal smiles, and wearing its orange-blos- 
soms as gaily as though " earth contained no 
tomb." It was only the rough old squire, who 
in spite of the gorgeous favor pinned to his 
bosom, brushed a slight moisture from his 
eye, after glancing from Madam Ilecksworth . 
and her daughters in their pomp of white satin, 
towards the spot where lay their best and fair- 
est, in the cold, forgotten sdencc of the tomb. 

For it was the new heiress of Biiston Park 
who was giving her hand to tho new Lord 
Hillingdon. Tho death of his father, under cir- 
cumstances the most distressing, having driven 
the Joddrcll family for refuge to Hiudoii Manor 1 
daring the period of Lucy's lingering illness, the 
affectionate attentions devoted to the dying girl 
by her friends Agatha and Mary, had .served as 
a cover to the unsuspected couitship of George ; 
who*e showy exqaisitism, which had excited at 
Naples the hopeless adoration of Julia, acquired, 
after her recent mischances and during nor pre- 
sent seclusion, an irraistible charm. When at - 
length, shortly before Lucy's disease, the pjp- 
posal was made, no one could object. Mrs> 
Hecksworth thus obtained for the future reg 
sentative of her fatuity , \taa«&\wex w\\w^, 
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eted ; and when the liberal provision made at 
her marriage by Lady Hillingdon for Helen, de- 
termined Herbert Davenport to ask her hand, 
her maternal satisfaction was complete. The 
stain inflicted on Bilston Park was cleansed for- 
ever ! The most perfect " propriety M presided 
at the two weddings, and she was entitled to go 
and enjoy her handsome jointure in peace, with 
the swelling consciousness of having done her 
duty l»y her child rt-n. 

A stroke of good fortune wholly unexpected 
had aUo enabled the bridegroom to carry out, 
in favor (if his mother and sisters, a deed of set- 
tlement which the follies of his late father, and 
the weak yielding of their trustees, had threat- 
ened to invalidate. The domain of Hillingdon 
Park was purchased by one of the great north- 
ern railway companies, for a sum of seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds ; and though poor old Mrs. 
Marty n, the faithful housekeeper, nearly wept 
herself blind on learning that the family mansion 
was sentenced to demolition, and beholding the 
family pictures carried off to adorn the new 
residence of the new lord at Bilston Park, the 
creditors on the estate who were paid off, and 
the dowager, who was thus enabled to take a 
final leave of Brighton and the venomous tongue 
of Lady Ursula Wa in w right, and establish her- 
self for the remainder of her days within the 
golden liberties of Mayfair, thanked their stars 
and the interference of parliament for having en- 
franchised the hopelessly encumbered property. 

In London, in the pleasant house where, after 
their brother's marriage, the better influence of 
Mary and Agatha predominated, the Duke of 
Aitleborough and Lord John Howard hastened 
to renew their acquaintance with those amiable 
sisters, whose merits came out in richer relief 
upon the tablet of their memory, after a nearer 
intimacy with the flashing, fluttering tribes of 
Loudon partygoers, who, like fire-flies, have no 
existence till after nightfall. 

It was some time, indeed, before the Difke of 
Attleborough could overcome his natural want 
of purpose, and concentrate his faculties suffi- 
ciently to be certain that the great change from 
bachelorhood to matrimony would not be too 
great an ( xertion. But,. that point ascertained, 
he felt little hesitation in selecting his duchess ; 
aid experienced no very great difficulty in per- 
suading Mary to complete his happiness for life. 

With Agatha, the case was different. Though 
the marriage — the well-assorted and happy mar- 
riage, of Philip Fairfax, had extinguished at once 
the airy visions of her girlhood, she could not 
suddenly extend her views from the humble par- 
sonage to which they had contracted themselves, 
to the noble scale of social existence awaiting 
a I*idy John Howard -, or probably a future 
Marchioness of Wrexhill, for the health and 
habits of Lord Sylvester were such as to pre- 
clude all probability of his becoming the repre- 
sentative of the family. 

By degrees, however, the arguments' of the 
good governess, who still remained her first of 
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friends and correspondents, prevailed in favor 
of the valued pupil and benefactor of her son, 
who was already gathering grace in the eyes of 
the country. The amiable sisters, in short, are 
now the beloved and admired wives of the " Two' 
noble kinsmen.*' 

That the memory of Lucy should be effaced 
from all but one faithful heart, is perhaps only 
too natural. Mrs. Heckaworth, whose influence 
has enthralled the weak mind of the young Lady 
Hillingdon, is never weary of congratulating 
herself on the strict " propriety'* of her conduct, 
and the regularity that prevails at Bilston Part 
For, as she delights in observing, " Julia and 
her husband have no nonsense in their beads. 
Julia and her husband know what is due t# 
their rank in life. Julia and her husband under- 
stand the difference between peers and par- 
venus ; and though as fond of books as their 
neighbors, choose that artists and authors, and 
those kind of people, should be kept in their 
proper place.*' 

As the housekeeping at Bilston Park is on t 
handsome scale, its hospitalities unbounded, 
and the connexions of Lord and Lady HiUisf- 
don such as to shed unwonted lustre and dig- 
nity on the old house, the neighborhood is loud 
in assent to the manifesto of one who is grow- 
ing more pompous than ever, under Sanction of 
the noble alliance of the house of Hillingdon, 
and the wealthy alliance of tMe house of Daven- 
port. Whenever the self-complacent dowager 
chances to encounter Mrs. Clutterbuck on a 
visit at the Grange, the tug of war between the 
two great ladies is as the combat between two 
stately men of war, pouring broadsides into each 
other, in the background of a portrait of soma 
admiral of King William's time, by the crown- 
and-anchor bitten pencil of Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

But it is not alone the inheritors of the genus 
Lucy who have reconciled themselves to her 
joss. The worldly-minded, who had foreseen 
under her sway an order of things at Bilston m 
which their share was limited, freely admit that 
things are best as they are. It is often ob- 
served of Air, as heinously as by the same order 
of persons of the late lamented Princess Char- 
lotte, " A charming woman ! But lucky for afl 
belonging to her that she died young 1 She 
would have proved too hasty a reformer !" 

"I am very happy in my daughter-in-law," 
drawled the Dowager Lady Hillingdon, one eve- 
ning lately to Lord Charles Grantingham, wbea 
the foolishdMfc of the foolish George had beet 
sitting withner on her way to a party at Ladr 
Clara Heathcote's, wearing the identical pins 
coral comb which baaWnce adorned a nobler 
head. She does not pretend to be wiser or 
better than her neighbors " 

"Which is always an impertinence !" added 
his lordship, winning his still handsome lep 
before the hearth, onfltaf*>ore his customary 
haunt — " an impertinence, too, that constitute! 
one of the leading distinctions between Pa** 

VENUS AND PtBBS." 
END.. 
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PREFACE. 



>Uowing novel, which I have re- 
r the press, possesses startling 
• public attention : first, as a well- 
interesting story ; secondly, as a 
i of the literature of a country at 
ittle known in Europe, and making 
forts to be heard of; but, most of 

curious and credible narrative of 
I events of the highest interest, 
uthful picture of the manners of 
t of Christian VII., now merely 
al. 

iple are both the style and senti- 
' the author, that, instead of feel- 
elves to be perusing a novel, or, 
)mantic series of historical mem- 
could fancy " the Queen of Den- 
\ be the mere journal of some ob- 
courtier, circumstantial as Dan- 
d artless as Pepys 
16, indeed, is the leading charac- 
?f the book ; and, if there be any 

the assertion of a great writer, 
naif est le comble de tart" its au- 
ntitled to the highest praise, 
[uainted with the Danish language, 
ible to vouch for the fidelity of the 
on, save from inferences grounded 
j peculiarity of the idiom, and the 
ty of the language. Those eccen- 
of language, which impart so curi- 
tehtt to the work, judiciously re* 



spected by the translator, I have been care- 
ful to leave untouched. 

The Queen of Denmark was originally 
published in the year 1841, by a writer 
known to the public of Northern Europe. 
On its first appearance, it was highly 
praiAd by the Morgenblatt, as well as by 
the Danish journal, the Fddrelander, in aa 
able criticism written by the editor, which 
expressly pointed out the correctness of 
its descriptions, and accuracy of ail its de- 
tails. 

For the English public, it possesses a 
twofold interest ; as presenting a pleasing 
and extenuating character of the unfortu- 
nate Queen Caroline Matilda, the fair sis- 
ter of George III., whose indifference to 
her arrest and imprisonment, though usu- 
ally imputed to a farther insight into the 
justice of her sentence than was allowed 
to meet the public eye, was, pernaps, ow- 
ing to the singular example of the irre- 
sponsible rights of royal husbands, exhib- 
ited by his two predecessors on the Eng- 
lish throne, and all but imitated by his suc- 
cessor. 

The misfortunes of Caroline Matilda 
have often been made the groundwork of 
romance ; but never with so much justifi- 
cation, or with an air of such complete 
candor, as in the present work of "the 
Queen of Denmark." C« * ^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

When I was still young, full well I know, 
alas ! that I am young no longer, for more than 
twenty years have flown since that happy time, 
when all the world lay open before me, when 
almost every day was a festival," when I should 
have smiled had I read this exordium, without 
having the slightest notion of the bitterness of 
that feeling which calls forth such a complaint, 
when 1 was still young, I sometimes visited an 
old friend of my father's. I have done visiting 
him now, for he died many years ago. The old 
gentleman always received me with an affability 
which flattered a youth like me ; for I was then 
in those years when the notice of age is ex- 
tremely gratifying. As we grow old ourselves, 
it is the notice of youth for which we must 
frequently lay ourselves out. The friendship 
which he entertained for my father, he trans- 
ferred to me, and so completely, that some- 
times, when we were sitting together in the 
twilight, he forgot that I was not my own 
father, and would say, " You must surely re- 
member, mon cheTj the evening when the court 
was at the late queen-dowager's"— or saddle me 
with some other recollection of their common 
youth. On perceiving his mistake, he would 
shake his head, heave a faint sigh, and say, 
" Ha, true ! that was in days long past. It may 
have been a dozen or several dozen years be- 
fore you were born, my friend. Your fattier 
and I were then young men — for in those days 
there were still young men ; but now the world 
is totally changed." And he affectionately 
pressed my hand, as if to console me for the 
misfortune of not having come into the world 
in that golden age. 

The old gentleman had passed the greater 
part of his life at court, and belonged to a class 
of society, which will gradually die off with a 
few surviving members, which will soon exist 
only in the traditions of past ages, and in a 
short time be numbered among the extinct — 
the court attendants — men who never had any 
occupation but at court, who from their earliest 
youth have been pages, gentlemen of the cham- 
ber, chamberlains, and so forth, and thus 
worked their way up in the court atmosphere, 
and passed their whole life on polished floors, 
without having ever followed any other calling, 
or had any other source of livelihood. Their 
existence rests upon an ideal position, and the 
materialism of the present time is a deluge 
which is washing it away. 

The court gentlemen of the present time 
have ceased to be courtiers, uniting other 
posts with their offices at court, they form a 
hnk in the great chain of amphibial nature ; 
since they live and operate at different times in. 
totally different elements. 



When the old gentleman died, he was cham- 
berlain; but he firmly believed that he be- 
longed to quite another sort of chamberlains 
than those who at the same time hold commis- 
sions in the army, or others who have civil 
appointments ; and was not a little proud to bo 
able to talk of the time when a gentleman of 
the chamber was nothing but gentleman of too 
chamber, and when there were so few of them 
that they participated in the festivities and ex* 
pursions of tha court, and rode in the royal 
equipages. 

On this brilliant portion of his yonthful life 
he dwelt with especial pleasure; and, when 
adverting to it, was generally in such excellent 
humor, that he would rub his hands and ex- 
claim, " That was a life, mon eher t That was 
a court ! Then a court was worth something ! 
But now, the place is so overstocked that com- 
mon post-coaches must be hired to convey 
them, if all are on duty." 

And it was not without a proud feeling of 
triumph, that the old courtier, made this oh* 
servation. 

The old usually find a satisfaction in drawing 
comparisons between past and present times, u 
these can contribute to set off the former, in 
which they flourished. It is almost superfluous 
to add that my friend ceased to appear at court, 
now that it had almost forgotten him; but ho 
had not on that account relinquished one of tha 
duties or practices of a gentleman of the court, 
and he continued to live precisely as when ia 
attendance. He still dressed several times a 
day, sent and received visiting-cards, and was 
acquainted with the minutest details of the 
court festivities. 

As he thus belonged exclusively to the old 
rigimt, and still continued to live in Christiana- 
burg-schloss, where he had passed thirty of tha 
thirty-five years of his official life, it was natural 
that he should not go far from the spot. Ha 
had inhabited, for many years, the same apart- 
ments in an old house in one of those streets 
which formerly belonged to the most respect- 
able in Copenhagen, but are now called " behind 
the palace," and considered unfashionable. Tha 
Philosophers' Walk (an alley in Copenhagen, 
along the rampart, within the west gate) waa 
still one of his favorite haunts. Here, he lounged 
up anfl down ; and, when the leaves were whirled 
about by the breeze, they seemed to relate te 
him adventures of those days when officers and 
students met in that shady alley, to fight for tha 
honor of their respective professions. 

The esplanade, outside the wall, near the 
custom-house, where the betu monde of tha 
Danish capital must now be sought — for tha 
court now resides in the adjacent palace of 
Ainalienburg— was then but just planted. It 
was not .till after the destruction <& Ctape)a«ao» 
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burg by fire, in 1794, that tbis promenade, con- 
sisting of several shady alleys of trees, came 
into vogue. At that time, though vacant and 
bare, it bore the proud name of " the Elysian 
Fields. "' At any rate, it was not so much in 
vogue as the Philosophers' Walk. 

But all this was aforetime. The Philoso- 
phers' Walk is now a rendezvous for the nurse- 
maids and children of the environs, and aged 
cripples from the Wartou Hospital who sun 
their languid limbs on the benches once occu- 
pied by ladies and gentlemen of the court. 
Times are indeed changed ! 

The only relic of the aristocratic world of 
the PhilQsophers' Walk was for many years the 
old chamberlain ; he had outlived his contem- 
porary world, and wandered about upon its ruins, 
like Scipio in Carthage. But he was greater 
than Scipio, for, instead of weeping over de- 
parted greatness, he smiled. He was an old 
courtier. 

He felt, nevertheless, deeply what had been 
swept away by the irresistible torrent of time ; 
and if he went daily forth like the last of the 
Romans, or at least like the last representative 
of the brilliant era, which had belonged, for a 
period exceeding the average life of man, to 
past times, it was with a consciousness that it 
behoved him to uphold its dignity against the 
disdain of ancient lbrms manifested by younger 
fenerations. # 

And of this yon would have no doubt, gentle 
reader, if you had ever seen, or, to speak mote 
correctly, if you had ever noticed Chamberlain 
Norden ; for you must certainly have seen him. 
But how should you, who are a politician, you, 
who live at " an epoch of movement," you, 
who take an interest in the " great problems of 
the present time," and ponder over " the future," 
how should you ever think of noticing an old 
chamberlain of the time of Christian the Seventh, 
who was but a monument of the past ! Allow 
me, then, who never think of the future but in 
cases of the utmost emergency, to give you a 
description of the old chamberlain. 

He was a tall, slender man, attired in a gold- 
embroidered pelisse, garnished with sable ; who 
moved with a dignity that was not wanting either 
in gracefulness or ease, and was as far from the 
stiff military carriage which betrays the quon- 
dam officer, as from the careless slouch which 
usually clings to the civilian. His mien was at 
once old and young, commanding respect as 
much as it excited confidence ; and it was na- 
tural, or, from the force of habit, had at least 
become second nature. This carriage is not to 
be acquired from a dancing-master, or in com- 
pany, or at court balls. A whole life is requisite 
for the purpose, and that life begun as page, and 
•pent as gentleman of the court. He supported 
himself on his gold-headed cane in a peculiar 
manner; he carried his arms in a different way 
from the rest of the world ; and this was par- 
ticularly observable in the position of his should- 
ers. In saluting, he first raised his fingers to 
his lips, then familiarly waved his hand, bent 
his head with dignity, rather backward than for- 
ward, and then took his hat off very low, espe- 
cially to ladies. Nobody else saluted as he did ; 
and now-a-days people know not how to impart 
•o much expression to their salutations. In a few 
/em, all the** arte will be lost. They will dis- 



appear, like many other inventions once deemed 
important, and the acquirement of which cost 
infinite pains ; for, in a few years, as 1 have 
observed, there will not be a court official left. 

I owe it to truth to admit that he continued 
to wear a tail. But with him the tail was by no 
means a ludicrous appendage, as, in fact, be 
could never become a ludicrous personage; 
and I should be sorry if my imperfect descrip- 
tion were to lead the reader idto that erroneous 
idea. When the French Revolution, which, in 
its own country, cut off both heads and tails, 
sent forth its spirit to the distant shores of Den- 
mark, where it was content to confine its fury to 
tails only, which were sacrificed in whole heca- 
tombs at the altar of liberty — the chamberlain 
felt that this revolutionary practice had a pro- 
found signification; he therefore retained bis 
tail as a sign that he knew his enemy. He 
wore it to his dying day ; and, if his chamber- 
lain's key and his tail had been laid upon his 
coffin, they would have been emblems as ex- 
pressive as spurs and sword for a general. But 
there was none who thought of decking the cof- 
fin of the veteran ; and, when he was borne to. 
the grave, there were but few of us who follow- 
ed him, and most with indifference into the bar- 
gain. 

The tail was a laughable part of a man, whiek 
asserted a sort of independence. I may venture 
to speak of it ;• for I am old enough to have seen 
some of those extraordinary excrescences, which 
one might suppose to have been worn out of 
humility, to remind man of his relationship to 
brutes ; but which, on the contrary, were worn 
out of pride. The lower classes fastened the 
hair at the top of the head in braids, in mtrUdons, 
or by whatever fashionable names these subdi- 
visions were designated ; for, in order to strut 
with a tail or a bag, it was requisite to be a no- 
bleman or military officer. Daily tied afresh 
with a long black silk ribbon, with a new black 
bow below which a lock of hair peeped forth, the 
tail was the thing upon which the existence of 
the valet de chambre and the friseur virtually 
depended. 

The tail, as I have said, contrived to maintain 
its independence, so long as every body of con- 
sequence wore it*. Besides being a mark of dis- 
tinction and requiring special attention, it was 
satirical. By means of certain unavowed move- 
ments, it frequently added a pointed commen- 
tary to the words of the speaker. It laughed 
behind its master's back, and oAen pointed with 
the finger, when he had pursed up his face into 
serious folds. But the chamberlain's tail bad 
survived all other tails. It felt itself alone id 
the world. It gradually lost its humor and in- 
dependence, and hung, as if melancholy, down 
his back ; just as an old footman follows hi* 
master from habit, totally unconcerned about 
what is passing around him. 

Next to the Philosophers' Walk, the fine ar- 
cades of the palace of Christiansburg were his 
favorite resort. There he was to be found, 
especially in moonlight winter evenings. There, 
he frequently stood still, and surveyed the great 
colonnade, where his eye sought the copper- 
covered tower, with the three crowns, one 
above another, which in Aw time so proudly 
reared themselves over the palace; 'Where, 
many, many years before, stood the note'd"! 
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Tower," in which Christina Ulfeld, natural 
daughter of Christian IV., languished many 
melancholy years of her life in disgraceful im- 
prisonment. 

But the old Blue Tower was as indifferent to 
hiin as the modern name of the Long Bridge 
outside. The palace, as it had appeared in the 
time of Frederick III., and as it was under 
Frederick VII., had no interest for him ; neither 
did he know that the famous Archbishop Absa- 
lom had laid the foundation of the palace and 
that of Copenhagen with it. It was Christians- 
burg before the fire in the year 1794, on which 
his ideas dwelt — that prodigious, thickly inha- 
bited* mass of stone, which, though you would 
scarcely believe that it could burn, was burned 
to the ground — that labyrinth of passages and 
corridors, in which even the initiated lost them- 
selves, and which he had traversed by day and 
by night with the same facility as one of us 
would find the way from Amalienburg to the 
custom-house — that seat of gorgeousness and 
splendor, which it had taken many years and 
many millions to erect, and which a spark from 
the flue of a stove annihilated in less than 
twelve hours ! He thought not of the anguish 
of the imprisoned princess ; but the great bell, 
the deep tone of which drowned that of all the 
other great bells in the city with its imperious 
voice, yet re-echoed in his soul. Absalom and 
Christina Ulfeld were nothing to him; his 
Christiansburg had never looked otherwise than 
it did. For him, history began with the year in 
which he became- page, and ended thirty-five 
years afterwards ; but he had himself witnessed 
ail that had passed during this long period with- 
in the walls of the palace. He had known all 
its inmates, from the highest to the lowest ; he 
-was a living index to the court chronicle for 
thirty-five years; and, though he often made 
mistakes in regard to chronological succession, 
be bad forgotten nothing that had ever present- 
ed itself at court to his eyes or ears. 

It was, of course, extremely entertaining to 
me to get initiated into the many and manifold 
occurrences which he had witnessed ; and it af- 
forded pleasure to the old gentleman to muster 
his recollections, and recount the numerous fes- 
tivities in which he had borne a part, and which 
the present age will never behold again under 
the same form ; as well as to describe the pomp 
and splendor which prevailed in them, and the 
intrigues to which this luxurious life of sloth fur- 
nished occasion. The intrigues, in particular, 
were his favorite subject. When descanting upon 
this subject, he became quite animated, and his 
tail became animated too. Throwing himself back 
in his arm-chair, he clasped his hands devoutly, 
and shook his head, as he said, " Ah, man chcr, ils 
cont passes ees jours defite ! We were men of in- 
trigue. But now they know nothing about the mat- 
ter" — and the tail, which till then hung down the 
back of his green damask morning-gown with- 
out manifesting any signs of sympathy, perked 
itself up at this movement, perched upon the 
chamberlain's shoulder, and every time he shook 
his head, nodded half sorrowfully, as if in confir- 
mation of its master's complaint, and the inca- 
pacity of the present age. 

In such conversations, I obtained a much 
more circumstantial account of the events of 
4he time than universal history could have fur- 



nished. I became acquainted with the acting 
persons out of the theatre, and could sometimes 
take a peep behind the scenes. Discretion and 
various- other considerations forbid me to relate 
all that came to my knowledge in this manner; 
but, if any one wishes to receive information 
tete-a-tete about the festivities at the reception 
of the beautiful and amiable queen Caroline Ma- 
tilda, about the solemnities of the coronation at 
Christiansburg, about the French Count de St 
Germain and his operations at the Danish 
court, about the splendid carousal which took 
place in the riding- house, about the balls and 
maquerades, about political changes, about the 
sailors' procession to Hirschholm, and the mu- 
tiny of the Norwegian guards, about French 
plays, and the Italian Opera in Copenhagen, 
about the extraordinary fire at the palace, which, 
in his opinion, had been burning full six weeks, 
in the many hundred flues and chimneys, before 
it acquired such an ascendency as to burst forth, 
about the superb fire-works at Friedensburg, or 
about the palace of Hirschholm, which has 
since vanished from the face of the earth — who- 
ever wishes for information on these points, let 
him come to me ! — I have heard all from my 
friend the chamberlain. 

But our conversations embraced the most di- 
verse topics ; and thus neither the stupid tricks 
of the pages, nor the little love-adventures of 
the bedchamber women were unknown to me. 
I learned how those malicious imps, who have 
in all courts the privilege of performing the 
same part as goblins in popular tales, discover- 
ed with unerring eye such unlucky wights as 
contrived to obtain admittance per tufas to 
querades, and how they fastened their dominc 
behind them in such a manner as to expose 
their anything but courtly attire ; while they, 
ignorant of the trick, went about like the ass 
that had pranked himself in a lion's skin. But 
I learned also how many of the gentlemen of 
quality there were in love with the pretty Li- 
sette, who in beauty surpassed the most beauti- 
ful — the pretty Lisette, whose fair form has loaf 
since mouldered into dust, who still lived in the 
memory of the old chamberlain alone, and who 
had been the object of secret admiration to near- 
ly the whole palace of Christiansburg. Perhaps 
not one of the one hundred and twenty thous- 
and inhabitants of Copenhagen besides myself 
knows that Lisette ever lived ! And yet she 
was so beautiful that even— but let her ashes 
rest in peace ! 

The old chamberlain was a person of dis- 
tinction, whose excellent character had not 
suffered from the trials and temptations to which 
his official life was exposed. It was not se 
much his birth and rank in the honorable second 
class of the gentry of his country, that made 
him a man of distinction, as his personal quali- 
ties. It is perhaps a great deal easier to become 
a chamberlain, than to become a person of dis- 
tinction. In him, it consisted rather in gait and 
carriage than in the cut of his clothes ; and 
though he had never thought about the matter, 
still, without thinking, he had reduced it to a 
kind of system. 

The chamberlain once said "Learned and 
clever men ought to impart to the world out of 
their superfluity, and render their light accessi- 
ble, as it is of no benefit unless it timm* *&* 
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rays aroand. Wealthy people mast employ 
their money in promoting activity. They are 
appointed stewards over their property, which 
they must not lock up, and keep idle, for then 
they rob their fellow men. People of quality 
should be above all others benevolent and sym- 
pathising. They should unite noble sentiments 
with a noble exterior ; for they have no way to 
do good but by a good example, because their 
very position draws ail eyes upon them." In 
these words the old gentleman made his profes- 
sion of faith. 

A celebrated writer has somewhere ob- 
served that the situation of an ambitious states- 
man, when he has been obliged to retire before 
his time, is the least enviable that his enemies 
can wish him ; " for, to relinquish involuntarily 
s long continued activity dooms to a solitude 
from which the devil himself would recoil." 
And what is here said of a statesman would 
perhaps apply with still greater justice to a 
courtier, who has made the vanity of the world 
his idol in a still higher degree, and who has 
placed its gratification in external splendor. The 
fallen statesman can employ his mind ; the 
(alien courtier has no resources. His cradle 
stood not far from the throne. His childhood 
flew by rapidly in its sunshine, as a hothouse 
Want is developed more speedily than any other. 
bis youth was accessible only to the pleasures 
of the court ; and if his manhood were not in- 
sensible to its unpleasant circumstances and 
disappointments, still, in every period of his 
life* it was about the court that his existence 
■evolved. At a distance from the court, he is 
doomed to vegetate for life. Such was the 
. jape, too, with my chamberlain. Time went 
inexpressibly slow with him, and he became 
hitter against the time past as well as against 
Ike time present, both of which he accused of 
having betrayed him. But these moody moments 
Were rare; and, in general, he was jovial, good- 
natured, and amiable, satirical without person- 
ality, and a friend to his friends. 

Towards ladies he had retained that chival- 
rous gallantry which was formerly an essential 
qualification for a court-life. Now, he confined 
himself to intercourse with few ; but his win- 
dows were always filled with flower-glasses, 
in which he raised hyacinths for birthdays or 
other festive occasions ; and presents of this 
kind were sure to be accompanied by a few 
French verses, not new ones, it is true, for it 
was many years since he used them for the first 
time— but not the less kindly intended. His 
servant carried out every morning three notes, 
^ in which he wished three old ladies of his 
* acquaintance "a good morning,*' and added 
some compliment in reference to the present 
day. All three old ladies had weak eyes, and 
the chamberlain had never distinguished him- 
self by calligraphy, any more than by orthogra- 
phy— (it was not the fashion at the time when 
he was page) — so the three old ladies left un- 
read the daily billets, which could not contain 
anything new, since they had been receiving 
similar ones for above thirty years past. 

The servant fcnew this ; but durst not tell his 
old master the fate of the notes, which lie 
called " the chamberlain's morning billets-doux." 
The old gentleman employed himself two good 
hours every day in the variation of this some- 



what hackneyed theme. He would not have 
given up this fixed correspondence for a great 
deal, and probably the ladies would have been 
equally sorry for the cessation of the chamber- 
lain's attentions. So it was continued till the 
day before his death. To me, there is some- 
thing touching in such innocent habits of aged 
persons. To laugh at them is to me impossible. 
The house in which he resided was old and 
decayed, but this he never noticed, for he had 
seen it decay. Notwithstanding its magnitude, 
it looked rather mean ; being destitute of deco- 
rations both of painting and architecture. He 
occupied only three apartments ; 'but had aa 
anteroom where his valet was in attendance in 
the daytime, and where he slept at night behind 
a screen. The apartments were low. The 
mouldings, formerly gilt, scarcely exhibited the 
appearance of copper. The furniture was toa 
large, for it had once been fitted to his apart- 
ments in Christiansburg ; yet a certain air of 
elegance pervaded the whole, which left the 
observer in no doubt of what spirit the owner 
was the child, though the colors of the thread- 
bare carpet were faded, and the artificial fringe 
had given place to a natural one. 

Over a marble table, with gilt lion's legs, 
hung a portrait in a broad gilt frame. It repre- 
sented a lady, in a dress of bluish satin, em- 
broidered with gold and edged with lace ; the 
sleeves and puffs over the full bosom being of 
brownish brocade. Round her neck was a 
closely strung necklace of white pearls, and 
similar rings were in the ears. The hair was 
turned up and powdered ; it occupied a height 
and breadth, which, agreeably to the fashion of 
the time, exceeded that of the whole face, and 
was decorated with a gold chain, enamels, and 
jewels, entwined with a border of blond, which 
hung down over one ear. The face was oval 
and very plump, the forehead high and arched, 
the nose delicately curved, the month pretty 
large, but the lips red and swelling, the eyes 
large and light bine, mild, and at the same time 
serious, deep, and confiding. I could describe 
the entire dress, piece by piece, and the fea- 
tures, trait by trait ; but in vain should I en- 
deavor to convey an idea of the peculiar ex- 
pression, the amiable loftiness or lofty amiable- 
ncss which beamed from that youthful face, the, 
freshness of whose color I have never seen 
surpassed. It needed not to cast your eye upon 
the purple mantle bordered. with ermine, which 
hung carelessly over one shoulder, to discover 
in her a queen ! Sho could be nothing of in- 
ferior rank. 

This the painter too had felt ; for the border 
of the mantle was so narrow as to be almost 
overlooked. It was as though he meant to sty* 
" This woman would be a queen, even withont 
a throne." I am, perhaps, too prolix in my 
description. Rut the portrait has hurried me 
away; for,-fiom my earliest youth, I shared 
the chamberlain's enthusiasm for Caroline 
Matilda. 

Exactly opposite to this portrait hung a cor- 
responding one or King Christian VII. He 
wore a coat of crimson velvet, without a collar, 
which was laced with gold, and had largo gold 
buttons ; a high white cravat ; while, over the 
left shoulder hung the broad bine ribbon of the 
Order of the Elephant. On a table beside binv 
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lay the crown on a velvet cushion. The face 
was pale, the forehead arched, the eyebrows 
regular, the eyes small and lustreless, the nose 
pretty large and much curved, the mouth small, 
the lips compressed, the chin short and deli- 
cately parted. The expression was not devoid 
of majesty, though sickly and ailing; and 
seemed to me to have a singular mixture of 
sarcasm and melancholy. The figure was spare 
and slender. This portrait, like the queen's, 
was painted in early youth. 

Between these two youthful figures, sat the 
old chamberlain, wrapped in his green damask 
morning-gown; in a high- backed arm-chair, 
which was rolled close to* the stove, with one 
foot, that was not free from gout, resting upon 
a cushion. But he despised the convenience 
of slippers; and, from early morning, appeared 
in brightly polished hoots with small silver 
spurs. In one hand he held a volume of the 
Liaisons Dangcrciises ; a book which was once 
most unjustly regarded as encouraging immo- 
rality, whereas, on the contrary, it reproves, in 
strong and frightful traits, the gross corruption 
of the French court. But, tired of a book which 
no longer possessed the interest of novelty, or 
perhaps absorbed in meditations on " high life," 
he rested the book on one knee, while he 
drummed upon the arm of the chair with the 
other hand, on which sparkled a large seal-ring, 
and three other rings. One of them was very 
old-fashioned. Upon a dark blue enamelled 
tablet, bordered with white pearls, stood a pillar, 
and on the pillar, the single word, " Fid elite,'* 
within a wreath of forget-me-not. 

To us, such devices frequently appear taste- 
less and inexpressive. The same fate will 
probably, some time or other, befall the tokens 
by which we signify our affection and con- 
stancy, and which we now think so ingenious. 
This seems to me quite as unjust as it would 
be to maintain that a person never knew what 
love was, because he is now old and wrinkled, 
and because his courting days are over. At 
his death I took possession of this • ring, as 
none of the heirs cared about what seemed so 
worthless a trifle. I saved a letter also from 
profanation. Bat many little souvenirs were 
mercilessly tamed out, and flung into the dust. 



CHAPTER II. 

I found the chamberlain seated in his arm- 
chair, precisely as I have just described him, 
one* day when I called upon him towards noon, 
a few months before his decease. I had lat- 
terly paid him frequent visits, because my pres- 
ence evidently amused the gouty old gentleman, 
and I was therefore at all times a welcome in- 
truder. The expression of ill-humor vanished 
as I entered the door, after being duly announ- 
ced by the servant ; and I saw only its fugi- 
tive shadow hovering over the countenance of 
my old friend. He cordially extended both 
hands to me, exclaiming, "That is, ma foi, a 
kind trick of you, mon ami, to drop in precisely 
to-day, when I was longing so earnestly for so- 
ciety ! You are come, I hope, to partake of 
what the house affords — to take la fortune du 
pot with me — are you not." 

B 



I replied that I had not -come with- that inten- 
tion, and that I only meant to make a short call, 
to inquire how he was. " Fi done /" he ex- 
claimed, shaking his finger at me ; M could you 
not let me entertain the belief that you had 
time enough to dine, for once in a way, with 
an old invalid like me ! But young people are 
sometimes so awkwardly frank ! However, you 
shall be forgiven, if you will stay and dine with 
me to-day. It will be a real treat for me to 
chat with you while we are at table. John, we 
shall have company to dinner. Hark ye, John." 

The old scrving-tnan bent down to his mas- 
ter, supporting himself upon the arm of his chair, 
to receive a long string of directions, to which 
he replied by repeated nods. He then retired. 

When I saw how deeply the old chamberlain 
was interested in his plan, I made no further 
objection to stay ; and had the satisfaction to 
find that he gradually became more and more 
animated and communicative. We had a good 
deal of chat before John again entered, which 
was in about an hour. The chamberlain rose 
from his arm-chair. He had almost grown 
young again ; but the first step he took remind- 
ed him that he was an invalid, aud he ejaculated, 
" Alii this confounded foot!" 

" You ought rather to say confounded gout." 

"Goutl — I have no gout, mon cher! Heaven 
be praised, I am not so badly off as that ! — Gout! 
— My dear friend, next to a bad conscience, . 
gout is perhaps the most painful and incurable 
of alt diseases. No, no — I have only a slight 
touch of the podagra." 

The chamberlain begged me to excuse him. 
for a moment, and went into his bed-room. 
Meanwhile, I looked at the beautiful portrait 
which I could not tire of contemplating, and , 
with which I was almost in love. How many 
reflections on the mutability of fortune and the 
uncertainty of all human greatness were sug- 
gested by that portrait ! In a quarter of an 
hour, he came back. When he perceived what 
was the object of my attention, he stepped softly 
to me, as if afraid of disturbing me, and also 
fixed his eyes on the picture. When I" turned 
towards him, he said, "that was an angel!" 
Notwithstanding the affectedness of his words, 
there was a fervor in the tone of his voico 
which touched me. We stood for a moment 
in silence before the picture, and then went inta 
the adjoining room, which served him for uin- 
ing-room. 

None of my readers must imagine Chamber- 
lain Norden ever sat down to dinner in bis 
morning-gown. He had employed the quarter 
of an hour's absence in putting on a light green 
coat with silver buttons, and in superintending 
the laying of the cloth by John. Beside tho 
four-post bedstead with old-fashioned hangirgs, 
was placed upon a carpet a small dining table, 
laid with handsome old-fashioned porcelain for 
two persons. John stationed himself behind 
the chamberlain's chair, with a napkin upon his 
arm. After some compliments as to which 
should be seated first, we took our places, and 
the chamberlain himself served the soup. 

" A soup, mon cher, which I hope you will 
approve : it is soupe a la poule dc Lorraine; I 
furnished the recipe for it myself. You shall 
have it if you like the soup. It was one of the 
favorite dishes of Queen Caroliue Matilda.." 
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I assured bim that I found it excellept. 

" Remind me, John, to write out the recipe 
for soupe de Lorraine" continued the chamber- 
lain. "Now, a glass of wine after the soup ! 
What is this ?— Luncl 7— John, Henry, Fritzel ! 
This is wretched wine ! Blockhead, bring me 
a bottle of Madeira. When one has but one 
servant, mon cher, it is a good thing for him to 
have several names, and then you can make 
the most of him." 

John fetched the wine ordered by his master 
out of a cupboard formed in a recess in the 
wall. There was the chamberlain's wine-cellar. 
The second dish set on the table was oysters. 
He ate very few, and I verily believe — God for- 
give me ! — that he had ordered them merely to 
introduce an anecdote. 'While he filled the 
glasses with Madeira, with a peculiar kind of 
smile, which, on his face, always indicated 
some pleasant recollection, he observed, " It 

i'ust occurs to me how one of my good friends 
lad once like to have made an enemy of the 
comptroller of the household, on account of 
some oysters. It was Chamberlain Seifensee, 
who was in the service of the old queen dow- 
ager — not Juliana Marie, but of Sophia Magda- 
lena, widow of Christian VI., who lived to a 
great age. We had at one and the same time 
two queens-dowager and a reigning queen. 
That, however, is not what I meant to tell you, 
but about the oysters,. It was at table. We 
had oysters which were very small, and smelt 
rather strong. As he had no great fancy for 
eating them, he sat stooping over his plate, and 
picking at them. The late king, Christian VII., 
observing his motions, asked him what he was 
doing. ' I am talking to my oysters, your maj- 
esty,' he replied, m Well, and what are they say- 
ing to you V inquired the king. 'I asked them,' 
said he, * where their parents are gone to.' 
•Well, and what is their answer V asked his 
majesty. * An't please your majesty, they told 
me that all their predecessors had gone together 
to the comptroller's table.' This was the table of 
the inferior officers of the household. At such 
an answer the king laughed outright : on which 
the whole table burst into a hearty laugh." 

The chamberlain was the echo of the late 
court ; for he laughed most immoderately, 
though he must have related the anecdote more 
than a hundred times ; and I laughed with him. 
He then said with a grave smile, as if some 
painful recollection had suddenly crossed his 
iiiirth, " That was a table, Augustus ! rechcrchec 
to the last degree ! Such an affair as that with 
the oysters was very rare ; though it is true 
enough that all the large oysters actually did 
find their way to the comptrollers table, and 
were consumed by the inferior attendants. 
And then the grand gala-days ! they were truly 
magnijiquc. But rather than think of the dishes 
that we have not, let us eat of those we have. 
Come ! We will unite the old times with the 
new, and toast the late comptroller of the court 
in a bumper of Madeira. He forgave Seifensee 
the trick, though the idea was not the sug- 
gestion of a good heart. And, besides, it was 
not a witticism, for wit should be free from 
malice. Never in my life did I say a witty 
thing to injure a human creature." 

We filled our glasses and drank. ' 

Thus one dish and one glass succeeded an- 



other, interspersed with anecdote after anec- 
dote of " the good old times." John laughed 
heartily whenever his master laughed, and 
sometimes, witb the utmost modesty, contribu- 
ted liis mite to the conversation. It was easy 
to perceive that the old boy daily kept his mas- 
ter company, while waiting upon him. After 
we had taken coffee, we relumed, amidst abun- 
dance of compliments, to the sitting-room. 

" You take a cigar after dinner, I dare say V 
began my attentive host, as Boon as we had 
resumed our former places. " I am sorry that 
I have none, but John can soon supply you." 

I thanked him, but declined the offer, as I 
never smoke. This intimation was particular- 
ly gratifying to him. " That is charming !" he 
exclaimed ; •• that is just as it used to be in my 
time. Now ail young men smoke. We left 
'tobacco to our servants, and they durst not 
smoke even in the corridors of the palace. The 
late queen-dowager could not bear the smell 
of tobacco. Before she died, it was contraband 
at Christiansburg. Your late father, too, never 
smoked. Besides, the practice is absolutely 
contrary to bon ton." 

" You mean that it was not the fashion at 
that time ; for what is bon ton but an affair of 
fashion, a contagious fever which spreads im- 
perceptibly ? It appears to me like a crafty re- 
cruiter, who contrives to intoxicate his victim 
and force the earnest upon him, before he has 
any notion that he is enlisted. Afterwards, 
the poor fellow follows the stream, and gets 
reconciled to his fate." 

"Ibeg your pardon, my dear friend. Bet 
ton is by no means so superficial as it is gene- 
rally taken to be. It requires, in truth, a great 
deal before, we can say that it exists. Let us 
just reckon on our fingers the most essential 
elements. In the first place, a certain delicacy 
of sentiment, which at the present day U 
scarcely an affair of fashion ; then, delicacy 
in feeling ; next, particular attention to what is 
fitting and according to established usage ; per- 
haps it is on this account that you assign to it 
so low a place — and lastly a natural tact, which 
is capable of appreciating everything at its true 
i value, without long consideration, lest you be 
! loo late. These qualities constitute the indis- 
pensable five senses of good taste. . Have yoo 
found it so very easy to be acquired?" 

I felt that I was beaten out of the field, and 
held my tongue. John shoved the cushion un- 
der his master's gouty foot with the attention 
| of an old servant, stirred the h>e in the stove, 
and lighted pastils. The chamberlain stretched 
himself at his ease in the arm-chair, and eyed 
me with a smile of satisfaction, saying, " I like 
to sit in the twilight with a good friend. Wo 
will have a chat, Augustus, if you have no ob- 
jection. John, I am not at home to any one, 
whoever it may be." 

John left the room, after his master had giv- 
en this assuredly unnecessary direction in order 
to procure himself a quiet that was scarcely 
ever interrupted. I imagine that it was an old 
custom which belonged to the order of the day, 
like the three morning epistles, and by which 
the old chamberlain wished to make himself 
and his John — and me too for once in a way- 
believe that the world had not vet totally for- 
gotten him. 
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It was an afternoon towards the end of Jan- ' 
nary. The sky was quite clear; there was a 
sharp frost ; and the moon shone in upon as. 
The extraordinary light which the moon, in 
conjunction with the fire of the stove, threw 
over the room, produced a singular effect. The 
king's portrait hung completely in the moon- 
shine, which made it appear more pale and 
grave than ever. The queen's was illumined 
only by the fire of the stove ; but the reddish 
glare heightened if possible its freshness, and 
the flickering of the flames imparted to it such 
a semblance of life, that one every moment ex- 
pected it would step forth from the frame and 
address us. It was a perfect optical deception. 
These two contending lights met on the face of 
the chamberlain, and gave him an expression 
of death in life, which might have served for a 
study to a portrait-painter. I sat at the win- 
dow, and could thus survey the whole room, 
without being dazzled either by the one or the 
other of the lights. 

The old man was struck by the animated 
look of the portrait. He gazed at it for some 
minutes, and then said, "It is an admirable 
picture ; perhaps, among the few yet extant, 
the best likeness of the original ; for that which 
hangs in a celebrated collection has no great 
resemblance to the queen. Before the unhap- 
py catastrophe, good pictures of her majesty 
were to be seen everywhere ; but they disap- 
peared all at once, as though the earth had 
swallowed them up. It was a real vandalism 
that was displayed on this occasion — a most 
characteristic vandalism. # This portrait, which 
I was so fortunate as to save from destruction, 
was painted in the year seventeen hundred and 
sixty-six, a very short time after the coronation, 
by an English artist, a countryman of the 
queen's. She was then little more than six- 
teen years of age. I became page in my four- 
teenth year (it was seventeen hundred and 
sixty-four) ; and had daily opportunities of see- 
ing her. She was completely what that por- 
trait expresses ; young, handsome, noble, amia- 
ble, joyous, full of confidence — she was more 
than any portrait or any description is capable 
of expressing. One could feel it— not render 
it in words. Hcrt, man cher, here was it enshrin- 
ed, and here it still remains !" The old gen- 
tleman clapped his hand several times with ve- 
hemence to his heart. 

The conversation now turned of course upon 
the queen. He related to me a great number 
of little traits, all which sufficiently proved 
that her person must have been most attractive. 

" My mother has often told me," said I, " that 
she used herself to visit the poor around Fred- 
eriksberg. and relieve their wants. Was such 
the case!" 

" Such is the literal truth. It was more es- 
pecially in the early period of her residence 
here, when she lived according to her own in- 
clination, before she was drawn into the affairs 
of state which subsequently engaged her atten- 
tion. She lived in a difficult period. I have 
myself been witness several times of her amia- 
ble beneficence, and can therefore speak from 
experience. 

" I still recollect perfectly that once, while 
I was page, I attended the queen and one of her 
ladies, the wife of General Geldern, who was 



on a very familiar footing with the qneen. She 
.was a very handsome woman, turned of thirty, 
possessing superior talent and discretion, and 
with an admirably fair complexion and dark ex- 
pressive eyes. She was disposed to corpulenee, 
like the queen. But I did not intend to speak 
of her. 

"Well, Madame von Geldern had learned 
that in the village of Frederiksbcrg there lived 
a very needy family, which had once been in 
better circumstances, but was now reduced to 
the most abject poverty. The queen and Ma- 
dame von Geldern had with their own hands 
knitted stockings for the children, and wished 
to deliver their gifts themselves, unknown to 
every one ; and I was to carry the parcel till 
they were near the house. On the way thither, 
we passed a small decayed building which 
looked mean and wretched ; for you must know 
that the village of Frederiksberg then looked 
very different from what it does at present. 
We dated then seventeen hundred and sixty- 
seven-; and now we are writing eighteen hun- 
dred and nineteen, and in these fifty-two years 
many changes have taken place. 

" At that time, Frederiksberg was inhabited 
only by peasants and poor people. The queen 
and Madame von Geldern were walking arm in 
arm at a little distance before me ; when, just 
as I came opposite to the wretched ruinous 
house, the door flew open, and out rushed, or 
rather seemed to be thrust, a young girl, with 
brown hair curling down her back. I was not 
in time to save her from falling, but I immedi- 
ately picked her up. She was bathed in tears 
and wrung her hands. In the house I heard a 
confused noise of rough voices, which sounded 
like fighting. The girl went to the door, which 
had been meanwhile shut again, and cried re- 
peatedly, • They are killing him ! O God ! they 
are killing him !' 

"You may easily conceive, man cher, what 
an impression this made upon me ; as I may 
say of myself, that, from my earliest infancy, I 
had a susceptibility to female beauty. And this 
little girl was a perfect beauty. I took her by 
the hand, and asked her who was in danger of 
being killed. 'It is my father,' cried she, 
weeping ; * they want to take him to prison for 
a debt of thirty dollars, and there is not a crea- 
ture who can assist him. O God! O God!' 
And again she wrung her hands in deep dee* 
pair. An idea that I might be able to procure 
assistance darted like lightning through my 
head. ' Tell them that I will bring them the 
money!' cried I, and without taking time for 
further explanation, away I ran after the queen 
and Madame von Geldern. 

" It was, as I said, in the summer of seven- 
teen hundred and sixty-seven. In the pre- 
ceding year, the king bad been traveling abroad, 
and her majesty had then already learned so 
much Danish that the language was not par- 
ticularly difficult to her. I could scarcely waif 
till I had come up to her, to make my report, 
which I distinctly remember concluded with 
the words— € The little girl is such a lovely 
creature, your majesty !' But I had scarcely 
uttered them, before I felt the blood mount to 
my cheeks, so that I durst scarcely raise my 
eyes to the queen and Madame von Geldern, 
who looked at me smiling. Tho latter whia- 
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nered something to her majesty, who, with an 
irresistible smile, replied, * And if even she 
were less handsome, still we must assist her.' 
Madame Ton Gcldern made some objections, 
probably rotative to the danger of approaching 
the scene of the tumult; for the queen replied she 
was not afraid that any one would harm them. 

" We turned hack, but, on the way, the scru- 
ples of Madame von Geldern proved victorious ; 
and tho queen gave me a small blue purse, or- 
dering me to take it to the poor man, hut to 
send the little girl to her. I flew back with my 
treasure, and found the girl still outside the 
door, weeping and striving to get into the house. 
I showed her the purse, and told her to run and 
thank the two ladies whom she would find further 
.up the road, hut could not prevail upon her to go ; 
Bhe was determined to get in to her father. 

" The noise in the house had meanwhile sub- 
sided ; the man had ceased to resist ; and when 
the door opened, he was preparing to accom- 
pany the officers of justice, who were to take 
him to prison. You may believe that this com- 
pliance was not obtained by fair means. In- 
deed he looked sadly mauled. The little girl 
threw herself weeping into his arms, while I 
stepped forward as mediator to purchase his 
freedom. But the officers were not satisfied 
with the payment of the debt ; they threatened 
to apprehend him for his illegal resistance. A 
page of seventeen, mon cher, had then experi- 
ence enough to know what ducats have the 
power to effect. A few pieces were sufficient 
to soothe the indignant emissaries of the law, 
and they left the house with a profusion of bows 
to the young gentleman, who, like Jupiter, had 
appeared in the very nick of time. 

44 Trust me, Augustus, I was as proud as a 
Jupiter ; so proud as even to forget that the 
queen was waiting in the road for me. I gazed 
at the girl, who was carefully wiping the blood 
from her father's wounded forehead, and 
thought of nothing but her, till the grateful in- 
quiries of the poor man brought roe to myself. 
Mon Dieu! how frightened I was! I could 
scarcely stammer out, 4 A lady of the court is 
waiting for you yonder; 1 and then dragged 
rather than led the young girl away with me* 
She was still bathed in tears when I brought 
her to the queen, who was walking impatiently 
to and fro. Her majesty took the purse with 
the remainder of its contents out of my hand, 
and gave K to the little girl, who, to express a 
gratitude for which she could not find words, 
fell at the queen's feet and kissed her robe. 
It was a real picture. Her brown hair fell 
down over her face like afiascade. The whole 
situation was one for a painter. How lovely 
she was ! It was Nature that directed all her 
motions, and Nature is the only instructor that 
knows the way to the heart !" 

" I am glad that you, who are accustomed to 
rate art so highly, nevertheless allow Nature 
a place in your good opinion. Poor Nature ! 
who has not the entree at court, and therefore 
must not daro to pass the Swiss* and show 
herself in the antechamber, and who has the 
same fate as Truth ! Alas ! they are both con- 
traband at court." 

44 In saying so, Augustus, you do injustice 
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both to roe and the court," replied the chamber- 
lain mildly and kindly ; though, as I felt at the* 
moment with shame, I had touched a tender 
chord and made a personal attack upon hiirp 
44 Nature and Truth have both the entree ; but 
I hey are rarely found anywhere, and conse- 
quently rarely seen at court. Nature and Truth 
arc even certain to make their fortune at court, 
like all rarities ; but, be it observed, only whea 
they present themselves in a noble form. To 
form I attach a value only in as far as it serves 
to indicate a noble soul ; for the best heart in 
an ignoble, disagreeable shape makes no one 
happy, any more than the best form without 
heart. But I go even so far as to maintain 
that a perfectly noble form is found only where 
there is a noble soul. I say a perfectly noble 
form. The mere appearance may deceive for 
a time, but it vanishes on close examination. 
Examine every form by the torch of Truth — at 
court or not at court — it is all one, for the same 
fundamental rules hold good for the whole 
world, mon chcr. But, for this, it is requisite 
that you should yourself be true and natural, 
and respect form according to its merit ; other* 
wise, you are guided by externals, and become 
either a despiser of form or an idolater of form ; 
and, in either case, fall a blind and credulous 
victim to one who is more cunning, be*you ever 
so cunning yourself. For right true is the ob- 
servation of Voltaire, On pent itre phis Jin qvht* 
autre, mais pas plus fin que tons Us autres." 

This was the' second defeat which I had sus- 
tained that afternoon. We were silent a few 
moments. The chamberlain then said, as, 
though nothing had interrupted' our conversa- 
tion. •« Have you ever heard of the pretty Lisette 
Calais ? I dare say not, though. Your father 
knew and admired her. That was the young 
girl I have been telling you about.' Her father 
was a goldsmith— the French goldsmith he 
was always called, though it was not himself 
but his father who came from France to this 
country. Her mother died very young. This 
accidental circumstance gave her life a totally 
different direction, and exercised at a later pe- 
riod an influence, which not only decided my 
fate, but, I will venture to say, affected even 
the course of political events. 

44 In this world of ours, things go on so 
strangely! Slight and unheeded occurrences 
form at last a torrent of events, which are 
mighty enough to uphold or to overthrow king- 
doms. We are too short-sighted, and perceive 
only the large streams, the striking incidents, 
which leave conspicuous traces behind them. 
Of the small, single drops which run past as 
every minute, we take no notice— and yet it is 
they that afterwards form the mighty stream! 
I have had abundant leisure to review even the 
most trivial incidents of my life ; and have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that* if the French gold- 
smith had not involved himself in a fight with 
the police, when they wanted to shut him up 
on account of a scurvy debt of thirty dollars, 
or, more correctly speaking, if young Liseue 
Calais had not been so handsome when the 
policemen thrust her out of doors to rid them- 
selves of her cries, at the moment I was pass- 
ing, many things in the world might perhaps 
have taken a different turn from what they did." 

The chamberlain ceased speaking. I fixed- 
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my eyes on him with an inquiring look, and he 
was evidently pleased that he had excited ray 
ouritisity. «v. 

" You are aware, Augustus — you have 
known me from your infancy, my friend — you 
are aware how talkative old people are, and I 
will therefore confess that tq me an attentive 
auditor is a welcome companion. I will relate 
to you part of my juvenile life. You may per- 
haps perceive in it nothing but an incoherent 
gallimaufry, one thing not being in necessary 
connection with another. But still, it contains 
truth and is no romance : for reality differs 
from fiction in this respect, that in the former 
we cannot always see the leading thread ; 
whereas in the latter we must constantly be 
able to follow it and perceive the necessary 
concatenation. I shall give you my recollec- 
tions as they occur to me ; but I must beg be- 
forehand for your charitable judgment, for I 
■shall not appear in them with the palm in my 
hand. You would perhaps be right if you were 
to call what I am going to tell you The Me- 
moirs of a Vain Man, for vanity has played a 
prominent part in my life. But you must not 
forget that, for a long time, it was almost the 
groundwork of my existence, and that I was 
born and bred to vanity." 

The chamberlain paused for a moment, and 
then proceeded. " I was born at Christians- 
burg, where my father was steward of the 
household to the consort of Christian VI., the 
then Queen Dowager Sophia Magdalena, after 
whom I was called Sophus. It was in the year 
seventeen hundred and fifty. King Frederick 
V. himself stood sponsor for me ; and this was 
one of my late mother's fondest recollections. 
At fourteen, I became page. Then commenced 
my official life, which lasted full five and thirty 
years. But this I must have told you more 
than once." 

The old man looked down before him, as if 
the recollections which he was about to call 
forth contained a source of painful emotions. 
So serious was the expression which over- 
spread his countenance, that my curiosity re- 
tired into the back- ground ; and I begged him 
to resorve the communication with which he 
had intended to favor me, if he thought it would 
affect him too painfully. 

" I thank you for your indulgence to an old 
man," replied he, with a friendly wave of the 
hand. " To-day is the twenty-ninth of Janu- 
ary. In old times, that was a day which was 
celebrated by the whole country — it was the 
birthday of King Christian VII. Now, it is 
forgotten, and nobody thinks more of it than 
of the birthday of Christian I. But this day 
awakens slumbering recollections in old ser- 
vants ; and those who witnessed the transac- 
tions in the month of January, seventeen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, will never forget it. 
That was certainly a melancholy time, but it 
is peculiar to age to dwelt without pain upon 
the recollections of youth : and even to lake 
pleasure, though they may be of a serious 
nature already, to make them still more dis- 
tressing. I will tell you why. We see the 
picture, without being able to recall the im- 
pressions which then harrowed our feelings. 
On the contrary, we regard the past with tho 
tranquillity which now pervades as ; and all 



that then darkened the prospect, time has sine* 
cleared away. There are advantages, you see, 
monfrere, attached to being old !" 

And I, who have such an especial dislike to 
get old and lament daily over departing time 
as over a lost friend, threw myself back on the 
window-seat, and contemplated the kind old 
man, who sat before me by his solitary hearth, 
surveying with a smile his past life, till I en- 
vied him the tranquillity which age had im- 
parted ; and at that moment felt most clearly 
that in every period of life there is a charm, 
which from a different point of view we are apt 
to overlook. I felt that gentleness and affec- 
tion are doubly fascinating when adorned with 
a wreath of silvery locks. There was some- 
thing almost celestial in the kindly smile of the 
old man. It is but natural, after all! for 
scarcely anything earthly is left in age ; which 
exhibits only purified love, and a source of no- 
ble feelings in endless succession, that have 
outlived time, and conquered the destroying 
power. Storms have battered the perishable 
tabernacle, and at length made it crazy 'and 
infirm. Their cold breath has spread itself 
around the heart. But it has proved stronger 
than the storm ; for that spark which God en- 
kindled, the world cannot extinguish. Sum- 
mer and autumn are long past ; the winter 01 
life is come. The bleeching hair and slowly 
circulating blood follow the eternal laws of Na- 
ture ; but in the heart the warm fount of love 
gushes forth unchanged. Autumn has not 
dried it up, winter has not been able to chain it 
with his frost : for the heart has an everlasting 
spring ! 

A few weeks afterwards, the old chamber- 
lain was no more, and the source of all my 
private information was closed by a gentle and 
quiet death. The particulars which he related 
to me that day were his last communications 
concerning a time which he taught me to know, 
with all its virtues and vices, and of which, but 
for him, I should have had a very imperfect 
conception. 

Of these, let my readers judge for themselves ? 



CHAPTER III. 



In one of the streets situated near the palace 
of Christiansburg, lived, many, many years ago, 
Colonel Held, who commanded one of the reg- 
iments of infantry, then in garrison* at Copen- 
hagen. This man was by no means what his 
name implies ;* on the contrary {entrc nous, be 
it said, courteous reader), be had the reputation 
of not being overstocked with courage. From 
what particular circumstances this inference 
was drawn I shall not pretend to say ; for he 
had served in the field and brought back with 
him a foreign order. The notion, nevertheless, 
was universally adopted, and, as far as I know, 
the colonel had never taken any step to con- 
fute it. He possessed, however, other quali- 
fications, which compensated for the defect. 
He was crafty, an adept at dissimulation, arro- 
gant where he could be so without risk, hum- 
ble when his interest required it. He was, 
moreover, a terror to his family, over which he 
played the tyrant, and a butt for the witticisms 
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by which his officers revenged the oppression 
and petty annoyances that he inflicted on 
them. 

After serving for some time out of the coun- 
try, he had returned to Denmark, to enrich it 
with the fruits of his experience. Happy Den- 
mark ! what a mass of abilities poured, for a 
long series of years, like a torrent, over thy fa- 
vored frontiers ! Soon afterwards, the colonel 
married a lady of a very ancient family, on 
whose influence he propped himself, without 
feeling the" slightest affection for her. She, on 
the other hand, was deeply in love with him, 
for be was an uncommonly handsome man ; 
and contrived, on his return to the capital, 
to ingratiate himself with the fair sex by his 
descriptions of battles, at which, perhaps, he 
had not even been present, and by the recital 
of danger's, which, probably, he had only read 
of in romances ; and the genuineness of these 
stories, like that of so many other things which 
come from abroad, was never questioned. 

The poor lady, after leading a miserable life 
with him, was released from an existence that 
had become absolutely intolerable, in giving 
birth to a daughter. Marshal Norden, one of 
the friends of his youth, called upon him the 
same day to condole with him. He found him, 
not overwhelmed with sorrow and remorse, as 
he expected, but in the highest spirits. " Here, 
man cher" said the colonel, taking, the infant 
from the cradle, " 1 present to you Miss von 
Held, who will become one of the queen's maids 
of honor, if the Almighty spares my life ; a 
countess — perhaps a princess — a Liegnitz, a 
Sayn, a Solms — who knows ! — perhaps a Wir- 
temberg!" 

This display of levity, at such a time, pro- 
duced an indefinable impression on the mind 
of the marshal. He glanced at the door, with- 
in which lay the lifeless body of the unfortu- 
nate lady, and began to doubt the sanity of the 
vain parent. " But your wife, man chcr" said 
he in a low tone, "your wife?" 

44 My wife is dead ! removed by the will of 
God ! I deplore her loss, after the happiest 
union ; but, as a good Christian, I bow in si- 
lence to the dispensation of Almighty Wisdom. 
She was happy on earth, and is now a saint in 
heaven." 

44 Your late wife, I hear, had spoken to mine 
about the education of your child. It made her 
very uneafcvin her last days, to think that death 
might pcrlraps separate her from her infant and 
prevent her from bringing it up herself. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that she even specified the ar- 
rangements which she wished to be made after 
her decease?" 

The marshal paused. " Dear soul !" exclaim- 
ed the colonel; "she thought of her death, 
though so unwilling to leave me. She told me 
so herself." 

44 Then you know that it was her wish that 
the child should be sent from home, to be 
brought up at her sister's in Jutland? She 
even gave my wife a long letter for her sister, 
containing details of the whole plan of educa- 
tion to he pursued. It is said to be an admira- 
ble composition. Yes, she was a real angel." 

44 My loss is incalculable," ejaculated the col- 
onel, lifting his eyes towards heaven, " and after 
such a happy marriage ! The infant shall be 



named Elisabeth, after my wife ; and she shall be 
brought up with the greatest care, under an af- 
fectionate father's personal direction." 

" But, man char, your late wife wished that' 
her sister. ..." 

44 Under an affectionate father's personal di- 
rection, and with constant regard to the wishes - 
of the deceased. Ab, my friend — my late wife 
and myself were like one soul, one spirit. It 
was indeed a happy marriage !" 

When little Elisabeth was six years old, it 
was thought right that she should have a play- 
fellow or two; and thenceforward, she and 
Norden's two children, a boy of nine, and a girl 
of seven, were almost every day together. 
This association had a beneficial influence on 
the colonel's little daughter, whose mind would 
otherwise have been entirely warped and dis- 
torted by her hare-brained father. When So- 
shus was fourteen, Elisabeth, who numbered 
eleven years, surveyed with pride and respect 
the page in his gold -laced coat and powdered 
hair : for the young courtier was — she felt con- 
vinced — her attached and faithful lover. The 
colonel was well aware of their growing fond- 
ness for each other, but a single word from him 
would suffice, he felt sure, to set all to rights ; 
and he often observed that it was useful for a 
young girl to get accustomed to attentions from 
the other sex. The Nordens never thought 
about the matter. They had long forgotten 
the colonel's vain dreams of ambition. 

About this time, an aunt, the widow of Privy- 
councillor Hclm8torff, proposed to the colo- 
nel to take his daughter under her care and ed 
ucate her. This lady, an elder cousin of Elisa- 
beth's mother, was a woman of the world, who 
had herself only an ailing daughter and an im- 
mense properly. The pro.spcct of inheriting her 
fortune, " in case things went on well, and God 
should be pleased to take her daughter," deci- 
ded the colonel to give his consent ; especially 
as, leading so free a life as he did, the child 
began to be an incumbrance to him. The only 
objection which occurred to him was that Elis- 
abeth would be deprived of the benefit of his 
profound knowledge of mankind, his directing 
counsel, and, above all, his daily lectures on 
decorum ; but this he soon contrived to conquer. 
For several years past, he had been engaged 
in collecting from a variety of books, pious and 
profane, all sorts of scraps, which he translated 
into bad French, and formed into a book, to 
which he gave the proud title of " Marines pour 
r Education (Tune Demoiselle ;" and the evening 
before his daughter was to set out with her 
aunt for Holstein, he called her to him, delivered 
the book to her with affected solemnity, and 
said, " You are now leaving yotur paternal home,, 
my child, hut in this little book you will find the 
affectionate advice of a father. It contains l Us 
ronseils d % un pere sage et lendrc.' Let me see 
that you do not forget what I have said to yon. 
Write to me ; but if you are in want of money, 
ask your aunt for it. Heads up, Elisabeth !" 
shoulders back ! That is not the deportment 
of one who is to be attached to the court. You. 
must learn to carry yourself with dignity. The 
first duty of a lady of honor is to carry herself 
upright, de se Unir — se tenir— upright, as I have 
said. Remember that the blood of the Held* 
flows in your veins. Your mother waa a 
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oness by birth, which you must always bear 
in mind in every action of your life. Shoulders 
a little more back ! You can write to me in 
French. It will be practice for you, and I shall 
be able to judge what progress you make. But 
always frank your letters, for order's sake." 

Elisabeth's eyes were fixed upon the floor. 
She thought more of the painful separation from 
the friends of her childhood than of the tedious 
admonitions of her father, which she had often 
heard before ; and when she entered the apart- 
ment of her gouvernante, she found Sophus 
and his sister, who were come to bid her a last 
adieu. Elisabeth was dissolved in tears at this 
parting interview. She concerted' a regular 
correspondence with her young friend, of course 
more upon her brother's than her own account, 
and could scarcely tear herself from her em- 
braces. Sophus already felt the pressure of 
his golden chains. Obliged to be back at the 
palace by a certain time, love was forced to 
yield to duty. Vowing everlasting constancy 
to Elisabeth, he pressed her hand to his heart, 
and hurried away. 

It was his first love ; and let no one presume 
to sneer at it because he was only fourteen ! I 
can assure you, my dear reader, that a heart of 
fourteen is susceptible of a flame as ardent as 
one of twenty. 

Next day, Elisabeth set out for Holstein to be 
eduoated, and to dream of Sophus ; and Sophus 
was left behind, page at Christiansburg, to 
dream of Elisabeth. 

Though time gradually softened the colors of 
this youthful passion, he still dwelt frequently 
and not without a throbbing heart on Elisabeth's 
light blue eyes, her flaxen hair, and rosy cheeks : 
and whenever he thought of them* his own 
glowed like fire. 

Among the pages, there was a youth named 
Eichfeldt, over whose birth hung a veil of mys- 
tery. It was given out that he was the son of 
the brother of a Colonel Eichfeldt, who had died 
abroad. He was named after the colonel, who 
had procured him his place, in which he expe- 
rienced many vexations, because nobody credit- 
ed his alleged descent ; for it was universally 
believed that the colonel never had a brother : 
hence the youth was exposed to the inces- 
sant gibes of his comrades. These, it is true, 
were called forth in general by his own haughty 
and overbearing spirit, and the disposition which 
he manifested on all occasions to domineer, and 
to exalt himself at the expense of others. The 
gooifc-natured Sophus always took the part of 
the slender and weakly youth, and protected 
him to the utmost of his power. He even took 
him with him to Colonel Held's; but, as he 
scarcely ever went thither without raising strife 
and quarrels among the children, and at last even 
sought to prejudice Elisabeth against Sophus, 
and with thiaview told egregious lies concern- 
ing him, the friendship between them gradually 
cooled, and soon degenerated into a rivalship 
founded on mutual and decided aversion. This 
feeling displayed itself in the merest trifles ; but 
Sophus uniformly came off conqueror : he rode 
better, danced better^ fenced better, spoke 
French better, looked better—the only thing in 
which Eichfeldt surpassed him was firing at a 
mark. This single advantage, however, blind- 
ed Sophus to his own superiority ; and to such 



a degree did it make him envy Eichfeldt, that 
ho almost hated him for it ; which Bis rival 
duly repaid with continual sneers, as soon a* 
he discovered the vulnerable side of Norden's 
vanity. 

In spite of all the efforts made by the gov- 
ernor of the pages to conquer this mutual aver- 
sion, it continued to increase by daily collision, 
and soon produced scandalous scenes. As the 
temper of Sophus was the more fiery of the two, 
he at last forget himself to such a degree that a 
proposal for his dismission was submitted to the 
king. 

In this dilemma he implored the protection 
of the queen, who obtained his pardon ; and ho 
got off with a severe reprimand. 

In the evening of the day on which the affair 
was adjusted, a masked ball took place at court 
in the magnificent hall of state which occupied 
the entire wing opposite the royal library. The 
walls were covered with costly tapestry, repre- 
senting the adventures of Telemachus, and 
adorned with large paintings of national subjects, 
in gilt frames, while pieces of sculpture were 
ranged around. A broad gallery, supported by 
forty-four gilt corinthian pillars, was filled with 
spectators ; who surveyed in silent amazement 
a world, from the sight of which they were at 
other times excluded. The many superb dresses, 
the numerous processions, the diversified quad- 
rilles, the long-studied national dances in the 
national costume, lighted by twelve crystal 
chandeliers of colossal dimensions and twenty- 
two large candelabra of Bohemian glass, beslues 
an infinite number of lamps and girandoles, 
formed a whole characteristic of a period when 
pomp triumphed o«r taste, and depressed it by 
a profusion of goJB and gaudincss which we 
shall never behold again. 

The present age, nevertheless, is not out- 
done by the past. The same walls again contain 
a royal hall, which attests that splendor and 
taste may be combined : it is a grand and vast 
temple of Danish hospitality, which the king 
has again opened to his people. The royal 
power no longer strikes awe, as formerly, by 
•borrowed pomp within guarded barriers ; but 
imposes far more by personal majesty and 
gracious condescension ; and, when the king 
moves among the dense assemblage which his 
benignity has collected around him, he is pene- 
trated with the same conviction as the meanest 
of his subjects, that reverence, love, and confi- 
dence, form a triple rampart to encompass him, 
as the hearts in the arms of Denmark are en- 
compassed by lions. 

Ou this occasion, the queen's quadrille was 
the most striking. It represented the entry of 
a Tartar princess, and exhibited an extraordi- 
nary mixture of Chinese, Indian, and Turkish, 
dresses. Sovereigns have for ages shown a 
fondness for resigning the purple on certain oc- 
casions to some subordinate personage, and 
disguising themselves in the garb of a lowlier 
estate. Whether Jupiter first brought up thia 
fashion I know not ; but we are told that he 
sometimes left the subaltern gods to play the 
dcu* maximxu, while he himself assumed the 
subordinate part of an attendant. 

On the evening in question, the qneen relin- 
quished the seat in the gilt palanquin to Madame 
von Geldern, who looked perfectly <KSaaS4&*\fe 
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a drees glistening with the crown jewels, and a 
-crimson velvet turban, in which a large crescent 
of brilliants flashed and sparkled. 

But the most magnificent in point of costume, 
•and eclipsing all the other courtiers, was the 
wealthy and profuse Count Tannenberg, an el- 
! derly nobleman, who cut a great figure as well 
at court as in the city, and was considered by 
all parties an important personage, not only on 
account of his opulence and extensive posses- 
sions in Holstein, but also for the high antiquity 
of his nobility, his proud and ambitious charac- 
ter, and the part which he had acted a few 
years previously at a foreign court/ From top 
to toe, the count was cased, as it were, in jew- 
els. His turban, his kaftan, his girdle, his boots, 
all glittered with jewels, gold brocade, and 

E earls. His arms were costly Turkish, which 
is ancestors had either won in war, or receiv- 
ed as presents from eastern monarchs. 

But amidst alt this aristocratic splendor, 
were to be seen here and there simple, nay, 
almost shabby dresses, and soiled dominos, 
that did not always keep in the background 
with the modesty which their exterior seemed 
to require. These were smugglers, as the 
pages called them, who regarded the risk of 
being turned out as less than nothing, and 
whose presence was sanctioned, in some meas- 
ure, by the practice of furnishing most of the 
authorities with a number of tickets for distri- 
bution, which were not always disposed of 
with the prudence trjfct might have been ex- 
pected. Upon these smugglers, the pages 
played off all sorts of tricks : but not without 
a certain degree or caution, as it sometimes 
happened that persons of distinction occasion- 
ally concealed their dress for a time under a 
nuggler's domino. 

Sophus had entered the hall in a dejected 
mood, and with a throbbing heart ; fancying 
that his offence and its punishment must have 
excited notice at court, and that the eyes of 
all the masks were fixed upon the pardoned 
page. It seemed as if his victorious antagonist 
had the same idea ; for, every time he passed 
bim, he cast on him a scornful and triumphant 
look. The pages and lackeys were the only 
unmasked persons in this world of disguises ; 
hut for that reason nobody noticed them, the 
attention of all being engrossed by the masked 
participators in the entertainment. With ruf- 
fled temper, Sophus slunk aside, ar.d concealed 
himself behind one of the large gold-fringed 
curtains, whither no looks either of contempt 
or pity could pursue him. 

The numerous orchestra, and voices laugh- 
. ing and talking in various languages, formed a 
confused chaos of sound, which rushed past his 
ears without interrupting his reflections ; some- 
what like the roar of a waterfall, when it 
plunges foaming into the abyss, and produces 
alternately a whispering, a shrill, and a dron- 
ing sound. But he was not the only one by 
whom the confusion passed unheeded. Close 
to him stood a lady, who took no part in the 
amusements of the ball. Leaning with her 
•boulder against the pillar just before Sophus, 
supporting the gallery overhead, she waved 
her fan, in that position, with a uniformity 
which denotes that the mind is far away from 
the spot where the body happens to be. She 



bad come from the queen's quadrille. Her 
fancy dress was a mixture of the costume of a 
lady of quality and a peasant girl, of Indiai 
and European luxury. A black half mask 
was lost in thick trimmings of black blonde, 
which completely concealed the lower part of 
the face and the neck. A gentleman, in the 
costume of a Russian boyar, passed her sev- 
eral times and looked steadfastly at her, ap- 
parently unnoticed. As little attention did she 
seem to pay, when he placed himself by her side, 
and strove to penetrate the black blonde with his 
piercing eyes. His dress was of such costly 
materials, and made with such care, that there 
could be' no doubt it belonged, or had once be- 
longed, to a Russian kntes. After surveyi&f 
her for some time, he approached a step nearer, 
and said in a whisper, " Bon toir y MathiUeF 

The sound of that name, to Sophus the dear- 
est in the world next to Elisabeth, awoke him 
from his meditations. Doubtful whether he 
ought to make known his proximity at the 
moment, he did not stir from the spot ; and, in 
a few minutes, it was too late for him to quit 
his hiding-plaee without exciting a suspicion 
that he had been listening to a conversation 
which did not concern him. 

On the lady, also, the sound of that name fail- 
ed not to produce its effect. An involuntary 
movement betrayed a feeling nearly akin to fright ; 
and, raising herself from the reclining position 
which she had assumed against the pillar, she 
shook her head, and would have retired ; but 
the boyar would not suffer the interview to be 
so suddenly broken off. Before she could take 
more than a step, he seized her hand, and, with 
his ringer, traced a letter upon the palm. 
Again the lady shook her head. The boyar 
held her hand in his, and seemed to be en- 
deavoring to ascertain whether she wore a 
ring beneath her rose-colored glove. The lady 
withdrew her hand ; but in the movement, 
dropped her fan. The boyar hastily picked ft 
up, half expanded it, and delivered it to her 
with a low bow, saying, " Non, jc ne me tramp 
pas ! Cest bien vous." 

The positive tone in which these words were 
uttered induced the lady to look around ; and 
having satisfied herself that nobody was no- 
ticing them, she replied in an agitated voice, 
which sounded fainter through the mask, 
" Eh bien, rest mot. Et puis ?" 

The boyar gazed steadfastly at her; his 
eyes, it is to be presumed, were not wantinf 
in expression, notwithstanding the mask which 
covered his face ; for the lady held down her 
head to avoid their scrutiny, and plucked at her 
belt with such force as to detach the clasp, 
which fell to the floor. 

"You did not expect to see me here V con- 
tinued the boyar in French. •« Ah, Mathilde. 
take off the ban that exiles me fram your pres- 
ence ! If you but knew how miserable you 
make me !" 

" This familiarity, count " 

44 Forgive me ! the heart knows but little of 
the laws of etiquette. I thought of nothing hot 
the happiness of seeing you again. I arrived 
but a few hours since, just in time to acquaint 
the marshal of the court with my return. I 
have sought you with throbbing heart in this 
motley assemblage, which interests me oary 
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because it cloaks the happy moment, which 
I should not otherwise have enjoyed. Oh, 
"with what anxiety have I sought you V 

•• Wherefore tRis warm language, count 1" 
said the lady, who was gradually recovering 
her self-possession, in the same ratio that the, 
boyar seemed to be lo8ing his. 4 * How often 
have 1 nut told you that it neither becomes you 
to seek me, nor me to listen to you ! It is cer- 
tainly flattering that you should hold such lang- 
uage at the expense of so many ladios who 
have not deserved your slights ; — but still " 

" Why doubt a sincerity, which nothing jus- 
tifies you in distrusting? But you do not 
doubt — you cannot doubt ! — you would not be a 
woman if you were not capable of distinguish- 
ing between a transient intoxication and a pro- 
found passion, which must either conquer or — 
annihilate me." 

** This pathos is hateful to me, count, as you 
well know. The turban which Madame von 
Geldern wears this evening is extremely ele- 
gant. Do you not think it becomes her admi- 
rably !" 

This question was put in a playful, almost 
jeering tone, which formed a (Striking contrast 
to the expression of her first replies. The 
boyar also changed his tone ; and, in accents 
betraying somewhat of painful excitement, an- 
swered, *• Madame von Geldern ! You are but 
too well aware how indifferent Madame von 
Geldern is to me. She has hit upon her proper 
character this evening. She is like a sultana.... 
There was a time," resumed he, in his former 
insinuating tone, " there was a time, when I 
had not learned what love was, when. . . ." 

" There was a time," said she, interrupting 
him, " when other ears than mine heard these 
same amorous complaints. And there was a 
time when the passion of Monsieur le Comte 
for Madame von Geldern manifested itself with 
a violence, so universally known, that it is un- 
generous of you to pretend to deny it." 

At the word violence y the boyar started. The 
lady raised her head with the confidence felt by 
a combatant after a well applied blow inflicted 
en his antagonist. The boyar was silent ; but, 
during this pause, the large pearls which deco- 
rated his girdle might be heard dropping one 
after another upon the floor. He had broken 
the thread which fastened them together by 
thrusting his clenched fist into the sash. The 
lady made a movement as to retire, and turned 
away from him. But he laid hold of the veil 
that hung from her Italian hat, which was 
adorned with Indian feathers and a pin termi- 
nating in a humming-bird. Striving to with- 
draw the veil from his hand, she said, "This 
rendezvous has lasted long enough to excite 
notice. I must request you to put an end to 
it." 

** And if it excited the notice of the whole 
world — Oh, why will you abuse your power 
over me to drive me mad ! How have I deserv- 
ed the cruelty with which you treat me 1 No, 
you dissemble ; it cannot be otherwise. Is it 
not so, Mathilde 7 You are dissembling 1" 

•* Is it possible that this man can still doubt 
my feelings V* exclaimed the lady, in a voice 
that left him no room to donbt lor a moment 
that he was discarded for ever. The boyar 
started back a step. Then, stretching forth his 
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hand, he seized hers witli such force, that her 
fan was broken with an audible snap. 

" 1 must speak with you — I u»/{ speak with 
you — now ! — this very moment !" said he, with 
a vehemence which scarcely permitted him to 
moderate his voice. The lady Btood • still in 
affright, and made a repulsive jesture with her 
hand. The little humming-bird on her hat 
trembled in its feathery bed, and she dropped 
the broken fan. This time, the boyar did not 
stoop for it ; but kicked it aside under the cur- 
tain which concealed Sophus. But, as if this 
violation of decorum had brought him to his re- 
collection, he bowed to the lady, and said aloud 
in a courteous tone, " Madame, your arm !" — 
when, without resistance the lady took his arm, 
and he led her away. Sophus saw them pro- 
ceed right across the hall ; and stooped to pick 
up the ill-used fan. Before he could raise him- 
<eelf and look round, both bad disappeared in the 
concourse. 

A quadrille of Bohemian miners, with their 
musicians, had meanwhile entered the hall. 
It was composed of ladies and gentlemen of the 
corpn diplomatique, who executed a Bohemian 
national dance, accompanied by Bohemian mu- 
sicians ; whose simple and plaintive instru- 
ments produced a singular effect, alternating 
as they did with the noisy dances performed 
by the orchestra. It was an absolute novelty ; 
the Bohemians had never yet been heard in 
Copenhagen. They were on a professional 
tour, and Count Kerwitz, t}c prodigal Austrian 
minister, had brought them from Hamburg and 
engaged them fur this occasion. All thronged 
around to see and hear them, and the crowd 
prevented Sophus for some time from following 
the boyar and the lady, who had been led away 
by him against her will. Forgetting the cause 
which induced him to hide himself, he pushed 
aside the curtain with the fan, to look after his 
late neighbors. They were not to be seen. A 
clown, who was following a little peasant-girl 
and terrifying her with his hideous grimaces, 
was standing close to him. The clown's back 
was turned towards Sophus. The girl slipped 
nimbly behind the curtain, which the page in 
voluntarily let go, and it enclosed them both, 
in the deep embrasure of the window. 

" Oh sir," said the peasant-girl, almost weep- 
ing, and with a voice which betrayed her agi- 
tation, "save me from that white fellow, who 
has been following me about all the evening ! 
I am so frightened ! Oh ! how I wish I had 
never come here !" 

At the last words, she was near bursting into 
tears, and raised her handkerchief to her eyes, 
but, being prevented from using it by her mask, 
she pulled it off and buried her face in the hand- 
kerchief. It was a little peasant girl, in the 
Secland costume. Several brown curly tresses 
struggled from beneath the fillet which bound 
her hair. Her slender figure betrayed extreme 
youth ; her hand was small and delicate, but 
she had no gloves. By this deficiency the 
knowing page immediately recognized her as a 
smuggler ; and with an assurance which would 
have done honor even to that model of pages, 
the immortal Cherubin in the marriage of Figa- 
ro who is bold towards Fancbettc beiause she 
is of his own age, and steals from her without 
ceremony all the kisses which U&a ^hiv^ 
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Susanne refuses him when he begs for them — 
with the same assurance, Sophua bent over 
the little peasant-girl, and endeavored to re- 
» move her hands from her face, saying, " Don't 

be afraid ; / will protect you !" 

But the little peasant-girl was rendered still 
more inconsolable by these consolatory words ; 
which produced the eflecf upon her which sym- 
pathy usually docs upon nervous persons. It 
brought the feeling of her distress to a crisis ; 
and she sobbed and pressed the handkerchief 
still closer to her eyes. 

Sophus took her mask, which was hanging 
to the handkerchief, and, clapping it over her 
hands, said, *• Let me put on the dead mask 
again ! It will not so entirely conceal you 
from me as the living one ! I shall at least be 
able to get a sight of your pretty eyes"*' 

She saw not the self-complacent smile with 
which Sophus accompanied this compliment, 
for the handkerchief and both her hands still 
covered her face ; hut she ceased weeping. 
This made him still bolder. He pressed his 
lips for a moment to ber hand, and said, •• Is 
, there nothing that can remove this charming 
covering from your eyes!" 

This was his first essay in courtship. What 
- wonder then that he should himself be fright- 
ened at his hardihood, when he perceived her 
fears !, She started as if she had been bitten 
by a serpent, lying in ambush beneath a clump 
of flowers, which she had approached in full 
confidence ; her hands quitted her face, and 
her head was upraised. But when she saw 
who it was that had kissed her, she was more 
alarmed than ever, and when she said, " How 
unkind, how cruel ! I should not have expect- 
i ed it from you" his cheeks were suffused with 
shame, and he was obliged to turn his face 
from the angry gaze cast upon him by a pair of 
large hazel eyes. 

" No/' she repeated, " I should not have ex- 
pected it from you I I was so glad when I saw 
you ! I really think I should have fainted, if I 
had not perceived your face behind the curtain. 
I knew you again immediately. Those to 
whom one owes so much, one does not easily 
forget." 

Her voice, while she thus spoke, no longer 
/indicated any feeling of anger ; and when So- 
phus ventured to raise his eyes, they encoun- 
tered a face all gentleness and kindness, at that 
moment suffused with a crimson flush. It was 
now her turn to cast down her eyes, and that 
of Sophus to gaze on her ; and well did he avail 
himself of the advantage. 

"And you! did you know me again 1" she 
timidly inquired, half raising her eyes from the 
ioor. " No, of course you did not— especially 
among all these grand and richly dressed la- 
dies." 

" When I saw your face, I knew you instantly, 
but certainly not before," replied Sophus. " I 
should have known you again if 1 had even 
seen you dancing with the king. Do you sup- 
pose me so forgetful ? Depend upon it, I have 
often thought of you." 

44 Indeed !" said the little peasant-girl, in a 
tone and with a look of delight. "Nothing 
pleased me more in coming here than to think 
that I mij^ht chance to see you. Now, I don't 
repent coming. Just before, I was considering 



how to get away ; but now I would not go for 

everything in the world." 

"And that really on my account!** said 
Sophus, attempting to kiss her hand. " I know 
not how to thank you !** — 

"If you talk in that manner, I am sure I shall 
not stay, " cried she. " How can you be so 
tiresome !" 

It was little Lisette Calais, the daughter of 
the French goldsmith, whom Sophus had res- 
cued, about a year and a half before, from the 
iron grasp of justice. Her distress and ber 
beauty had then made a powerful impression 
upon him ; now, her delight and her beauty 
made a still stronger. He had often thought 
of her and forgotten her again.' For this be 
now silently reproached himself, and at the 
same time felt convinced that he should never 
forget her again. 

One of the queen's servants, for whom ber 
father worked, had given them tickets, on con- 
dition that they should retire before the signal 
for unmasking was given. Her father had ac- 
companied her in a domino. While making her 
dress, she thought at every stitch what a pleas- 
ure it would be if she should obtain a sight of 
Sophus, It had never occurred to ber that he 
would not be masked. She was sure that she 
should know him, let him, be dressed as he 
might. But when she am ved at the wide stair- 
case, where sentinels were posted with muskets 
on their shoulders, her courage failed her; and 
she would fain have turned back if she had dared 
to say so to her father. Bui she was afraid to 
speak loud, and old Calais was rather hard of 
hearing. When they had passed the sentries, 
and guards, and footmen, and entered the great 
hall of state, where thousands of lamps shed a 
light surpassing that of day, and saw the mass 
of heads in the gallery, and the multitude of 
splendid masks and dresses thronging and 
crowding one another, they all looked to her 
like kings and queens, and she durst scarcely 
stir a step ; so that she, was jostled and shoved 
first one way, then another, till she was separa- 
ted from her father, who lost on this occasion 
one sleeve of his domino, which she bad con- 
vulsively grasped. But the sleeve was not lost ; 
she had it safe in her pocket. At last, she was 
nearly thrown into the arms of a clown, who 
followed ber like her shadow ; till she discover- 
ed Sophus, and contrived to slip away from the 
odious fellow, with his red eyes and frightful 
grimaces. Now, she was no longer alarmed ; 
now, she was protected ; now, she could ven- 
ture to peep from behind the curtains, and enjoy 
the sight of the busy throng. Before, she bad 
not been able to see anything for the abomina- 
ble mask which had like to have blinded and 
stifled her. 

Sophus listened to this long account with in- 
creasing interest. He learned that her condi- 
tion was now comfortable. The queen patron- 
ized her father. " To her majesty he owed b» 
prosperity, but his liberation to Sophus." This 
distinction was extremely gratifying ; and he 
blessed the queen in his heart for this new proof 
of the extentof her beneficence, and the ma- 
ternal feeling which prompted her to assist the 
unfortunate. He learned also where she lived, 
and that the pretty Lisette would oafe no pp 
ticuiar objection to see him again. 
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During this conversation, Lisette peeped be- 
tween the curtains and admired the magnificent 
dresses of the ladies and gentlemen. All at 
once, she paused and turned red as fire. ** My 
poor father is certainly looking tor me," said she, 
unconsciously squeezing the mask together with 
her hands. *' He is looking about him, anxious 
to know what has become of me." 

In the centre of the hail, between two quad- 
rilles, there was a vacant space, in the centre 
of which stood a figure, that it was scarcely 
possible to Iwok at without laughing. It was a 
man in a black domino, one sleeve of which was 
wanting, and a light green coat of coarse cloth 
was exposed by the deficiency. He had on his 
head a powdered wig with very large curls, 
probably belonging to the wardrobeof a private 
theatre. The mask, which covered part of the 
wig and hung down over the neck — such were 
lis dimensions — was one of the ordinary carica- 
ture masks which express nothing ; and as 
the eyes of the mask were upon the cheeks of 
the wearer, he was obliged to hold back his 
bead in order to see through them. 

It was but too evident that this figure was a 
smuggler, and, in consequence, the pages did 
not spare him. Without his perceiving it, they 
■ had pinned up the skirt of his domino behind, 
so that a pair of corduroy inexpressibles, which 
had certainly seen several winters, unluckily 
exhibited themselves. Some of the bystanders 
bad already begun to, remark this forlorn indi- 
vidual, as he anxiously looked round after his 
missing daughter, twirling the while in his la- 
bor-hardened hands a coarse cocked hai with 
light red linen lining. Indeed no one could have 
expected to find such a figure at a masked ball 
in the palace of the sovereign of Denmark, 
though it was given for the nine favored ranks of 
the privileged class. 

When Lisette left home, her father's dress 
had not struck her as absurd. Now that she 
beheld him among people of quality, while she 
herself was standing in her neat attire besides 
8ophus in his gold-laced coat, she felt humbled 
and unhappy. Sophus recognised old Calais by 
the deficient sleeve. He too could not help 
laughing at this extraordinary figure ; but his 
natural tact taught him what must be Lisette's 
- sensations at that moment, and he puzzled his 
brains to devise means for extricating the old 
man from his embarrassing situation. 

44 Oh, that we were far from this place !" 
ejaculated Lisette, with a deep sigh. " Would 
1 that we had never come hither ! No, I will 
not wish that either ; but now, I would give all 
the world that we were at home again, in our 
own humble room — the place fittest for us," she 
added in a voice scarcely audible. " Look— only 
look !" 

At this moment, two young gentlemen were 
accosting the old man, who was bowing with 
% profound respect almost to the floor. Eichfcldt 
stood by and laughed. The gentlemen too 
laughed aloud. Notwithstanding the noise of 
the dancers and the music, the sound of this 
laughter penetrated behind the great curtain. 
Sophus soon decided how to act. In a few 
words, he instructed -Lisette what she was to 
do. Pushing aside the curtain, he left the em- 
brasure unobserved, while Lisette followed, 
holding the mask to her face. Sophus passed 



on close to the old man, without looking at him * 
Lisette seized his arm and led him away. The 
old man, fearful that the remaining sleeve might 
experience the melancholy fate of the other, 
accompanied his daughter. Concern about the 
borrowed domino conquered his profound res- 
pect for the two merry gentlemen. They pro- 
ceeded unnoticed by any one to the door leading 
from the hall : where Lisette paused to put her 
father's dress a little to rights, and remove the 
bows and ribbons with which the pages had 
tricked it out. Sophus then conducted them to 
a private staircase and passage, leading to the 
vestibule, whence they could retire without ex- 
citing observation. The old man bowed low 
to the smart gold-laced young gentleman who 
did him so much honor ; while Lisette extend- 
ed her hand to him, whispering, " You have de- 
livered me for the third time." But, as if she 
repented what she had done, she suddenly with- 
drew her hand, and followed her father, who was 
already descending the stairs. 

When Sophus re-entered the hall, the first 
object that met his eye was the boyar, who 
still held the arm of the lady within his own. 
He took a few rapid steps to approach them 
when they next came in sight ; but suddenly 
stopped and faced about, saying to himself, with 
the self-conceit of a practised man of the world, 
* 4 What should I care about the adventures of 
others ? I have enough to do to attend to my 
own. I will step and see if my pretty Lisette 
gets away unmolested." 

At that moment, however, the boyar — at 
least so it seemed to him — detained with force 
the arm of the lady, who strove to disengage it. 
Without noticing him, they were approaching 
the spot where he stood. Sophus slipped aside. 
The curtain of a private corridor took him under 
its protection. 

The lady suddenly stood still, and forcibly 
withdrew her arm from that of the boyar, say- 
ing, " Leave me, count, or I will call for help. 
I am tired of your impudence." 

" Fair Mathilde." rejoined the boyar, in an 
angry and sarcastic tone, " remove this cruel 
mask. Your heart is made for love, and love 
alone." 

44 Or for contempt !" said the lady, with an 
emphasis which attested a high degree of aver- 
sion. 

44 Eh bien, toil done ! Hate for a week to 
come, if it is necessary for your happiness. 
But at the expiration of that term, I shall have 
the honor to pay you my humble respects." 
He still grasped a corner of her veil. 

44 1 decline your visit count. Nor can I con- 
ceive whence I derive the patience I have 
shown this evening." 

44 Ecoutes y Mathildc! Let us understand 
each other. I am not accustomed to sigh so 
long in vain. Be reasonable ! It is for your 
own interest." 

44 This is not to be borne ! Let go my veil, 
or — " She made a movement as if to loosen 
it from her head. 4 » Leave me instantly, or I 
will beseech the king to protect me from such 
excessive insolence." 

Letting go the veil, the boyar hastily laid his 
hand upon her arm. 4( Parians plus bos, s'il 
vous plait" said he. •* No threats, let me en- 
treat. Permit me to come more directly v»>i&». 
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point than I am accustomed to do. You com- 
pel mc to it by this obstinate cruelty. You 
have not always been so cruel. There was a 
time — you force mo to remind you of it — when 
you threw away your doll to play with hearts ! 
.There was a time, when you were not so cruel. 
It is a forgotten story. Few arc acquainted 
with it, artd you can rely on their silence. 
Colonel Eichfeldt, who lent his name to conceal 
the consequences, is discreet. Your position 
authorizes high expectations, and your repu- 
tation is — unblemished. You cannot but wish 
that it should continue so." 

•• My patience is now at an end, count !'• said 
the lady, in a firm voice, but which had almost 
lost its former tone. 

" I know, countess, what a delicate thing is 
the honor of a female. I beg you to rely upon 
me. and permit me in return to rely upon your 
kindness." He gazed at her for some momenta, 
and then said, " Countess, I am content to be 
your friend, if I must not entertain the slightest 
hope of becoming your lover. s If I could only 
depend on your friendship ! I desire not that 
you should openly separate from your party ; 
but I wish you in secret to join mine, and serve 
it sincerely. You must choose between the 
favor of my empress and my enmity. You 
must choose, for neutral you can remain no 
longer. Determine, and you shall not hear 
another word about love from me, since my 
person is so unfortunate as to incur your dis- 
like. I will not take yon by surprise. I allow 
you a week to consider of your choice. I shall 
then have the honor to pay my humble respects 
to your ladyship." 

These last words ho uttered almost alond, at 
the same time bowing deeply as he quitted her ; 
while the lady leant against the curtain which 
concealed Soph us, unaware what it was that 
supported and prevented her from sinking. He 
perceived through the curtain that her chin and 
neck, which had just before been crimsoned by 
the violent agitation of the blood, all at once 
turned pale as death. But, suddenly muster- 
ing her strength, she proudly raised herself 
and left the hall. Sophus hastened after her, 
unconscious why he did so ; and in the vestibule 
to the hall, saw her sink upon a chair, and make 
a movement to take the mask from her face : a 
troop of officious attendants of both sexes sur- 
rounded her, complaining of the intolerable heat 
in the hall. At this moment, a loud flourish of 
trumpets in the orchestra gave the signal for 
unmasking. With the last effort of her faint- 
ing strength, the lady rose from the chair ; and, 
declining all assistance, pressed the mask more 
closely to her face. Sophus strove to approach 
her, but was hurried along by a troop of fugi- 
tive smugglers, who durst not take off their 
masks. The curious pages followed to enjoy 
their embarrassment, and thereby increased the 
confusion of the flight. By this crowd the lady 
was borne along, and Sophus thrown face to 
face with the boyar, who was just going 
away, probably because he had observed the 
hasty retreat of the countess. Both returned 
to the hall ; and Sophus saw him a moment 
afterward* unmasked, paying his compliments 
to the king with the most profound demonstra- 
tions of respect. For the dark-haired man, in 
Abe costume of a boyar, with prominent cheek- 



bones, broad forehead, snub nose, and small 
rolling eyes, was no other than the Rossiaa 
minister, General Pilzonoff, who had just re- 
turned to Copenhagen, after an absence of 
some months. 

Count Pilzonoff was universally reputed to 
be a listless ally, but an active and dangerous 
enemy ; perhaps justice was not done him in 
regard to the first point. Thus much, howev- 
er, is certain — that he was not over delicate in 
the choice of means for compassing his ends ; 
and that he showed an obstinacy which was 
deemed unconquerable. In social life, he dis- 
played no great polish, but all the more assu- 
rance. In his attentions to ladies, he was rough, 
and an unwelcome suitor to those to wham 
he thought fit to pay his court. Immediately 
after his first arrival in Copenhagen, be fell ia 
love with Madame von Geldern ; but, as as* 
continued insensible to his sighs, be vowed 
mortal enmity to her, and carried hia hatred so 
far as to attack in the street a gentleman whom 
be suspected of standing in the way of his views, 
and strike him with his cane. The spirit ef 
the times protected the ambassador who at 
grossly abused his position, and he went as- 
punished. But at court, hia conduct excited 
universal indignation. He was overwaekeed 
with epigrams and allusions to his vsgfasf pas- 
sion ; and, to avoid the storm, left Copenha- 
gen for some months and weat to Petersburg. 
It was currently reported that the late aatocrat 
of all the Kussias had often treated the eaaat 
in the same manner ; and endeavored with his 
imperial hand to instill into him the rudisieots 
of civilization. Buttho pains which he teok 
for that purpose seemed to have been thaawa 
away. % 

From Madame von Geldern, Pifoonoff's ha- 
tred extended to the queen ; and, as there wets 
not only two principal parties at court, but also 
two diplomatic parties, to which* every one at- 
tached himself more or less, the Russian mis- 
ister headed the anti-English party, and labored 
on every occasion to thwart the queen. Tas 
Russian envoy, Monsieur von Solder, who bad 
come to Copenhagen on a special raitsioa, Is 
adjust some disputes respecting HoUteia, ob- 
served, on this occasion, a neutrality which 
gave great probability to-the report that it wat 
a concerted matter; that he might have it is 
his power to render more efficient support lo 
the ambassador, by means of such advaatafSf 
as could be secured under the mask ef ats- 
trality. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A whole year had elapsed ; and Sophos, vt» 
in the interval had frequently called to see old 
Calais, of course on account of the pretxv 
Lisette, bad almost forgotten Elisabeth; aai 
when his sister, who was at a celebrated stead 
in Hamburg, wrote to him that Elisabeth w» 
about to return to Copenhagen, he wat sor- 
prised by the discovery that for a whole jctf 
he had not once thought of his boyish nan* 
Elisabeth's image again stood before him; asi 
he adorned it with all possible charms, as if * 
make amends for his injustice ; but they we* 
charms which he borrowed from f jjfno 
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'This proceeding, of which ho himself became 
gradually aware, often im|>ell«;d him to change 
the direction of his steps, almost without being 
oonacuHJS of it ; so that afur setting out with 
the intention of paying a visit to Colonel Held, 
at whose house he had not called lor a long 
time, he found himself in a totally d inherent 
quarter of the city, near the humble dwelling 
of old Calais*, situated in one of those narrow 
thoroughfares where it is dark mui;li sooner 
than in the broad light streets about the palace. 

The jingle of the bell he rang accorded with 
the small habitation, the low doom ay, and 
dark ground-door. An old maid, the aunt of 
Lisette, opened the door ; and, poking out 
her head, cautiously held the door with her 
knee to prevent it from opening wider than 
was absolutely necessary. When she saw 
8ophus, who pulled down the collar from his 
face, she was for shutting the door again, say- 
ing that " the master" was not at home ; but 
Sophus had already oue foot upon the threshold. 

" And will you be so unmerciful as to shut 
the door in my face, Mademoiselle Calais?" 
•aid he, mildly. 

'* He is out, and will not be back for some 
time !" said the old maid in a surly voice, cast- 
ing a look of displeasure at the foot which pre- 
Yented her from shutting the door and putting 
an end to the conversation. 

" I will wait then, if you'll allow me." 

" No, no ! it will be too long. Bo so good 
as to take your leg away from the door, Mr. 
Page !" 

(t Gentleman of the chamber, if you please," 
taid Soph us, smiling. "The king has given 
me the title, and you must givetaj mo too. But 
why am 1 to stand out of doors to tell you this? 
8urely you will not be so unpolite as not even 
to congratulate me !" 

The old maid dropped a courtesy, and muttered 
a compliment between her teeth ; but her knee 
being withdrawn from the door by the move- 
ment, the opening became wider, and Sophus 
was half over the threshold ; where she barred 
the entrance with her whole bulky figure, 
rendered larger by a prodigious cap, with flaunt- 
ing ribbons aud hows, and a gown with capa- 
cious skirts, which, with a flowered apron/ 
descended in large plaits over her hips. 

"One would think that 1 was a person of 
auspicious character, who had never yet set 
foot iu this house!" said Sophus, looking in 
vain for an opening, through which he might 
slip past. But Mademoiselle Calais filled the 
whole aperture. 

44 So much the worse ! If you admit the 
fact, you never said a truer word. But with 
my good-will you never were let in. Gentle- 
men of the court and tradespeople don't suit 
together. One should not try to be above one's 
condition ! God Almighty is displeased with 
the proud, as he is gracious to the humble." 

44 Most true, Mademoiselle Calais. Aud now 
let me in, for here we stand as if acting one of 
liolherg's comedies. If you keep us here much 
longer, passengers will laugh at us and say. 
•Yonder is old Magdalen performing the play.'" 

The fear of making herself ridiculous induced 
the old maid to recede a step, and Sophus was 
instantly within the door. The outworks were 
lakeu, and the fortress was obliged to capitulate. 



"And now, my good little Mademoiselle 
Calu'*," said Sophus, '* be as hospitable as you 
usually arc. I am come to leceive your con- 
gratulations ; and you could not think of shut- 
ting the door against rne in good earnest." 

Aunt Cordia gave up the di'frnoe, and fol- 
lowed him through the passage into the sitting- 
room ; having fir&t locked the street-door and 
secured it with a great iron bolt as hastily and 
cautiously as if the enemy were outside instead * 
of within. 

Of the small sitting-room, which had three 
compartments next the street with very small 
pillars, nearly a fourth part was occupied by a 
large old-fashioned stove, with four bright 
brass balls at the corners. Near the stove 
stood an old-fashioned arm-chair, with blue 
check cover ; and before it a spinning-wheel, of 
the kind which is now only to be found in the 
houses of the poorest peasants. This was the 
old spinster's place; and she had just left it, 
and stopped the great humming wheel, to let in 
the unwelcome visitor. 

Close to the stove stood a Bornholm clock, 
in a case painted red, with gilt fillets and 
decorations ; which was the grand ornament of 
the house. The light of the stove-fire fell upon 
the bright face; so that you could distinctly 
sec the seconds' hand move with those short, 
equal starts, which mark alike the duration of 
a life or of an age, and which could have 
measured the thousands of years that have 
flown since the creation. of the world. Every 
progressive movement was accompanied by the 
droning sigh which old clicks give out; and 
the sound fell the more forcibly upon the ear 
from the stillness of the room. 

On a chair, between an old French sofa and 
a large easy chair covered with leather, vacant 
at that moment, but which was the ordinary 
place of old Calais, sat Lisettc, her head propped 
upon her hand, and her eyes fixed on the brightly 
burning stove- fire. Her brown hair, tied by a 
broad ribbon, which collected her curling locks 
into a large bunch at the back of her neck, 
nearly concealed her hand, and relieved the 
contour of her face ; deriving a dark back- 
ground from the window, that was almost 
covered by curtains of a large-flowered pattern, 
which betrayed the fact that the gown of the 
old spinster was composed of a remnant of the 
same stuff after the windows were provided for. 

Every thing in the small room looked old- 
fashioned and humble. The dark walls, the 
high marbled panels and low doors, surrounded 
by broad cornices, the glass-door leading to a 
still darker back-room (the bed-chamber of 
Lisette and her aunt), the dingy and smoky 
ceiling, all contributed to render this little apart- 
ment in a narrow street a dismal abode. Bat 
the neatness everywhere prevailing, from the 
shining window-panes and the frames of the 
ugly profiles hanging over the sofa, to the 
polished tire- irons and the snow-white floor, 
imparted to the lowly establishment an air of 
order that bespoke the good spirit which pre- 
sided over the house. 

Sophus went to the sofa, and seated himself 
near Lisette, before she was well aware of his 
presence, so absorbed was she in thought. The 
old maid followed close at his heels, and, as she 
shot the room-door, "Only look/ 1 said she 
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aside, " if he is not at home already ! I thought 
how it would be ! One has noi time so much 
as to say, ' Be so good as to take a seal.' " 

Li8C j tie, who felt the blood mount to her bead 
at this soliloquy, every word of which was 
heard by her and Soph us, though he at the 
same time explained his visit by a few civil 
words — Lisette turned towards the window to 
conceal her embarrassment. Aunt Cordia — an 
abbreviation of Cordelia — set her spinning- 
wheel a-going again, and for some minutes the 
humming ofithe wheel and the sighing of the 
clock were the only sounds that broke the 
silence. < 

This silence was painful to Sophus. He in- 
terrupted it with a remark upon the weather, 
but, as nobody answered, the conversation was 
again at a stand. 

" I really believe that Aunt Cordia is angry 
with roe this evening," said he at length, turn- 
ing to the spinster. 

" Hem ! — " replied the aunt, and the wheel 
buzzed louder, because it was set in more rapid 
motion. 

" Indeed I know not how I have offended my 
good aunt. It has not been intentionally, at any 
rate." 

44 Aunt, indeed ! Too much honor — from a 
person of such consequence ! — a gentleman of 
the -chamber !" 

Lisette now looked up, gazing alternately at 
Sophus and her aunt. "Alas!" exclaimed 
Sophus, " the new title gives me no more con- 
sequence than I had before! You were not 
used to be angry when I joked and called you 
aunt." , 

" But now I beg you to drop it," said the old 
maid peevishly, " and I only wish I could forbid 
you to do more than that." 

44 Dear aunt !" said Lisette, as if desirous to 
mitigate the cross words of her aunt. 

14 Yes, dear aunt, dear aunt ! Your dear aunt 
has more sense than you, or your father either. 
If you would but hearken to the advice of sensi- 
ble people ! But you know better ! You are a 
spoiled child, but the truth shall out. There 
is the vintner at the corner yonder and bis 
son . . . . " 

" Hush ! what was that t Who is that going 
along the passage 1" cried Lisette hastily, inter- 
rupting her aunt. 

•' In the passage 1 God forbid !"— exclaimed 
Aunt Cordia, and listened. All was still. 

44 It is nothing !" she continued, after listen- 
ing a few seconds. 44 1 fastened the door myself. 
As I was going to say, there is the vintner at the 
corner yonder and his son. Do mind what you 
are about, girl : you are kicking the footstool 
upon my gown, which is easier torn than mend- 
ed. There is the vintner at the corner yonder 
and his son . . . . " 

Lisette was almost in despair. Recourse 
could not again be had to stratagem. Her 
aunt obstinately persisted in the theme which 
she had commenced ; but the good genius of 
the house this time broke off her narrative at 
the very same word where Lisette had twice 
interrupted her. A noise as of something falling 
on the floor, and being smashed in pieces, cut 
short the observation of the aunt. She started 
from her arm-chair, exclaiming, " The cat is in 
the pantry 1 It can only be the cursed cat !" 



and ran out of ihe room as quickly as the high 
heels of her shoes would permit her. 

44 Thanks to my good genius in the shape of 
a cat !'* — said Lisette, as soon as her aunt had 
shut the door. She felt that she must break the 
silence, and give a more cheerful turn to the 
conversation. 44 It has saved me from much 
vexation.'' 

• 4 How so, Lisette! Explain yourself." 

44 It is not worth while to waste a word about 
it. My aunt seems sometimes as if she were not 
in her rijiht senses. This whole afternoon, she 
has tormented me with her ill temper. And to- 
day I was not in the humor to listen to her. Do 
you know what day this is! No, I dare say you 
never thought of it." 

4< To-day ! — why it is Wednesday." 

" 4 It is Wednesday, to be sure. But I meao 
what day it was a year ago.*' 

44 A year ago * Tuesday, I should suppose.** 

>" Tuesday indeed ! I was sure you had for- 
got it. Why, it is a year to-day since the grand 
masquerade at the palace, when you delivered 
me from that odious mask. Yes, yes, I thought 
you had no recollection of it. For my part, I 
shall never forgot it ! When I saw you stand- 
ing behind the curtain — oh, how glad I was! 
— as glad as I had just before been frightened.** 

44 How charming you looked in your peasaot's 
dress, Lisette ! Nothing ever became you so 
well as that dress. Yes, indeed, when I first 
saw you, when you were crying and looked so 
distressed, it became you wonderfully. That 
was a long time ago v .«You were then quite a 
girl. Oh ! that ^0^ long, long while ago!" 

44 Of course wrmean to say that I don't look 
so well now V ffplied Lisette, with an arch look, 
which showed her to be perfectly aware that her 
beauty had not yet attained its zenith. 44 And so 
I must absolutely look distressed and be deliv- 
ered by you to — to — to . . . . " 

44 Nay, Lisette — I see how you blush,, though 
it is dark. The fire betrays you — to think yon 
handsome — that is what you would say. No, at 
any rate, that is not my opinion. Neither is it 
yours. You well know that I always think yoa 
handsome." 

Lisette was silent for a moment. With a 
gravity which formed a strong contrast to her 
former playfulness, she said, "You were not 
used to talk so to me!" > 

" Of course not ! Till to-day I was not called 
gentleman of the chamber. Now that I am 
quite a different person, I must talk in a differ- 
ent manner." 

Lisette turned towards the window, and said, 
44 What keeps my aunt so long? I will see 
whether she is not coming with a light." 

44 Dear Lisette, keep your seat," said Sophus 
beseechingly. 44 Be not angry" with me. Be at 
you have always been, and I will be as I am 
used to be. Dear Lisette, be not offended t" 

" If you will promise to abstain from such ro- 
domontade," said Lisette smiling. <4 You are 
not fit for a page— much less for a gentleman of 
the chamber !" 

44 Tell me something about the queen,*' see 
again began, after a short interval, during which 
both were silent. 

11 What can I tell you that I hare not told yoa 
a hundred times ? You know how good, bow 
amiable she is, and how happy I am to be in her 
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service. There is nobody that I esteem more 
than the queen, and only one that 1 love so dear- 
ly — that is, that I think so highly of," added 
Soph us, correcting himself. 

*' Indeed !" said Lisette. 

" Indeed and indeed ; and none bnt Lisette 
could take it into her head to doubt the possibi- 
lity !" said Sophus, with a slight obeisance. 

Though she only half understood his words, 
Lisette blushed at what she supposed them to 
imply, saying, " There is no enduring you this 
evening ! I must really call my aunt. I had 
rather put up with her vexations than with these 
fine speeches, which I cannot half understand ! 
And so you will not tell me anything about the 
queen V* 

Lisette rose abruptly from her chair to.leave 
the room. Sophus likewise sprang from his seat 
to detain her. ** Lisette," said he, in a tone 
of entreaty, »« why leave me 1 I will tell you 
everything you wish to know about the queen. 
How can you grudge me a moment that will so 
soon be over ! You used to have no objection to 
cbat a whole hour with me, and why not now 1" 
•• Yes, formerly, when my father was at home," 
said Lisette ; " for then you were quite different. 
But this evening — it must certainly be late. One 
cannot even see the figures on the clock — it is 
really too dark here." 

" Dark here ! Why, I can see distinctly every 
feature of your face !" 

Sophus stooped towards Lisette, that his 
"words might not convict him of a falsehood. 
The fire in the stove no longer burned so 
brightly as before. It was going down. There 
-were hut flickering flames, which sometimes I 



Meanwhile a lantern was passing along the 
street, and the strong glare flung a light over the 
whole room ; — upon the old-fashioned furniture, 
upon the daring youth in his splendid uniform, 
and upon the blushing Lisette, whose thick 
brown hair covered like a veil almost her 
whole face, and kindly concealed her confusion. 
And this group was distinctly repeated in the 
mirror against the wall, tdl the light had disap- 
peared, and the room was again left in dark- 
ness. But Lisette had 4 seen her own flushed 
face and the disordered state of her hair in the 
glass ; and, before the last glimmer of the 
treacherous lantern vanished, slipped into the 
dark back-room ; so that Sophus was left alone, 
with outstretched arms, throbbing heart, and a 
countenance in which victorious boldness grad- 
ually gave place to a concern for what he bad 
done, which had the appearance of a defeat 
rather than of a triumph. 

Aunt Cordia now entered with the candle, 
and was surprised to find Sophus by himself, 
though she thought it better that Lisette had 
not remained alone in the dark with the young 
gentleman ; and reproached herself for having 
forgotten the young people so long, while driving 
the cat from the pantry, examining the frag- 
ments, to see bow the cover of the China ter- 
rine had looked when whole, and informing a 
neighbor how the cat had sneaked into the pan- 
try, and thrown down the cover of the China 
terrine, which was dashed into a hundred pieces. 
For all this was the fault of the said neighbor, 
who bad taken pity on the cat when a kitten 
and about to be drowned, so that it was spared 
at her intercession, " because it was of such a 



threw a faint light over the room for a moment, beautiful black, with a small white patch on its 



ind then left it in so much the deeper darkness. 
Lisette still stood beside the chair. It was evi- 
dent she was not particularly desirous of Aunt 
Cordia's return, or she would not have waited so 
long without calling her. Sophus probably made 
the same reflection ; for he said, " I don't want 
Aunt Cordia and her light to enable me to see 
your face. I can discern every feature of it as 
distinctly, almost as distinctly, as on the birth- 
day of our acquaintance, when you stood behind 
the great curtain in the hall of state." 
. " Indeed !" said Lisette briskly. The recollec- 
tion of that festal evening, which had formed an 
epoch in her life, chased away her momentary 
ill-humor. " But / could see you much more 
distinctly a year ago. If I did not know that it 
-was you, I might take you for the hideous white 
man, who followed me about and frightened me 
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so 

14 Bnt you see that it is really I," said Soph as, 
stooping closer to her. The lire again flamed 
up. '* Is it or is it not? Nay, Lisette, can you 
not see me now V 

The fire actually began to blaze up afresh, 
though it illumined his face, instead of the smil- 
ing countenance of Lisette, her rosy cheeks, and 



nose, and four white stockings to match." And, 
after having told her neighbor this long story, 
and minutely described the misdemeanor per- 
petrated by the guilty cat, she could not help 
repeating it again to Sophus. 

The apparent sympathy with which he listen- 
ed to the story of Aunt Cordia's mishap recon- 
ciled her by degrees to the unbidden guest. She 
had just finished her narrative, when old Calais 
returned home. This was too welcome an op- 
portunity for putting forth a third edition of the 
story to be missed by Aunt Cordia; and she 
treated her brother to an account, still more 
prolix, if possible, of the China terrine and the 
black cat, of her own fright, and her neighbor's 
responsibility. 

" But where is Lisette 1 Has ^he cat ran 
away with her V asked the old man, when bis 
sister threatened to produce a fourth edition, 
which bade fair to be more circumstantial than 
any of the preceding. 

" Lisette, ay, where is Lisette 1" said the aunt 
to the disconcerted Sophus. "You must know. 
She was here till just now. 1 * 

Sophus reddened, and looked towards the 
glass door; when Aunt Cordia took up the 



~$ roguish dark eyes. Again the room was in dark* 'Candle, and peeped into the room. "Here she 



ness ; but Sophus had looked too 'i\ i plsTDsti 
those fascinating eyes, with a boldness at which 
he was himself frightened. Having thrown his 
arm about her neck, he imprinted a kiss upon 
her plump coral lips ; and disengaging herself 
with a start which threw the profusion of her 
looks into disorder, Lisette shook off the ribbon 
that bound them : it dropped upon the floor. 



is, sure enough ! Lisette ! Lisette ! come in— 
I verily believe, so help me God, that the girl is s 
crying ! What is the matter, child 1 Come ' 
hither. What has happened 1" 

Lisette entered with tearful eyes. She was 
now as pale as but just before she had been 
fresh and blooming. She had stroked back bet 
hair, bec&uue ita ivXtatttk. v»\\.\v hi\me&> ^^>**aA. 
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it was gone ; and now looked by tarns at the 
floor and at her father, till by degrees her cheeks 
resumed their wonted color at the idea that 
8opbus was gazing at her. 

" What ails you, my dear 1" asked old Calais, 
affectionately. " Are you not well 1 A moment 
ago you were pale, and now you are again red 
as a rose! Only look, Mr. yon Norden, what 
a color she has ! Are you ill, Lisette, dear !" 

"I am not quite well/' said she, in a plaintive 
voice, while her eyes again filled with tears. 

" This is really alarming ! To be thus ill all 
of a sudden ! There was nothing at all the 
matter with her when I went out. You look 
feverish, child ! There, now she is again pale 
as a court-lady, and almost as delicate ! It is 
enough to make one quite uneasy." 

** She must have been frightened by the cat !" 
said Aunt Cord i a, with evident sympathy ; for, 
notwithstanding her morose way of speaking. 
sbe was at bottom very fond of Lisette. " That 
infamous cat shall be drowned to-morrow, let 
oar neighbor say what she will about her glossy 
•kin and four white stockings. To knock down 
the cover of the China terrine and break it into 
a thousand pieces, so that it can never be ce- 
mented together again, and my poor Lisette half 
dead with fright ! Don't cry, child ; you have 
no reason to cry. Good heavens! bow she 
sobs! Has anything else frightened you, my 
dear 1 Or was it only the cat t" * 

The last question was addressed to Sophus, 
who had not yet spoken a word. 

" 1 believe it was tbe cat,*' replied he, with 
some hesitation. 

Lisette looked up, and her tears, which had 
ceased for a moment, again flowed copiously. 
Old Calais shook his head. " She is ill ! very 
ill," said he. 

*' No, nothing ails me — I am <[uite well/ 1 said 
Lisette, stammering, and striving against her 
tears. 

" A pretty sort of health, God mend it !" ex- 
claimed Aunt Cordis. " Such health is not 
worth a tobacco-pipe ! Upon my honor, I don't 
know what is to be done." 

Every new token of anxiety and fondness 
served to increase the poor girl's distress. 

"1 will run over to the apothecary's," said 
old Calais at length, "and get some drops. 
There are drops fur all sorts of complaints, so 
there must be drops for fright. Good God ! see 
how pale she is again ! Sister ! make her some- 
thing warm ; and don't let it be an age before 
abe gets it !" 

The okl man led Lisette to the sofa ; then 
snatched up his hat and stick. Before Lisette 
could detain him, he was out of the door, and 
Aunt Cordis in the kitchen, clattering away 
among the pots and pans. 

Sophus was left standing in the middle of the 
room. In the confusion, nobody had noticed 
him. When Lisette opened her eyes and found 
herself alone with him, she laid her head upon 
the pillow of the sofa, and covered her face with 
her handkerchief. He approached her timidly, 
and said, in a low tone, '* Mademoiselle Lisette. 
you are offended with me, and you have reason 
to be so." 

Lisette made no reply. Another silence in- 
terrupted only by the loud ticking of the clock 



I have done! I was not mister of myself. I 
had no intention to offend you. Never could I 
have dreamed that this happy evening was to 
end so sorrowfully. While 1 live, I *hall blame 
myself for — for — for distressing you so." 

Lisette dried her eyes, but did not look op 
from the pillow, which wholly concealed her 
face. 

"Must I really not hope to be forgiven. Ma-/ 
demoiselle Lisette ! You hate me, then ; it is 
hut too plain. Mademoiselle Lisette, say but 
one word ! Say that you forgive me — that yoa 
do not hate me ; then I will go. and you ahatt 
never moro behold him who has so offended 
you 



>» 



Lisette raised her head, but, as the light daz- 
zled her eyes, she covered them again with her 
handkerchief. 

44 You will not make it up, Lisette 1 I should 
not have thought it of you." 

44 Nor should I have thought that you would 
treat me so !" said Lisette, softly, and without 
removing the handkerchief from her eyes. 

"Ah, Lisette! I meant not to offend yoa; 
I never thought — " 

"I cannot imagine how such a thing cosM 
come into your head. I have never given yes 
occasion to be rude to me," said Lisette, half 
taking the handkerchief from her face. 

"I meant not to be rude to you, Lisette. 
You iTnow that I have far too much friendship 
for you. to — " 

"You! Friendship!" 

44 Can you doubt it, i,isette! There was 
nothing unfriendly in my behavior," sard So- 
phus, in a subdued tone, uncertain how his de- 
fence would be taken. "At least, it was not 
done from any bad motive." 

" Surely there is no need for such signs of 
friendship," said Lisette, raising herself upright 
on the sofa ; 44 one can show friendship ia a 
hundred other ways." 

Sophus was standing scarcely a step from 
the sofa. With a very slight change of posi- 
tion, he seated himself upon it; when Lisette 
drew quite into the corner, saying, "And how 
you have frightened my poor father and Aunt 
Cordia!" • 

Sophus involuntarily shuffled as far as be 
could on his side, so that there was a consider- 
able space between them. 

44 The fright will be paid for when be sees yoa 
again so lively, and so—" so handsome he would 
have said, but slopped short. "And you fright- 
ened rnt, too, Lisette ! You know not how it 
pained me to see you weep." 

44 No doubt it did," replied Lisette, with a half 
sarcastic smile, which seemed to challenge an 
asseveration from Sophus. 

" Upon my honor, Mademoiselle Lisette." 

" Indeed ! Well, it was no more than yon 
deserved. " 

14 Make it up, Lisette. You will forgive me, 
will you not!" 

"Ptl consider of it." 

Sophus held out his hand, but she turned her 
head the other way, without reply ; of which 
movement he took advantage to draw a little / 
nearer, so that he occupied nearly the samftt 
place as before by her side. 

M M _. .- If . - , . i " Depepd "Poo it, if you are ever rude tc . 

M Mademoiselle Lisette, can yon forgive what I again, I will scratch your face *"— said Usetie 
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sharply, and with a gesture more accordant with 
tier threat than the half smile by which it was 
accompanied. 

"But you have forgiven mel" exclaimed 
Soph us, with a triumphant smile, which unde- 
niably became him. 

" No, not by any means !" replied Lisette, 
somewhat piqued at his assurance ; and this 
transient ill-humor banished from her face the 
smile in winch Sophus had read his pardon, and 
diffused over it a grave look, which Aunt Cor- 
el ta, who entered at the moment, with a basin 
of gruel for the supposed patient, took for a 
symptom of the fright. 

" I knew it was nothing to signify," said she 
to Calais, when he came in with the drops, 
which were not administered. "Such attacks 
may be left to go off of themselves, and it is silly 
to be alarmed about them. She is not the first 
young girl who has been frightened in the dark, 
sad she will not be the last." 

A deep flush tinged Lisetle's cheeks at these 
words. 

•'Look, look, Mr. von Norden!" — sakl the 
delighted father, " now she is like a rose 
•fain." 

And, in his joy, lie hammed the first lines of 
an old song, a reminiscence of his long bygone 
youthful days : 

" Well I know where rose* bloo 
And no price will buy them — '* 

" You had better remind somebody that it is 
late !" said Aunt Cordia, interrupting him, her 
displeasure against Sophus being re-awakened. 
** I should have liked, for my part, to have spent 
this evening by ourselves, it would have been 
better for all parties." 

Lisette cast her eyes upon the floor, under the 
rebuke of a tender conscience which attested 
that Aunt Cordia's remark was not less just 
than severe. Sophus retired, and not a glance 
from Liscttc's beautiful eyes informed him, be- 
fore his departure, whether she was really so 
inexorable as she seemed to wish him to con- 
sider her. 



CHAPTER V. 

The following morning, Sophus was busily 
engaged in composing a penitent letter, which 
be purposed to send to Lisette ; but could not 
find expressions sufficiently contrite, when the 
door opened and Count Rosen entered. 

The count was a tall man, rather spare ; and 
of youthful vivacity, though age had thinned 
and silvered his hair. A high, arched forehead, 
an aquiline nose, and finely-turned, pointed chin, 

Sive him, an expression ofgrandczza. to which 
s mild blue eyes and a good-humored smile 
about the mouth, imparted something that at 
once excited confidence and commanded res- 
pect. He had held diplomatic appointments at 
several courts, and was still in friendly corres- 
pondence with men as eminent at that day as 
Talleyrand, Metternich, Brougham, and Thiers 
in more recent times ; but whose names are 
now never mentioned, just as the names of 
these moderns, with their various systems, will 
by and by be consigned to oblivion. These 
foreign connections and an acquaintance with 
official details procured him high consideration 



at court — though he never took advantage of 
it — perhaps even higher than his chivalrous 
character and his personal amiability. The old 
count called to see the youthful gentleman of 
the chamber. 

44 1 disturb you, my friend — you arc writing." 

44 Not at all, sir. This letter may be written 
at any other time — or not be written at all," 
added he, recollecting how difficult it would bo 
to execute the task. 

44 You speak of it with a carelessness, allow 
mc to tell you, that appears almost affected. 
You lead me to infer that it is a Lillet doux which 
you arc about to pen. ' 

This conjecture flattered the vanity of the 
youth. 44 1 admit that your lordship has hit it/* 
said he, with some self-complacency. 

44 After this acknowledgment, you will sorely 
recall the expression you used just now V 

"But how if I should not recall it?" said 
Sophus, flattered by the interest taken by the 
old diplomatist in his concerns. 

44 Then you will compel me to leave you with 
a less favorable opinion of you than I brought 
with me !" replied the count mildly but serious- 
ly. 44 If young men do not speak with respect 
of the fair sex, they cease to think of it with 
chivalrous deference ; and themselves rob their 
love of that bouquet — I use a term borrowed 
from generous wine — which is the fairest orna- 
ment and the surest preservative from licenti- 
ousness." 

The conversation had now taken a. turn 
which it rarely takes under other circumstances, 
in a visit between a man some years past sixty 
and a youth under twenty years of age. But 
it had got upon ground where Sophus.was yet 
too much a novice, and which interested him 
too strongly, to allow him to think of changing 
it. Count Rosen spoke long, and with that 
youthful warmth which a chivalrous character 
almost always retains, even in advanced ago. 

44 1 say again, throw the letter into the fire — 
for you have profaned it by giddy, thoughtless 
language !" said the count at last. " And when 
you begin to write another, lock your door, that 
nothing extraneous may disturb you by intruding 
between you and the object of your thoughts. 
A divided attention is not worth much : and 
you may believe an old cavalier, when he as- 
sures you that the fair sex richly deserves that 
no half sacrifice should be offered up on its 
altar. Above all, my young friend, be dis- 
creet—discreet as a diplomatist," added he, 
smiling. 

44 Are they always the discreetestV said 
Sophus, with a smile at the old statesman's 
partiality for his profession. 4I Perhaps so ! 
The profession is so cold, so unpoetical, so 
worldly !" 

44 1 will not positively assert that they are the . 
most discreet ; but I have learned from experi- 
ence that discretion is not very common. I 
was particularly struck to find but few beaux 
esprit* discreet in love, notwithstanding their 
poetical vocation." 

44 Poets are fond of singing their love," said 
Sophus, "which misleads them into raising 
their voices when others keep silence." 

44 1 do not imagine that to be the cause !" said 
the count 4t I should rather attribute it to the 
fact, that poets and beaux ttjriu are in general 
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Bot men of quality. They are frank and com- 
municative on the subject of their love affairs, 
because their position in the world has not 
taught them to set as high a value on delicacy 
as on virtue." 

' " Without your authority, count, I should not 
venture to attribute so great an influence to 
birth and quality !" said Sophus. " I am per- 
fectly aware of the advantages of rank, but can- 
not comprehend how its power can extend over 
the feelings which are common to all, and which 

?lace the -peasant-girl on a level with the king, 
'he old adage says that love ennobles." 

44 My young friend, I could almost believe the 
object of your affection to be destitute of the 
advantages attendant on gentle birth ! And I 
should be sorry for it ; being convinced that 
bappiness is rarely found in unequal matches. 
Let me rather suppose that you have been jok- 
ing with an old cavalier, and that you are not 
yet in love." 

Sophus wished to avert the turn which the 
conversation threatened to take ; and therefore 
made an attack on the prejudices of rank, 
which the young are ever detecting, and which 
the old, who almost always go to the other ex- 
treme, will never suffer to be impugned. Slily 
contriving to carry the war out of the empire 
of love into the monopolized territory of fashion- 
able life, he declared that the selfish fear of un- 
equal matches cherished by the higher classes 
Tobs society of its freshness, because conven- 
tion excludes many of its best elements. If 
these were not his precise words (for the idea 
floated but indistinctly in his mind, and was 
therefore indistinctly expressed) they at least 
convey his meaning. 

The spirit of the age had already begun to 
exercise its influence upon younger minds, 
though in a slight degree ; and courts were the 
places where the aristocracy was most fre- 
quently and most keenly rallied. The levity 
of the French court had made it fashionable to 
jeer at prerogatives, at the very time that men 
were proudest of possessing them and ready to 
take the field in their defence. This is one of 
those contradictions which so often occur iu 
the annals of human development. A move- 
ment of mind was beginning, which insensibly 
undermined ancient principles. It has fared 
with that epoch as with every other that is past. 
The Sphinx threw itself into the abyss when 
the enigma was solved. 

"I cannot exactly coincide in your views, 
which, in fact, are too modern for me," said the 
count. "It is a position, which, now-a-days, 
one hears advanced often enough, that the ex- 
clusion of the higher ranks, besides doing much 
other mischief, prevents sociability, by often 
denying admission to the brightest and the best ; 
and forming a species of freemasonry into which 
the uninitiated cannot be admitted, even though 
they have obtained admittance into good 'socie- 
ty. At first sight, this appears an old-fashioned 
absurdity no longer to be defended. It involves, 
nevertheless, much that is good. Social life is 
gradually taking such a direction that every one 
will have a right to be admitted, and society 
will soon possess but one universal aspect. To 
thia change J shall not object. But, in this 
Maothy assemblage, how are we to know our 

/ those woo are akin to ua by education 



and disposition more than by rank or riches 1 
My idea is that a few conventional words, and 
certain conventional motions, will be sufficient 
to point out those with whom we naturally har- 
monize, without disparagement to the rest 
Such is our watchword, which spares time and 
inquiries ! Those who are not acquainted with 
these little finesses, or, more correctly speaking, 
with the simplicity which pervades our aristo- 
cratic caste, suffer no injury from it. They are 
not the less convinced that their manners and 
expressions are the noblest and most elegant in 
the world ; enjoy the superiority which their 
rank, fortune, or merits procure them, without 
feeling it any diminution of that enjoyment that 
there are others who express themselves differ- 
ently, who have different manners, and a tinge 
which they do not even perceive. What ia 
agreeable to some, while it cannot be disagree- 
able to any, is to my thinking innocent ; and, 
if there is no ground for defending it as good, 
there is still less ground for condemning it as 
bad." 

41 Is there then something that really cannot 
be precisely expressed or defined, which is an ' 
unattainable appendage to high birth!" 

" To high birth and the circumstances con- 
nected with it ! for instance, the faculty of mov- • 
ing with ease, freedom, and grace, depends . 
almost exclusively on a prosperous childhood. 
Most of the persons destitute of this faculty 
owe the want of it to the unfortunate circum- 
stances in which they were placed during the 
early period of life. It is with childhood as 
with flowers, which only thrive and attain their 
full development when protected from storms 
and under a genial sky." 

"And is it indeed not enough to have under- 
standing, heart, education V cried Sophus with 
the noble warmth of youth. "In that case, I 
should be almost forced to doubt the justice of 
God." 

" For all the important affaire of life, these 
are perfectly sufficient," replied the old gentle- 
man ; " but, when the question regards moving 
in the great world, one thing more is indispen- 
sable. How many clever writers are there- 
for example — yet how few descriptions of life 
in the great world do we meet with that are at 
alt satisfactory ! Virtues and vices, strong pas- 
sions and eminent characters, may be delinea- 
ted from imagination, may be invented, may do 
described at a deal-table. But the minutie 
which constitute the great world are not to be 
guessed or learned from hearsay. They must 
be seen, and seen closely. You must have 
been among this clique, with equal rights, upon 
equal terms. You must have moved in thin 
freemasons' lodge, where all is smooth as a gilt 
mirror, without being dazzled by it. The con- 
tinued study of half a life would not qualify a 
man, even endowed with the gift of observation, 
to give a satisfactory portraiture of the btsa 
mcrnde. And who can expend so much upon 
such a trifle !" 

" Such a trifle !'* repeated Sophus. Yet your 
lordship rates it so highly in comparison with 
the reality !" 

" God forbid that I should rate it more high- 
ly than it deserves !" exclaimed the count, 
\ graveVf. " Weiet meant for a moment to pre- 
V fct Ioa atao-wi to ta& ifcs&vj . ^u\ itta* tat ' 
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two are combined, they form a whole which I 
prise as a fortunate accident, but which in gen- 
eral it is difficult 10 account for." 

Soph us was at the age when most persons 
have to contend with an inclination to follow 
the impulse of the moment ; which, of course, 
is not always accordant with etiquette ; and in 
general etiquette is abused as a merciless ty- 
rant. Sophus shared, in some degree, this 
aversion ; and could not refrain from occasional 
sallies which drew a smile from his venerable 
friend. 

** Because it has now and then annoved 
you," said the count, " to be unable to follow 
what the moment suggested, and what, be it 
observed, though agreeable to yourself, would 
have been far from it to others, you are for con- 
doning form altogether! You have imbibed 
tht common but erroneous notion that form con- 
sists in a certain acquired politeness, in habit, 
and constraint. But this is by no means the 
case. Form is the manner in which every- 
thing is produced. All things are formal ; you 
cannot mention one which could abstract itself 
from form. Rudeness, disregard of decorum, is 
also a form. You have now your choice be- 
tween a form which is agreeable to yourself and 
to others, or the contrary. But if most agree- 
able to you, and unpleasant to others, the fault, 
my friend, is yours. 

• " It was once the fashion, perhaps it may be 
again — I would fain believe so — for honesty to 
be rude, or it would have been suspected of 
hypocrisy. Rudeness of this kind was then 
called sincerity. But this form covered as 
much that was bad as any other — perhaps more. 
For gracious forms contain a challenge to no- 
bleness, not only externally, but in the feelings 
of which the exterior is the representative. 
Nothing in the world can succeed properly 
without an agreeable form, whether in private 
or public matters. Without it, no lover can 
gain affection, no minister govern land or peo- 
ple. If you disregard it, you impede your own 
work, you injure the cause which you desire to 
promote, if you do not injure yourself. No au- 
thor can write freely without observing forms. 
If he sets them aside, he is either hurried away 
by passion or wrecked against obstacles ground- 
ed upon unheeded circumstances which are 
stronger than himself or his pen ; or against 
the enmity which he has needlessly excited. 

" My opinion is that everything, not only dis- 
agreeable truths but even the most decided op- 
position, may be expressed, if form be observed 
with sufficient caution; which is not so easy 
as to dash away without this study. We shall 
soon see in this country a beneficial reform. 
For the licentiousness of the press will bring 
with it thp necessity for a restraint such as will 
curb the freedom for which we have to thank 
Struensee, as for many other things. 

«• I do not mean to call it form when a person 
merely bows in a particular manner, or speaks in 
French. Seifensee, who is always cramming 
me with anecdotes, was relating to me a reply 
given by the Duchess dc Montpensier to the 
consort of Louis XIV., who had offended her 
by insinuating that she was speculating upon 
gaining one of the princes by means of her for- 
tune, and that she was therefore adverse to 



mission to blush for you on account of what . 
you have just said !' was her reply. Seifensee, 
however, was content with the mere outward 
observance of etiquette. He and our friend 
Held are two extraordinary instances of the 
misconception of form. We have now at court 
examples that much which is good proves of 
little benefit, when it comes in a repulsive form ; 
and that what is bad does less mischief than it 
would do under other circumstances, because it 
presents itself in an agreeable form. We have 
a magazine of forms of every possible kind, in 
active operation. Examjne, and judge. We 
have a minister who unites great talents with a 
generous zeal for realizing good ideas, but who, 
by despising forms, makes enemies.. Though 
he has forgotten that he is a commoner, he con- 
tinually obliges others to recollect it. We 
have — but it would lead us*too far to go into 
details ; and it is not right that you should be 
condemned, for a universal failing of youth, to 
listen to so long a lecture on so hackneyed a 
theme, as a fault which has its root in that • 
which is noblest in man, because you have not 
learned to combine the requisitions of the heart 
with the demands made by society and the re- 
lations which surround you. We, who are 
older, have all of us fallen into the same error, 
and paid for our experience with our illusions." 

Count Rosen had been a friend of Sophus'a 
mother. In their youth they were attached ; 
but family considerations prevented their union. 
The count was sent abroad early, and when, 
after many years' absence, he returned to Den- 
mark, he found the object of his former affec- 
tion married to Chamberlain Norden, and the 
mother of two children. Their former love 
was transmuted into a friendship which was of 
still longer duration. The promise which he 
gave to his friend, to watch over her son with 
affectionate attention, he punctually fulfilled. 
He invited him to his house. The young page 
frequently visited him ; and the old count un- 
derstood the art of contributing, in animated 
conversations, to the cultivation of his mind 
and heart, so that Sophus found in his company 
a counterpoise to the thoughtless tone which 
was the prevailing one among his comrades. 

If the count was not precisely his confidant, 
he placed great confidence in him ; and the old 
gentleman was not long in discovering the 
drift of his protege's frequently confused ideas, 
so that he could always discern what was 
moving in the depth of the stream that threw 
up so many different sorts of bubbles. On the 
present occasion, he speedily guessed what it 
was that annoyed Sophus. At an age when 
almost every step is directed towards the tem- 
ple of love, which has this in common with 
ancient Rome that all roads lead to it, a shrewd 
observer has no difficulty in divining what \b 
passing in the breast of a youth. The old 
count had foreseen this period; he was ac- 
quainted with the impetuous passions which 
that period brings with it, which no force can 
control, but which often submit to be guided 
by the band of friendship when it exercises its 
authority on easy terms. 

Having again led the conversation back in- 
sensibly to the fee\vo^j& ^A >Xa ^\\wa. ^fc 
youth and ti\e iteaX fooa* "\\\. ^\v\^v ^ ^ 
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own first love, at that delicious period of the 
spring- tide of life, when every day is a festival, 
garlanded with ever fresh wreaths. 

•'It is a transitory happiness," said he. 
•• And why is it eo ! Because wc ourselves 
are incessantly laboring to destroy the flowers 
of our paradise. We are of a coarse nature. 
Love is too delicate for the materialism into 
which we are plunged. Our own love does not 
content us. It is only in the love of the object 
of oor affections for us that we find a heaven. 
But, like Titans, wc storm that heaven in our 
impetuosity : and then weep over the ruins in 
oor own susceptibility. 

" The love of a young man does not contain 
near so much poetry as that of a young female, 
to the gradual progress of which thiough all its 
Jelicate shades we are strangers. There is, 
for instance, an epoch in the love of a young 
female which is inexpressibly charming ; when 
her love is yet, if I may so say, in its cradle, 
and derives its nourishment from such ethereal 
substances that we have no suspicion of their 
existence. It is sufficient for her to. see her 
lover at a great distance. To hear the sound 
of his voice— to catoh a fugitive glance, are 
pleasures which w* rate at less than nothing, 
tat on which the love of a young maiden lives 
for months ! She knows how to enjoy a mo- 
ment which leaves behind it no trace of the 
langour produced by the crisis of passion. 

14 There is an innocence diffused over this 
period of her love, which gives it a divine 
■tamp ; and I pity the man who is too blind to 
discern it ; or to speak more correctly, I pity 
his mistress, for it is his own person only that 
he loves. The love of the man is, upon the 
whole, far more selfish than that of the female. 
And this period, when every moment affords 
her delight, when the powder is still fresh on the 
delicate wings of Psyche, when she rules with 
absolute sway from a throne borne by invisible 
angels and wreathed with visible flowers, we 
ought to prolong, or at least should not shorten. 
We ought to rejoice at its sanctity, and not 
profane it by a sanctimonious submission, the 
hypocritical selfishness of which she does not 
■uspect. We ought to worship her in spirit 
and in truth ; for it is a true divinity that 
■peaks to us by the revelation ;* and not tear 
asunder the fragrant flowers, for the purpose 
of weaving a garland with them for our own 
image. But, alas ! it is so easy to pull them 
to pieces. We take no heed of the pain which 
the thorns give her. We are above all sympa- 
thy for the pain of others. We press the wreath 
of victory upon our own brow, and percejve 
not that the roses are withered. But the palm 
of victory becomes a crown of thorns, hike 
the king, in the tale, we snatch the winding* 
aheet instead of the coronation-robe. The 
supposed sovereign is a poor devil. The illu- 
sion is at an end, and remorse the appropriate 
punishment. Such is the true picture of the 
course of love, when it is not based on the 
chivalrous self-denial in which lies the guaran- 
tee for its existence ; such being the form it 
must assume if it desires to live." 

The warmth with which the count spoke, 
made a deep impression upon Sophua. He 
knew little of the practical part of love ; of the 
theory ho had not the toast conception. 



The conversation was continued for a con- 
siderable time longer, and gradually turned 
upon the news of the day. The count men- 
tioned, among other things, that Colonel Held 
was expecting his daughter hack from Hoi- 
st* in. Sophus heard the intimation with in- 
difference ; but, by way of saying something, 
observed that she was quite a child when sun 
led Copenhagen. 

" She is now coming back a fine young wo- 
man/* said the count. "Her education does 
honor to her aunt. I saw her last year at 
Schmoll. She is an amiable creature. Tis a 
pity that she should be tormented by her eccen- 
tric papa and his silly fancies." 

When the count was gone, Sophus flung the 
letter he had begun into the fire, and, fasten- 
ing the door, sat down to commence a new 
one. But he could not find words sufficiently 
kind and tender; and wondered only how bo 
could have written so much before, when now 
he could not produce a line to please himself. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Thb tidings of Elisabeth's speedy ratam, 
brought by Count Rosen, were true enough. 
Colonel Held was tired of waiting for the death 
of his ailing cousin ; for, as if to thwart his 
plans, every account represented her health as 
greatly improved. He requested therefore that 
his daughter should return to Copenhagen ; and 
the desire was expressed in too positive a maa- 
ner to admit of contradiction. Elisabeth was 
grieved at this requisition. She sincerely loved 
those around her in Holstein, and preferred a 
country life to a life in town, where ahe bad 
passed a youth the recollections of which were 
mostly unpleasant. For the court, she felt al- 
most an abhorrence, so often bad her father 
lectured her upon the true court-foariiKre. In- 
deed, whenever she heard the court mentioned, 
she felt as if an iron hand was grasping her 
shoulder. 

For a long time previous, the colonel talked 
about nothing but the expected " lady of honor," 
whoso beauty, elegance, and graceful deport- 
ment were to eclipse all that was now seen at 
the court of Denmark. His house was to be 
repaired. A great number of plana and draw- 
ings were made for alterations destined "to 
conduce to the comfort of a beloved daughter;" 
and the colonel talked of the " happiness of 
meeting her again" with an enthusiasm that 
might have imposed upon any one who was not 
aware how great an egotist he was, and how 
exclusively he studied his own gratification. 

A letter arrived from Schmoll, fixing the day 
for her departure; but this letter contained 
also conditions, which imposed considerable 
limitations on the colonel's sovereignty. Ma- 
dame HehnstorfT informed him that his daughter 
would be accompanied by her governess. De- 
moiselle Rheinberg, who was to stay with Elis- 
abeth for at least a year after her arrival in 
Copenhagen. Ip behalf of this governess, vari- 
ous stipulations were made. She was to hate 
her own room, over which she was to have the 
entire and exclusive control. She was to fix 
the hours of instruction at her own pleasant, 
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and not to be required to take her meals at the 
colonel's table, or to be in his company, unless 
when it pleased herself. On the other hand, 
he was not to have the power of excluding her 
from the family, if, though it was scarcely to be 
expected, he should take a dislike to her. 

For so self-willed a personage as the colonel, 
these were hard conditions. But Madame Ilclm- 
storrT found means to give weight to her deter- 
minations by funding a considerable capital for 
the benefit of Elisabeth ; the income of which 
she was thenceforward to enjoy, if the colonel 
assented to theso terms. The lady likewise 
offered him a floor in her spacious uninhabited 
mansion in Copenhagen, prescribing the ar- 
rangement and distribution of the apartments ; 
the only condition being that he should move 
thither immediately, and receive his daughter 
there on her arrival. She would have accom- 
panied her niece herself but her daughter's 
precarious health would not allow her to leave 
home at that inclement season. The gleam of 
hope which broke upon the colonel in this post- 
script mitigated the manifold execrations which 
he poured forth against German-Frenchwomen, 
and against obstinate aunts. 

The colonel removed to the Helmstorflf man- 
sion, and was about to review his arrangements, 
when Sophus was announced. 

" Mr. Gentleman of the chamber/' said the 
colonel, making a low bow to his visitor as he 
entered, •* I congratulate you on your promotion. 
I am glad, my friend, that you have advanced a 
step, and an important step, in the court-career. 
But I am doubly glad that it should have hap- 
pened just now ; for I have a service to beg of 
you, which a gentleman of the chamber can 
render, hut not a page." 

Sophus assured him of his readiness to obey 
his commands. 

44 My Elisabeth, the very image of her father," 
continued the colonel, looking at himself in the 
glass, "will be here to-morrow. You see my 
house is in a fit state for the reception of one of 
. the first ladies of the court. I say first, take 
notice, mon cker— first ! Think of me when you 
hear of things that will astonish everybody. 
But my daughter is a girl who justifies the very 
highest expectations. A form, mon cher, like 
that of Hebe ! A noble countenance — she has 
her father's nose — and matchless grace ; and 
she dances — at least as well as our best opera- 
dancers. But, wait till to-morrow — you will 



see." 

Again the colonel surveyed himself in the 
glass, twitched his epaulettes, and cut a few 
entrechats. Sophus looked around the room 
somewhat embarrassed at such an explosion of 
self-satisfaction. He was obliged to confess 
that its arrangements exhibited splendor, if not 
taste. The colonel resumed. 

44 IxNik you, mon eker Esope /" (such was his 
version of the name of his visitor, but it was al- 
ways a sign that he was in a good humor) " I 
want a person on whom I can rely. The Creator, 
in his wisdom, has denied me a son — perhaps 
because my profound knowledge of the female 
character peculiarly fitted me to bring up daugh- 
ters. I have had occasion in my life-time to 
gain experience — most valuable experience — 
ay ! and fortune too. I have for a daughter 
one of the must magnificent creatures in the 



world ; for which reason, I cannot do without 
a son ; and you, mon cher Esope, you shall be 
my son !'• 

Sophus raised the colonel's hand to his lips, 
as if to beg the dear old gentleman's pardon 
that he had ever set him down, as silly ; and 
the colonel received this homage with dignity, 
saying, " Eh Lien, mon fiU Esope ! all then is 
settled. You are really to be my son '" x 

Sophus again pressed the colonel's hand, as 
a proof that he understood him. 

44 Merei, Mercil To-morrow Mademoiselle ron 
Held is coming, with the cursed arrogant gou- 
veruante with whom Aunt HelmstorflT has 
thought proper to provide my house ; and I owe 
it to my daughter to receive her in a manner 
befitting her station and the rank she will some 
day hold. Please God, this reception shall bo 
in grand style ! All the arrangements are made. 
The table will be laid beforehand. I shall give 
out everything myself, before I get into the 
carriage to go and meet her. She is to wait for 
me in the road, about two miles from town. I 
shall then take the darling into my carriage, 
and the demoiselle may follow. I shall ride, 
watch in hand ; and precisely as the clock strikes 
three, we shall roll into the courtyard." 

" And I," cried Sophus, who had caught the 
colonel's joyousness, " will go, watch in hand 
too, and, when the clock strikes three, will be 
at the porch to receive you." 

44 Rather, mon fib Esope, stay up stairs and 
see that all is right and proper. You must that 
day be my vice. You will do Its konneurs it la 
maison in my absence. A few good friends and 
the regiment are coming to dine. It will be a 
charming/tfe. Let both folding-doors be thrown 
open, when you hear us in the antechamber ; I 
shall enter with Mademoiselle von Held on my 
right arm, the gouvernante behind us. After 
all, it is not amiss that we have this demoiselle! 
She will look like my daughter's attendant, and 
give an air of greater grandeur to the scene. 
My valet and groom will likewise follow in 
their new liveries. Hare you seen my new 
liveries ? They are supurb : light yellow with 
green, blue pantaloons, and red waistcoats. 
Yes, yes, mon cher ! the colonel has spared no 
expense !" 

While he was concluding this string of in- 
structions, he rubbed his hands with delight, 
and pirouetted upon his toe like a dancing- 
master. 

Sophus was silent. He began to perceive 
that the paternal sentiments at which he had 
been so surprised were based on the advantage 
that was expected to be derived from him. 
This became still more clear the further the 
colonel proceeded in the prolix instructions 
which he gave him, and which contained the 
most ludicrous medley of pride and parsimony. 
But the enthusiasm of the old man on the sub- 
ject of his daughter's beauty had set his youth- 
ful heart in motion. He forgot that the colonel 
had not seen Jhis daughter since she left Copen- 
hagen, five years before ; and the lovely and 
elegant girl appeared to his imagination a fin- 
ished beauty. For her sake, he resolved to try 
to keep the formality of the reception out of 
sight as much as possible ; for to alter the old 
gentleman's arrangements was totally impracti- 
cable. For her sake, he would not hear tint 
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hints which the colonel gave him not to draw 

. the corks of the bottles till the last moment, 
that the servants might not have an opportunity 
of filching some of the wine. He even prom- 
ised to take the sugar for the coffee into his 
special care, lest any of the previously comput- 
ed and counted lumps should disappear. The 
negotiation terminated to the satisfaction of 
both ; and Sophus left the house, promising to 
be there by noon next day, to take upon himself 
his filial duties ; while the colonel proceeded to 
meet his daughter, who, according to his orders, 
was to wait for him, he said, on the high-road, 
about two miles from town. 

For the first time during an incalculable 
period, Sophus again dreamt of Elisabeth. The 
trifling and insignificant circumstances of his 
childhood assumed form and importance. The 
friendly yet as good as forgotten messages, 

. which, sent through his sister, had made the 
long circuit from Schmoll by way of Hamburg 
to Copenhagen, now sounded in his ears like 
genuine love-songs ; and he awoke with such a 
throbbing of the heart as he had never felt, un- 
less when, in the humble dwelling of Calais, he 
imprinted a kiss on the blooming lips of Lisette. 
But this comparison did not occur to him at the 
momeut. 
When, on the following day, the young man 

. entered the colonel's residence, where he found 
everything ready for the festive reception, all 
that was ridiculous vanished from his sight. 
He beheld only the affectionate father in the 
vain colonel ; who most assiduously superin- 
tended the laying of the table, and secured # under 
lock and key whatever could be locked up. The 
precise moment that had been fixed at length 
arrived ; and the horses were stamping in the 
gateway, when the colonel turned towards 
Sophus. " The moment," said he with solemn 
pathos, " is now come, mon cher Esope, for 
which I had been preparing with paternal affec- 
tion. When I come back, I shall have at my 
aide an amiable daughter, who will be my pride 
and my joy. I will not so much as think of 
the governess, that I may not embitter this 
happy moment, or I should wish her at the 
devil. Let all my expectations be fulfilled ; 
and let the folding-doors be thrown open at once, 
A deux battans — A rctoir, Mr. von Norden !" 

The colonel took a few rapid steps ; then 
turned about again to add, 4t Among the gentle- 
men whom I have invited is Count Tannenberg. 
It is my wish that he should be treated with 
especial politeness, with particular distinction. 
Do you attend to him, for you will know how. 
You are a courtier. It is not without an object 
that I have invited his excellency to-day. Ev- 
erything must revolve round his person— ah! 
you rogue, you see through me, I perceive ! You 
are a courtisan complct, Sophus ; if one drops a 
word, 'tis enough for you. But silence ! we 
must not betray our plans. The countess is 
ailing and deranged in mind. She may die ; 
they may be separated. Elisabeth is a perfect 
beauty ; having all the grace and dignity of a 
countess by birth ; and her father himself is 
going to give a finishing touch to her polish. Is 
not this a plan worthy of my head ? But silence, 
mon ami, morne silence I I see that you are los- 

ing your senses with astonishment ! You would 
never have given old Held credit for such a 



scheme. But he is deep, and would otrtwit Ml 
of you put together. Now I am off to fetch my 
daughter the countess. What a charming title ! 
Tannenberg is a magnificent residence ! But 
let us keep our plan to ourselves, mon cker 
Esopc!" 

The colonel might have run on much longer 
in his joyous intoxication, before Sophus would 
have thought of interrupting him. It was not 
till he was fairly outside the door, that Sophus 
gave vent to the feelings of his heart in the not 
very filial exclamation of "confounded old 
fool !" Then he flung himself upon a sofa, where 
he keenly upbraided himself for having become 
so easy a dupe. 

When the guests arrived, he had made up 
his mind to stay, in order to thwart the colonel, 
and derange his plans. The possession of 
Elisabeth had suddenly become of great value 
in his estimation, because it was likely to bo 
contested. Elisabeth's heart, which he had to 
long neglected and forgotten, now appeared to 
him his' legitimate property. For she was 
beautiful, so at least the colonel said — and 
amiable, £8 he heard from Count Rosen. 

When Count Tannenberg entered the draw- 
ing-room, Sophus was not a little pleased to 
perceive that the proud noble felt piqued at the 
absence of the host ; and perhaps stayed only 
because he had sent away his carriage. Io a 
very different mood from that in which he en- 
tered the bouse, did he listen to the sarcasms 
of the guests ; and even joined in the laugfe, 
when one of the officers of the regiment related 
to the others a ludicrous circumstance con- 
cerning their chief, which had occurred at the 
last parade. Not even his being Elisabeth's 
father protected the colonel ; for h* had con* 
ceived an execrable plan which encroached on 
the rights of Sophus, and had dared to call it 
"our plan." 

Count Tannenberg was, to use a common 
expression, somewhat past his best years, or, 
to speak mure precisely, was an old man ; for 
he was upwards of fifty. The scrupulous ac- 
curacy which I prescribed to myself in collect- 
ing the materials for this narrative, enables me 
to inform the reader that his height was pre- 
cisely five feet six. But he was no longer so 
upright as formerly. In his youth he had been 
handsome, and was still good-looking; his 
complexion, in particular, was unusually ruddy. 
The whiteness of his hair he concealed by 
means of black pomatum and burned powder ; 
and a careful toilet covered many indications 
of age, and made him appear younger than he 
really was. His look was proud and often 
sarcastic ; his character a mixture of coldness 
and strong passion, — of good-nature and indif- 
ference,— of kindness to his dependents and 
animosity against his equals. He was in- 
triguing, luxurious to profusion, firm in bis 
resolves, persevering in their execution, a con- 
summate courtier, and a practised admirer of 
the fair sex. 

Such was the adversary whom Sophus de- 
termined to combat, and whom he already 
measured with the look with which a man sur- 
veys his antagonist when about to enter the 
lists. Against all these qualifications, he was 
about to pa his fine dark hair, his twenty years, 
n\a open cwmv\aiv?m&, \v\* %a***\.\v <&yq^ bia 
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i animated chestnut eyes, and his warm, youth- 
ful heart, which imparted life and color to these 
physical advantages. With the recently ac- 
quired title of gentleman of the chamber, he 
was going to war with the feudal lord of stalely 
Tannenberg, whose pomp was spoken of t even 
at court, as something extraordinary — the gen- 
eralissimo of the Norwegian army of the king 
of Denmark — a man who already possessed all 
he could hope to attain by the efforts of a whole 
life, and much that he would never be able to 
acquire. But not one of these comparisons 
had yet forced itself upon Sophus, so that his 
courage was unshaken. Happy period of youth ! 

The Countess Tannenberg was a cousin of 
her husband's, by birth Countess Offenhelm. 
She lived apart from him in the vicinity of Kiel, 
and was extremely ailing, in mind as well as 
body. It was asserted that an early disap- 
pointment in love, and the count's neglect of her, 
had reduced her to this state. Reports of her 
death were so frequently circulated, that many, 
and among them Colonel Held, were accus- 
tomed 10 consider the count as a marrying man. 

The clock struck three, — a quarter to four, — 
and still no colonel made his appearance. The 
guests manifested increasing impatience. Count 
Tannenberg asked for his servant. v Chamber- 
lain Seifensee, a cousin of the colonel's, looked 
at his watch. " Afa/oi," said he, " I know not 
whether I am courtier enough to wait any 
longer for the man who has invited me to dinner. 
Your excellency will recollect that the Duke of 
Orleans — the regent, I mean — was accustomed 
- to say that a perfect courtier must have neither 
temper nor honor. How is your excellency's 
patience V 

" We country-folks must not pretend to call 
ourselves courtiers," replied the count, with a 
lowering brow. 

Seifensee, like many of the gentlemen of the 
household at that time, was of a genuine Ger- 
man family. As acting chamberlain to the old 
Queen Dowager Sophia Magdalena, widow of 
Christian VI., he had no very important post, 
and was therefore, in general, considered only as 
a makeweight. The chamberlain revenged him- 
self by slander, till his sharp tongue caused him 
to be feared. He was not witty ; but he had 
laid up a store of anecdotes and repartees, so 
that he was rarely at a loss for a weapon when 
he wished to wound. On the other hand, he 
possessed an invulnerability surpassing that of 
Achilles after he had been dipped in the Styx ; 
for he had not even such a spot as that on the 
hero's classic heel, at which his enemies could 
aim their shafts. He was covered over with 
the same thick skin, rendered* still more impen- 
etrable by a patience, real or affected, from 
which even the sharpest arrow glanced with- 
out leaving a scratch behind. 

"These grand preparations are surely not 
meant for a trap 1" resumed the chamberlain. 
44 My cousin's entertainments are in general 
none of the most splendid, and one might say 
of them what the Duke de Lauragais said on a 
similar occasion of a scanty table : * If one were 
not to feast on one's neighbor's good name and 
reputation by way of sauce, one must rise hun- 
gry from table.' " 

At Ui is moment, two carriages entered the 
• gateway; but it was soine time before the 



news of their arrival reached the ante-roon. 
At length, the folding-doors flew open. The 
colonel entered with wrinkled brow but smiling 
couQienance — his face looking like a piece of a 
rainbow over a thundercloud. He dragged along 
by the hand, rather than led, a young lady, 
with very light hair and pale face, who wore a 
simple traveling drees ; the only conspicuous 
object about her being a long neck-chain with a 
large medallion, which hung by her side. It 
looked as if it had dropped from the moon and 
lighted on her neck : the medallion being a 
portrait of the colonel, painted when he was 
young, the size of a desert plate, " the present 
of an affectionate father to his daughter on her 
return." The colonel was represented as Mare, 
with the attributes of war. On the shield were 
the arms of the Held family, and on the poiat 
of the spear, a captured laurel- wreath. 

The young lady entered, with downcast eyes, 
which she never raised from the floor; and, 
when the colonel, after a brief excuse for bar- 
ing kept the company waiting, presented her * 
with the word 8, " My daughter, Mademoiselle 
von Held !" she blushed, and looked awkward 
and embarrassed. As soon as she entered the 
room, she shut the door ; Demoiselle Kheinberg 
and the two canary-colored servants who were 
to have formed her retinue never making their 
appearance. It seemed to the scrutinizing 
Sophus as if she limped ; and this became a 
matter of certainty, when he saw Count Tan- 
nenberg lead her to the dinner-table, whither 
the colonel had expressly requested him to es* 
cort her. 

The father had no occasion to cast a look of 
chagrin at Sophus, to uplift bis eyes, or shrug 
his shoulders by way of expressing how com- 
pletely his expectation had been disappointed ; 
for Sophus himself felt as though a pailful of 
cold water had been thrown over his head. 
The enthusiasm of love was cooled. Elisabeth, 
who but now was so anxiously awaited, the ob- 
ject of the dreams of the one and ambitious plans 
of the other, for whose sake the one was ready 
to bid defiance to one of the most powerful 
nobles in the kingdom, and the other to dissolve 
marriages, was out of favor alike with lover 
and father. Poor Elisabeth ! 

It is almost incredible how soon youth is cap- 
able of recovering its courage again after defeat. 
Sophus was the first to become himself: and, 
when the silent irksome repast, which was more 
like a funereal than a festive entertainment, was 
over, to the equal satisfaction of the colonel 
and Elisabeth, as well as of the embarrassed 
guests and undrilled, inexperienced servants, 
he was sufficiently master of his feelings to 
stay, at the request of the colonel, after the 
others were gone. As soon as the last of the 
company retired, Elisabeth also withdrew, alleg- 
ing that she must look after Demoiselle Rhein- 
berg. who was fatigued with the journey. 

The colonel, having eyed Sophus for some 
moments, clasped his hands, exclaiming, *' Ah, 
rnon cher ami ! w hat a trial for a father's heart ! 
What becomes of all our plans ! W bat degener- 
ation ! She is lame ! who ever saw a lady of 
honor that limped, or moved upon her legs like 
a goose ! Ma /«ri„\vA% Um\Ait\ '^>aX\«t'Kmasfc 
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eclle, who gives herself the aire of a queen, and 
has the vapors ! What an unfortunate crea- 
ture am I ! I shall have no peace in my own 
house. You should only have seen what op- 
position I had to encounter, when they hoard I 
was going to give a great dinner to-day. I. who 
am capable of commanding a whole regiment — 
I, who have heard the halls whistling about my 
ears times without number — I, forsooth, am to 
submit to be ordered by my daughter and her 
French minx 4 They wanted to stay here in- 
cognito till dinner was over and the company 
gone. Was there ever anything so absurd, 
when every body was dying with impatience to 
see her, and Count Tannenberg here besides 1 
Oh ! it has so enraged mo ! It has nearly driven 
me distracted. And such a dress ! Quite con- 
trary to my orders. As for manners, was such 
awkwardness ever seen ! How is it possible 
that Madame, HelmstorfT could write such 
panegyrics upon a girl who deports herself in 
such a manner ! Where is the fruit of all my 
instructions, all my admonitions! Mon eher, 
it is the only unwise thing I have to reproach 
myself with, that I sent her to Holstein, instead 
of finishing her education myself. Only think, 
if she had stayed here, what 1 should have made 
of her ! And look at her now !" 

Whilst the colonel, throwing his hands be- 
hind bun, walked up and down the room, Sophus 
took his hat and was going ; but the old man 
entreated him to stay. " You must not leave 
me, Sophus," he began ; " stay with me, or I 
shall go stark mad ! What is a man who is 
fond of conversation to do visa-vis such a mute 
as my daughter ! (Test terrible ! e'esfi. terrible ! 
But she shall speak ; 111 show her that I will 
be matter in my house. I am not going to let 
my nose be drummed upon by a half-grown, up- 
start girl of seventeen, or her prude of a gover- 
ness ."' 

His rage increased with every word, and the 
rapidity with which he paced the floor in the 
same proportion. At length he rang the bell, 
and ordered the servant to tell the young lady 
he wanted her immediately. The man return- 
ed with, the excuse that Mademoiselle von 
Held was' dressing, and was dismissed with a 
box on the ear. Sophus laid down his hat. 
He felt profound pity for the poor girl, who had 
been obliged to exchange a quiet peaceful home 
for the uncomfortable abode of such a father. 
Though not pleased with her himself, he was 
touched with her forlorn situation, and then — 
had she not formerly been the object of his at- 
tachment ! He stayed therefore ; and employ- 
ed his influence and knowledge of the colonel's 
iveak side to mitigate his anger ; and being 
successful, these efforts filled him with a sooth- 
ing satisfaction. The vain old gentleman threw 
himself into a corner of the sofa and indulged 
in silence the melancholy reflections to which 
his disappointment gave occasion. He sighed 
deeply, and was heard now and then muttering 
to himself, " C*estlerrib/e! no style or carriage, 
and limps into the bargain !" - 

After a while, Elisabeth entered the room ; 
and Sophus now beheld her with more indul- 
gent eye. She had changed her dress, and 
wore one, which, according to the fashion of 



strove in vain to conceal that she had 
weeping. Tears in a female eye exercise aa 
irresistible influence over our soft hearts, 
which need so material an evidence before they 
are moved. Sophus could almost have sworn 
that his eyes had deceived him, and that she 
was not lame, if, at that moment, she had not 
taken a step which drew her down full two 
inches on one side. But the gentleness with 
which she went up to her father, put her hand 
with a slight pressure into his, and then silently 
seated herself beside him with her knitting m 
her hand, almost reconciled him to her implead- 
ing defect. Nay, he felt grieved that the young 
lady did not bestow upon him a singles look- 
when the colonel rose and presented him to ha 
daughter. 

" A juvenile acquaintance of yours — Mr. voa 
Norden, gentleman of the chamber, a young 
man of superb manners, whom his parents bars 
reason to be proud of. For the greatest hapsi- 
ness parents can enjoy is to see their children 
turn out well/' 

Sophus rose and bowed. " A presentation !" 
continued the colonel. " On such an occasion 
you should courtesy lower than usual. Again! 
So ! with the head a little more erect ! Look at 
me. This is the way. Shoulders rather mors 
back, Elisabeth! — There is great room far 
amendment ! God grant your poor father pa- 
tience !" 

The colonel was beginning again precisely 
where he had left off five years before !— It 
never occurred to him that the girl had in that 
interval grown up to a young woman. Sophus 
sat as if upon thorns, when Elisabeth blushed, 
and* replied in a soft melodious voice, u If yon 
will have patience with me for a little while, I 
hope I shall soon be able to give you satisfac- 
tion. At least I shall not be deficient in good- 
will !'• 

44 Only in abilities, and above all in educa- 
tion !*' said the colonel, interrupting her. M A 
young person should listen, should observe, 
should strive to improve, should break herself 
of her bad habits. That stoop of the head, for 
example, will never do. // faut se tew — m 
tenir — upright, straight, gracefully. How do 
you stand with regard to languages 1 — You 
never wrote to me in French, as I desired. 
ParUz-vous j ran fats, mademoiselle ? Tcsfirt ant 
vous tous avez perfectionnie dans eclte Untrue it 
la etrnr? Nay, don't look shy, or childish- 
Point de pruderie, mademoiselle /" 

It never entered the colonel's head- that hit 
daughter felt ashamed of his French. Elisa- 
beth never looked up from her knitting; her 
eyes were almost swimming in tears, and, to 
conceal them, she stooped down to the ball of 
thread which had dropped upon the floor, and, 
as she picked it up, the colonel was reminded 
of the odious limp. He stamped upon the floor, 
exclaiming, " Gauche in all her motions ! A gait 
like a cripple in an hospital ! Pity ine. my dear 
Sophus; I am the most unhappy father. Oh! 
'Tis enough to drive one mad !" 

Sophus was not able to bear this any longer. 
IVading official duty as an excuse, he took hti 
leave. The colonel begged him to come afiin 
soon, that he might at least have one person to 
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when he was near the door, and in that look be 
read a request that he would not mention her 
father's behavior. 

"For her sake/' muttered he to himself 
while descending the grand staircases « I will 
forbear. But what a* pity that the girl limps !" 
and it was compassion alone that drew from 
him this ejaculation. 



CHAPTER VII. 

While Elisabeth had to undergo this purga- 
tory in the magnificent- mansion of her aunt 
Helmstorff, poor Lisette had to endure much 
the same in the humble abode of her father. 
Such a coincidence prevails oflener than is im- 
agined between the lot of the rich and poor, the 
high and low. 

Old Calais was from home. The housebell 
Tang, and Aunt Cordia went to the door, ; bi/t 
this time she did not only half open it. " The 
vintner's son at the corner" was not obliged to 
force his way in ; for he was a favorite with 
Aunt Cordia, who forwarded his suit to Lisette 
as assiduously as she threw impediments in the 
way of Soph us. Requesting him to step in and 
wait till her brother returned, she conducted him 
into the sitting-room, where Lisette was spin- 
ning at her wheel beside her aunt, and enter- 
taining Jier by repeating the tales which she had 
read in "a book that Sophus had lent her. She 
had read it with such attention that she almost 
knew it by heart. 

" Go on, child !" said the aunt ; " I am sure 
Mr. Winkler will be delighted to hear what a 
clever story-teller you are. It was about a king 
and a princess, and an enchanted prince, whom 
a fairy had bewitched. Well, and when the 
prince came to the palace, what then V 

But Lisette had become all at once as mute 
as a fish ; and the aunt's persuasions had no 
more effect than her anger or the solicitations 
of the young man. Lisette would not be amia- 
ble towards the vintner's son at the corner. It 
is a settled matter that, when the attentions of 
a gentleman are disagreeable to a young lady, 
let him do what he will, lie is sure to excite*her 
displeasure. Lisette plied her wheel as briskly 
as Penelope, when she wished to get rid of her 
suitors ; but she would not enter rnto conversa- 
tion with him. Aunt Cordia at last grew angry 
at her silence. 

*• Why, what must our visitor think of you, 
child, to find that you cannot open your mouth 
to him !" said she. " When one asks people in, 
the least one can do is to give them a civil word. 
Speak to good Mr. Winkler !" 

" I have not asked any body in, so that 
aunt's reproof does not apply to me," said 
Lisette. 

" I should be sorry to come at an inconveni- 
ent time for Mademoiselle Calais," said the 
young man, with a suavity which one would 
not have expected after such a reception. In 
his temper and his whole demeanor, indeed, Mr. 
Winkler was the very counterpart of Holberg's 
Leander. 

u Heaven preserve us ! And this you say to 



a friend whose intentions are so honorable 
wards you, who is bo modest, so attentive, ao \ peasant ot * ueqp° 
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kind, and whom we see so seldom !" cried Anal 
Cordia. 

44 It seems to me that Mr. Winkler does not 
come so seldom as my dear aunt would make 
out ; nor was it till last week that Mr. Winkler 
became so attentive and so kind." 

44 1 should be grieved if I were to come too 
often, Mademoiselle Lisette !" said Mr. Wink- 
ler, in the same mild tone and manner as be- 
fore. 

Lisette said nothing, but continued spinning. 
Her aunt said nothing, but turned her wheel 
with such violence that it hummed again. Mr. 
Winkler said nothing, and twitched at his 
cravat. 

44 1 cannot tell where a person is to find pa- 
tience !" cried the aunt, when her thread be- 
came entangled from the increasing vehemence 
with whjch she sent round the wheel. 44 It is 
really shocking, Mr. Winkler. From the first 
day that you spoke to my brother about Lisette 
— you remember when it was — from that very 
day, she took a downright hatred to you. -It is 
really shocking !" 

" 1 should be sorry, indeed, if Mademoiselle 
Lisette had really taken a hatred to me," said 
Mr. Winkler. 

44 Good, honest fellow !" exclaimed the aunt. 
44 How is it possible to hate him !" 

44 1 hate nobody, aunt, nor does Winkler 
believe that I do," said Lisette, with more gen- 
tleness than she had yet manifested during the 
conversation. * 

A pause again ensued. At length, Aunt Cor- 
dia found the thread which had slipped from her 
fingers, and again wheel and tongue were set 
nimbly in motion. 

44 This is ever the way when people want to 
get above the station in which heaven has placed 
tliein. Since that court-gentleman visited at the 
house, Lisette is grown quite another creature. 
She wants to play the lady of quality with me 
too ; though I have been a mother to her ever 
since she was a child. But to ape the manners 
of fine gentlemen does not make a fine gentle- 
roan. Such a laced and tasselled skipjack 
would only make a fool of a tradesman's 
daughter;, and there would be an end of the 
matter." 

41 Dear aunt !" said Lisette beseechingly, with 
a face like scarlet. 

44 Yes, 4 dear aunt* sounds very fine ! But a 
young girl ought to think about the future, and 
thank heaven when she has a sensible aunt, 
who has supplied the place of a mother to her ; 
which I have done, honestly and truly, as no- 
body can deny. I shall find a way to keep that 
rake out of the house. It is no more than my 
duty. And what honor or honesty is to be ex- 
pected of such folks, I should be glad to know * 
They think no more of an upright tradesman 
than of their own peasants, or of the black 
heathens, whom they get leave to buy and to 
do what they like with And that is but reason- 
able, and nobody can blame them for it; for 
peasants and blacks are not much. better than 
the beasts of the field. But all ought not to bo 
shorn over one comb, because they go upon two 
legs. There is a difference between people and. 
people. Because mm N& w*. ^ ^fc»ax w. ^ ^a&Rs- 

tat Wwefc. vrefcs»RNis*v TO! 
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pays his rent and taxes, and gives everybody his 
own, is quite as good as a — ay, marry, and a 
great deal tetter," added the old spinster with a 
toes of the head. 

" If Mademoiselle Lisette is looking out for a 
count or a gentleman of the court, my father 
and I will not annoy you any more/' said the 
wooer, who had introduced himself in due form, 
under paternal authority, to solicit the hand of 
Lisette. *• We can both remain as we are/* 
added he with repressed vexation ; for jealousy 
had overcome his apathy, and there are limits 
to the patience of Job himself. 

Aunt Cordis perceived that she had gone tod 
far, and that her indiscreet speech had fallen 
upon good soil. She now strove to counteract 
its effect, but with only partial success. Though 
she was not sparing of words, they were spoken 
to the wind ; and when Winkler soon after- 
wards left her. she reproached herself for hav- 
ing by her imprudence, perhaps, driven from the 
house a wooer, the loss of whom could not be 
so Easily supplied ; for the son of the vintner at 
the corner was a match that any girl in the city 
would have jumped at ! — Yet. whose fault was 
it hut Lisctte's? — as she said, when she re- 
sumed her place at the spinnmg-wheel, after 
attending the mortified suitor to the door, 
" That is right, girl ! Go on so, and our house 
will soon get noted for its politeness. Whether 
ht will ever come again is what I greatly 
doubt." 

"I shall be very glad if* he stays away." 
answered Lisette meekly. •• We lived peace- 
ably together, before we saw him on this side 
the door." 

44 But to turn suitors put of doors is not the 
way to get a /husband. If you go on so, you 
will be left on hand. For counts will not cWie 
in search of you ; which is what such voting 
damsels never think about*' 

" I don't want to be married. I wish my dear 
aont would not take so much trouble about pro- 
Tiding a husband for me." 

•• What, not take trouble to find you a hus- 
band ? You'll not make me believe that ! No, 
no, I know better ! Some of your hoitv-toity 
love-story whims and fancies, that's all. Be 
thankful to heaven for such a sensible aunt as 
you have. You ought to think of that, instead 
of treating her in a way not to be justified be- 
fore God or man." 

•* I think of it more than you may imagine, 
my dear good aunt !" said Lisette, holding out 
her hand, as an overture for reconciliation. 

44 You would not like me to draw my hand 
away from you," said the old spinster, softened 
by Lise(te's soothing tone and words. " So let 
roe fctop to the grocer's : his wife is related to 
the vintner at the corner; and things shall be 
set to rights again between you young folks. 
They were going on so smoothly before !" 

•• Dear aunt/' cried Luetic, in alarm ; •• for 
heaven's sake do no such thing ! Stay with me, 
and I will tell you the rest of the tale about the 
prince." 

•• Away with your tale and your prince!" said 

her annl angrily. "Your head is always full of 

hifbtiying notions. We ought to be much 

cblixnl to that gentleman of the chamber fur 

runtfng m hiuI not of our nous" ; hut forl\vat. 

c*o might do something with her. However 



it is always tho way when an eagle's egg gets 
into a crow 'a pest. I will say uo more. At 
any rate, it tastes of the bird, as the old woman 
said, when she boiled the twigs on which a 
magpie had been perch mg. I wish that gentle- 
man of the chamber was where pepper grows 
naturally ; wtfich is all the blessing he'll get 
from me." 

44 And I wish nobody ran in and out more 
than he does. It is an age since he was here." 
44 Not so very long, surely, since the evening 
that cursed cat frightened us all so, by throw- 
ing down tho China terrine and smashing it to 
pieces." 

44 Indeed, aunt, it is almost three weeks !" said 
Lisette with a sigh, and drooping her bead. Bat 
it was unheard by her aunt ; who was already 
outside the door and in a hurry. 

44 Good heavens ! now she ia bustling about 
again, for my torment !" said Lisette, com- 
plainingly, and propping her bead upon her 
hand. « 4 Everybody plagues me. He plagues 
me too* Nobody cares for me." And thus she 
continued sitting, absorbed in deep and doleful 
meditations. 

" Good evening. Mademoiselle Lisette," said 
a well known voice. It was that of Sophui! 
Flinging back his cloak, he stood before the 
startled girl, in his gala uniform, just as he had 
come from the unlucky dinner at Colonel Hekl's. 
He bad been strolling for some time in the 
streets, to efface the unpleasant injpreasioa 
which the occurrences of the day bad made 
upon him. The door of the goldsmith's humble 
habitation stood ajar, contrary to custom ; ihs 
cautious Aunt Conlia having left it so, in the 
hurry with which she ran off to moke amends 
for her former indiscretion. But a single in- 
discretion may prove the mother of incalculable 
mischief 

14 D.i re I venture to come into your presence?'* 
asked Sophus in a subdued tone. 

44 Dare ?" said Lisette, blushing. " As if yos 
were so very timid !" 

44 Ah, Lisette. have you not yet forgiven roe? 
Do you still bear me a grudge ? After so long 
a time too?" 

•• Yes, it is a long time since yon were here!" 
slid Lisette, who wished to evade answeriDf 
his question. " It will be three weeks the day 
after to-morrow." 

This innocent hut accurate reckoning restored 
to Sophus no small portion of his assurance. 
Throwing his cloak upon a chair, he seated 
himself upon another by the side of Lisette, 
whose eyes dwelt with pleasure upon hit 
splendid uniform. Sophus remarked it aid 
said, 44 How ] frightened you last time I was 
here ! It was so rude of me I" 

4 * Oh, say no more about that ! You are a 
real monster !" said Lisette, almost weeping, 
and holding her hand before her eyes. 

44 lie not angry, Lisette! I have done! 
Lisette ! What melody there is in that name? 
it is the sweetest name I ever heard." 

41 Ah ! you do not mean what you say," re- 
plied lisette sharply. 44 What is there extra- 
ordinary in my poor name? There are naif 
finer." 
44 1 certainly do mean what I say." rejoined 
,\$tt\tau*, vnv\v W\*» v**r».%i4i*ive tones of siuaent*. 
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then ! It is no more lhan three months since ; 
and now, we are so dull !" 

"That was a happy time!" said Lisette, 
heaving a deep sign*, while big tears fell upon 
her hand. 

Sophus looked at her for a. few moments in 
silence. Twice be made a motion, as though, 
he was about to speak, but both times checked 
himself. Lisette kept her eyes fixed on the 
floor. Suddenly he started up, drew his cloak 
over his shoulders, and hastily left the room, 
saying, " Fare thee well, Lisette !" 

And Lisette threw herself into the great arm- 
chair and went bitterly ! 



but what I mean. And bow comes it that you 
entertain such a bad opinion of me?" 

44 My aunt declares that people of quality 
never say what they mean," answered Lisette 
gravely. " She says too ibat at court net ten 
true words are spoken in a year." 

44 But .you, Lisette, who have spoken with the 
queen, 2nd who know me, you cannot believe 
her* you know that it is not the fact." 

lisette cast down her eyes, without replying. 
Though she would fain have trusted him, those 
words of her aunt's,' " He only wants to make a 
fool of a tradesman's daughter!" rang inces- 
santly in her ears, till tears filled her eyes. 

44 Are you angry, Lisette, or are you un- 
happy?" said Sophus, with his insinuating 
▼oice. 

44 1 am," replied the honest Lisette ; " I feel 
every moment ready to cry." 

44 But what grieves you, Lisette ! Tell me !" 

*' I cannot." 

44 You might tell me, your sincere friend in 
the u l most confidence." 

44 No, it is impossible !" 

And the tears trickled down her cheeks, and 
fell upon her hands, which were clasped in her 
lap. 

44 Weeping, Lisette ! Are you ill V 

44 Not in the least," said Lisette, pressing her 
hand upon her bosom, as if to still the violent 
throbbing of her heart. 

A pause ensued, during which Sophus played 
with the embroidery on bis uniform. 

44 1 will tell you why you weep, Lisette, and 
why your heart beats with such violence," said 
he in a low tone, "you are in love !" 

44 Perhaps .'" answered Lisette, in a voice 
scarcely audible. 

Sophus was silent, and fixed his eyes on the 
Unshed face of the poor girl. She too was 
silent. Her bosom heaved vehemently. After 
a long pause, she turned towards Sophus. t4 Is 
that all you had to say to me?" said she. 

44 Yes, Mademoiselle Lisette. But " 

•• What is it that you would say ?" 

44 1 cannot — cannot explain myself!" 

44 It is seven," said Lisette, after a long 
silence, while the sonorous tone of the last 
stroke of the clock was ringing through the 
room. "The long evenings, thank God, will 
soon be over." 

44 Yes ; it is light much longer." 

44 People say that when the day lengthens the 
cold strengthens." 

44 Surely that is not always the case !" 

44 It will not be many minutes before it be- 
gins to be dark," observed Lisette, looking at 
the clock. 

•« You drive me away, Lisette ! Do I annoy 
jouV 

Lisette made no reply. Sophus presently 
took up his cloak and threw it over him. 
"You are very unkind," said he, (4 to an old 
friend." 

44 And what are you ?" said Lisette, so softly 
that he could not hear her. She was, perhaps, 
only thinking aloud. 

44 Do you recollect how merry we were only 
three months ago— as merry as children T We 

had regular romps together. I can see you now I duty as *£pfi\W\u*i\ v£ NX\* t\va\v^\ *\w >^>r. *kv 
in your yellow frork with a blue sash. It is the \ wa\k*M \u *m\*vac*> wv *«A *W*\^ \Xv«$. \*w».. ^^ 
prettiest of all your dresses. How happy I waa\ co\»ne\ fcA\o*%s& tov\, vi*ta»%>» fcw» \b»^ 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Eiobt days afterwards, Sophus was in atten- 
dance in the queen's antechamber, when the 
colonel, Elisabeth, and Demoiselle Rheinberg 
entered. He was doing duty that day for a col- 
league who was absent. The great ball was 
brilliantly illuminated. Chandeliers, lamps, gi- 
randoles, all were lighted up, and no trace was 
to be seen of the gloom which pervaded it, 
when we were last in that apartment, which 
was then rendered more gloomy by the shad- 
ows of the great arm-chairs and extinguished 
girandoles. 

The colonel was in gentler mood than that 
in which Sophus had left him. It flattered his 
vanity that the queen had desired to see his 
daughter ; which must of course be upon hit 
account. But it was incomprehensible to him 
that he was not to be admitted to an audience, 
though that honor was granted to Demoiselle 
Rheinberg, ,4 an absolute stranger, of whose ex- 
istence the queen .could not have any knowl- 
edge. There must be some mistake. It is 
proper that I, and nobody else, should introduce 
my daughter to her majesty. Besides, there is 
something so unfortunate in her whole tourtture, 
that I must positively make a most respectful 
apology to her majesty for it !" added the colo- 
nel in a subdued tone, though he had been speak- 
ing very low the whole time. 

Sophus had informed him that such was nev- 
ertheless the queen's pleasure. He had express 
orders that, with the exception of the young la- 
dy and her gouvernante, nobody was to be ad- 
mitted to her majesty before the audience began. 
It had not escaped his observation that Elisa- 
beth manifested a calmness and confidence 
very unusual in a young female on such an oc- 
casion. The gouvernante, on the other hand,, 
a person whose spring-time of life was long past, 
with a tasteless head-dress which hung down 
almost over her eyes, seemed embarrassed ; 
and, as the colonel concluded, from the con- 
sciousness of her homely appearance. 

'•It is quite unique!" he exclaimed, as he 
stood, looking rather foolish, when his daughter 
and her companion were conducted to the 
queen's ladies, who were in attendance in the 
room which communicated with her majesty's 
private apartments. Sophus, who fell his supe- 
riority, on his own ground, and tcwA Wvk^ 
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conversation, though he was at a loss how to 
keg in. 

"That will be a magnificent edifice, to judge 
from the commencement— that marble church 
which is building in the Friedrichstadt," said 
he, " it will betnagnifique ! It will be an orna- 
ment to Copenhagen." 

44 It bids fair to become so." 

44 1 heard lately that his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester and his gentlemen too, 
when they were here, indulged so immoderately 
at tabic that they were obliged to take foot- 
baths and use other preventives every night, 
for fear of an attack of apoplexy before morning. 
I bad it from an authentic source." 

44 The duke certainly had an extraordinary 
appetite." 

44 That was a capital answer, which his ma- 
jesty gave while in London to the princess 
dowager of Wales, who was rallying him about 
some English lady. A most superb answer ! — 
I shall never forget it." 

44 And pray what was it, colonel 1" — 

44 He said that she— if— that Lord Bute— that 
so far as — I can't recollect it at this moment, 
but it was an admirable answer. Lord Bute, 
you must know, was a particular friend of the 
princess dowager's, a very particular friend — 
you understand me ! . . . . The old queen dowa- 
ger, I hear, is getting worse. Mon Dieu t but 
then she is old, at least seventy. Seventy is a 
great age. It is true enough that she has erected 
a monument at Hirschholm, which is to trans- 
mit the name of Sophia Magdalcna to the re- 
motest ages." 

44 At any rate, the name is repeated often 
enough upon it," said Soph us. 

44 Oh ! Hirschholm is a splendid palace, a sec- 
ond Versailles !" exclaimed the colonel, lilting 
his eyes to heaven. 4I Their majesties are go- 
ing to Holstein in the summer. You will prob- 
ably go with them. It will, be an interesting 
trip, an incessant fite. Count Tannenbcrg is 
already talking about his preparations for their 
reception." 

44 The tour is fixed for the beginning of June. 
The hereditary prince is to be confirmed 
first." 

44 Th is gou vernante whom dear Aunt Helmstorff 
has quartered upon me is a most mysterious 
person to me, mon ami. She is certainly a great 
intrigante. Though I am a man of the world, 
and may say without boasting that I have a 
thorough knowledge of mankind, I cannot make 
her out at all ; and my daughter still less. It 
is a plot, mon chcr, an absolute plot !" — 

44 How so 1" asked Sophus, standing still, and 
paying more attention to the observations of the 
colonel. He had quite forgotten that Held was 
• worthy representative of a very extensive 
class, who find intrigues everywhere, and are 
continually on the hunt after mysteries. It is 
an endless pleasure for this sort of people ; but 
creates incessant suspicion of those around 
them. 

44 They shut themselves up for whole hours 

—they are forever whispering !" continued the 

colonel. " Why cannot they speak loud 1 There 

J» something so suspicious about it. If any one 

happens to come in, away flies the jade w\tf\ 



writes letters, but they are never sent off, as 
far as I can discover. I have questioned my 
daughter ; but if she has learned nothing else, 
she has learned to lie ; for I cannot get a word 
out of her. Two women shutting themselves 
up together ! A fine story, truly ! But old 
Held is sharp, mon cker ; and will^ferret out 
their secret before they are much older ; for be 
knows how to deal with women. A French 
hussy ! — what need is there to be over delicate 
in one's proceedings with such a person ! 
eh!" 

Sophus was silent. He was grieved that his 
question had given the colonel occasion to pre- 
fer such gross accusations against Elisabeth. 

Presently, the door opened, and Madame too 
Geldern hastily entered. 

44 1 expected to have found your daughter 
here, colonel," said the lady. " I have been de- 
tained against my will : I ought to have been 
here long ago. The queen wished me to intro- 
duce your daughter and her gou vernante before 
th£ audience begins." 

44 My daughter is with her majesty. It seems 
as if the queen were particularly desirous to 
make an acquaintance with this person of a 
gouvernante," said the colonel, with a look more 
sarcastic than prudent. 

44 A formality, colonel," replied Madame von 
Geldern, laughing. 4> The queen knows her 
well. She was governess in London, in the 
family of the Duchess of Devonshire, a play- 
mate of the queen's. Demoiselle Rheinberg is 
a lady for whom the queen has a high regard 
and esteem." 

The lady curtsied and went into the queen. 
The colonel looked sheepish as he gazed after 
her in amazement. " Oho !" repeated he over 
and over again ; 4t a lady for whom the queen 
has a high regard and esteem 1 So, so, is that 
itl" 

Sophus could not forbear laughing. " Who 
would have thought it 1" said he. 

41 Ay, ay, who would have thought it '"—re- 
peated the colonel. " Hem ! One moat be civil 
to this Frenchwoman, after all — one is abso- 
lutely forced to be civil !" 

Several ladies and gentlemen successively ar- 
rived for the audience, and the conversation be- 
came general among the different groups. 
Chamberlain Seifensee was one of the number 
He approached the gentleman of the chamber 
on duty with the utmost formality, and said, 
44 A compliment for her majesty from my royal 
mistress." 

44 As soon as the ladies who are with her ma- 
jesty come out," answered Sophus with a k>tr 
bow, 4t Mr. Chamberlain shall be announced/ 1 

Seifensee receded a step, and looked aroofd 
him, bowing right and left, sometimes with the 
head only, sometimes with the shoulders too, 
sometimes with the whole upper part of the 
body, according to the rank and station of the 
person to whom he meant to pay his respects. 
The chamberlain belonged to those who strictly 
observe the degrees of politeness ; for which 
reason there was a considerable number of per* 
sons to whom it never entered his head to be 
polite. He had also his degrees in sbakinf 
tauvta •• to one, he gave a single finger, to others 
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Christian VI., he considered himself upon an 
enemy's territory when he visited the younger 
court, wt)ich threw into the shade that of his lit- 
tle better than deceased mistress. In his char- 
acter, however, there was nothing that rendered 
it disagreeable to him to wage war with those 
around him ; and, for this reason, he was al- 
most always to be found on the hostile terri- 
tory. 

" Ah, Chamberlain Seifensee, ban soir ! Are 
you well 7 One sees you so seldom now. How 
full it is ! Are all these people really come to 
the audience 1 I thought to find none but the 
first classes here this evening." 

The questioner was a lady of about fifty, her 
figure as inelegant as her demeanor. In her 
hand she held a magnificent fan, which she 
kept in continual motion before her tolerably 
red face, which was nearly parallel with the 
ceiling, so far had she thrown back her head, 
to give herself a due degree of dignity. Her 
dress was costly and in the latest fashion. Her 
train, bordered with the dearest laces, trailed a 
great way upon the floor ; she could not keep it 
close to her with her foot, a knack which the 
ladies of that time acquired and practised with 
more or less dexterity. She was overloaded 
with jewels. This was Baroness Blech, whose 
husband, formerly a contractor, having amassed 
prodigious wealth, had recently obtained a title ; 
his lady being the daughter of an opulent brewer, 
who had left her a ton of gold. 

"lam transported with your ladyship's kind- 
ncss," replied the chamberlain, bowing his 
whole body. " You shine like a Juno among 
the other goddesses. What a tasteful toilet ! 
What costly jewels, and how elegantly set ! 
An heirloom, probably U It looks so antique, 
it reminds one of forefathers. I am a great 
lover of family relics. I would wager that this 
once belonged to some ancestress of your lady- 
ship's, or perhaps to the late Baroness Blech ?" 

44 My husband bought it at the sale of the 
effects of the old Countess Donneretein, one of 
the first families in Germany. We have always 
had a great fondness for the antek. It was 
monstrous dear, though." 

" Yes, whoever wishes to see a brilliant toilet 
must look at Baroness Blech. There is* nobody 
that can vie with your ladyship." t 

" You are always monstrous polite, good Mr. 
Chamberlain. Will you do us the favor to dine 
wiih us to-mo/row, quite enfametic, with Count 
Tutt and a few other good friends. Alas ! my 
toilet, which you are so kind as to praise, is 
nothing in comparison with that of Madam 
Pretty from the East Indies, which I have lately 
seen. How such people trick themselves out ! 
But no gout whatever. The man is said to be 
a planter. God knows where the wife sprung 
from, but she is Danish, that any body may 
hear and see." 

u Silly, your ladyship, most silly, an absolute 
niaite ! Her father was nothing but a brewer 
in North-street. What shall we say to such 
society, nous autreg?" The chamberlain shrugged 
his shoulders. " I shall have the honor to dine 
with your ladyship to-morrow. My c6mpliroents 
to Baron Blech and to the little baronesses." 

His dry, meagre figure, which had some 
resemblance to an eel, wriggled itself further 



how are you?" said he to a recently appointed 
gentleman of the chamber. " Your uniform 
fits most' charmingly, as if it was cast upo* 
you. Next time I want a coat, I will take the 
liberty of inquiring the address of your tailor — 
your obedient servant. Lieutenant Eichfeldt! 
So you have exchanged service at court for the 
epaulettes! Yes, no pages are wanted now. 
We have a sort of minister, who means te 
make a radical cure of the state : so skillful 
is he at amputation. He must surely know 
whether that which he lops off can be dispensed 
with. Formerly it was thought that there could 
not be" a court without pages. But of course 
this state Esculapius must thoroughly under- 
stand that matter. We, of the old school, for 
our parts, understand none of his state reforms. 
Bat you, Mr. Lieutenant, are sure to get for- 
ward. Such a brave young man as you ! A 
capital shot with pistols, I understand. War it 
the proper career for the young noblesse ; then 
a man may earn a name, and a name is always 
a good thing to push one on. Ah! Cousin 
Held ! Infinitely obliged for the charming 
dinner you gave us lately. The company was 
so animated, so inexhaustible in bon-mots; it 
was a most delightful fete. How is my pretty 
niece 1 She appeared rather fatigued, no doubt 
owing to the journey. Her gait, indeed, seemed 
to me rather languisaant ; so it did to Count 
Tannenberg, strikingly languxssant ! A charm- 
ing girl ! By the by, the countess is mending; 
the air at Kiel agrees so well with her that she 
is already half recovered. What a severe blow 
it would be to poor Tannenberg to be left a 
widower !" 

The colonel turned away from him, to break 
off a conversation which was anything but 
agreeable ; and the chamberlain thought this 
movement too abrupt and negligent for him te 
suffer so public a mark of disrespect to pass 
unpunished. " My dear colonel," said he, 
with one of his blandest smiles, "you turn 
about so sharply that I might almost ask, as 
somebody at the court of Louis XV. once asked 
the Duke de Villars, who bad turned from him 
in the same abrupt manner ' Mon Dieu, do yoe 
smell powder V This was not old Marshal 
Villars, who won so many battles, but a son of 
his, about whom I know nothing further. 

" Good evening, Count Rosen ! Phtlosopkt 
solitaire and omniscient diplomatist, is it true 
that the Russians have destroyed the fleet of 
the Grand Turk with every soul on board 1 I 
hope it is true ; we have so little news nowa- 
days that one fairly longs for something fresh, 
something eclatant. I am waiting with im- 
patience for the post. For- the rest, it is a 
purely diplomatic interest that actuates me ; for 
I am impartial. I say as a Turkish diplomatist 
once said of two Christian nations, who were 
at loggerheads, * 'Tis all one to me whether the 
dog devour the hog, or the hog the dog.* " 

The door leading to the queen's apartments 
opened ; when the chamberlain glided through 
the throng, and, before it was again shut, was 
already at his post, to be the first at the audi- 
ence. He was charged to thank the queen for 
her gracious inquiries concerning the health of 
h is mistress . fc^rj «fc* "*^» \««^ >fcA>3ss»r 
nous toue Vxv ^Vvfti \v* v***"*****^^ rL 
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way instantly, convinced of the importance of 
bit mission.* It was Madame yon Geidern and 
some of the queen's ladies who came out. Her 
majesty had sent them to inform the company 
that, owing to sudden indisposition, she could 
not give audience— not even to Chamberlain 
Seifensee. « 

Madame von Geidern went up to the colon*.!, 
and said in an under-tone so as not to be heard 
by the bystanders, "Your daughter, colonel, 
and Demoiselle Rheinberg, have left by the 
privy stairs, that they might not pass through 
the antechamber. They roust have reached 
borne by this time. My carriage is at your ser- 
vice, as I have taken the liberty to dispose of 
yours ; for I shall stay here in the palace. The 
queen desired me to tell you that she thinks 
your daughter a very sweet young lady." 

The wrinkles which had begun to furrow the 
colonel's biow vanished at this commendation. 
Be made a low obeisance to Madame von 
Geidern, w/ho went back to the queen. 

" lion cher Etopc, here are riddles enough to 
puzzle all the seven sages of the East !" said 
the colonel, with an arch smile, turning t» 
Soph us. "This gouvernante, for whom the 
queen entertains a regard and esteem — this 
sudden disappearance fttr Vtscalicr dhobk — her 
majesty's sudden indisposition — and this pane- 
gyric on my daughter — * the queen thinks her a 
■very sweet young lady' — the queen, who is 
berself a model of grace and elegance — the 
queen, who has so much majesty ! Hem ! They 
choose to flatter me, that is plain enough ; but 
the motive, the motive 1 Well, time will show. 
But behind all this there must be an intrigue, 
and old Held will not rest till he has fathomed 
it." 

Soph us had not thought it anything extraor- 
dinary thac the queen should decline to admit a 
crowd of indifferent persons, after she had seen 
a beloved friend of her youth ; or that a young 
person, who was lame besides, should prefer the 
public back-stairs to the antechamber, with its 
abundance of pretensions and ill-natured re- 
marks. So far was he from vying with the 
seven sages in solving the enigma, that he never 
once thought of Elisabeth. It was, therefore, 
by no means a speedy visit which he purposed 
to pay to Colonel Held, when, a whole month 
afterwards, he found himself on the way to 
Helmstorff House. 

This was a magnificent edifice, with a wide 
outlet on either side the gate. A spacious 
courtyard, inclosed on two sides by the wings 
of the palace, was separated in the background 
by railing from a garden, which presented, 
through long vistas of fine trees, adorned with 
statues and fountains, a view of a basin of wa- 
ter, the curlin&ripples of which glistened in the 
sue. The building and garden still exitt nearly 
in the same state, as a monument of the great- 
ness of the aristocracy. They bear witness, at 
the same time, that the aristocracy never be- 
comes extinct, but that power only passes into 
other hands. The old Helmstorff palace is now 
the office of a public board. 

The colonel was not at home. The young 

lady was with her aunt, who had suddenly re- 

turaed from Scbmoll, and been two days in 

town. Before Sophus could decide what to do, 

its servmat bad announced him. 
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Through several splendid bat old-fashioned 
apartments, fitted up as they then appeared in 
the first years of Frederick V., under whom the 
privy-eouncillor had been minister, he was con- 
ducted to a cabinet, the usual sitting-room of 
Madame Hrlmstorff, when she came to Copen- 
hagen, with her whole retinue of maids, and 
men-servants, and four-footed animals. 

It was a lofty apartment, the windows of 
which, in the gable of the building, looked into 
the garden. The walls were of gray polished 
stucco, with decorations of white plaster, which 
contrasted well with their mirror-like surface. 
The curtains were of a brocaded, cherry-col- 
ored silk, which fell in large folds. Chairs and 
couches were covered with a striped satin : the 
legs and the border of the back being gilt. Un- 
der a large mirror with gilt frame, stood an 
open secretaire of Chinese workmanship, con- 
taining a great number of small drawers. The 
falling leaf was covered with letters and papers. 
A large cage of brass wire was placed in one 
window ; a monkey, scarcely so big as a squir- 
rel, leaped up and down incessantly, making a 
sharp whistling noise while throwing ono sum- 
merset after another. A light yellow greyhound 
had flung himself before the stove — a sort of 
porcelain chimney-piece with bright brass doors 
— his pointed snout resting upon his foye-paws, 
his sharp eyes fixed on the only person in tfee 
room, and his slender curled tail whisking from 
side to side on the variegated Turkish carpet 
His mistress, however, did not pet him, neither 
did she follow the fashion, which prescribed 
macaroons steeped in almond-milk for ladies' 
dogs in great houses. Two large China vases 
occupied the corners by the side of the stove. 
In the middle of the floor, at some distance from 
each other, stood two tables of inlaid wood ; 
and before them two great arm-chairs, embroi- 
dered with flowers and arabesques. A flower- 
stand, filled with the first productions of spring 
— that is to say of an artificial spring — filled 
nearly the whole recess of the other window. 
The tender buds of the trees in the garden, the 
leafless branches of which peeped in at the 
windows, seemed to envy the hothouse plants 
the careful nursing bestowed upon them to de- 
velop their early but fugitive blossoms. A small 
bookcase, with glass doors, containing books 
bound in morocco, and a chandelier, with drops 
of cut glass of various colors, completed the 
furniture of the room. The half- burned tapers 
attested that the last-mentioned article did not 
hang there merely for show, but that it lighted in 
the evening the habitual abode of the owner. 
Two doors communicated between this cabinet 
and the apartments of Elisabeth and Demoiselle 
Rheinberg. on one bide, and the bedchamber of 
Madame Helmstorff and her daughter on the 
other. That lady had so arranged the distribu- 
tion of the apartments, that Elisabeth and the 
gouvernante should share the floor with her and 
be her daily companions. The colonel occupied 
the ground-floor, which communicated with this 
part of the principal floor by a private staircase. 
The provident aunt had thus provided for Eli- 
sabeth an independence which her father by no 
means intended her to enjoy, and to which be 
assented only because Aunt HelinstorflTs ar- 
Taitgevneut vsaa very advantageous to him in a 
pecuniar* ^om\ of tow . ^*ta\Bftuu&& Helm- 
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storflT, who, on aoootmt of her great deformity, 
was very weakly, confined herself almost en- 
Hirely to her own room. Both in town and at 
Schmoll, it was only the most intimate friends 
of the family that ever obtained a sight of her. 
She was a striking proof that the material gifts 
of fortune cannot ensure happiness to their pos- 
sessor. 

The person on whom the attention of the 
greyhound was steadfastly fixed, and who was 
seated in the arm-chair by the work-table, em- 
broidering arabesques and borders in light blue 
silk upon a fawn- colored ground, was Elisabeth. 
She received Sophus with an excuse for being 
found in an apartment not belonging to her, and 
for not having gone down stairs to her father's 
apartments. "It is here that I feel most at 
home," said she ; "at my father's, all is still 
rather strange to me. In this part of the bouse, 
it seems as if I were still at Schmoll. I was 
glad, therefore, of the opportunity to receive 
you here, that I may present you to my aunt, 
whom you can scarcely recollect from Jhe 
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few limes that you saw her when we were 
young." 
n There was a freedom in Elisabeth's manner, 
which made an agreeable impression upon So- 
phus. She drew achair.to the table for him to 
take a seat beside her, but without rising from 
her own. 

"That is on account of her lameness," 
thought he. "It is a sad misfortune for a 
young lady." 

44 You have made us watt a long while for 
you," said Elisabeth in the course of the con- 
versation. *' My father, too, was surprised that 
we did not see you. He has told me how kind 
you were to visit him pretty often in his soli- 
tude. You will not, surely, forsake the house 
because I am come back 1 I can assure you 
that I miss all I had around me at Schmoll too 
much to dispense, of my own accord, with so- 
ciety." 

44 You can never be at a loss for that in 
Copenhagen, where there are so many amuse- 
ments and so much sociability. The court is 
a focus of pleasures and dissipations. One 
ftie follows another." 

44 Oh, the court! Don't tell me about the 
court, with which I never can learn to recon- 
cile myself. 1 believe it to be owing to this — 
that, from earliest childhood, the court was 
always coupled with every admonition and 
•every reproof; so that I have taken such an 
antipathy to it as it will be scarcely possible fur 
me to overcome. My father's plan, from my 
birth, was to obtain a place for me at court ; 
and not a day passed but I was reminded of it 
ten times at least — 'That would not do at 
court !' — • that is not the way they walk at 
court !' And what would not do at court was 
precisely what I'bcst liked to do. It was with 
the greatest reluctance that my father gave up 
a pLin which he had entertained and fondly 
cherished for so many years. Now, indeed, he 
perceives that I am not fit for that destination, 
itiid thai the scheme is in itself impracticable. 
I believe loo that I am capable of affording him 
more substantial happiness than that of having 
a daughter at court. At first, he has eyes for 
nothing hut his disappointed hopes, and these 
wjJJ make him rather ill-tempered j but 1 reckon 



upon your assistance to soothe and cheer him. 
And who more capable of contributing to this 
than 'a young gentleman, whose parents have 
such reason to be proud of him for his superb 
manners !' " added she with a smile. 

" One whom the queen has declared to be ' a 
very sweet young lady*. . . ." 

44 Which is nd reason why she should be 
made for the court," said Elisabeth, interrupt- 
ing him, "even if the expression arose from 
more than the gracious attention of a queen 
towards an old man, whose disappointed hopes 
excited her pity. No, I know too well what 
the court is, to throw myself needlessly into the 
whirlpool." 

44 And what is the court, thenl" asked 
Soph us, delighted with the ease and freedom 
of Elisabeth's conversation. " Teach me what, 
sort of a maelstrom it is in which I am floating, 
without being conscious of the danger !" 

44 A stream it certainly is, but not a mael- 
strom : for. it is as tranquil and smooth as it is 
deep. Its ever placid and smiling surface re- 
flects the sky, and the adventurer feels no 
apprehension of its unfathomable depth, of 
which he never dreams. To gain the opposite 
shore, he throws himself into the stream ; but, 
when once in, is obliged to struggle for lus life. 
By a thousand arts he keeps himself above the 
surface, while striving incessantly to get before 
those who arc swimming along with him. One 
bead disappears after another, but not a hand 
is extended to save a brother. Cold as the 
waves which engulf the sinking competitors in 
their mysterious depths, the swimmers care not 
for the scenes of anguish which are taking 
place beneath the eddying surface ; or for the 
bubbles produced by the last agonizing sighs of 
the dying, which rise to the top, and disappear 
when the last struggle is over. And the oppo- 
site shore is never reached ! Life is made a 
continual struggle for an existence that affords 
no satisfaction ; and when you are hurried 
away by the resistless torrent, which sooner ■ 
or later exhausts the strength of the swimmer, 
you sink as^you have seen others sink, without 
any effort being made to save them ! You are 
forgotten even before the death-struggle is 
over, and the bubbles, rising soon to burst, am 
all that is left of a human being, who has lived 
for no useful purpose." 

44 If your father had known that people phil- 
osophize in this manner at Schmoll, we should 
not have missed you so long in Copenhagen,*' 
said Sophus, without thinking that these words 
might involve more than a mere compliment. 

Elisabeth looked up from her embroidery. 
44 At court,-' said she smiling, " people miss 
nothing — except a higher place. 13 ut that is 
a longing which can never be completely grati- 
fied." 

44 Since you condemn our position so decir 
dediy, will you pass the same sentence on the 
many amiable and respectable points that be- 
long lo it? Can you deny the good that it af- 
fords opportunities for doing, the fidelity aud 
devoteduess which it develops, so many exam- 
ples ol which have been seen at every court in 
the hour of danger!" 

44 And which have almost ^vj% \B«s^>SRs^»fc* 
itttemseViea vitaKfc **» 'wwftk VeaaX \aa«* «*«-. 
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treachery prevailed where one would have been 
least justified in seeking them. I praise what 
is good wherever I meet with it ; but I am of 
opinion that (he court is not the atmosphere in 
which it is developed. If one does not feel so 
hardy as to be able to bear every possible 
climate, without exposing one's heart and bet- 
ter nature to dangerous influences, one ought 
not to venture into an atmosphere which has 
affected even strong and vigorous plants to 
such a degreo that they wither. And this is 
the reason why you will never meet with me 
it court." 

"And is such your only reason 1" said So- 
phus, who wished to say something compli- 
mentary, and therefore accompanied his reply 
with a smile, which Elisabeth totally misun- 
derstood. 

" It is not my only reason. I have another, 
which perhaps will have far more weight in 
jour estimation — I am deficient in the requisite 

KBonal accomplishments, at least partly so. 
t this my father reminds me of so often 
that, indeed, I had almost forgot to mention it. 
Alter having thus sacrificed my female vanity 
en the altar of sincerity, I hope you will ex- 
cuse me from adducing any more reasons for an 
opinion, on which it is not likely that we should 
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Mademoiselle, you misunderstood me," 
amid Sophus, stammering, but Elisabeth took 
mo notice of his embarrassment. With the ut- 
most case, she changed the conversation to 
ether topics, to her flowers, her birds that she 
had left behind at Schinoll, her little Bologna 
spaniel, which had entrenched himself behind 
the folds of her dress, and would not leave his 
hiding-place, till after repeated calling. The 
Mule animal was as soft as silk. " He became 
accustomed to lie upon my foot, because it af- 
forded me some alleviation; after I hurt it ; and 
bow," added she, " he considers both my feet 
a his property." She then described to him 
wtrat sort of life she had led at Schmoll, her 
studies and occupations: with a vivacity which 
gave a peculiar stamp to all her accounts of 
these every-day circumstances. 

Daring this conversation, Madame Helm- 
•florJT entered from her bed-chamber. She 
was a tall, slender, old lady, with the look and 
dignified deportment of at least a reigning 
eochess, an accomplished and amiable woman, 
who was free from prejudices of every kind, 
yet a strict observer of etiquette, which when 
formerly a regular science, was extremely 
complex and descended into minute details, but 
which gradually lost half its importance. She 
consequently could not by any means approve 
the tone which now prevailed at court, when 
royal personages often associated like private 
individuals with those about them, and threw 
■aide etiquette to be resumed only on days of 
ceremony. It was her opinion that, in acting 
thus, reigning sovereigns themselves broke 
down a necessary barrier ; and that they would 
some day bitterly repent the vanity of desiring, 
for a change, to place themselves on a level 
with the rest of the world. 

With such a reverence for etiquette, it might 
bare been supposed that Madame HelmstorfT 
ww/rf gad the court-circles most congenial lo 

taste ; wkthh, however, was far from being 
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the case. She scaroety ever went to court ; 
and much of what Elisabeth urged against a 
court-life she derived from her aunt, who was 
by no means blind to the dark side of the pic- 
ture. Like her deceased husband, she was de- 
scended from one of the first families in the- 
kingdom. In her, distinction was mixed up 
with flesh and blood ; consisting not in dress 
and jewels — but in nobility of soul. In her 
own person, she made no pretensions ; but from. * 
a sense of duty she was tenacious of external 
ceremonies. It was a duty, as well to her an- 
cestors as to posterity, to give back a preroga- 
tive committed to her care unstained and undi- 
minished as she received it. By her intimate 
associates and dependents she was almost 
adored, by all others revered ; and never bad 
slander dared to attack her. 

Madame HelmstorfT received -Sophus with a 
kindness which might be called almost mother- 
ly, though she abated nothing from the forms 
which etiquette prescribed. She told him that 
it was her intention to spend part of the year 
in Copenhagen, as her daughter would have to 
go through a long course of medical treatment ; 
and that, during this time, she should see com- 
pany. This she regarded as a duty which she- 
owed to her station. That Sophus would be 
one of her habitual visitors she presupposed, 
in a manner which convinced him that he 
should have perfect liberty in her house. She 
even reckoned upon it that he would introduce 
his acquaintances, and thus promote sociability. 
Lieutenant Eichfeldt was the only one whom 
she mentioned by name. She presumed, she 
said, that he was one of Sophus's intimate as- 
sociates ; and it would give her pleasure to 
see his friends in her house. Sophus was em- 
barrassed ; for he could have done no other 
than decline at once her friendly proposal, 
since Eichfeldt and he were not upon such 
terms that he could introduce him. 

"I remember him well, when a boy," said 
Elisabeth ; " he was then very handsome, but 
not very amiable." 

44 Neither beauty nor amiableness should set 
bounds to social intercourse," replied her aunt 
44 1 shall be glad to sec young Eichfeldt in my 
house — for the sake of his uncle," added she; 
" he was a particular friend of my husband's." 

Here the subject dropped, as at that moment 
the gouvernante entered, and Madame Helm- 
storfT put some question to her relative to 
household matters. When Demoiselle Rhein- 
berg perceived that there was a stranger is 
the room, she would have retired ; but Elisa- 
beth, taking her by the hand, obliged her to 
stay, introducing Sophus to her as an acquaint- 
ance whom the demoiselle had already seen is 
the queen's antechamber, when she was pre- 
sented to her majesty. 

The colonel was certainly in the right when * 
he insinuated that Elisabeth's Frenchwoman 
was not a model of beauty. Besides, it now 
struck Sophus for the first time, that her dress 
was far from contributing to set off her person. 
A profusion of front ringlets nearly covervd her 
eyes, and the laces attached to her head-dress 
hung down so low as almost to form a veil for 
her face. She immediately took her seat be- 
side EWaabfcVto, «n& *&uk very little, while oc- 
cupy"^ ^\ex*e\t w\\^\ax e^TOStary . 
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The conTersation was now carried on in the 
German language, hut in spite of all Elisabeth's 
efforts to keep it up, it flagged and soon ceased ; 
as is. almost always the case, when a silent 
person joins a company, in which it has pre- 
viously been proceeding with animation. So- 
phus took his leave. He had come with the care- 
less indifference with which one often pays a 
visit that one cannot conscientiously avoid 
paying. He left the house with the conviction 
that he had made an -acquaintance, which it 
would be well worth while to cultivate ; for he 
had found Aunt Helmstorff extremely amiable 
and Elisabeth extremely well-bred ; and in 
the intercourse of both, a freedom which recon- 
ciled him with the formality of the one and 
want of beauty in the other. The more he 
scrutinized Elisabeth, the more he was con- 
vinced that her hair was too light, her eyes too 
large, her nose too long, her chin too peaked. 
All that was agreeable in the general expres- 
sion of her face disappeared under this minute 
analysis, which served only to show her plainer 
traits to still greater disadvantage. Her figure, 
on the other band, was elegant, at least deli- 
cate — but the confounded foot ! She certainly 
did limp ! 

In spite of all these essential defects, Sophus 
called several times at Madame HelmstorfTs. 
One day, he found the two ladies in the sitting- 
room, and with them Madame von Geldern. 
The conversation turned upon court news, and, 
as the long talked-of journey to Holstein was 
soon to take place, the preparations which Count 
Tannenberg was making at his seat were brought 
upon the tapis. As Madame Helmstorff had 
received a letter from her steward at Schmoll, 
containing interesting particulars on the sub- 
ject, Elisabeth said that she would fetch the 
letter. In rising, she stumbled over her little 
dog, which, as usual, had rolled himself in the 
skirt of her long dress ; and she would have 
fallen, had not Sophus, who was standing near 
bcr, caught and saved her. Madame von Gel- 
dern shrieked aloud with alarm ; Madame 
Helmstorff too was agitated. But Elisabeth, 
with a smiling countenance, strove to pacify 
them, though it was evident that she had hurt 
her foot, and could scarcely set it upon the 
floor. • 

" If that was my dog, I should banish him 
from my' presence," said Madame von Geldern. 
" He will cost you your life some day. This is 
the second time he has brought you into danger." 

" Oh ! it is nothing !" exclaimed Elisabeth 
blushing, and ran out of the room as nimbly-as 
a fawn, and without limping. Madame von 
Geldern remarked that this accident had given 
the young lady all her agility again. Madame 
Helmstorff made no reply. But when Madame 
von (Jeldern spurned the dog from her, saying, 
" Shame upon you, abominable fellow, for hav- 
ing made a cripple of your mistress !" Madame 
Helmstorff took up the defence of the poor dog, 
and expressed her belief that Elisabeth had not 
hurt herself much. 

" But the former time ?" said Madame von 
Geldern > 

•« What former time ?" 

"When Elisabeth fell over the dog and 
sprained her ancle." 

"No, my deal madam, that was not the 
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dog's fault. For that accident, Elisabeth was 
indebted solely to her own good heart, and for 
that reason it does her honor." 

When, at these words, the eye of the speaker 
rested upon Sophus, be felt the blood mount to 
his face. That look was like an impeachment 
of the harshness of his judgment. 

" She gave me to understand that she had 
fallen over the dog. Now I think I have a right 
to request you to have the goodness to inform 
me how it did really happen." 

Madame Helmstorff then related that Elisa- 
beth and Demoiselle Rheinberg were walking* 
one day, at Schmoll, along the margin of a 
wooden tank, which conducted the water to a 
mill. While engaged in earnest conversation, 
the demoiselle had drawn a ring from her fin- 
ger and was playing with it absorbed in thought. 
Elisabeth stood still to look at the water, which, 
curling in faint ripples, ran through the pool, 
and then plunged foaming upon the mill-wheel. 
It gratified her to stop and listen to the roar 
which accompanied the revolution of the huge 
wheel, mingled with the clack of the machinery 
of the mill. The demoiselle had the ring still 
in her hand, when, as she was sitting down, it 
slipped out and was gone. It had fallen into 
the pool, and was hanging to a tuft of green 
moss that was slowly floating down the stream, 
which was not more than four feet deep from 
the wooden bottom to the surface. It was a 
ring which Mamsell Rheinberg highly prized, 
the only memorial of her mother. The ladies 
were in despair. There was no one at hand to 
assist them, and a long circuit to make before 
one could descend to the tank, which was in that 
part above eight feet from the ground to the 
surface of the water, and lined on both sides 
with a smooth bulwark. Before they could 
get down, the ring, carried along by the cur- 
rent, would be dashed upon the water-wheel and 
irrecoverably lost. Mamsell was overwhelmed 
with grief for the loss of her relic. The moss 
was already within a yard of the wheel, the 
huge shovels of which, incessantly turning*, 
flung up all the water of the pool ; the next 
ripple must drive it down the abyss. The ring 
still shimmered on the side of the .moss ; the 
motion of the water had almost shaken it from 
its slight hold ; and the risk of saving the jewel 
from perdition increased every moment. Elis- 
abeth suddenly leaped into the pool, and was 
in time to seize the moss and the ring ; but the 
bottom being slippery, she lost her footing and 
fell. When Mamsell Rheinberg obtained assist- 
ance, there lay Elisabeth, like a mermaid, cov- 
ered with moss and aquatic plants, at the bot- 
tom of the pool, holding up the ring in her hand 
as a sign of her victory ; but, in her fall, the 
water-wheel had touched her foot and merci- 
lessly broken the ancle. 

" Poor Elisabeth !" exclaimed Madame von 
Geldern compassionately. 

" She had to undergo a long and painful ope- 
ration," continued Madame Helmstorff, "but 
we never heard her utter a complaint. She 
only repeated that it would have given her 
much more pain if her dear Matilda had lost 
her ring." 

•• Her dear Louisa " aaid Matas&R, ^«*. ^^ 
Aerw, C0TrecVuvfc\\ex. "\*x»Ofcwsa«2^«fcM®«- 
1 ber£s name \A>\n*^ M 
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"True, true. I am always confounding 
'flames. The name of my fetnmc de chambre is 
Matilda. * 

" Poor Elisabeth 1" again exclaimed the lady, 
turning to Sophus. " Can you not figure her 
to yourself as a water-nymph, pale and bleed- 
ing, sur rounded by water-lilies, her dishevelled 
hair floating upon the sur face of l he dark stream! 
A charming picture, is it not V 

Sophus was silent. He was thinking not of 
" the picture, but of Elisabeth's hemic sacrifice. 

" And then, the young deceiver ! With what 
plausibility she lately gave the queen and me to 
understand, that she had stumbled over her dog 
and broken her ancle ! So it really is broken, 
and in such an interesting and romantic man- 
. ner ! You will agree with me, Mr. von Nor- 
clen, that any one might wish to have been the 
heroine of such an adventure — but for the pain 
and the lameness consequent upon it." 

Elisabeth returned with the letter. She had 

■ stayed a long time, for she suspected that her 
artifice would be discovered. When she opened 
the door blushing. Madame von Geldern shook 
her finger at her, saying, " Don't fall a third 
time over your dog, Elisabeth ! Upon my word, 

'my dear, you fib like print !" 

Elisabeth's face glowed like fire. " My dear 
aunt," said she, " can never keep that simple, 
affair to hersejf ; and yet she knows that it is 

■ one of my secrets." 

Madame Hclmstorff smiled, and looked at 
her with proud satisfaction. "Your friends 
will not betray you," said she. "But they 
must learn to know you." 

'• Yes, when they have heard so much, my 
aunt obliges me to betray the rest," said the 
modest Elisabeth, who strove to depreciate her 
• own heroic act. " 1 must confess, then, and 
to my great shame, that my limping is little 
more than a silly habit ; for, when I choose to 
conquer myself, I can avoid it, or, at any rate, 
.it is scarcely perceptible. Sec now, do I limp * " 

There was, however, another reason which 
Elisabeth did not mention, but on account of 
which she was incessantly reproaching herself 
in her heart. When her father received his 
daughter af her return upon the high road, his 
first word was the court, and the odious con- 
straint incident to a court-life again stood at 
that moment like a threatening spectre before 
her eyes. She would fain have thrown herself 
with filial affection into her father's arms ; yet 
his first word was, " More grace, my dear girl ! 
A lady of the court must move with grace. // 
Ja.rU sc term" &c The mortified girl started 
« back ; and this sudden movement jarred her 
foot, which was in such pain that she was 
scarcely able to stand, so that she was obliged 
to lean upon Demoiselle Rhcinbcrg. The 
colonel roughly grasped her arm, and drew or 
rather dragged her round the circle. This un- 
equal motion made it more painful for her to 
walk ihau before; and she clinched her teeth 
at every second stop, and limped worse than 
she had done when she first threw away her 
crutches. Instead of pitying her, the colonel, 
angrily, and almost with abhorrence, hurst forth 
into the exclamation, " Go, then, and be a kitch- 
cn-nench, fur what I care! Nothing is to be 
done with suc/i a girl Crippled ladies of honor 



saw a lady of honor that limped !" And, stamp- 
ing upon the ground, he gave way to all the 
passionate vehemence of his character. 

Elisabeth, who had come full of confidence 
to meet him, who would so gladly have forgot- 
ten the many painful recollections of her youth, 
felt her heart chilled by an icy coldness. Her 
strong resolution forbade any external sign to 
betray how deeply she was wounded; but 
partly from a certain resentment of this ill 
usage, partly because slie saw no other way of 
escaping an odious thraldom, and partly because 
her bodily sufferings increased in the same pro- 
portion that she combated those of the soul, she 
now never took a single step without limping. 

Elisabeth wished to he loved for her own 
sake, not because she was strong upon her feet 
Though she reproached herself as bitterly as 
though ashamed of a pan based, to a certain 
degree, upon dissimulation, still she could not 
resolve to relinquish it but by degrees : and 
now nobody noticed the chango which had 
gradually taken place in her gait. Peopfe were 
so accustomed to the want of feeling with 
which she was called, in the great as well as 
In the little world, *' hopping Held," that nobody 
remarked with what Mjustice the designation 
was applied to her. It was only when her 
father was seized with a fit of enthusiasm for 
a court life, that the effect produced by it on 
his daughter caused her to limp involuntarily; 
and with her shame then mingled the cheering 
consciousness that she was capable of affording 
her father higher joy than that of seeing hie 
daughter bearing the queen's train through the 
hall of state. 

Sophus had been a silent listener to Madame 
HelmslorfT. At this moment, Elisabeth ap- 
peared even handsome to him ; such was the 
expression of tenderness and strength of mind 
which beamed from her eyes. But it disap- 
peared in a moment, when the door opened and 
her father entered. 

" Bon jour % mesdames /" said the colonel, who 
was fond of talking French, though he had great 
reason not to do so. Votre tres-humbU strviuwt I 
Bon your, tnaJUU! Tenet-nous un peu en haul! 
Comme fa!" He then drew in bis shoulders 
and held up his Head, like a recruit at drilL 
44 Bon jour, Esope ! On te voit si tyre, moa 
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After this specimen, the colonel continued 
the display of his eloquence in Danish. But 
his entrance had produced an unpleasant effect 
on all present, and therefore all kept silence. 
The colonel, without noticing it, priiceeded to 
detail his news about the parade, promotions, 
and dismissions. 

Suddenly changing his theme, he turned 
towards Sophus, saying, " Eh bicn, man cher 
Exopc; you are quite the rage, I hear! Toe 
ladies are all dying for love of you. Yes? swt- 
damrs, this young butterfly flutters about from 
one intrigue to another. How go on your af- 
fairs with the Countess KcirTenstcin ? You 
see I am well informed. Ay, ay ! w£ old boys, 
who have been merry ones in our time, know 
all about it!" 

The colonel turned upon his heel, laughed, 
and rubbed his hands. Madame Helmstorff 
and MWAamfc noh CJeldern frowned ; Elisabeth 
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Iiis lip. The general inattention had suddenly 
-ceased. Every one took an evident interest in 
the subject which the colonel had jnst start- 
-*d. 

" Look," exclaimed he — " only look what a 
face the faithful ' swain makes ! No denial f 
"When I tell you that all your meetings have 
been observed, that you have been watched 
every time you spoke in secret together, and 
that what passed between you yesterday even- 
ing, for instance, was overheard — what say you 
now, eh ? — Ay, what say you, mon eher Esope ?" 

** 1 say that you are, nevertheless, very ill 
informed,*' replied Sophus, greatly disconcerted 
at this interrogatory. 

" En veriU ? And you dare say so to me, 
-who have it all at first hand, who know that 
yesterday evening you made your proposal to 
tfce countess, formally, hardimtnl, close behind 
the chair of the queen dowager, while her 
majesty was playing at ombre — that she gave 
jou her Oui, accompanied with a tender sqeecze 
of the hand ? You dare say so to me, who 
lenow, besides, that the countess possesses a 
life-interest in more than a hundred thousand 
dollars !" 

Countess Rciflenstein held a situation in 
the establishment of the queen dowager. She 
was a lady of nearly forty. Her skinny person 
-was always extravagantly tricked out, hy which 
she only rendered that more conspicuous which 
she wished to hide, namely that nature had 
treated her like an arrant step-mother. Her 
complexion was ruined by the use of cosmetics, 
which, after all, could impart to it no semhjance 
of beauty. Her mouth was one of the ugliest 
ever seen. Her kindness was like the caresses 
of a cat, when she sheaths her sharp claws in 
her velvet paw, and rubs with arched back 
against the person whom she wishes to please. 
The countess had been en a friendly footing with 
several young gentlemen of the court, towards 
*whom she enacted the sentimental part of an 
older friend ; but these affairs had always ended 
in discord, as the young gentlemen soon relin- 
quished this elderly friendship to form connec- 
tions with persons of their own age. At the 
same time, slander had nothing to allege against 
•the countess in'regard to these penchants ; and, 
though people might think them ridiculous, 
they took good care not to let her perceive it ; 
partly because she had great influence with the 
queen dowager, partly because they were afraid 
to come in collision with her. There are per- 
sons who involuntarily excite fear, though they 
aim at inspiring love and confidence ; they can- 
not help it — it lies in their nature. In this pre- 
dicament was the countess. Everybody was 
afraid of the " Princess Reiffeneisen," as the 
pages had called her for many years — a desig- 
nation transmitted from one generation of these 
> youths to another. 

The colonel's last argument, founded on the 
life-interest of the countess, appeared so absurd 
to Sophus that he involuntarily burst into a 
laugh. Such a calculation as the colonel put 
forward was so foreign to his character that he 
could not believe that Elisabeth's father seri- 
ously meant what he said. 

"It gives me pleasure to sec that you are so 
well satisfied, Sophus. But it is really a capital 



his own. I congratulate you, moncher. Icon- • 
gratulate you, par tout mon caiur" 

" My dear colonel," said Sophus, * allow me 
to correct your error, since 1 seo that you arc 
not in jest. I am not engaged to the Countess 
Reiffenstein, and never shall engage myself to 
her." 

"Then, what were the countess and you 
talking about, yesterday evening V* 

•• Yesterday evening? If I recollect rightly, 
we were talking about the funeral of the old 
queen dowager, and the confirmation of the 
hereditary prince. Yes ! we also talked of 
the approaching visit of the court to Holstein, 
and whether anything would come of the tour 
to Germany or not. You see I am very candid." 

" I see that you are very cautious," said the 
colonel, with a sarcastic look. 

44 Towards you I shall never use caution," re- 
plied Sophus with a polite obeisance. 

44 Bah, bah ! babble, and nothing else f And 
the rest of your conversation 1 Every one of 
your words was overheard : the matter is no 
secret ; you might as well declare your marriage 
at once." 

The ladies again looked inquiringly at Sophus. 
Madame von Geklern smiled. " Have you 
ventured so far, Mr. von Nordcn," said she, 
"into the domain of platonic friendship 1 It 
seems that there are witnesses of your conver- 
sation. Then you have at last found means to 
melt the stony heart of the countess, and to 
render it accessible not merely to disinterested, 
sentimental friendship, hut also to warmer feel- 
ings 1 I wish you joy of your conquest. You 
have taken a valuable fortress, which has sus- 
tained many a siegd without capitulating." 

These insinuations nettled Sophus, and he 
replied with a gravity that gradually changed to 
raillery, •• I wdl make my confession to you, 
ladies, since yon oblige me. Yesterday even- 
ing, the countess came up to me, and began a 
conversation in which, without any occasion on 
my part, she asked if I had reflected upon what 
she had told me in confidence some time ago. 
It is a duty which I owe to truth to admit that, 
some time ago, she really did communicate 
to me in confidence that she was dissatisfied 
with her situation, but could not resign it with- 
out offending the queen dowager, unless she 
made a total change. I advised her to do the 
latter, in order to attain that calm contentment 
for which she said she so earnestly longed, and 
which was not to be found at court. After 
much circumlocution, we at length got so far 
that I perceived she was alluding to a marriage. 
The countess had spoken several times about 
her choice, in very flowery language, giving it 
the? coloring of generosity ; * she wished to con- 
fer happiness on a gentleman who had hut a 
trifling fortune, and was at the same time in a 
subordinate situation.' That I was the happy 
mortal, as the colonel assumes, never entered 
into my head for a moment. Yesterday even- 
ing, we fell again upon this topic, which, I must 
say, was tiresome enough ; but I was so placed 
that I could not get away from her. I will con- 
fess to you honestly every word which passed 
between us, that you may be able to judge for 
yourselves. ^^ 

" The coutae** «sV^ tnfc* *& Wws. \m^ ***- 
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about which she had asked my advice, as her 
sincere friend, and as a person who was ac- 
quainted with all the young men at court, and 
therefore .best qualified to guide her choice. I 
advised her to use great caution, and to inquire 
carefully into the character of ( the young man ;' 
nay, 1 really talked so sensibly, that now, when 
I think of it, I am filled with admiration. The 



______ — — — _ ^ t 

countess assured me that her choice was fixed, neither one side nor the other in the affair 



and that she would communicate it to me, if 
female delicacy did not chain her tongue ; but it 
was then impossible. I advised her — for I had 
all at once become her privy-councillor — to de- 
fer the affair till a more suitable opportunity ; 
but she was of opinion that a more suitable 
moment would never arrive, and that she might 
as well tell me at once. And now I will not 
deny that there was something in her look 
which betrayed part of her secret, and threw 
me into great embarrassment ; so that I was 
heartily glad to see the face of Chamberlain 
Seifensee almost close to my shoulder. That 
high and well born gentleman had evidently 
been listening. The countess pressed my hand, 
and promised to acquaint me with the name of 
the happy man another time — 4 in case I had 
not already guessed it, as she assumed, and as 
it was a great satisfaction to her,' she said, ' to 
assume. 1 And here ends my report." 

" Oh, the poor countess !" exclaimed Ma- 
dame von Geldern, laughing ; " how can any 
one be so abandoned by all the graces!" 

" That ass, Seifensee, with his deafness !" 
cried the colonel. •« If he trill go eaves-drop- 
ping, let him unbutton his ears. To set me 
hopping in this manner on the limed twig. I 
proclaimed the new marriage to-day on parade ; 
the whole town knows it by this time. Ah, 
mon Dieu, mon Dieu ! Mon cher Esopc, there is 
no help fur it. You must absolutely take her, 
to prevent the scandal. You must take her to 
save your old friend. She is a brilliant match." 

"This is a divine story !" said Madame von 
Geldern, throwing herself back in the arm-chair. 
" The chaste Yesta to make an offer of herself ! 
How the queen will enjoy it !" 

44 For heaven's sake," cried Elisabeth, in 
alarm, 44 think of the rage of the countess, when 
she finds herself exposed by Norden !" * 

44 But think too of "the rcnommU which this 
affair will bring him. He will be surnamed 
the Irresistible, and all the ladies will be throw- 
ing their hearts at his feet. We shall every 
one of us hasten to follow Vesta's example." 

" Let us not carry these indiscretions further 
than has been already done," said Madame 
Helmstorff, casting a grave look to the right 
and left. 44 1 am sorry that such a tone now 
prevails at court; formerly it was different. 
The honor of a lady is at stake, and I think 
myself justified in laying upon you the injunction 
not to let this gossip cross my threshold. I did, 
indeed, expect that I should not have occasion 
to make such a suggestion in my own house ; 
but times are strangely altered— formerly it was 
very different." 

This rebuke from the mistress of the house 

was followed by a profound silence. Madame 

von Geldern was silent, intending to take her 

revenge by and by, and circulate the * 4 divine " 

story the more extensively ; the colonel was 



Seifensee to bring him into such a scrape; 
Sophus was silent, and bit his lip for vexation at 
having allowed himself to be led into the indis- 
cretion of betraying the confidence of the count- 
ess ; while Elisabeth was silent, and secretly 
rejoiced that the countess had played the active 
part in the business, and not Sophus. Madame 
Helmstorff was the only person who took 



Nor did she allow herself to be infected by the 
general embarrassment, but endeavored to tarn 
the conversation to some other subject. 

44 You have a letter in your hand, colonel -, 
if it contains news, will you have the good- 
ness to communicate it !" 

"This stupid affair has made me almost 
forget what Icame for ! Yes, it is a document 
in which some expressions appear obscure to 
me. It is in English. I understand the lan- 
guage well enough ; but this is not quite clear 
to me. I intended to request Demoiselle 
Rheinberg to assist me in deciphering it." 

44 But Demoiselle Pheinberg does not under- 
stand English, colonel. She could not assist 
you, even if she were not unwell." 

44 She has been in England : surely she must 
know English." 

44 No, you are wrong." 

'i Begging your ladyship's pardon," replied 
the colonel petulantly, f l I am not always wrong. 
This time it is you who are wrong." 

"Mamsell Rheinberg has really nevor been 
in England, and understands not a word of 
English," rejoined Madame Helmstorff, with 
dignified gravity. 

" Most assuredly she has been in England,'* 
cried the colonel warmly — 4i in London, with 
the Duchess of Devonshire, who was a play- 
mate of the queen's. That is the way in which 
she became acquainted with the queen. I have 
this from Madame von Geldern, who told me 
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44 1 ?" — exclaimed Madame von Geldern in 
astonishment. " My dear colonel, indeed you 
are mistaken." 

44 Ladies, don't drive me crazy, I beseech 
you ! Luckily I have a witness of your lady- 
ship's words ; and there he stands. Sophus, 
on the evening when I had the honor to wait 
outside in the queen's antechamber, while my 
daughter and her gouvernante were admitted 
to her majesty, what did her ladyship say 1" 

The three ladies exchanged a rapid glance; 
Madame von Geldern was disconcerted ; Ma- 
dame Helmstorff looked displeased ; Elisabeth 
cast her eyes on the floor, and twitched the 
skirt of her dress. Sophus remarked all this. 
He knew that it is sometimes very convenient 
to have been inattentive. 

44 1 have no recollection of it,'' said he. "I 
was probably attending to something else at 
the moment." 

44 There must be some misunderstanding," 
said Madame von Geldern boldly, when the 
colonel's witness declined to support him. 

"Ah, mes dames, this is too bad; you want 
to make a downright idiot of me ! It is an 
insult, ladies! In my daughter's presence too! 
It is too bad ! I had better take my leave. I 
am your humble servant — and your most obe- 
t\\ei\i, \x\^ (tagpiful gentleman of the chamber. 
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had risen ; " sit still, and don't hobble alter my 
heels !" 

The colonel slammed the door after him. A 
few moments afterwards, Sophus took his hat 
and left the ladies alone. When he entered 
the next room, there stood the colonel, with 
his ear to the door. 

" I was warm ; that is a fault of which one 
must not be guilty towards ladies," said he, 
without betraying the least embarrassment at 
having been found by Sophus in a listening 
attitude. "What think you of all this, mon 
zhtr ami?— of this mamsell, who is always 
unwell when one asks for her, and of this story 
m of Madame von Geldern's, to whet the curiosity 
of the queen, who wished to see this person 1 
Lie upon lie ! And they are all equally clever 
at lying, my daughter and her Aunt Helmstorflf 
not excepted. God forgive me, I verily believe 
that her majesty herself likes to have a hand 
in these intrigues. But I'll not rest till I get 
at the bottom of their tracasseries. They shan't 
• make a fool of old Held : he's too shrewd, mon 
<her ! But, hark ye, Sophus, you must not trifle 
with the Reiffenstein ; you must have her ! 
Such a chance does not occur twice. A life- 
interest in one hundred thousand dollars and 
upwards ! Let me persuade you to take her. It 
is for your own advantage I advise you, — to 
say nothing of the happy deliverance from her 
hatred which would wreak itself both upon you 
and me. Seifensee will slip his neck out of the 
noose. Though from whom did the story come 
but him ? Take her, mon cher Esopc, take her ! 
That's the most natural way of settling the 
affair." 

Sophus shook his head. He could scarcely 
refrain from laughing at the extraordinary 
anxiety of the colonel. Jfhe latter looked at 
him steadfastly for sonre moments, and then 
added in a doleful voice, " take her, or you will 
, make me miserable ! v 

"Take her yoursejf, colonel," said Sophus, 
laughing, " and makcyourself and her happy ! 
I give you my word that /will not be your rival." 

The colonel considered for a moment. His 
countenance brightened up. " Mon cher Esove," 
said he, "you were born a courtier. With 
what ease you make the most difficult combi- 
nations : That would never have entered my 
head ; but you are quite right ! It is the best 
method of settling the affair. The countess 
need only change the name, and then report 
has told truth. Ma fox y Sophus, that was a 
"brilliant idea of yours ! We soldiers are accus- 
tomed to keep the direct road ; such a man- 
oeuvre never occurs to us. But you are quite 
right. When the countess is raging, because 
I told this story on parade, I shall say that 
jealousy urged me to it ; on which account she 
will not revenge herself; for the fair sex for- 
give all that is done out of jealousy. Between 
ourselves, mon ami, I am not easily frightened ; 
, but the rage of Countess Reiffenstein is what 
I had rather not encounter. She is a terrible 
woman when in a passion." 

The last words the colonel uttered nearly, in 
a whisper ; so great was his dread of the coun- 
tess's disjleasure, that he durst not even speak 
of it aloud in his own apartment. And yet he 
-was ready to marry her— for the sake of her 
life-interest ! 
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" I must fall to work, mon eher" continued 
the colonel. " I'll lose no time about using the 
balls that we have cast. The siege shall be 
opened this very day ; to-morrow we storm ; 
the fortress capitulates and gives hostages, 
and in a week your happy idea is realised. We 
unite our fortune and names. Held von Reif- 
fenstein — no, Reiffenstein von Held shall be it. t 
Ah ! my dear cousin Seifensee will be as mad as 
a March hare, when he knows what a service ,he 
has done me. He thought to lead me into the 
snare ; but old Held is clever and cunning, and 
will make fools of them all ! He knows how to 
make combinations, the most difficult combina- 
tions — ay, and to execute them — with a pru- 
dence — a taste — an address ! Ah, Esope, I am 
transported, lam inecstacy, I am eperdument and 
diablement in love with Countess Reiffenstein. 
Mon cher Esope, I am rather jealous of you, but 
I will not forbid you my house. My young wife 
will know what she owes, to her name and sta- 
tion. Mon cher ami, I am scarcely master of my 
five senses ! I will write a love-letter to the 
countess, which shall be all fire and flame from 
beginning to end. I will write immediately, and 
tell her how furiously jaloux I am of the atten- 
tion which she has shown you. It shall be like 
a rocket ; in less than an hour she will take fire, 
or she is no woman ! — Oh, je me sens en verve ! 
I think I shall marry immediately, for I am 
quite sure the storm must be successful. 
Adieu, Sophus, adieu !" 

Away ran the colonel to indite his love epis- 
tle. He made one entrechat after another, stood 
still before the mirror which he passed, ad- 
justed his hair, and ogled his own lovely person. 
He ordered his footman to put on his state-liv- 
ery, which was canary yellow, turned up with 
pea-green, blue pantaloons, and red waistcoat : 
a pattern-card of all his favorite colors ! 

" Alas !" exclaimed Sophus, when he found 
himself alone, " that I should have set this fu- 
rious lover upon the poor countess ! No, it is 
indeed too absurd ! Who could have thought 
that he would take it for earnest! Indeed, I 
know no£ how I shall get over it, if Princess 
Reiffeneiscn should ever take me to task about 
the affair. It is fortunate that we are to leave 
town in a week ; the storm may perhaps blow 
over while we are away, if Madame von Gel- 
dern does not go straight to her and betray me ; 
though I should richly deserve it for my impru- 
dent frankness. She hates the countess, and 
will not hold her tongue, let her promise ever , 
so sacredly. How angry I am with myself! 
After all, one must trust to chance, and not 
meet troubles halfway ! I cannot help laughing, 
when I think of the colonel and his partycolured 
postilion d* amour" 

And Sophus laughed heartily, and inscribed 
the whole affair in the book of oblivion. 

But Madame von Geldem had not inscribed 
it in the book of oblivion. That same evening, 
it was whispered at court, from ear to ear, that 
Countess Reiffenstein had been wooing Mr. 
von Norden; and this adventure was related 
with a thousand comments and additions. The 
countess, on her part, was meanwhile as busily 
engaged in circulating a letter in which C<&v- 
nel Held ha& *Mxewa»k Vast \^>&& \bnr^'w&kr&» 
terms, *rh\ch tto* **fr t«fc«&*k ^w*fc»ax ^^V 
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flame time among the various acquaintance* of 
the parties, till at length they met, and then 
traveled back the same way to their sources. 
At the moment when Madame von Geldern 
received intelligence of the colonel's unsuc- 
cessful suit, the countess was informed that 
the had furnished a subject of mirth to the court 
for the whole evening ; tha't it was she concern- 
ing whom the queen had laughed so immode- 
rately that her majesty was obliged to hold her 
handkerchief to her eyes, to conceal the tears 
which trickled down her cheeks ; and that she 
bad been unmercifully sacrificed by the un- 
grateful youth u whoso happiness she purposed 
to secure." 

The countess nearly fainted with rage. 
Luckily the queen dowager retired a few mo- 
ments after an »• intimate friend" of the count- 
ess's had enlightened her as to the real state 
of the case, and shown her that it was not the 
colonel, as she imagined, but herself who was 
most compromised. 

On leaving the royal apartments, she met 
Sophus, and cast on him the glance of a basilisk. 
Alter attending the queen dowager, she hur- 
ried to her own apartment, and placed her- 
self before the glass, to ascertain whether her 
countenance betrayed the state of her mind. 
Her features were distorted; the veins at her 
temples were swollen ; the redness of fever 
glowed through the paint. Thus she stood for 
some moments, with clinched hands, before 
the mirror. At length, passion loosed her 
tongue. But she only whispered, and even her 
femmc dc thumb re could perceive nothing more 
than the movement of her lips. 

44 1 will be revenged !*' muttered she. u No- 
body shall he too high for me — neither Madame 
Ton Geldern — nor Norden — nor the queen, who 
laughed before the whole court ! Yes, I will 
be revenged ! They shall repent having made 
a laughing-stock of tue! I will be Revenged! 
I cannot live if 1 do not revenge myself upon 
them!' 

And, with this determination, she sank in- 
sensible into the arms of her attendant. 



CHAPTER IX. 



One evening, at the beginning of June, the 
door of Calais's mildest habitation opened, and 
the old goldsmith eame out, accompanied by the 
son of the vintner at the corner, young Mr. 
Winkler, the persevering suitor of Lisette. 
Calais was invited to meet the guild at the 
house of the vintner; who made so sure that 
his son had only to pop the question to gain the 
consent of any girl in the world, that he already 
called the goldsmith his brother-in-law. Aunt 
Cordia had gone out early in the atternoon to 
visit a friend, who was laid up with rheumatism 
and had eyes, and with whom she meant to 
pass the tunc in consulting the cards as to her 
own and more especially Lisette's fortune — an 
art in which her friend, in spite of her ailments, 
was h great adept. 

Liseitc was of course left at home alone. 
The headache of which she had just complain- 



the work ordered by Mr. von Norden, wbich be 
bad promised by that evening, and which tat 
servant was to call for, because he had himself 
to leave town in the morning, lay ready for bin 
in the desk. 

But Lisette would not confess to herself that 
she had resorted to an untruth, in order to 
escape from conversing with young Winkler. 
Clapping her hand to her forehead, she smiled 
and said, " My headache is sure to go away if I 
am allowed to stay by myself; it is a great deal 
better than it was just now.*' And the mirror 
confirmed her declaration, reflecting as it did the 
image of youth aud health. 

Lisette seated herself in her father's vacant 
chair at the window, where, concealed by the 
curtain, she could see all that passed in tat 
street. Several times she bent forward her 
head, as though to look alter some person, and 
every time drew it back with a look expressive 
of disappointment. Waiting is often as positive 
a pain to the soul as the wound of a keen-edged 
sword for the body. It is an incessant return 
to a wiBh which is thereby rendered more ar- 
dent. It is the bird in the fable, which tears 
out the heart with his beak. AH expectation is 
a passion which consumes the inmost core; 
how intense then the pain of waiting for a be- 
loved object, who tarries long by the way ! Li- 
sette's eyes twinkled ; in a short time they 
would have been rilled with tears, whkh sue 
would have been wrong to ascribe to impatience 
only. At length, the shadow of a person pass- 
ing close to the windows darkened the little 
room. At the same moment Lisette sprang 
fiom her seat, reached the door before there 
was lime to ring the bell, and it was opened at 
by invisible hands. 

44 1 was sure you would come this evening!" 
said Lisette, reddening with joy. " Yes, I was 
thoroughly convinced that you would not send 
the servant for the clasps which my father has 
got ready for you, but that you would come 
yourself. I imagined, at least, it was possible 
that you would fetch them yourself." added abe, 
casting down her e>es for shame on account of 
the certainty she had expressed. 

Sophus gazed at her with a smil*. He felt 
the consciousness of being loved, in all its force. 
Why is it that this consciousness is almost the 
highest point to which the efforts of our sex as- 
pire, and yet which we cannot attain witboat 
abusing it? It must arise from the decided dis- 
position to tyranny which accompanies the con- 
sciousness of every superiority, and which we 
detect even in the most ultra-liberal champi- 
ons of freedom, in the war which they wage 
with despotism, in which, without being aware 
of it themselves, they follow their own innate 
propensity to des|ioti*m. It was the same feel- 
ing which, but lor a brief moment, allowed 
Sophus to feel an immaculate joy at the young 
maiden's open-hearted confession, and immedi- 
ately afterwards urged him to abuse a con- 
fidence, which, as she had a vague presenti- 
ment, she could iiot manifest with impunity. 

44 Could I go from town without taking leave 
of you, Lisette < No ! it was impossible. Yoft 
did expect me, then 1 I was sure^hat Lisette 
would understand me, and that fwe message 



ed, that sJjo might not be obliged to talk to 
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" An appointment !" said Lisette, hurt at the 
expression. She felt that her joy was profaned ! 
"An appointment !" she repeated, with an iro- 
nical smile ; " I was not aware of any. 1 * 

44 And yet you expected me — and have ex- 
pressly put on your buff frock and blue sash, 
which become yon so well, and in which I like to 
see you ! Lisette, why deny that yon under- 
stood the hint which I gave you 1 Yoo must 
admit that it was cunningly contrived, or I 
might not have found you at home — at least 
not alone," added Sophus unmercifully, looking 
round with a smile, which showed how sure he 
was of his point, and how well pleased with this 
loneliness. 

44 You leave town to-morrow 1" said Lisette, 
evading his question. 

14 Yes. The court is going to Holstein. We 
•hall pass some time at Tannenberg, and, while 
there, shall be io no want of amusement. We 
shall then go farther, perhaps to Germany. It 
is all alike to me. If 1 must leave Copenhagen, 
they may carry me where they please; one 
town is as good as another.'* 

Sophus then gave her an account of the vari- 
ous arrangements made for the journey, of the 
festivities that were preparing in different places, 
and of the numerous retinue that would accom- 
pany the king and queen. Lisette listened eager- 
ly to the description of all these doings in the 
world of high life, which appeared attractive to 
her because Sophus was included in it, and be- 
cause, as she imagined, it was not entirely 
strange to her. Had she not been at the 
masquerade fh the hall of state, and had the 
courage to watch the shifting scene from be- 
hind the curtain, in the recess of a window, 
with Sophus 1 Her thoughts dwelt not long on 
these circumstances. Again she turned away 
timidly from that motley throng, like a little 
bird seeking her nest to escape the tumultuous 
noise of the sportsmen. With a slight sigh, as 
if merely drawing her breath hard, she said, 
44 And when do you — the court— come back V* 

44 Nay, that is best known to God and the 
king. It may be a long, a vtry long while be- 
fore he returns." 

Lisette picked up a rose, which Sophus had 
brought in his hand, and laid down, in the 
course of conversation, upon the window-seat. 
Without thinking, she mechanically pulled off 
one leaf after another and dropped them in her 
lap. 

u What are you about, Lisette 1 You are des- 
troying that pretty rose. You knt>w one ought 
never to pull a flower to pieces — or to repulse 
affection. It is a sin to do either." 

Lisette sighed. " I will keep these leaves to 
remind me — of my thoughtlessness," she added, 
after a brief pause. 4i I will be more careful an- 
other time.*' 

•• To remind you of that only ? Indeed, Li- 
sette, I can hardly believe you." 

Lisette made no answer; but gathered np 
the leaves, which she flung into a corner of the 
window-seat with an air that seemed to say 
she cared not where she threw them. And 
yet she took such pains to pick them all op, 
as showM that not a single leaf was to be left 



behind. 

Sophus followed hpr morions with sparkling \ wh\V» *&v^\\\» \\v*^* ^1 



had not ventured to assign to it such a destina- 
tion as it was now reserved for. 8o fares at 
often with ruins ! They acquire an importance 
which would be sought in vain in the complete 
whole. Hence a disappointed love — that ruin 
of the human heart, wreathed with thousands 
of recollections — is more interesting than a^ 
successful passion ; for which reason the former 
is often more lasting than the latter. 

Even in this apparent carelessness, Sophus* 
found abundant food for his vanity. 

44 When I am gone," said he, 44 you will pre- 
serve those leaves to remind you of me; I am - 
sure of that. Why would you conceal it- front 
me ? Nay, Lisette, be not angry ! Do not. 
turn from me ! You know that I talk without 
thinking, but without meaning any harm. It- 
was not my intention to offend you. Be kind 
again. Do not let me go away without your 
friendship !" 

44 That depends upon yourself," said Lisette, 
still half angry. 44 As you are a fine gentleman,' 
you think you may say anything that cornea into 
your head. You* should consider." 

44 Let us make peace, Lisette. You are not 
in the humor to take a joke. Perhaps some- 
thing has vexed you. Has Aunt Cordia teazed 
you again 1 She is a sad plague !" 

"And yet she means well by me," said.: 
Lisette. <4 But she has indeed annoyed me to- 
day. I could not help crying bitterly. I al ways- 
cry when I am annoyed." 

*' If I had been here I would have dried your 
tears. You should not have had my leave to 
weep, though it becomes you so well to be a 
little doleful; that one is almost tempted to da 
something to grieve you, merely for that reason." 

41 You don't know but that you did dry my 
tears. I heard your voice. You were just 
then passing through the street, with some 
other gentleman. You spoke loud ; and I gave 
up crying directly. I saw you quite plain, and 
heard you too — heard what you said." 

" And I saw you, Lisette. It was on your 
account that I came this way ; and I spoke 
loud on purpose that you might hear me. I 
said, 4 To-morrow we shall all be off for Hol- 
stein.* The hereditary prince knew that as 
well as I did ; so why should I tell it him1 n 

44 The hereditary prince 1 And it was on my 
account that you came through this street 1' 
I should not have thought it." 
' " I ussure you, I led him on purpose through 
this street. High personages must often go the 
way that we, their inferiors, choose to lead 
them ; but of course we make them imagine 
that it is they who lead us, or there would be no 
getting on with them," said Sophus, with a 
careless levity with which the attendants or 
royalty frequently talk of those whom they serve- 
— perhaps to revenge the restraint incident to 
their situation. 

Lisette looked in silence before her, and, 
absorbed in thought, made with her finger an S 
on the tarnished window-pane, and rubbed it 
out again immediately to make a new one. 
Sophus meanwhile made a scratch to mark his 
height on the doorpost. How different were 
i he feelings in which circumstances an^ar**^ 
so mv\a\ tvr\B\x\TvVev\ A - ^* v\\w.^w w^ v*. V»*.~ 
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-was worth far more than that vain permanent 
mark which he scratched with such care upon 
the doorpost, and which is, perhaps, to be seen 
there to this day. 

" Look, Lisette ; there is a mark that will 

last longer than the momentary letter which 

you are making upon the glass. When you 

. see that, you will think, "he was so tall,* and 

so you will not forget me." 

", Oh ! I want no marks upon doorposts ! 
And why, pray, should I not forget you, as soon 
as you are gone?" 

" Because you know that I shall not forget 



you,- Lisette. 
little Lisette ! 



My dear little friend! my dear 
11 



Sopbus grasped her hand. She would have 
withdrawn it, but he held it fast in his. 

" How kind it was of you to put on the buff 
/rock to-day ! I am exceedingly obliged to you 
for it. Whenever I think of you, I shall always 
think of you in this dress, you look so well in 
it. And how kind it was of y oil to stay at 
<home, and not go out with your father or Aunt 
Cordia ! I am obliged to you for that too." 

" It was only because I had the headache ; 
'but for that, I should not have stayed at home. 
I really had the headache," said Lisette, half 
-aloud, and confused by his exultation. 

"How beautiful you are this evening, Li- 
sette "' exclaimed Sophus, gazing on her with 
fondness. "And how I wish that you may 
some day be happy, quite contented and happy !" 

Lisette sighed, and again attempted to firaw 
tier hand out of hia ; but it was a very faint 
effort. 

11 Be always as kind and as amiable as you 
-are now, Lisette ! And don't forget me, Lisette ! 
Will you think of me sometimes? Will you? 
Oh, how I hate leave-taking ! it is a disagree- 
able moment." 

" It is always worst for the one who is left 
behind," replied Lisette, with a voice that be- 
trayed emotion. 

" Tell roe that you will not forget me. Tell 
me that you have some regard for me, — some 
little, for that you certainly have." 

" No, I will not say so." 

" When I am gone, you will say to yourself, 
4 Why did I not tell him so, when he asked me 1 
I might have said so ; for it is perfectly inno- 
cent !' That is what you will say, but, then, it 
will be too late." 

44 Yes, very likely I may — but I cannot say 
so now — no, I cannot." 

44 Say so, Lisette, — say so, I beseech you." 

"No, no!" 

*' Say, * I have some regard for you, Sophus.' " 

44 No. But I do not say the contrary," an- 
swered Lisette, nearly in a whisper. 

14 Lisette!" exclaimed Sophus, approaching 
a step nearer. " Dear Lisette !" 

Lisette kept her seat, without changing her 
posture. She raised her fine eyes from the 
floor, and looked up, while she said in a low 
voice, " you must not kiss me, as you did once 
—you will not, if 1 ask you not, that I am 
sure." 

14 Lisette !" 

44 Let me not have anything to blush for 
when you are gone .'" said she weeping, with a 



well ! Oh, say that you will not forget me, I 
beseech you !" 

14 Farewell, Sophus !" It was the first time 
she bad ever called him by his christian name. 
A crimson flush overspread her face, which she 
covered with both her hands. Sopbus hastdj 
bent over her, took her hands from her eyes, 
pressed them once more between both his, 
saying, " farewell, Lisette !" 

44 Farewell !" said Lisette, with a faint voice, 
but she had not the courage to repeat his name. 
It was not till the door had closed after him, 
and bis shadow glided rapidly past the window, 
that she ejaculated, in a tone scarcely audible, 
44 Farewell, Sophus ! Yes, I shall not forget yot 
— I have a. regard for you—oh ! far greater than 
I can express !" 



CHAPTER X. 

On the following day, a living torrent poured 
over the marble bridge towards the palace of 
Christiansburg, through the great iron gate with 
a marble pavilion on either side, which formed 
a passage for pedestrians. 

The court was on the point of setting out 
In the shady arcades, that opened upon the 
courtyard, which they embraced, like arms, in 
a semicircle, ladies and gentlemen were walk- 
ing to and fro ; while the inferior classes of the 
public were exposed to the scorching heat and 
dust of the riding-course, which occupied t 
large circle 'enclosed with low railings in the 
centre of the palace-yard. The main buildinf 
of the palace, six stories high, stood exactly op- 
posite to the principal entrance through the iroa 
gate, connected by two low galleries with the 
above-mentioned semicircular wings, which en- 
compass the royal residence within a broad 
canal : for Christiansburg is built upon an island, 
called Schlossholm (Palace Island), compre- 
hending the palace, the arsenal, the exchange, 
the bank, and the government offices. 

Jn the centre of these arcades rise two build- 
ings, of which that on the right is the royal 
theatre ; that on the left, the riding-house. The 
flat roof over these arcades forms a broad con- 
tinuous balcony on either side, from the gallery 
to the pavilions at (he iron gate. Behind the 
arcades are the royal stables — lofty, airy vaults 
supported by marble pillars, where the old 
fashion for persons of the lower class to walk tp 
and down and admire the king's horses is kept 
up to the present day. The wings, it should be 
observed, escaped the conflagration of 1794, 
which destroyed the main building of the pal- 
ace and the chapel ; so that the museum and 
the royal library, with the countless treasures 
they contain, were fortunately spared. 

But, at that time, old Christiansburg was 
standing in all its glory. Its towers proudly 
pointed their pinnacles towards heaven, and 
the sun's rays glistened upon the three gift 
royal crowns. The principal edifice, with three 
grand doors under a marble balcony, then oc- 
cupied the space where now the colonnade 
stands between the two terminating wings ; of 
which the left is now appropriatecLto the an- 
tiquities, and the right to the supr^e court ri 
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must be civilized with laws."- They have ad- 
mitted into their palace the highest court of the 
realm, that independent court which judges 
without respect of persons, and to whose decrees 
the king himself submits — the king, who is ac- 
countable to God alone for his actions. In 
Denmark, the law Blands beside the throne. 
They dwell under one and the same roof, and 
have the same household gods ; nor is it with- 
out meaning that Themis has her temple in the 
wing beneath the hall of state, for the founda- 
tion of the royal power and its firm corner 1 
stones are law and justice. 

In the inner court of the palace, which was 
Dark and gloomy, stood the royal carriages, each 
drawn by eight horses in glittering harness, sur- 
Tounded by footmen, runners, grooms, and the 
whole train of attendants, which, in the time of 
Christian VII., belonged to the retinue of royal- 
ty. The carriages for the royal suite were 
drawn up in rows outside the gate along the 
riding-course. The fine horses of the old Danish 
breed, which, with their arched necks and long 
4ails, seemed made for state occasions, pawed 
the stones and champed their foam-covered bits. 
A great number of servants ran to and fro with 
trunks and traveling gear. The sentinels of the 
tall Norwegian guard, in scarlet gold-laced uni- 
forms and pointed bear-skin caps, strode in 
silence to and fro, two and two, with an indiffer- 
ence which showed that they were accustomed 
to the sight which appeared so interesting to 
the other spectators. Coaches rolled inces- 
santly backward and forward with ladies and 
gentlemen going to or returning from the levee 
held for taking leave. As the way to the pal- 
ace runs along the arcade round the riding- 
course, these equipages add their owners were 
exposed to the criticism and comments of the 
concourse that lined it on ( either side. The 
wide balconies above the arcades were likewise 
full of spectators. 

A bright June sun poured its rays upon this 
motley assemblage of well dressed persons and 
squalid members of the populace, of simple citi- 
zens and gaudy footmen, of horses and carria- 
ges, a combination of busy importance and calm 
composure, of rigid honesty and graceless in- 
justice, of cool indifference or odious envy. It 
was a real chaos upon which that serene sun of 
June shone down, where everything was repre- 
sented. Every virtue and every vice, every 
class, from the highest grandee to the meanest 
beggar, were crowded together within the wall 
which enclosed the palace of Christiansburg. 

It is related of the wise Caliph Haroun-al- 
Rashid, that he occasionally mingled with the 
populate disguised in the mean habit ofader- 
vise, and that at such times he beard many a 
conversation which formed an antidote to the 
flatteries inseparable from earthly greatness. 
But among the many truths which he heard, 
and which spurred him on to prosecute his 
efforts for the good of his people, there mingled 
much that depressed his spirit and cooled his 
courage ; many an unmerited reproach, many a 
false judgment, many a trait of ingratitude : for 
the multitude 13 everywhere blind in its notions, 
selfish in its plans, wrong in its conclusions, and, 
above ajflkapricious. I would advise every one 
to go absWincognito, if he wishes to bear his 
own chaTactezr-especially a kiog. 



"Who is that in yonder coach ? n inquired a 
burly citizen, holding his hand above his eyes, 
that, he might see better into the coach. The 
speaker was attired in a chestnut-colored coat, 
with wide skirts, large steel buttons, prodigious 
cuffs to the small sleeves, short breeches, and a 
wig with flowing curls. In one hand he held a 
cane almost as tall as himself, 1n the other a 
three-cornered hat : for it would have been a 
flagrant disrespect if any one had presumed 
to appear in the courtyard of the palace with 
his hat upon his head, at a time when a man 
durst not traverse the furthest precincts of roy- 
alty, save hat in hand, in rain, hail, or snow. 

•'Who is. that in yonder carriage V re- 
peated he. 

" Count Berhstoff, a statesman who deserves 
the highest honor and respect. Bow, my good 
people, bow to Count Bernstorff. The gentle- 
man who sits next him is the Russian minister." 

*' It is awkward, comrade," said his neighbor, 
" that one cannot salute one of them without 
saluting the other. As for the Russian min- 
ister, I would not bow to him on any account ! 
Those cursed Russians want to be meddling 
with us again, I hear; we might even have the 
infernal Cossacks set upon us. Nothing but 
bad luck and east wind comes from that quar- 
ter. Did not the plague come that way to visit 
usl Never will the time come in Denmark 
when people will get accustomed to see a Rus- 
sian with pleasure." 

An old hackney-coach drove past. 

"Who can that be?" 

" Heaven only knows ! They can*t be of any 
note, or they would have a better carriage,' 1 re- 
plied a saddler, who worked for the court. 
44 Very likely, people belonging to the tax-office, 
or clergy, or something of that .kind, they look 
so plaguy black." 

" Here come the crimson runners. That is 
Danneskiold's carriage. Ay, there he sits, the 
old admiral, like a bear as he is. He is all 
alone. Such an old bird of prey will take no 
magpie into his nest ; something more is wanted 
for that. How spiteful he looks !" 

" Perhaps they have given him a punch in 
the ribs. They say he is not over and above 
liked by certain persons." * 

" Surely, the doctor is not so mad as to put 
such a brave man upon the she! ft He, the 
plaster-spreader, can't steer the ship." 

*• Beware of abusing that man, if you have any 
regard for yourself," cried the fat citizen. " He 
has more to say to the king than all the rest put 
together." 

44 It is strange," said another citizen, " how 
high he stands in the king's favor. Ever since 
last January, he has had lodgings in the palace, 
and to-day we are writing the eighteenth of 
June ; so that for five months he has been liv- 
ing cheek by jowl with his majesty. Nay, His 
even said that the king has given up his best 
apartment to him — that is to say, next to the 
great hall of state. That, at present, he has 
not got." 

44 He's a clever man though, and understands 
his business,'' said the anti-Russian,, 4< and not 
such a scapegrace as that count who went 
abroad with the king, and did {\u0\\&% Vnx, tool 

I comae*." 
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"Ay, God mend such companions, I say!" 
exclaimed tbe saddler. • "He was indeed a 
hare-brained fellow ! He owes me to this day 
eight and thirty dollars, which I may write at 
the back of tbe chimney, nqw he no longer has 
the king's money to squander. Yes, he was a 
pretty sort of count. Out upon tbe fellow'!*' 

" If Struensee were not a clever man, 1 * re- 
sumed the politician, " he would not have risen 
so high. We may thank God that he soon got 
rid of the other upstart, who almost played the 
king over us. If Aw advice had been taken, the 
Russians might perhaps have ate us clean up 
by this time. It is Struensee we have to thank 
for it that we have got a chief president and a 
regular magistracy. And don't we all know 
that it was he who established the city- 
court 1" 

" Only look at that coach, and that bouncing 
lady ! She looks as proud as a cat with an 
eel's head." cried a citizen's wife, standing in 
the balcony in a flowered muslin gown and hoop- 
petticoat. " Nay, do look !" 

" Why, as true as God lives, H is the wife of 
Blech the contractor they have lately made a 
baron," said another. " Good heavens ! does 
such a creature as that come to court ! It is 
almost too bad ! But one may see immediately 
what she sprung from." 

"Jack will never make a gentleman !" said 
the theked-out wife of a man who kept a bacon- 
shop, who scoffed at her own station merely 
that she might have the pleasure of scoffing at 
Baroness Blech. 

And the Baroness Blech, swelling with pride, 
fanning herself and fondly imagining that she was 
an object of envy and admiration, was jeered as 
long as she was in sight — for, as the saying is, 
tbe nearest of kin are the bitterest of enemies. 

" That is one of the queen's running footmen 
— look, Lisette !" cried old Calais, who, with 
Cordia under one arm and Lisette under the 
other, stood in tbe first row outside the ar- 
cade. " Those helmet-caps with flowers upon 
them are handsome. Those great silver knobs 
at tbe top of tbe staves, which tbe running 
footmen have in their hands, I made. God 
bless the queen ! she likes to give us work." 

'•You never spoke a truer word!" said his 
neighbor. "Nobody knows all the good she 
does. So young and so handsome, too, that it 
is quite a treat to see her. I have a brother-in- 
law who is helper to one of the servants, and so 
I often get into the palace. One day, lately, she 
came down stairs to one of her ladies, with the 
crown-prince in her arms — I saw it myself. It 
was on a Friday — no, let me recollect — yes, it 
was Friday." 

"But it is mortal strange how she talks to 
everybody, just for all the world as if she wasn't 
queen," said the vintner of the corner, who, 
with his son, bad just joined the old gold- 
smith and his company. "Now there's the 
queen dowager, yonder, at Fried ensburg, she 
knows how to play the queen. There's a real 
majesty for you. And money down for every- 
thing — hard cash !" 

The vintner of the corner had the^artial sup- 
ply of tbe queen dowager's establishment. 
Do you mean to compare her with our reign 
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them ; but few women have such a heart as the 
queen." 

" Bnt a queen is not a woman — she is a 
queen," said the vintner, with a superlatively 
knowing look. 

" God keep us ! don't I know that * Why, it 
follows of course ; but" — the rest of tbe conver- 
sation was carried on in a whisper. 

"'Tis a monstrous grand palace, though," 
began the corpulent citizen, with a complacent 
smile, after surveying it from top to bottom. 

"Which cost a cruel deal of money," re- 
sponded the politician. 

" What does that signify ! Now the money 
is paid, it a'n't worth mentioning ; we havent 
to build it, as our forefathers had. Besides, it is 
an honor to us to have such a palace and such a 
court. 'Tis not many towns that have. We 
ought to think like patriots, my friend. A king 
should have a lodging fit for a king." 

" For all that, he need not throw money out 
of the window. Where does it come from! 
Out of our pockets, to be sure! I know pretty 
well how things are managed up above there. 
The king has everything of pure gold. His 
chandeliers, every one of them, are made of dia- 
monds stuck together. What does all this 
cost 1 It is shocking to think of ! Why, there 
is a floor in the palace covered with solid silver 
dollars for them to walk upon ! And they 
throw the ducats about so carelessly that, 
when the housemaids are cleaning the rooms, 
they find almost every day dozens of them lying 
about in the corners. Where is all this to come 
froml" 

" But do you know it for certain ?" asked the 
citizen with the corporation, to whom this ac- 
count appeared rather questionable. The politi- 
cian was a man much looked up to in the wine- 
cellar to which they were accustomed to resort 
of an evening. 

" Do I know it. We need go no further than 
what we all saw with our own eyes on tbe king's 
last birthday ! Was not an ox roasted whole 
and distributed in this very riding-course where 
we are now standing, and half a hundred smaller 
cattle into the bargain 1 Had they not erected 
a building of marble, with statues and inscrip- 
tions, here in the middle of tbe course, which 
cost a deal of money, merely that heralds in 
gaudy dresses might stand upon it and fling 
down gold and silver medals and money, to 
make the people scramble and fight for them, 
and then spend all they were lucky enough to 
get in drink 1 I was here and saw it all from 
beginning to end. The band was up in yonder 
balcony, playing away in all comers. The 
whole portico of the palace, above the tower- 
entrance, was covered with red velvet, that 
their majesties might stand upon it and see the 
sight. Then there were two fountains of mar- 
ble, very expensive, and, instead of water, red 
and white wine gushed from them in abun- 
dance. But most of it ran into the kennel and 
was of no benefit to anybody. The people 
fought for it, as if they were raving mad, and 
many persons got hurt." 

" But it must have been a grand sight, though,* 
said the fat citizen. " I always fee^ sort of 
awe when I see the heralds." ^B 

"¥oo\er\et, vtv;i\. fooleries; and^Tam told/ 
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wu accustomed to such extravagance in her I not stay at the door. I am in command here, 



own country, where they reckon by pounds, 
and not like other people. The queen dow- 
ager disapproves these doings. She is more 
sensible. She is an economist. She knows the 
value of money. She did not even care to look 
at all the shows, but turned her back to them 
most of the time. The Hereditary Prince 
Frederick does not approve suph doings either. 
I know that he has said, he thinks far too much 
money is spent upon them." 

" If one could but set fire to the nest !" said 
one ragged ruffian to another. 

He held the remnant of an old hat in his hand. 
His hair stood out from his head like bristles, 
and his tattered garments scarcely hung togeth- 
er. At the description of all the gold and silver 
that was to be found in the palace, the eyes 
sparkled in his head. , 

" Yes, if one could, there would be something 
to catch. But such a heap of stones won't 
burn. They thought of that when they were 
building it. God send" — and then be uttered 
a tremendous execration against wealth and 
power. 

" See, there they come ! Now the door 
opens !" said one young girl to another. 

" Only look ! Ah, those are the pages. Oh, 
how handsome they are !" cried her companion, 
with enthusiasm. " Only look, Mary !" 

" Now, the carriages are starting, take care 
of yourself, Mademoiselle Calais, there will cer- 
tainly be a crush here !" said young Winkler to 
Lisette. But Lisette heard him not. She was 
all eyes, while raising herself on tiptoe to look 
over the shoulders of those who stood before her. 

Several gentlemen of the court came out of 
the doors to look for their carriages. A young 
officer of the guards walked to and fro ; the 
sentinels strove to make the people fall back, 
and to extend the circle around the carriages. 
A crush ensued, accompanied by the shrieks of 
the timid. The. corpulent citizen was thrust 
violently against the guard-bouse, along with 
the politician. 

*• Back, back, people !" cried the sentries. 
"Fall back a little!" 

" Back there ! Drive these people back and 
clear the place. What does all this rabble 
want here 1" 

The fat citizen was disconcerted by the harsh 
language of the lieutenant. Though be bowed 
respectfully, fall back he could not ; for half 
Copenhagen was behind him. 

" Back ! Give them a taste of the butt end of 
your musket, if they won'^move." 

The sentries did not wail for this order to be 
repeated. The fat citizen received a thump on 
the stomach and lost his bat, and an old woman 
was thrown down close to him in the throng. 
Lisette shrieked aloud with fright. The politi- 
cian would have helped the old woman up, but 
a young gentleman in uniform had already raised 
her from the ground. 

" Room here ! Away with the old woman ( 
hack with her!" cried the lieutenant. 

«< You will permit me to stand here, Mr. von 
Eichfeldt. I am not going to be so easily driven 
away. Makejjpurself quite easy, my good wo- 
man. No harm shall befall you." 



Mr. von Norden." 

" You are— and, as I see, thoroughly under- 
stand your business,*' replied Sopbus, angrily. 
" But my room is not under your command. I 
will send her up to it (for she shall not be driven 
from the door) that she may be protected against 
your ill-usage." 

Sophus led the woman in and committed her 
to the care of one of the servants. When he 
returned, Eichfeldt barred the way. " We must 
have some talk together," said he. 

11 Whenever you please." 

'< I shall not forget it." 

"Nor I either." 

The guard now got under arms. The gate 
was thrown open ; the drums, beat ; the colors 
were lowered ; the postilions /cracked their 
whips ; the running footmen ran before the car- 
riages with their staves in their hands; the 
royal equipages rolled aVay from the palace; 
while the people, admiring the gorgeousness of 
gold, silver, and scarlet, waved their hats aod 
shouted " Hurra !'* The burly citizen, who was 
seeking his hat, did not join in the shout ; and 
the two ragamuffins availed themselves of the 
opportunity to hiss the officer of the guards. 

'* I do think, after all, that there was no need 
for so*much expense !" said the citizen, on his 
way* home, to the politician. " The court ought 
to be royal — for that does honor to us all — but 
not extravagant. And these officers of the 
guards might have rather less embroidery ; then, 
perhaps, they might not be so proud." 

44 Is not tUtt just what I said 1 Many hun- 
dred thousands a year might be saved — many 
millions even." 

Lisette was thinking how kindly Sophus had 
taken the part of the old woman, and sighed 
because it was not herself whom the sentry bad 
knocked down. " In that case, he must have 
seen me; as it was, he never noticed me.* 9 
And she heard not a word that young Winkler 
was saying, though he had been for the last 
half-quarter of an hour telling her how dearly 
he loved her, while Aunt Cordis nodded ap- 
provingly. For, according to the old sayioy, 
" Silence is consent/* she construed that of Li- 
sette to the advantage of the vintner's son. 



CHAPTER XI. 

While the court was making the oft-men- 
tioned excursion to Holstein, which was a tri- 
umphant progress, the queen dowager and her 
household lived in almost monastic seclusion at 
the palace of Friedensbnrg, in the north of See- 
land, twenty-five miles from Copenhagen. She 
never quitted the palace but to visit the king's 
aunt, the old Princess Charlotte Amelia, who 
resided alternately at Friedrichsburg, five miles 
from Friedensburg, and at Charlottenlund, five 
miles from Copenhagen, on the Oeresund. The 
contrast between the antiquated stiffness and 
formal tone of the old court, and the modem 
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«d the most trivial circumstances. The most 
incredible stories were circulated relative to 
the royal progress ; and they were as implicitly 
believed, as formerly people believed all that 
was related concerning the king's tour abroad, 
because no authentic reports of it were trans- 
mitted. 

On a fine sunny day, in the beginning of Au- 
gust, a lady was walking up and down, with 
hasty steps, in one of the long stifTalleys of the 
great garden of Friedensburg, which was laid 
out in the old French style. The tall limes, 
shorn of their crowns, and clipped into the form 
of a long arcade, afforded some shade from the 
sun ; which threw its unmitigated rays on the 
smooth surface of a lake that lbrmcd, at some 
distance, a colossal mirror, encompassed by the 
dark green frame of the trees. This is the 
great Lake Esrom, the banks of which arc bound- 
ed on two sides by the garden of the palace of 
Friedensburg, and by the woods near the ro- 
mantic village of Stoddebo, the wooden spires of 
whose church — which claims to be the most 
ancient in Secland, perhaps in Denmark — and 
Whose green bleaching grounds, covered with 
shimmering white linen, peer picturesquely be- 
tween the tops of the beeches. 

One-third of the lake is surrounded by high, 
yellow sand-hills, above the ridges of which 
the Kullen, in Schoncn, is faintly distinguished, 
like a patch of cloud, at the distant horizon. 
These barren hills stretch away to the north, 
and are relieved by woods near the ancient 
convent of Esrom, formerly the abode of weal- 
thy and powerful Bcrnardine monfcs, founded 
Dearly seven hundred years ago, in 1153, by 
Archbishop Eskild ; and part of which, still 
standing, attests that the archbishop's bequest 
made this convent one of the proudest seats of 
the hierarchy. 

Here it was that the Lady Helwig, consort 
of King Waldemar III., was confined with 
the two princes, the sons of King Erich Men- 
wed. From the tower of the convent might be 
seen, in days long past, the pinnacles of the 
ancient castle of Seeburg projecting above the 
wood. It was built amidst the lake of the same 
Dame, and was reckoned to bo so strong that it 
was chosen for the prison of Jens Grand, the 
rebellious Archbishop of Lund, and his accom- 
plice, the princely Bishop Waldemar of Schles- 
wig, who was here held in still more ignomini- 
ous durance. 

But these spires shoot up no longer above the 
wood. The castle fell to ruin ages ago. The 
walls, which formerly concealed so many nor- 
. Tors and heard so many sighs, are now destroy- 
ed and have left no relics behind ; the iron gate, , 
which for so many years resisted the efforts of 
the refractory Archbishop Grand, through which 
he launched his terrible anathemas over the 
peaceful, smiling country, and which at length 
opened a way for escape to Denmark's most in- 
veterate enemy, being also crumbled into dust. 
And when the peasant turns up with the 
plough out of the bosom of the earth some rem- 
nant of thick iron bolts or rings, he flings it 
aside with contempt. What once was so 
mighty, the superior might of time has annihi- 
Jsted. 

Precisely in front of an extensive lawn, wlucYt 
• diMUat view towards the lake, and u 



surrounded by a circle of large marble statues, 
stands the white palace of Friedensburg, with 
its four slender spires rising around a largo 
cupola with a blue roof, in the Italian style, 
having a fifth tower in the form of a lantern. 
In this tranquil, sequestered spot, five miles 
from the proud palace of Fried richsburg, built 
by Christian IV. in the Gothic style, stood 
formerly the little farm of Ostrup; where 
Frederick IV. sometimes took up his abode, 
when he chose to retire from his numerous 
court at Christiansburg. The farmer there re- 
ceived the industrious prince ki apartments 
which ho had reserved for himself and his 
slender suit. But this humble beginning ended 
at last in the erection of a new palace in the 
Italian style, on the spot where the humble 
dwelling of the fanner formerly stood ; and, as 
it was finished just at the time when peace was 
about to be signed between Sweden and Den- 
mark, in the year 1720, it was called Friedens- 
burg ; and, as a favorable omen, the treaty was 
subscribed in the great hall of state, which ex- 
tends in height from the ground-floor to the top 
of the building, and terminates in the lantern 
above the cupola. In commemoration of this 
event, an inscription in doggrel verse was 
placed over the portico, purporting that whenGod 
pleased to put an end to war and 4 * bad times/ 9 
Friedensburg was built by Frederick IV. ; and 
that the abode of peace might remind the 
spectator of the horrors of war, it was named 
after Peace and Frederick.* 

Thus was this palace dedicated to the friendlj 
Genius of Peace. But how many malignant in- 
trigues have spun their threads in the course 
of years within those walls ! Of all the deal- 
ers in irony that I know, Time is the most 
ironical. 

In one of the long alleys leading from the 
palace to Lake Esrom, a lady was walking to 
and fro with rapid steps. Her eyo was fixed 
upon the ground. She beheld not the luxuriance 
of nature around her ; nor had she more ear 
for the twittering of the birds in the umbrageous 
branches of the trees, than for the noise made 
by the mowers in whetting their scythes on 
the other side of the lake, mingled with the 
monotonous song of the fisherman, drawing his 
net to the shore/and stretching it on the mar- 
gin of the lake. 

Neither was the attention which the lady 
refused to the living world around her bestowed 
upon the dead. She took as little notice of the 
numerous fauns, nymphs, and cupids, compos- 
ing tho population of the garden, who every- 
where peered forth from the green boughs, and 
stood drawn up in stiff regular rows like pallid 
spectres — sepulchral monuments to good taste 
amidst living though mutilated nature. All 
these figures and formal clumps of trees be- 
longed of necessity to a period, which would 
have been incomplete if obliged to dispense 
with them. Chapeaubas and hoops are obso- 
lete, as well as clipped hedges of yew and box. 
Nymphs and fauns have ceased to coquet in 
alleys straight as a line ; labyrinths, cool grot- 
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tos, and purling springs are almost fabulons ; 
remembered only in the words of nursery tales, 
44 There was once upon a time a garden, in which 
there was a labyrinth." 

In the garden of Friedensburg a faint shadow 
remains of the aristocracy of gardening. Now 
that the palace of Hirschholm no longer exists, 
the garden of Friedensburg is the spot to which 
I should most wish to transport the reader while 
perusing these pages; as a place capable of 
reproducing past times and persons much more 
vividly to the imagination than my feeble pen is 
capable of doing. 

But this lady, to whom I return for the third 
time, continued to walk up and down the alley. 
The rustling of the flowing folds of the silk dress 
•which enveloped her like an amaranthine cloud, 
bespoke the rapidity of her movements. A 
light veil fluttered over her high head-dress, 
and concealed part of her face. A small green 
parasol, with a long handle, lay on the pedes- 
tal of a statue of Cupid, so as to leave it uncer- 
tain whether the lady meant to make an offer- 
ing to that deity, or whether she had goT rid of 
an unnecessary appendage at the first suitable 
place she came to. Her rose-colored gloves 
bad slipped from her arms, so frequently had 
she rubbed her hands, either out of vexation or 
impatience. Every time she passed a narrow 
lateral path, she stood still, looked down it, 
and then continued her walk with renewed 
Telocity ; so that the marks of her high narrow 
beels were visible where the gardener's rake 
had left behind patterns as stiff and square as 
the trees which threw their shadows over 
them. 

Again she reached the lateral path ; but this 
time she did not pass it : she hastened to meet 
a female figure which, on its part, approached 
her as speedily. To judge from her dress, she 
was a femme de chambre. 

The lady, almost breathless, stood still be- 
fore her. 4 * Is it you, Emilie V* suid she. " Is 
the express arrived 1 Are there any letters 
from Tannenbcrg?" It was post-day ; and for 
some weeks the lady had been expecting a let- 
ter. The impatience which she felt at repeated 
disappointments bad increased every time, and 
bad at length degenerated into a passion which 
left her no rest. In this manner, trifling things 
often produce a considerable effect. " Are any 
letters comeV she repeated. "Why don't 
you answer 1" 

The person so addressed looked round with 
a caution which attested a training that had 
become second nature to her ; she would have 
done the same if she had met her mistress in 
a desert! She then handed to her a letter, 
which the lady wrapped in her handkerchief. 

44 At last!" she exclaimed, and began to 
breathe more freely. "It has been long in 
coming. Emilie, remember that you know not 
-where I am, but believe I am somewhere in 
the palace, writing letters. Now leave me !" 

Emilie made a low courtesy, with a look 
•which plainly answered, *' I know nothing, but 
believe everything I am ordered." 

The lady hastened through the serpentine 
walks, which everywhere intersected the long, 
formal alleys, by means of which a person might 
traverse almost the whole garden without being 



up the forgotten parasol as she passed, and 
went back to the palace through the labyrinth 
on the opposite side. 

The lady hastened to the furthest part of 
the extensive garden without stopping, till she 
came to 'a little hermitage, close to the lake, 
containing only two small cabinets. She took 
a key from her pocket, opened the door while 
the fisherman's back was turned towards her, 
and had locked it within, before he faced about. 
She then threw herself upon one of the sofas 
covered with crimson satin, which ran along 
the wall of a half-darkened room, where the 
ground-glass window-panes admitted the day- 
light, but prevented every curious eye from 
penetrating into a sanctuary fitted up witlyoyal 
magnificence in miniature ; which, with its 
perfume of flowers, its costly carpets that ren- 
dered every step noiseless, its curtains and 
hangings, had a mysterious half oriental air. 

Her heart throbbed, and her face glowed like 
fire from the rapidity of her walk. But impa- 
tience had disappeared with expectation ; and 
she looked almost with indifference at the large 
letter that lay beside her. The doubts which 
it was to resolve now seemed to have become 
almost part of her existence, a something with- 
out which she could not live. Such transitions 
are possible only with impetuous characters. 
But this transition to languid apathy soon gave 
place to intense curiosity and a dread of the 
contents. Her eyes dwelt on the letter with 
an expression of dissatisfaction. She extend- 
ed her hand, as though she would say with 
Caesar, " The die is cast !" then suddenly snatch- 
ed up the letter, and tore off the envelope. But 
the words danced before her eyes, and it was 
some minutes before she could range them in 
•straight lines. 

Dear Friend. 

It is a difficult commission you have given me, 
and I know not whether I shall be so fortunate 
as to execute it to your satisfaction ; for your 
expressions are so flowery that they remind me 
of the often unintelligible despatches sent from 
Copenhagen to my husband, when he was min- 
ister in Paris. I will communicate everything 
to you. But consider what everything compre- 
hends ! — what a chaos of bagatelles and grave 
matters, of solid reflections and perhaps un- 
founded conclusions, is contained in those 
words ! You have pronounced your own doom 
in them ; and it is your own fault if you perish in 
the deluge about to pour upon you from my pen. 

I am astonished when I consider this young 
court, and those who surround it ; so widely 
does it differ from that which reigned in Copen- 
hagen a few years ago, when I was last there. 
What a profusion of youth and beauty, eclips- 
ing even the splendor of royalty, which sur- 
rounds everything with- its halo! And then 
what a difference of characters ! — what a mix- 
ture of levity and sincerity, of childlike confi- 
dence and the suspicion of age — in short, of the' 
most opposite elements ? It reminds me of the 
French court at the time I was in Paris ; and 
I cannot but say that I move amidst all this 
with an ease that makes me several years 
younger ; as a. re^a\\\Sw& ^ \3or ^xHxwt. »>aiafe>, 
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This is rather inconvenient ; but the Itiof it 
obliged to submit to the same giru; and it if- 
fords incontestable more liberty, which amply 
compensates for the loss of some attendance. 
We are close packed in the principal buildings; 
the king, the queen, Madame von Geldern and 
some other ladies, together with Struensee and 
Brandt, in one ; and the rest of the company, 
with the count, in the other. We pass a good 
deal of time in the great garden, which is quite 
magnifique. I am particularly pleased with a 
hill which stands in the middle of the gardea 
and commands a most delicious prospect. On 
the top is a small Swiss chalet, surrounded by 
very large fir-trees. The whole country is said 
to derive its name from this bill.* But enough 
of localities ! 

You may suppose that my attention has been 
directed to the parvenu, who has come forward 
with as much assurance as if he had half a 
hundred generations of ancestors, and pretends 
to govern the state with the same discipline that 
he would treat an ague. I must confess he has 
surpassed my expectations. In my opinion, be 
ought to be rather less corpulent to be elegant ; 
besides, he is short-necked and in-kneed, which 
certainly is not desirable; but he has highly 
polished manners, great conversational powers, 
and aptness at repartee, and has caught as much 
of our ton as it is possible to contract from as- 
sociating with us. More cannot reasonably be 
required. Count Tannenberg makes much of 
him. But no wonder ! He is bis protigi, and 
assisted him to overthrow Hoick, who was so 
long a thorn in his side. Still I should not be 
surprised if things took the usual course with 
them ; the scholar will get above .bis master, 
and then there is an end to the friendship. 

Struensee has great influence with the king, 
and it is equally evident that he is desirous of 
concealing this power from Count Tannenberg, 
who perhaps has already a presentiment that 
it will not always be exerted for his interest 
Indeed, everything contributes to confirm him 
in the king's good opinion : you hear scarcely 
any one spoken of but Struensee ; and his name 
is the invariable answer to every question put 
by the king. Such was the way at least for the 
first evening. We were so tired that we could 
scarcely stand, and had divided into several 
groups, which were chatting together. The 
king and Count Tannenberg were walking op 
and down the room. The queen, Madame voa 
Geldern, and Baroness Wasper, the count's 
sister, were seated on the sofa. Madame voa 
Geldern was telling the queen a story which 
freezes the blood in our veins. We tremble f none of us could hear: her majesty listening 



sons, were as necessary for our existence 
our daily bread. Ak, ma chire amie, ils sent 
passes, ces jours defile et de verdure I 

When I received your letter, I was already 
on the road from* Depenau to Tannenberg, 
whither the whole of the Holstein nobility are 
now going on pilgrimage. I can therefore say 
that from my very first step into this circle, I 
have followed your injunction, '* to be attentive 
to everything, to take notice of all circumstan- 
ces ; nothing being a bagatelle in the great 
world." And you would admit this to be diffi- 
cult, if you knew how we live. Count Tannen- 
berg is a perfect master of the art of contriv- 
ing fites. It is evident that he has not been 
in faris and Petersburg for nothing ; and the 
mixture of the amusements of the south and the 
north which he manages to produce is most ex- 
traordinary. We have continually something 
new — new surprises, new tableaux, new ac- 
quaintances. Yes, all of us, without exception, 
are bitten by such a mania for disguise, that 
not one of us knows the others. 

We are living again in the pastoral age : you 
know not which is queen and which peasant 
girl, which is master and which servant, which 
is saloon, and which forest, which is day and 
which night. There is a confusion like that 
of the last day; a system of liberty and 
equality that is quite paradisaical ; and an 
everlasting hubbub, which one must have a 
santi Britannique to endure. The count has, in- 
deed, completely solved the problem how to 
prevent his guests from ever having a rational 
moment. One pleasure follows cWse at the 
heels of another, and something new is devised 
for every coming day. We dance, we perform 
plays» we sail, we ride, we hunt, we fish, we 
have music — it is impossible to specify all we 
do to kill time; which is always so short-lived ! 
The count spares no expense, and is all atten- 
tion and respect towards the queen ; indeed, 
a more officious host cannot be imagined. 
Struensee's friend, Brandt, whom I should call 
the king's shadow, if obliged to give him a 
name, is as inexhaustible in arrangements as the 
count. I really believe that they would invent 
variations, were we to stay here half a year. 
Brandt ought to be marshal of the household ; 
for of all the qualities requisite for that office, 
imagination is the first and most important. 

And, notwithstanding all this, it seems to me 
as if we were enveloped in invisible gloom, as 
if we had about us a dark demon that sometimes 
showed his claws. For we are often suddenly 
seized with a panic ; a puff of wind in the leaves 



like hafes, and, next moment, laugh at each 
other as franticly as satyrs or bacchanals. We 
live in a state of incessant nervous irritation, 
which produces such uneasiness as to be at 
times extremely painful. We are in a continual 
lever : and, even while writing this letter, I am 
perhaps not free from the delirium of fever. 
► You have never been at Tannenberg, I be- 
lieve] I will give you a hasty sketch of it. 
The buildings are neither large nor magnificent ; 
there are two, the one old-fashioned, the other 
modern, connected by a gallery. We can 
scarcely all of us find room in them, and have « « 
therefore been obliged to get quarters for our\ 
"*"*"** at the inn, which i» at aoma distance. \ 



with great attention, and Baroness Wasper 
laughing several times aloud. At last I heard 
her ask, "But do you know it for certain V 
"For certain ; I have it from the best authority.** 
" But it is almost too romantic !" rejoined the 
baroness. " I am not at all surprised at it," said 
Madame von Geldern. " The man is made for 
the hero of a romance." The king, who wu 
passing at the moment, stood still and inquired 
of whom they were talking. " Of Struensee, if 
it please your majesty." 

On this the group in which I was sitting be- 
gan also to talk about Struensee. Mademoiselle 
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Hoben had heard several of his traveling ad- 
ventures from her cousin, who waa in London 
at the same time as the king. Struensee, she 
told us, had several times extricated the king 
from dilemmas in which he had been involved 
by Hoick's imprudence. As circumstances were 
of course mentioned which the king was not to 
hear, we spoke in a very low tone. AH at once, 
Baron Eybel joined in the conversation. His 
opinion was that Struensee has not presence of 
mind sufficient to assist any one out of a dilem- 
ma. Mademoiselle Hoben contradicted him, 
and, in the warmth of the dispute, she broke 
oat quite loud, " He is one whom I take to pos- 
sess more presence of mind than all of you to- 
gether." "Who is thatl" asked the king. 
Though startled at this unexpected question, 
the lady had assurance enough to reply without 
ceremony, as if we had been talking of nothing 
bat what the king would like to hear, " Struen- 
see, if it please your majesty. 1 ' The king 
smiled complacently, and looked at Count Tan- 
nenberg, who smiled also. But to me, his 
smile appeared rather forced. 

This was not all. Presently, Count Salza 
came in. Turning to Madame von Ldwen- 
krone, he told her that he had been taking a 
tarn in the garden, where the peasants were 
dancing, and where all was glee and hilarity. 
Struensee, Baron Laurberg, and the count, had 
joined in the dancing and diversions. The two 
latter had played only a subordinate part, while 
Struensee was as much in his element as at a 
court ball. He had swung the girls round with 
the expertness of the best dancer of the branle, 
and kept up a long conversation in Low Ger- 
man with a flower-girl from the Vierlande.* 
" He amused us most divinely ; having a talent 
for blending the comic with the grave, which I 
never met with in any other person. And then 
•such an amiable dtourderie ! He is indeed an 
extraordinary man !" " And who is it you 
speak of with such commendation in this part 
of the world 1" asked the king, who had just 
been talking with Count Tannenberg about an 
intended new road through Holstein. " Stru- 
ensee, if it please your majesty." " Struensee 
again P' exclaimed the king,' with delight. 
44 And where is this Phoenix, whom every body 
is praising 1" 

" He is dancing with the peasant-girls in the 
garden," said Salza. 

Quelle imprudence ! He might as well have 
trod on the tail of the king's dog, as have talk- 
ed with such levity of the favorite. The beast 
— I mean the dog — lay with its four legs ex- 
tended in the middle of the floor. But while 
avoiding Scylla he fell into Charybdis ; for, just 
at that moment, Baron Laurberg, who entered, 
overheard the king's question. 

" Please your majesty," said he, " Struensee 
is sitting yonder amidst a heap of despatches. 
A courier has just arrived, and he is hard at 
work. I offered him my assistance, that he 
might not to have to sit up writing again, as he 
lately did, the whole night after a ball, on the 
arrival of a courier ; but he declined my help, 



* The Vierlande is a district near the Elbe, belonging' 
krinUy to the cities of Hamburg and Lubeck. The inh&b- wm vw „„„,. 
leant* are descended from a Dutch colony which setUed \ ft* ^I^rr^T' 
therein tite thirteenth century, and still retain their aa- \ u »S. ou * cr J * 



the business being such as he must attend. to> 
himself." 

What an extraordinary effect, my dear friend, - 
can be produced by a packet of despatches! 
Everybody was struck by this unexpected ex- 
ample of industry amid the general dissipation. 
People may say what they will of him ;< in spite 
of our many and noble qualities, there is not 
one of us that would sit down at daybreak to 
answer despatches, after dancing the whole 
night like an enrage — as ho has done. 

The king cast a «our look at Count Salza. 
And •• Struensee,'* said he, " is the most inde- 
fatigable of my servants." The count, terribly 
disconcerted, made no reply. A universal si- 
lence ensued, merely in honor of Struensee. 
Must not every one admit that chance is mar- 
velously favorable to him ? which reminds me 
of what Fenelon once said when a person was 
relating to him several examples of accidental 
circumstances, " La Providence accomplit beau- 
coup de choses par Jiasard." Immediately after- 
wards, the king sent to invite Baron Laurberg, 
Tannenberg, and Brandt to a game at whist. 
To Salza he has never spoken since. 

When I see the king with his professed fa- 
vorite, I cannot help thinking of Marshal d'An- 
cre, GrifTenfeldt, Cinq-Mars, Lauzun, or some . 
other of those meteors, the declared favorites of 
sovereigns. So long as these names are not 
erased from the annals of history, it is beyond 
my comprehension how any one can be tempt- 
ed to become the favorite of a king. They are 
striking proofs of the uselesSness of the study 
of history. Every one of us believes that he is 
wiser than this at once old and ever young 
book. The same track, the tragic conclusion 
of which it records', is nevertheless pursued 
under the same auspices. The fate of Griffen- 
feldt and Marshal (TAncre deters none from ven- 
turing upon the same billows by which they 
were engulfed. The experience of past times 
is lost upon the present, and few labor so ut- 
terly in vain as the historian. If the conscious- 
ness of this render him the less moral, on his 
own head bo the guilt ! 

Struensee certainly does not act with policy 
in dissuading the king from going to Bruns- 
wick. This intended tour is now entirely 
abandoned, and, I believe, owing to Struen- 
see's animosity against the court at Friedena- 
burg. But a roturier ought not to harbor ani- 
mosities, ma chert. Is not this your opinion t 
Let me know, when convenient, if it is true 
that he waited upon the old queen dowager in 
boots with adding whip in his hand, as though he 
had just come from hunting, almost in her last 
moments, to the great displeasure of Sophia 
Magdalen a, whose every-day ideas were al- 
ways en grande tenue, in shoes and stockings. 
It would be to me an interesting trait in the 
portraiture of his character to learn the truth 
of the matter. 

A-propos de bottes — the queen has mounted 
a new riding-habit. Ne vcus cffraycz,va* mm 
amie, when I tell you that it consists of leather 
pantaloons and boots ; for she has ceased to 
use a side saddle, and rides like a cavalier sans 
peur et sans reproefce. w ^n^V^^x&r». 
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Do yon mean political T Here it is more dif- 
ficult In get a clue to them than in Copenhagen. 
Our courtiers here are in (heir first youth. 
Count Tnnnenberg is the only one who has at- 
tamed the mature age of experience; anil I, 
who am no lunger a joint femmt, though cer- 
tainly what the French have the courtesy to 
call unt fenxme encore joint, am nearly the next 
oldest. How can you expect information con- 
cerning tappoiti into which one cannot dive. 
without knowledge of the world and experi- 
ence '. Such rapporlt, however, aa it is eas 
for our sex to penetrate, I will communicate 
with pleasure. 

We all live together, agreeably to the injunc- 
lion of Scripture, in love and unity. Baron 
Waaper pays court to Mademoiselle Hobeii. 
wh\'.j Laurberg offers up his heart on the altar 
of the baroness, where it burns in vain, for she 
cares nothing about him. Major Kranlz, who 
understands embroidering better than I do. and 
who would set up for a marthand do modes, if 
be followed my advice, is over head and ears 
in love with my cousin. I believe it to be • 
happy passion, notwithstanding his everlast- 
ing babble about fringes and furbelows. The 
tall, slim Count Salza launches his amorotib 
tcilladti at Madame von Ldwenkrone, who, to lit 
ten tu him, turns her back upon the Egyptian 
Sphinx with ihe prodigious mouth ; whose loir 
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riddle, which it 

fully ; fur 

comprehensive ncuinu— t mean, 01 c 
cousin Warnstcin. Poor cousin : T 
eyes wander in ail possible direclic 
never lucky enough tu catch a gl; 
Madame von Lowenkronc ! I almost 
[ suspected at first that Madame vol 
had a penchant for Struensee ; hut, 
freely, I rather believe she had nu small share 
in causing young Norden to he appointed gen- 
tleman of the chamber to the ijueen, when the 
aun of grace lately shone forth on Count Tan 
nenberg's birthday, which, among other thing-, 
was celebrated with promotions. She is al- 
ways commending him for being sn extremely 
attentive. Noui aulrei call him, par excellence, 
Adonis, He is a handsome and activu yonry 
man. The peasant's garb becomes him just aja 
wellaa the uniform ; and Madame von Gcldern is 



right w 



a payia. 



If Ihe father of his people cherishes other 
than purely paternal sentiments for any of his 
subjects, 1 should conceive that it must be for 
the peasant-girls; for he is never tired of prais- 
ing them. He docs not refrain from it even in 
the presence of the queen. I suspect that sh> 
is tormented by jealousy, at least 1 have im- 
agined ou such occasions thai I perceived luar^ 
in her eyes. But here, where pleasure so speed- 
ily dispels every momentary pain, it is difficult 
to say whether it is a tear of grief or a vestigi 
of the last laugh that trembles in smilinj; rye: 
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himself, you will oak — for he is 
and omega with which wc begin anci eno. in 
the king, in the country, in his despatches, in 
hit vocation, and, should there he one othii 
object that is not named — why — nolwivhstatn'. 
jog my youth, I am too much the vuilU }c 



says that he is romantic ; Mademoiselle Hobes 
that he has presence of mind ; Count Salza that 
he is an amiable Hourdi; Laurberg calls him a 
thorough- paced statesman. I add that he is 
foolhardy : for this roluricr has a presumption — 
a presumption, ma (Aire, which could not be 
greater if a nobleman of sixteen descents. 

Farewell, my dearest friend. I wish yon a 
pleasant summer at your beautiful Friedensborg, 
jnd reciprocate your own admonition, "Be at- 
tentive to everything. Take notice of all that 
occurs, fur nothing is a bagatelle in the great 
world." Notwithstanding the midiiance 1 haw 
shown in this letter, I remain, with aioeen 
friendship, your ever devoted 

ClIlET.OTTE BlBOHISS DePIMJD. 

PS. Has the ridiculous report reached Co- 
penhagen that / interest myself for Slruensea ! 
The truth is that he has paid me most extraor- 
dinary attention. Mail cela tut nu ermeieni ptt ; 
and, between ourselves, I have let him k no* 
this in a most unequivocal manner. No! yt 
n'aimt pat lei itntimtnt* portagii! I have no 
wish to be a rival to his despatches and — oilier 
interests, let them be what they will. Farewell 
A Mademoiselle Mademoiselle 
la Com tease de Re iffe ostein. 

Dame d'Honncur, dec., die, &c. 

The countess experienced emotions of the 
most opposite nature, while running through 
t tiis k>mi letter down to the address at the bot- 
tom of the closely written paper. Sometimes 
she smiled, at others drew breath deeply; and 
,it others again would clap her hand to her heart 
KB if to facilitate respiration. She read tie 
[>st.Bi-ri|>t twice, with a look which seemed to 
say, "The postscript always contains the key 
Id a lady's letter." 

Her countenance brightened, and she read 
ilic letter a second time more deliberately ; bet 
look betraying that it had flashed new light into 
her soul. Her eyes glistened with delight, 
even while they filledwith tears. The report 
uf her friend had brought persons and things 
before her. She beheld the lively, giddy party 
in all its joyousness ; and their laughter and 
merriment sounded in her cars like scorn aad 
derision. The mortification she had undergone 
n rough the indiscretion of Sophna presented 
uself to her mind in the most offensive form. 
All these persons, who were now so gay aad 
nad forgotten her, were her enemies ; and the 
hatred which she cherished against them wu 
increased, because she could not in her lor* 
target then. 

In the sort of mood when n person grasps at 
consolation, be it ever sn wretched, that letter 
was a treasure to her. Unimportant as wis 
the intelligence it contained, it flattered ber 
hopes of revenge ; and she gave herself up a* 
i Jmplctcly to the passion for repaying evil with 
still greater evil, that the violence of her char- 
acter suddenly broke forth in all its force Sbs 
had rm precise idea uf the nature of the injatj 
> ir might inflict on her enemies ; but aha fefc 
i jinrnuglily determined to resort to any meaas 
lor their annihilation. With such a will, she 
mild not fail to succeed. 

SUo or™ Vqcw that Madame von Geldera 
«nkttm\ Wei \1ua\11vA ■*■« itvtois . Hs 
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king. What a superstructure might not be 
raised upon this slight foundation ! She sprang 
up, and clapped her hands. Like a fury, like 
the goddess of Revenge in her temple, she ex- 
claimed, "They shall not escape me! It is 
Geldern, then, who is my rival ! I guessed as 
much ! And that postscript ! It is worth any 
sum — and shows me I have applied to the right 
person. Jealousy makes people sharp-sighted. 
Struensee is not indifferent to her. And they 
meant to triumph over me, "and scoffed at me, 
did they! — she and this queen — at me !-— But I 
will be revenged ! Oh! I never thought I should 
have it in my power to revenge myself so fully ! 
I will show them that a scorned heart is the 
most inveterate enemy. No mercy ! I will 
crush them into dust !" 

The countess looked round in perturbation. 
Her own vehemence alarmed her. It seemed 
as if her voice was answered by an echo through 
the open door of the other apartment in the her- 
mitage. The silence of death, which surround- 
ed her, almost made her shudder. Her own 
noiseless footsteps on the carpet seemed spec- 
tre-like. The darkness of the room resembled 
that of a sepulchrai chapel. A child might at 
that moment have prostrated her by a look. 
But this paroxysm was transient. She soon 
recovered herself, thrust the letter into her 
bosom, after taking another look at it, which 
cost her a deep sigh, and left the hermitage. 

The sun shone brightly from a cloudless sky 
through the light green foliage, and formed all 
sorts of figures upon the greensward. The 
birds sang in the branches, the grasshoppers 
leaped in the grass, the frogs croaked in the 
neighboring lake, and. the fish sported in the 
sunshine on the rippled surface of the water. 
The reapers whetted their sickles and sang; 
the fisherman spread his net and sang; a 
peasant girl, crossing the palace garden with a 
milk-pail on her head, sang also. As she 
passed the countess, she dropped a low courtesy 
to the grand lady, and said, " God's peace !" 
But the grand lady noticed her not, and contin- 
ued her walk, with her eyes fixed on the ground. 
Joy and the peace of God pervaded all nature. 
But her spirit brooded over dark thoughts of 
malice, hatred, and revenge. 

The peasant girl looked with, surprise after 
the grand lady in the amaranth-colored silk 
- dress, as long as she could see anything of her ; 
then followed the footpath through the gardens, 
resuming her song where she had left off. Be 
thankful to God, my lass, that thou art a peas- 
ant girl, who canst sing at thy work, and not a 
lady of honor with a heart full of venom and 
guile ! 

Emilie came running towards her mistress ; 
winding like an eel through the paths of the 
labyrinth. "Her majesty is asking for the 
countess. They are looking everywhere for 
your ladyship," said she, out of breath. 

A shadow of discontent covered the face of 
the countess with a still thicker veil than hatred 
had previously spread over her features, * 4 One 
cannot have a moment's peace ! Where is the 
queen 1" 9 

» »* In the audience-chamber. There are visi- 



man of the chamber being both at Copenha- 
gen " 
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In this court-life, rest is quite out of the 
question !" peevishly exclaimed the countess. 
*■ Of what use is it to be in the country 1 One 
is not even allowed to enjoy the beauties of na- 
ture undisturbed !" 

Emilie followed her mistress without saying 
a word. 

" Who are the people that have come to an- 
noy us to-day 1" she angrily inquired. 

44 Mr. PUzonoff, the Russian minister, and 
Colonel Eichfeldt. They are waiting in the 
antechamber." 

Both Pilzonoff and Eichfeldt were personal 
enemies of all around the queen. Both hated 
Struensee in an equal degree. Both were bold, 
intriguing, and unrelenting. 

"Pilzonoff and Eichfeldt !" cried the coun- 
tess, and her face became as radiant with joy at 
it had just before been gloomy with discontent. 
" Pilzonoff and Eichfeldt 1 They could not have 
come more seasonably ! Yes, she is right. 
La Providence auomplit beaucoup de chose* par 
hasard. And the queen has invited them to 
dinner, you say? Heaven protects the just cause. 
Come, Emilie, we must make haste. Her 
majesty is waiting for me. Indeed it is unpar- 
donable of me to stay out so long, when I knew 
the marshal and gentleman of the chamber to 
be in Copenhagen. Come, bestir yourself." 

And the countess proceeded towards the 
palace as cheerily as the young peasant girl to 
her milking-stool. She sang not as she went. 
But then there is a difference between a lady 
of honor and a peasant girl. 



CHAPTER XII. 

In the small room of the goldsmith, each of 
the inmates was engaged in the ordinary occu- 
pations of the day. Old Calais sat in his arm- 
chair near the window, at a table with all sorts 
of tools. He was making arm-plates for the 
new hunting liveries; and, with a nightcap 
over one ear, spectacles on his nose, a hammer 
in his hand, and a large apron tied before hint, 
looked like a caricature of Vulcan. Nobody 
would* have taken the busy workman for the 
smart citizen, who, with sister and daughter 
hanging on his arms, had watched the depar- 
ture of the court from the palace of Ohristians- 
burg. 

Aunt Cordia was spinning, as usual ; for her 
eyes unfitted ber for any other kind of female 
work. But she was industrious at the wheel; and 
I should probably leave the boldest imagination 
behind, were I to calculate how many pounds 
of thread for body and table linen she had al- 
ready spun towards Lisette's marriage- portion. 
Her neighbor could reckon up the quantity on 
her fingers, so often did Aunt Cordia ding it in 
her ears. 

Lisette occupied a chair near a small work- 
table. On that day, for the first time since the 
departure of Sophus, she had put on her buff 
frock with the blue sash ; and, though %feA. 
plied her Tve^&Ye %w«mw^»wm9g , j *at\ftx -*»aX\*». 
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«tep of a passenger in the quiet street, which, 
though situated in the environs of the palace, 
was like a desert, owing to the absence of the 
court. The king and queen had not returned 
jfrom their tour; the queen dowager and the 
hereditary prince were at Friedensburg, and the 
old princess Charlotte Amelia was at Fried- 
.richsburg. The whole vast palace of Chris- 
tiansburg stood empty and forsaken ; and yet, 
from the force of habit, people never passed it 
but with their hats in thejr hands. 

In the goldsmith's little room reigned pro- 
found silence. Old Calais was thinking of the 
lion which he was engraving in the arms upon 
the silver plates ; Aunt Cordia was considering 
whether the thread she was spinning would be 
.sufficient for a table-cloth, or whether it would 
be better to have a dozen towels made of it ; 
and Lisette was thinking of her presentiments. 
For it seemed to her the whole day long as if 
something unusual was to happen before night. 
Her scissors had twice fallen upon the point, 
and presently afterwards Aunt Cordia observed, 
" We are sure to have visitors to-day ; I have 
a ringing in my right ear." Lisette fancied too 
that her left ear burned more than usual when 
she thought that somebody might come ; and 
with her " somebody" always meant Soph us. 

" How quiet it is in the street all day !" at 
length exclaimed the goldsmith, pushing up the 
spectacles towards his forehead, and shoving 
back the nightcap. " One can stick to one's 
work, instead of being disturbed, as we gener- 
ally are, by one thing or another." 

" It is more entertaining to me, though, when 
the gentlefolks are here," said Aunt Cordia, 
dropping her hand for a moment on her lap. " I 
like to see the coaches pass through our street, 
as they do on their way from the palace. It is 
true, that is only when they are empty; but 
still it is a pretty sight." 

" Look, Lisette ! here is one of the lions 
quite finished," said old Calais, holding the sil- 
ver plate towards her. " There are to be two 
more of them, and nine hearts, and a crown 
•above, and then the arms of Denmark are 
•complete." 

" I thought," replied Lisette, " that they had 
two wild men in the quarterings !" 

" Not in the arms," rejoined the goldsmith, 
" which are to be worn in hunting and hawking. 
On the old plates, which the grooms wore on 
their sleeve, are the entire arms with the wild' 
men ; but this, which is to be used only in 
shooting, must of course be smaller and look 
lighter. It belongs to the new uniforms." 

" Are they to have new uniforms too 1" asked 
Aunt Cordia, inquisitively. " What will they 
be like! Do you know 1" 

" Yes, of course," said Calais, with a look of 
importance. " How could I make the plates 
else 1 The king, look you, has three kinds of 
hunting. In the first place, hare and fox hunt- 
ing ; for which they are to have green velvet 
coats, to stand wear and tear and the smoke of 
the gunpowder. Then stag hunting, at which 
they never fire, but only ride after the stags till 
they drop. For that sport they have JmfTleather 
coats, laced with silver. Then comes hawking ; 
the chief of them all, for nobody must hold the 
falcon but the king. For this, they are to have 
crimaoD velvet coats, with gold lace. But witbA loue. 
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all the uniforms they are to have bockskia 
breeches, cocked hats, and plates on the sleeve. 
At least, so it is at present fixed." 

"Gracious, how grand!" exclaimed Aunt 
Cordia, clapping her hands. " If one could tat 
get a sight of that !" 

" We will go some day and see the hawking. 
We can manage that. It is no further off than 
North Common, where one may stand and havi 
a capital view of the whole," said Calais,jiod- 
ding to Aunt Cordia and Lisette. 

"The falcons are excessively clever birds 
from Iceland, a'n't they t" rejoined the aunt 
44 What arts people do invent ! It makes one 
crazy to think of it. In my opinion, the kinf 
ought to be satisfied to reign over all the mea 
and beasts in the country, without wanting to 
reign over the birds of the air." 

44 It is no more than the king has a right to 
do," said the goldsmith, rather peevishly. " Is 
he not king and master over every living thing 
within his dominions! This is what is called 
the right divine. But women don't understand 
such matters." 

Aunt Cordia, disconcerted by this rebuke, 
held her tongue. And while Calais drew down 
his spectacles before his eyes and fell to work 
on the second lion, Lisette went on with her 
sewing. 

44 1 should dearly like to know whether Mr. 
Winkler will be here to-day. We have not 
seen him so long!" said Aunt Cordia, after 
a long pause, during which* the goldsmith'! 
hammer beat time to the buzzing of the wheel. 

Lisette, with a look of impatience, lifted up 
her eyes, and again cast them down upon her 
work. Aunt Cordia sighed* and proceeded, 
44 He is a precious young man ! If God Al- 
mighty would grant my prayer, I could close my 
eyes, no matter when. I am prepared for it, 
like a good christian. All I wish is, that I may 
live to see the future comfort of certain persons 
secured, who are silly and don't know what is 
for their good. What think you, Lisette 1 " 

44 1 don't know. I did not hear what aunt 
was saying," answered Lisette, without raisin; 
her eyes from her work. She had heard but too 
well. 

Aunt Cordia repeated what she had sail 
Still, Lisette made no reply ; and her aunt grew 
angry. 

44 It is you I mean, Miss Impertinence, whs 
don't care a straw for what old people say. It 
is you, I mean, who repay all the trouble I have 
had on your account with ingratitude. It is 
you I mean, who never consider that a good 
daughter ought to give joy to her father in his 
old days. By and by, when he is lying stark 
and cold, repentance will come too late." 

Lisette, deeply moved, looked up. The gold- 
smith too raised his head from his work, dropped 
his hammer, and gazed on his daughter with 
mingled joy and grief. Lisette rose from her 
chair, stroked aside the hair from her father'* 
brow, and kissed him ; and the old goldsmith, 
throwing his arm about her neck, returned her 
marks of affection. 

" Aunt Cordia is right," said he ; " we mast 
think of your future welfare. You cannot al- 
ways have a home here." 

41 1 ha*etfto\tat wish," said Lisette, in a loir 
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" Bat things cannot always remain as they 
are. I am an old man ; my life is not insured, 
and if the Almighty were to call me away to- 
day or next day, what would become of you 1 
The law would lay hold of the trumpery left 
here,., to divide it ; and when that interferes, 
everybody knows the consequence. Your aunt 
might think herself lucky if she could get into 
an almshouse! and what would then become of 
youl" 

44 God help me if I am to go into an alms- 
house !" exclaimed Aunt Cbrdia dolefully. " I 
would rather beg — beg my bread from door to 
door, like an old blind woman. All would be 
very different if we used our reason. We 
might have a support in our old age, which we 
have well deserved for all the pains we have 
taken. But one must not reckon upon grati- 
tude in this world. God help him who has to 
depend on his children, or on those who are to 
us in the place of children ! — Ay, ay !" 

" As long as I live and am able to work, my 
aunt shall want for nothing,'' said Lisette, after 
a brief pause, in a voice which betrayed how 
much she was hurt by this direct attack of her 
aunt. 

" And what work can you do, to make such 
a brag of?" cried her aunt, angry that her pious 
wishes had produced no more effect. '* How 
many spindles of flax can you spin in a day ! 
God help me ! it would be I that should have 
to provide for you. Something more is want- 
ing to maintain people than to sit like a lady, 
with a sash round your waist, stitching with 
a needle.*' 

Lisette was silent. Old Calais laid down the 
hammer, and clasped his hands, saying, " God 
defend and preserve us from distress and want ! 
But we must not suffer our courage to sink, let 
things look ever so gloomy — of that I have had 
more than one proof. At the time I was in the 
deepest despair, and not a ray of hope appeared 
whichever way I looked, God sent me help in 
my distress. And I had sinned against him, 
for I had doubted of his mercy, and laid violent 
hands on my fellow men, who were legitimately 
constituted authorities. I was then a poor 
man. They were going to drag me to prison 
for a debt of thirty dollars. There was not a 
creature who would have given me thirty pence, 
to say nothing of more ; but when distress is 
greatest, relief is often nearest at hand. I shall 
never forget that day ! Lisette was then a lit- 
tle girl ; yet I can see distinctly at this mo- 
ment how she cried and .lamented. Poor 
chad !" 

" I shall never forget it !" said Lisette with 
emphasis. " Gracious Heaven ! what a trib- 
ulation it was ! Do you recollect who came to 
us like a messenger from heaven ! It was Nor- 
den. M 

" Mr. von Norden, gentleman of the chamber," 
said the goldsmith, correcting her. "It is not 
right to talk of high folks without giving them 
their proper titles. We are taught to render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's." 

Lisette blushed and said nothing. 

44 Yes, indeed, it was he who helped ue at 
that time out of our distress," continued Calais. 
44 And nothing would give me greater joy than 
if God granted me the opportunity to do him 



like him needs not the assistance of a poor cit- 
izen. He can help himself through the world. 
But I owe him my gratitude while I live ; and, 
next to my family and the queen, there is none 
to whom my heart is so attached. God bless 
and protect him !" 

Lisette had dropped her hands upon her lap. 
Unperceived by the others, she folded them 
beneath her work, and her heart joined in the 
old man's blessing. 

Aunt Cordia was dissatisfied ; the conversa- 
tion had taken a different turn from what she 
wished. With a view to bring it back to the 
point from which it set out, she said, " Yes, 
God bless him — and preserve us from him ! It 
is true that he was once an instrument in the 
hand of God ; but now, he might easily become 
an instrument in the hand of the Evil One- 
God forgive my sins ! It is no good to have 
such high young gentlemen visiting at one's 
house. Such a one never means honorably by 
a poor citizen ; and I know what I know." 

Calais, who had taken up his work again, 
turned sharply to Aunt Cordia, and said, " why 
is God to preserve us from him! t What is all 
this gossip about ! And what is it that you 
know 1 For the Hfe of me, I cannot bear to 
hear a person praised and something bad im- 
mediately tacked to the end of it. But that is 
the way with .all old maids ! The devil him- 
self has possession of them. 

44 In general, however, they have sense enough 
to see things which old men are blind to," re- 
plied the aunt, with -a look which showed how 
deeply she was mortified by her brother's words. 
44 Well, well ! if you and your daughter will not 
hear and see, you must rush, headlong into per- 
dition. I wash my hands of it. I have spoken 
betimes. God the Lord is my witness that it 
is no fault of mine, if misery hereafter comes 
upon us ! I have .given due warning. But who 
cares about such a silly creature as an old 
maid !" 

44 Nay, -dear aunt, be not cross," said Calais, 
extending his hand totiis sister. " You know 
how hot I am, and that my gall soon overflows, 
if you provoke me. What is it that lies in the 
way which I cannot see 1 Far better to out 
with what one means, than sit there in the 
chimney-corner screeching like an owl. No> 
body knows what that means ; and all of it put 
together is not worth a straw, I'm sure — not a 
single straw !" 

The goldsmith had again taken up his ham- 
mer—his anger subsiding as speedily as it had 
been raised. But, while chiselling away at the 
coat of arms, he kept muttering between his 
teeth. 

Aunt Cordia possessed all the virtues and 
failings of an old, unmarried aunt. As soon as 
she perceived that the storm which she had her- 
self raised was blown over, she set her tongue 
in motion again. 

44 Better be blind and deaf, so that one might 
not hear and see too much," said she. 4< It is 
true, what one does with the best intentions is 
never thought of any value. But the day will 
come when we shall find that all is not gold 
that glitters. We shall yet live to see that 
day. I say no more." 
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iter, with a sigh. " I will open my mouth no 
more, since nobody will listen lo me. But, if 
the Almighty will but listen to my prayers, I 
shall be released and spared the misery that 
must else reward my care and attention. I 
shudder to think of the future." 

•• Sister, sister, you are so fractious to-day 
that there is no bearing with you ! Speak out 
if you have anything upon your mind, or hold 
your tongue, and don't sit cackling there like a 
hen that is going to lay. What do you mean 
by the misery, and the future, and the care, and 
Cod knows what all you are muttering about ! 
If you choose to tell me, open your mouth that 
one may hear what you say. The wheel makes 
such an infernal noise — it is just as if one were 
in the bouse of correction among the wool-spin- 
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ners 

Aunt Cordia suddenly stopped her wheel, and 
pretended to be doing something with the spin- 
dle, while she said, " It is Lisette's future wel- 
fare that I am talking about. What is to come 
of these doings ! The young gentleman is run- 
ning in and out here every day, and prowling 
about her. What has one of his rank to do 
with simple citizens? I know those young 
chaps well — for 1 was once young and handsome 
myself. One day, he has a clasp that wants 
repairing, now he has this, then that, which he 
must run after. I can scarcely step out of the 
door, before he sneaks into the house, like a cat 
into a pigeon-house. What is to be the end of 
this, I ask 1 Will he take herl To be sure 
he won't ! at least not for a wife. Meanwhile, 
we arc becoming the talk of all the neighbors 
up and down. They can sec how things are 
going on. If the vintner at the corner gets 
wind of it, he will be off with the match with 
his son ; and, in the end, Lisette will not get a 
husband, and people will point at us with their 
lingers whenever we show our faces. And yet 
we might do so well ! But as one makes one's 
bed, so one must lie." 

Lisette plied her needle as though she were 
working for her life : but she could have cried 
for vexation. The old goldsmith stared, and 
allowed free scope to Aunt Cordia's tongue : for 
a prospect was opened to his astonished sight, 
of which he had entertained no suspicion ; while 
Aunt Cordia continued to descant upon the ad- 
vantages of a union with the son of the vintner 
at the corner, and enlarged, on the other hand, 
upon the vexation and grief which the continu- 
ance of Norden's visits would bring upon them. 
Calais had again laid aside bis implements, 
again shoved his spectacles up to his forehead ; 
and he now pushed the table from him, folded 
his arms, and alternately eyed the glib-tongued 
Aunt Cordia and the mute and dejected Lisette. 

"Hark you, aunt," he at length began, "you 

are a , Lisette/' said he, in a milder tone — 

• 4 Lisette, is all true that your aunt has said? 

If so, I could wish that Lisette, why the 

deuce don't you answer! Is it true that Mr. 
von Norden's errands here are made on your 
account 1" 

" I believe not," said Lisette, in a faint voice. 

" She believes not ! Nay, she knows it but 
too well !" cried the aunt, setting her wheel in 
motion again. * % Youth and discretion don't go 
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sense. Shall I ask if you believe that it vn 
on your account or not, he came that nifht 
when he and you were standing here in tbe 
dark, and there was such an uproar and aruniof 
out for drops and God knows what all ? Hal 
I not told him plum ply that your father was oft 
at home. Then, again, the time when^l we* 
out and forgot to shut the door, did not he slips 
immediately, when nobody else was in the hem 
but you ? I recollected, when I was comfortably 
sitting with the greengrocer above, that 1 had 
forgot to pull the door to — but not till a coapk 
of hours afterwards, I dare say ! I made has* 
home, and, just as I was coming in at the door, 
he camo bouncing out, and had like to bait 
pushed me into the kennel. What did he com 
for, I should be glad to know 1 And another 
time, when I was gone to another friend's, lai 
your father was at old Winkler's or at the Guild, 
who was with mamsell then 1 More than one 
person, I can tell you, watched the gentlemai 
in and out. Yes, yes ! it is a burning shame." 

" But, Lisette " interposed the goldsmith. 

" I have known it this long while ; but one 
does not blurt out all one knows immediately," 
resumed old Cordia. "I can hold my tongoe 
too. I knew it next morning. Our neighbor! 
told me, and I concluded at once who it was 
that nearly tumbled me into the kennel; fori 
was so startled that I could not tell white from 
black, and so did not know who it was that 
rushed upon me in that helter-skelter way !" 

But, Lisette " 

It is a disgrace, so it is, for an honest family 
that lives regularly and pays everybody their 
due. And there's a prospect, forsooth, when 
we're all gone. But, of course, those who have 
more sense than the rest get nothing but abuse 
for thanks ; and then one is an old maid — and 
an owl — and a cackling hen ; ay, ay, pretty 
titles, prHty titles !" 

«• But, Lisette ! that I should live to hear such 
an account of you — you, whom I have brought 
up in virtue and the fear of God, upon whom I 

relied as upon myself, who What have yoo 

to say to it ? What answer do you give to this 
accusation, giddy girl ? Gracious God and 
Father! And in this manner she repays all I 
have done for her ! That is what I have for 
my confidence ! sorrow brought upon my gray 
hairs ! Lisette, Lisette ! — Ay, sit there and 
blubber like a child ! Much good will it do yon ! 
I have been poor with honor. I am willing to 
be again poor, if it must be so. But shame and 
disgrace I cannot bear. Thmt would bring ne 
to the grave at once. I have lived with honor, 
and would die with honor." 

"We might have avoided all this, if my ad- 
vice was listened to/' said Aunt Cordia, with 
unction. " It is not right to strive to mend the 
dispensations of God. What did I say that 
night, when, in the middle of it, there wji a 
knock at the door, and your wife was bo iB, 
and the strange gentleman — ", 

"Aunt Cordia !" cried Calais angrily, inter- 
rupting her. 

" Yes ! Aunt Cordia is ever in the wrottf 
Hut, I said time after time to your late wile 
that if she— " 
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your permission !" cried the goldsmith. " Tia 
enough to drive one distracted." 

Aunt Cordia was mute with fear ; she had 
never seen Calais in such a passion. After an 
angry look at Lisette, to whom she attributed 
the harsh language which her brother had used, 
she ventured a timid glance at the goldsmith, 
who had turned his back upon her. 

Lisette wept in silence, and held the piece of 
stuff at which she was working before her 
eyes. Her father's keen reproofs pained her 
deeply. Yet she thought that she had not de- 
served them. She was not conscious of having 
done amiss. The old goldsmith lamented and 
scolded by turns ; Aunt Cordia held her tongue, 
after she had brought matters to this pass. 
Such is usually the way with old maids under 
similar circumstances. But this silence at 
length softened the heart of Calais ; who wiped 
his eyes, supported his head upon his hands, 
and grfzed at his tools without speaking. 

Lisette looked up. Her tearful eye met the 

afflicted glance of her father. The sight of 

his daughter's tears touched the old man ; and 

holding out his hand to her, he said, " Lisette, 

how could you find it in your heart to use me 

so 1 You will bring me to the grave. I shall 

not survive it, if my daughter turns out a dis- 

" grace to herself and me. God knows, you were 

all my pride in this world ! Yes, I was proud 

of you, and now God is punishing me for it. 

For it is written, and I knew it before, pride 

.shall have a fait. Ah, Lisette, Lisette, how 

. could you do it V 

The lamentations of the old man almost rent 
the heart of poor Lisette. Like a penitent sinner, 
she seized his hand, which he would have with- 
drawn, and pressed it to her lips. Aunt Cordia 
also was moved by the anguish which she had 
occasioned. She wiped her eyes again and 
again, and ejaculated repeatedly, " God have 
mercy upon us !" as in token of heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

41 Father," said Lisette with a voice that 
might have moved a stone, " be not angry with 
me ! I do not deserve it — I have done nothing 
to be ashamed of— I never imagined that any 
harm could arise from it. You have yourself 
always paid him such respect since' we had to 
thank him for our deliverance ! — That my aunt 
cannot hear him I have long known ; but she 
wrongs both me and him. He never sneaked 
into the house. He came and went away 
openly — for he has no reason to do so secretly." 

" Lisette, look me in the face !'* 

Lisette raised her beautiful eyes, overflowing 
with tears, and gazed at her father with a sor- 
rowful smile-?such a smile as even in sorrow 
. accompanies only a good conscience. 

" Yes, I have had, and I still have a regard 
for him," said the old goldsmith ; " but Aunt 
Cordia is right, and women are best acquainted 
with women. I never imagined that he came 

hither unless when 1 have been very blind, 

child ; for what brought him here 1 As a friend, 
a fine gentleman does not visit an humble 
tradesman ; and it ought to have occurred to 
me immediately that he was not .fit company 
for me or you. I am under great obligation to 
him, I admit ; but he must not set foot agaui in 
my house — no, no ! — not in my house." 

"And yet you have always called him your 



benefactor .'—"said Lisette softly, for she durst 
sarcely defend the tottering Sophus. 

44 It is too true," said Calais, casting his eyes 
on the floor ; and at that moment the old man 
himself wavered. 

44 But what signifies that !" cried Aunt Cor- 
dia, who felt that Lisette was on the point of 
gaining the victory. "The gentleman has been 
here so often that he cannot doubt how exceed- 
ingly grateful you have been to him, for what 
the queen did for you — for you never had to 
thank him for anything, as far as I can see. 
There must be a limit to everything, in the 
world. It is too late to shut the well, when 
the child's drowned. We have nothing what- 
ever but our simple belongings and our good 
name, and that no gentleman of the court can 
give us back when the neighbors are pointing 
their fingers. I know these court gentry well, 
and what they have in them. This Mr. von 
Norden is not a whit better than the rest- 
worse if anything.' That I know from his own 
servant, who has been often here and told me 
plenty about him. If I chose to tell all I 
k 



now 
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44 And what do you know, then?" asked 
Calais sharply. ** Let me have no more of 
your idle gossip, and don't turn my brains ! 
When honor is at stake, I put up with no jok- 
ing. What do you know, sister! What do 
ynu know, I askl What the devil do you 
know!" 

44 1 know that he runs after every petticoat 
he sees ; that he has had a thousand adventures, 
young as he is, which do him no honor. That 
I know." 

Calais gazed first at Lisette, then at his sis- 
ter, with a dubious look. 44 Aunt Cordia !" said 
Lisette, with more firmness than one would 
have given her credit for, 4I these are absolute 
falsehoods." 

44 It is what I should scarcely have believed 
myself," said the goldsmith ; " I cannot believe 
him to be so bad as that." 

44 Perhaps not, but it is true," cried Aunt 
Cordia, with vehemence. 44 Besides, he is a 
bully— prowling about night and day, and has 
often got himself into scrapes and been taken' 
up by the police. He had a quarrel with an- 
other gentleman of the name of Eichfest and 
wanted to fight him, on account of a girl he was 
rude to and the other tried to protect ; although, 
being betrothed, he ought to think about being 
orderly, and setting a good example betimes to 
his own children. Fie upon the wretch !'• 

Aunt Cordia's last piece of information did 
not altogether fail of its effect, since it had the 
interest of novelty for both father and daughter. 

44 Betrothed !" exclaimed Calais. 4 » How do 
you know that! I have heard nothing about 
it." 

41 Betrothed !" cried Lisette, 4i and to whom V 9 

44 1 tell you he was betrothed, two days be- 
fore he left town. I had it from his own servant, 
who told me that he had been congratulated 
upon it at court. And if you want to know who 
the brido is, I can tell she 'is one of the queen 
dowager's ladies, and is monstrous rich and as 
beautiful as a princess in a story-hook. But it 
is far better luck than such a rake o& V*^ ^wfes* 
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you, bo you may believe me. His own servant 
told me, and who ought to know better 1" 

Lisette dropped her head upon her bosom in 
silence;. and, having resumed her seat, she 
took up her work again. Old Calais was still 
sitting with his head propped upon his arm ; 
but, raising himself from that posture, he repeat- 
ed what he had before said, " He shall never 
set foot in my house again. " And this time, 
he pronounced the sentence with a decision 
which was the fruit of mature consideration. 

Lisette wavered between doubt and fear. 
Her aunt's news came from a source which was 
unimpeachable. Yet, when Sophus took leave 
of her, he had said, " Tell me that you have 
some regard for me, and will not forget me" — 
and even then he must have been betrothed to 
the monstrous rich and beautiful lady of honor 
to the queen dowager ! " Heavenly Father !" 
sighed Lisette in her heart, " how have I de- 
served this ill usage ! I am neither rich nor 
beautiful ; but I am sure my heart is no worse 
than that of the queen dowager's lady. Nor 
do I think she can have so much regard for him 
as poor, humble Lisette. And ought he to have 
treated me so 1 Why does he say such things 
to me, when he means nothing by them 1 It is 
really abominable ! But that is the way that 
people of quality are privileged to use us." 

A full hour passed in silence, during which 
they each indulged in their respective reflections. 
Those of Aunt Cordis were the only ones that 
wore a smiling aspect. From this dilemma she 
derived fresh hope for the son of the vintner 
at the corner. She again began to sound his 
praises, to which no one listened, though she 
was not at all aware of it. Calais was first at- 
tentive to her eloquence, and he admitted that 
she was right in the main. 

" All might be well yet," said she, at last, 
turning to Lisette; "all might be well yet, if 
you would act prudently. And that my darling 
Lisette will do, I'm sure ! Won't you, Lisette 1" 

Lisette started as from a dream on hearing 
herself named. Her thoughts, at that moment, 
were far enough away from the vintner's son. 
She hastily wiped her eyes, however; and 
when Aunt Cordia repeated her question, was 
collected enough to answer in a firm and decid- 
ed tone, " I know not what you mean." 

" I mean that you are a good, dutiful girl, and 
will say yes to the vintner's son at the corner, 
who is asking your father's leave to make you 
his lawful wedded wife. You will do so, my 
dear, won't you 1" 

" But I do not love him, aunt. I do not even 
like him," said Lisette, in a lower tone : she 
was forced to answer her aunt's pointed inter- 
rogation. 

" That's of no consequence. You can marry 
him all the same. He is a decent young man, 
with plenty on his back and in his strong box ; 
plenty in the cellar and plenty in the larder : 
and let me tell you these are things not to be 
refused when offered ! Lore will come after- 
wards, as a matter of course." 

44 But if it should not come, aunt 1 Love is 
not to be forced." 

44 Not to be forced !" exclaimed Aunt Cordia. 

•■ Yes, but it is though, and according to law 

and justice too. Don't tell me b Was there not 



she could not love her husband, and got herself ' 
committed to the House of Correction? ant 
have we not lately seen a bride sent to prisoa 
at Christianshaven, because she would not be 
married to her sweetheart, to whom she was 
regularly betrothed 1 She took it into her head 
too that love is not to be forced ! But they 
soon made her know better — and she richly 
deserved what she got." 

14 And do you imagine that those two unfor- 
tunate creatures loved the men for whose sakss 
they were punished!" said Lisette, shaking 
her head. " No, you cannot think that love it 
to be produced by force ! It is impossible." 

14 But yet it is to be done, child ; I know bet- 
ter. And, if you can't love him at any rate- 
why, still you may be a very happy wife to get 
such a husband." 

44 But that would make him unhappy," said 
Lisette ; <4 and we should both be unhappy to- 
gether." 

"Nonsense! nothing of the kind. What 
need has he to know it ! One does not teff 
people things of that kind." 

44 But if it so happened that I loved another, 
must I not tell him that 1 And what then 1" 

44 You would know better, so long as your 
husband maintained you in decency and com- 
fort. Love is all fiddle-faddle. People talk 
of it for a while ; and by and by forget all 
about it." 

" But if it did still happen so, I should be 
miserable. I should fret myself to death— and 
it Would be all your fault." 

14 I'll take all the blame upon myself, my 
dear. Nobody can be very unhappy who has 
a good husband and a plentiful house ; worth 
more than a parcel of love-conceits, which lead 
to nothing but poverty and wretchedness." 

Lisette shook her bead. 

44 Ay, ay ! the chick always pretends to be 
wiser than the hen !" said Aunt Cordia. ** As 
if some of us had not been young and handsome 
in their time !" 

44 But it is such a very long while since !" 
answered Lisette, ingenuously. "Everybody 
must be in love some time or other. And u 
this were to happen to me after I was married, 
it would be too shocking." 

41 You have prated long enough, child! If 

I was your father, I would settle the matter at 
once and have done with it. You are thinking 
of your young gentleman, when you talk of some 
other whom you could love. Hark you, Li- 
sette ! you will bring your father and your poor 
aunt to their graves by this behavior. Consider 
how we are in people's mouths already on your 
account!" 

Lisette heaved a deep sigh. Old Calais, 
thus far a silent auditor, suddenly turned to 
Lisette, exclaiming, with vehemence, 44 Your 
aunt is right, Lisette ! You will bring me with 
sorrow to the grave. If I thought you han- 
kered after a man who never can make you his 
wife, I should curse the hour when I first be- 
held your face."' 

* 4 Such is the case, after all," said the aunt ; 

II it is that noble skipjack she has her eye upon. 
Such a rake ! such a profligate ! to have turned 
her head with his devilish arts ! I would wager 
that all has not been so innocent as some peo- 
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perated aont ; on which Lisette raised her head, 
mod gave her a reproachful look on account of 
the harsh accusations she was preferring against 
poor Sophus. 

11 Aunt Cordia !" cried the old goldsmith, 
shaking his hand threateningly at his sister. 

44 Aunt Cordia must always be wrong, for she 
is an old maid ! But I know full well how such 
a chap goes to work. Has he never talked to 
Too about love!" said she, turning to Lisette. 
•• And pray, has he never kissed you 1" 

«• Nay, sister, if I thought " 

" Patience ! leave me to get at the truth. 
Look me in the face, child ! I am not so easily 
deceived as some people. Dare you look me 
in the face and say that he has not kissed you, 
eh, dare you ? Add one piece of impudence to 
all the rest, and deny it if you can !" 

Lisette did not venture to raise her eyes. 
Covering her face with her hands, she made 
no reply ; but bitter tears trickled between her 
fingers. 

44 Didn't I say so !" exclaimed the aunt tri- 
umphantly, (< didn't I say so 1 Ay, ay, I know 
my customers. You did let him kiss you, 
then!" 

"Lisette!" cried old Calais — and then he 
overwhelmed the poor girl with a torrent of 
harsh reproaches. She was near fainting. 
Unused to such severity, she wrung her hands 
ill despair. What had she to say in her de- 
fence — she, who felt herself guilty — and who 
was nevertheless so innocent ! 

At length, Aunt Cordia herself could not help 
pitying the ill-used girl She strove to pacify 
her brother, but that was out of the question. 
The old goldsmith raved and stormed; he 
thrust back Lisette, who approached him weep- 
ing ; he ordered Aunt Cordia to hold her tongue 
and not torment him, for he was sufficiently 
miserable already. It was enough to melt a 
atone. 

By and by, his anger subsided into grief, and 
next, into cool decision. He ordered Lisette 
out of bis eight. Unless she promised to give 
her consent to the vintner's son before the 
end of another week, he would curse her and 
torn her out of doors. He was determined not 
to be made a fool of by a young girl. Such 
doings should have an end ; and he would rather 
take charge of a sackful of mice than of one 
young girl. The court was expected back every 
day. Before they came, Lisette should be the 
bride of young Winkler. 

The deeply wounded and distressed Lisette 
rose to leave the room. She walked with fal- 
tering step, and was obliged to support herself 
by the wall. The heart of Calais was moved 
with pity at the sight. Though pale as death, 
her eyes glowed as in a high fever. He laid 
his hand upon her head and said, i4 You have 
been a dear child to me, and have been the joy 
of my old days — that you have, Lisette ! I have 
lived in and for you ; day and night my thoughts 
have dwelt on you and your future welfare. 
You have been my comfort and my pride, and 
never did I expect that you would deceive your 
old father and bring him to shame." 

41 Ah, father, do not condemn me ! Give me 
your blessing!" said Lisette, falling on her 
knees before him. 
The old man was deeply moved. He laid 



his hand upon her head, saying, " God bless thee 
and keep thee, my child, and make his face to 
shine upon thee ! Hs will torn all thing* for 
your good ; he will dispose your heart to pre- 
fer your own happiness and your father's satis- 
faction to baubles and sinful vanity. He will 
give you strength to walk in the right way 
through life — and forgive whatever you have 
done amiss, even as I forgive you. . Let us 
make it up, my dear child," continued he, rais- 
ing the weeping girl from the floor, and tender- 
ly embracing her. 4t Forget that I could ever 
be angry with you ; and I will forget that you 
ever gave me occasion to be so. I have spoken 
harshly to yon, but my heart was rent. I feel 
that it would be a sentence of death to me, if I 
could no longer love you as I have done. Go, 
my child, go, and consider by yourself, whether 
it is so light a matter to destroy the happiness 
of a father in his last days." 

Lisette tottered to her dark bed-room, where 
she fell upon her knees, laid her head upon the 
bed, and wept bitterly. An hour elapsed in this 
painful struggle. 

Old Calais continued sitting with his head 
resting upon his hand, at his work-table ; nor 
did Aunt Cordia dare say a word to him, much 
as she had to tell. 

The door-bell rang. It was the vintner at 
the corner with his son, bothin their Sunday 
clothes. The wealthy citizen led in young 
Winkler by the hand. Every one who saw 
them pass along the street might easily conjec- 
ture the nature of their errand. It was a gen- 
uine wooer's face that young Winkler had put 
on — vacant, silly, and unmeaning. 

Aunt Cordia set her tongue in motion again 
at the sight of these welcome visitors. " I waa 
quite sure we should have visitors to-day ; my 
signs never deceive me," she repeated again and 
again. " But such visitors ! it is indeed an un- 
expected pleasure. Lisette must have expect- 
ed it too, for she has put on her handsome frock 
and blue sash." 

The vintner came for the ultimatum. It 
mortified the wealthy tradesman that his son, 
who had fallen in love with the pretty face of a 
poor girl, should have .twice preferred his suit 
without obtaining a decisive assent. He re- 
solved to let his son have his own way — an un- 
usual liberality at a time when paternal author- 
ity had such extended limits — but he wished 
the matter to be settled ; for his honor as a 
man in good circumstances demanded that hie 
son should not sue long for any girl, who had 
not at least an equal share of the good things 
of this world to that which he would some time 
or other possess himself. 

Lisette was meanwhile shedding bittet tears 
over tho annihilated hopes of her disappointed 
heart. The events of the day had convinced 
her that her love was discovered ; and that it 
could not possibly prosper, even if this were not 
the case. Her whole life stood joyless before 
her ; and she resolved to sacrifice it to the peace 
and contentment of her father; and seek a 
slender compensation for her lost happiness in 
the happiness which she should prepare for 
others. God would be so gracious as to grant 
her strength to execute this design. 

At that momefft «tofe Vs^k xv» \^rsl\ksw 
i the day TO»\ft& axm* tot tvftS&vu^fesst 
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tentions. Fate left her no time to waver in the 
resolution which she had formed in that solitary 
hour, after a painful conflict with the fondest 
feelings of her heart. That same evening 
young Winkler left the goldsmith's house as 
the bridegroom of Lisette, and in eight days the 
wedding was to be solemnized in great style at 
the house of the vintner at the corner. But it 
was a piteous sight to see how pale and deject- 
ed the bride looked as she sat at the end of the 
table. When the health of the young couple 
was drunk, Lisette sank nearly swooning into 
the arms of her aunt ; and the guests broke up, 
because the minister thought that it would be 
best for them to go home. Several of them 
declared that it was not a legitimate betrothal, 
and that it could not be valid in law ; for the 
bride had scarcely for a moment been mistress 
of her faculties, 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The court returned to Copenhagen ; but, 
-during the tour, Sophus had been involved in 
such a round of dissipations, that he had not 
once thought of calling at the residence of Ma- 
dame HelmstorfT. He knew, moreover, that the 
exasperated colonel ascribed to him the scandal 
which his suit for the hand of Countess Reiffen- 
stein had created at court ; and true it is that 
Soph u 8 was the immediate occasion of it. A 
still longer time migh,t have elapsed before he 
visited Elisabeth's aunt, had not Count Rosen 
incidentally mentioned Lieutenant Eichfeldt 
as one of the most frequent and welcome 
guests at the house. Jealousy instantly took 
possession of him. He considered himself as 
supplanted by Eichfeldt — a usurper, who had 
thrust himself into a place in the house of Ma- 
dame HelmstorfT which belonged to Aim, and 
which ought to have been left unoccupied in 
his absence. The ancient grudge against Eich- 
feldt revived ; for man' is an animal disposed to 
bear malice, difficult as it may be for him to 
confess it ; and il n % y a que Its marts qui pardon- 
nent a leurs suceesseurs. 

It is astonishing what jealousy can effect in 
this world. I have said in another place, and I 
repeat it here, that very few persons are se- 
riously in love, till jealousy impels them to it. 
When rivalship throws an obstacle in their way, 
and not tilf then, do they find excitement for a 
feeling which spurns all subjection, and ought, 
least of all, to be subjected to the law of fash- 
ion. It is so, nevertheless ; and hence the la- 
dies whom fashion has selected for prima-don- 
nas have so large a train of admirers — so long 
as they are the fashion. Jt is not over men 
alone that rivalry exercises its potent influence. 
There is an idea pervading the minds of most 
women, inciting them to some good, hut much 
more evil, which is, M am I then inferior to the 
rest]" 

It is this idea, which, with pestilential breath, 
destroys all energy of soul. It is this doubt 
which causes virtue to waver in the belief of its 
worth, and throws it into the arms of vice ; 
and which is the worst foe of the female sex, 
for it robs t/iem of courage and confidence. 
They cease to put faith in their principles from! 



the moment they distrust their mirrors, ana 
confound good and evil to such a degree, tint 
few women have the firmness to keep them- 
selves the only immaculate members of a vi- 
cious society. They become jealous of the 
debaucheries of the others ; less elevated tbaa 
oppressed by the consciousness of their own 
purity ; while the devil is incessantly .whisper- 
ing in their ears, " are you of less value than 
the rest, that you stand thus alone V 9 The 
woman who cannot defy such a taunt is tat 
beyond redemption. 

Sophus soon fonnd confirmed the accidental 
remark of Count Rosen. Eichfeldt was aa 
habitual visitor at the house of Madame Hehns- 
torflf, who evidently distinguished him became 
his uncle had been a friend of her husband's; 
and he was one of the most intimate friends of 
the family. 

Elisabeth made no difference between the 
rivals— at least no perceptible difference. But 
that was not sufficient for the vanity of Sophus. 
He could not be content with less than obvious 
proofs that he was preferred, and to obtaia 
these he paid assiduous court to her. Bot 
Elisabeth possessed sufficient knowledge of the 
world to be able to govern completely the cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed ; benct 
Sophus could not attain the point at which he 
fancied it would be so easy for hira to arrive- 
namely, to disturb the equilibrium with which 
the young lady moved between the two hostile 
suitors. 

Sophus fared as men almost always fare 
under similar circumstances ; they burn them- 
selves by the fire with which they mean to 
play ; for there is no playing with love with 
impunity. Elisabeth was no longer Jame; at 
least Sophus could no longer perceive it. Her 
light yellow hair had acquired a golden hoe 
which delighted him, her blue eyes an expres- 
sion of tenderness and archness, which at ones 
attracted and repelled ; and the irregularities 
which had formerly struck him in her features 
now seemed so many charms. Elisabeth's 
amiableness had gained the victory over the 
accidental defects which belonged- only to her 
person. But to discover this, it was requisite 
that Sophus should first become jealous of s 
rival. This, of course, he never detected, or 
he would have been more than man. On the 
contrary, he protested to himself, that he had 
loved Elisabeth unchangeably from childhood 
upward. He considered himself a pattern of 
constant love ; and had the highest respect for 
the depth and energy of the feelings which now 
incessantly engaged his thoughts, and took t 
place beside his unbounded devotion for too 
queen. And, unsafe as was the ground oa 
which Sophus had erected the temple of bit 
love, it is certain that he now loved Elisabeth 
as warmly and intensely as any other before 
him had loved the object of his adoration. 

Meanwhile, the occasional signs that Elisa- 
beth perhaps preferred Sophus were so ran?, 
that he was left in uncertainty how to expound 
them. 

One day, Elisabeth and Sophus were seated 
at the piano ; when she sang a short song, and 
Eichfeldt entered the room just as she waf 
finishing. He expressed his regret for having 
uaetiw^\&& Vet Vj taa unseasonable oosunft 
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and requested her to continue the song. But 
Elisabeth, without answering, began to talk of 
other matters ; while Sophus took the music- 
book from the piano and shut it up. Her aunt 
proposed that she should sing it again ; but 
Elisabeth pleaded hoarseness, and said that she 
was not perfect in it, adding with a smile, " I 
am not in the humor to sing any more, mamma ! 
Oh, how delightful it is to be able to say, *I 
will not !' " 

-Madame HelmstorfT called her jokingly a 
spoiled child. But, when Eichfeldt was gone, 
Sophus opened the music-book again, and begged 
her to smg that song once more. Elisabeth 
immediately played the prelude, but when she 
•bad finished it she stopped short, closed the 
book, and said, " no, I am really too complai- 
sant!" and Sophus, who expected a triumph, 
■shared the fate of hjs rival. A few moments 
afterwards, she sang the song unsolicited-. 
When she had done, she kissed her aunt's hand, 
saying, " I am very obedient this evening, 
mamma, am not It" Sophus knew not whether 
he had conquered or not. ' 

Another time, Elisabeth was -engaged upon 
some embroidery that lay before her on the 
table. THere were several other visitors in 
the room besides the two rivals. Sophus was 
seated in a chair by Elisabeth, and in close 
conversation with her. Eichfeldt rose from 
his seat and crossed the room, to take an empty 
chair that stood on the other side of the young 
lady ; and Sophus cast a look of impatience on 
the vacant place. Elisabeth, without looking 
up from her work, took part of her embroideries 
from the table and laid them upon the chair, 
saying, "I must make elbow-room; I have an 
absolute mountain about me." This time, 
Sophus made sure of his victory. He had al- 
ready cast a triumphant look at Eichfeldt, who 
stood still in the middle of the room, 'when her 
ball of worsted fell upon the floor and rolled 
towards the window. Sophus sprang forward 
to pick it up*/ but when he returned to his chair 
and handed her the ball, he found that Elisabeth 
had availed herself of the moment to cover his 
•chair also with her work. While thanking him 
for his trouble, she observed with a smile, 
•' there is no end to some of the works that we 
employ ourselves upon now-a-days ! I could fill 
all the tables and chairs in the room with my 
tackle, if I were to clear it out of my way." 
The look of triumph gave place to a look of 
vexation ; but Elisabeth chose not to perceive 
either the one or the other. Incidents of this 
kind were occurring almost daily, when Sophus 
called at Madame HelmstorfT s ; and he always 
went away vexed, to return next day with ren- 
ovated hope. 

Yet, if any of my readers were to call Elis- 
abeth a coquette, they would do her injustice. 
There was a childlike playfulness peculiar and 
natural to her that a coquette would have given 
half the world to possess, in order to conquer 
the other half with it. The female sex is too 
often accused of coquetry; but how few are 
capable of judging of nditeU ! For my part, I 
cannot comprehend how it is that we so rarely 
hear of male coquettes, though there is no lack 
of them. 

Among the most intimate of 'Madame Helm- 



frequently attended the little parties given by 
that lady, where the conversation always as- 
sumed a tone very different from the levity and 
recklessness which were gradually spreading 
from the court through the social circles of the 
capital, but which rarely crossed the threshold 
of Helmstorff House, unless when Madame von 
Geldern or the colonel was present. It was 
only in winter, when Madame Helmstorff* ad- 
mitted the fashionable world to her soirees, that 
the spacious saloons rang with the predominant 
language; and the spirit peculiar to such as- 
semblages asserted its sway even in a place 
where habitual homage was paid to the noble 
forms and decorous observances of the old aris- 
tocracy. 

A fite of this sort was given by Madame 
Helmstorff* with all the splendor and profusion 
which the nohility of those days were able to 
display on such occasions. The exterior of the 
mansion was illuminated by many hundred col- 
ored lamps ; and behind it blazed large fire- 
pans, throwing a reddish glare over the exten- 
sive garden, which was almost enveloped in 
clouds of smoke. Servants, with great branch- 
candlesticks in their hands, lighted the company 
'up the wide staircase, adorned with flowers and 
shrubs, to the brilliantly lighted saloons, where 
every imaginable luxury was provided, to prove 
to the spectator that it was a genuine old house 
to which he was invited. Most of those with 
whom we have successively made acquaintance 
were present, and numberless others. The ball 
was already opened, and the numerous orches- 
tra sent its" melodies through the long series of 
oaloons, till they at length escaped by a single 
spen window, beneath which, on the outside, 
a large concourse had assembled to catch the 
fugitive tones and admire the magnificent equi- 
pages, which, with running footmen before 
bearing torches, and heyducks behind, with 
martial aspect and prodigious mustaches, filled 
the spectators with respect and astonishment. 
For at that time the streets of Copenhagen were 
not lighted ; it was not till the year following 
that this public improvement was introduced by 
.Struensee. The citizens lighted themselves 
with a simple lantern, and the gentry were at- 
tended by servants carrying torches. 

The world has been the same in all times, 
and will continue to be the same in all times. 
There was no great difference hetween a ball in 
those days and a ball in ours ; though they had 
other dances, and people were not yet sufficiently 
polished to exchange stately minuets and lively 
ecossaises for vapid quadrilles and boisterous 
waltzes. But there were the same coquetries 
and intrigues then as now. The same scandal 
was whispered in corners ; the same flatteries 
tickled the ears to which they were addressed ; 
the same passions were astir; the same ro- 
mances found their development and denoue- 
ment, as at this day in ball-rooms. While the 
dancers occupied the greatest part of the spa- 
cious saloon, the lookers-on ranged themselves 
along the sides and in the doorways. Others 
were playing at cards in the contiguous apart- 
ments, or chatting together : the company had 
divided into several groups, and each group was 
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in a recumbent than a sitting posture. The 
fair lady had placed one hand, too white and too 
elegantly shaped to hear a glove in the warm 
apdrtment, on the hack of a chair, while she 
waved a Ian in ihc other, not so much to cool 
herself, an to be enabled to take a survey of the 
room without being observed. Her bosom, 
according to the then prevailing fashion at 
court, was much exposed ; her dress was of a 
width which would now be deemed incredible, 
were I to specify the number of yards. She had 
tried in vain to fix Sophus by her chair : and 
now she was looking on with apparent indiffer- 
ence at the minuet which he was dancing with 
Elisabeth*, and in which he displayed all the 
grace that is requisite at a hail where other 
things besides waltzes and gnloppes are danced. 

By ber side sat Baroness Blech, as tine as 
dress could make her, and resplendent with 
jewels. Chamberlain Seifensee, who paid his 
court to her kitchen and scoffed at herself — for 
both occupations were easily combined — sta- 
tioned himself by the chair of the baroness, and 
divided his chivalrous attentions between the 
ladies while examining the company with bis 
lorgnette. 

••Look at my charming niece, la petite Held, 
dancing with Norden !" cried he. ** And very 
prettily she dances too. I recollect perfectly 
that when she came back to town, her gait was 
somewhat languutsant, a little boitcitx, pour 
trencher te mot — very slightly boiteux, but there 
is no trace of it now. I expected to find Nor- 
den behind your chair, lady fair, but he is dan- 
cing yonder, 1 see. What a lucky chance for me 
m to take the deserted place !" 

" I requested him to dance with Mademoi- 
selle Held," replied Madame von Geldern. who 
would not admit to the old scoffer that Sophus 
had quitted of his own accord the place, which, 
aince the tour to Holstein, she had assigned 
him. 

44 But that is noble, lady fair; I cannot ex- 
press to you how deeply I am touched by this 
kindness to my niece. You must be very fond 
of her to share with her what you have a right 
to keep exclusively to yourself." 

44 The meiluct is a beautiful dance !" said 
Baroness Blech, with a voice intended to be 
dignified, but which issued more from the nose 
than from the mouth. I am excessively pen- 
stimni of the meiluct. My little baronesses 
already dance the meiluct: they are quite as 
pensionni of it as their mamma. " 

Madame von Geldern answered with a com- 
plimentary smile. Seifensee bent over the 
chair of the baroness, and said in a whisper, 
loud enough to be heard by Madame von Gel- 
dern, ** It is a noble pension, ana quite worthy 
of your ladyship's taste ! I foresee that the 
little Baronesses Blech will not fail to be ad- 
mirers of the mclluet." 

44 It is a scandalous neglect in parents when 
they omit to let their children learn to dance," 
continued the baroness, with a self-complacent 
smile. »• It is positively necessary to play a rule 
in the great world. Wouldn't it be a pity for two 
aucb girls as my daughters not to know bow to 
dance, when they came to the court ball ? 
Wouldn't it. my good chamberlain ?•* 
"A lamentable pity, indeed ! The sweel 
Utile Graces, the very image of their mamma \ 
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The elder is a most exquisite creature, a figure- 
like Hebe's." 

•• Oh. you flatterer !" said the baroness, 
playfully rapping his hand with her great fan. 
" But it is true that my Angelique has the finest 
figure that anybody ever set eyes on. She is, 
as the chamberlain sa\s, a figure like a Heber, 
so light and so nimble." 

14 It is a real tableau to see the two sisters • 
together !" said Seifensee. 

" There you are right. Mr. Chamberlain ; it is 
a real table-do, a true table- do /" 

Madame von Geldern could scarcely refrain 
from laughing outright ; while the chamberlain, 
with the gravest look in the world, strove to 
encourage the baroness to continue the display 
of her eloquence. 

44 How grave anil melancholy Count Rosea 
looks !" resumed the baroness. •• There ha 
stands in the doorway, as stiff as the statue in. 
the market-place." 

The count, hearing his name mentioned,, 
went up to the ladies. Seifensee presented him. 
to the delighted baroness, who immediately in- 
vited him to dinner on the following day. Sbe 
was a collector of counts. It was a hobby of 
'hers to hav^ them at her table ; but Ro>en could 
not have the honor either on the morrow, or 
the day after ; he w r as engaged for every day in. 
the week — and for some weeks to come. 

Seifensee continued the conversation with 
the baroness, but it had lost part of its zest; 
for Count Rosen contrived to avert, at least, 
some of the ridicule from poor Baroness Blech,. 
and Seifensee was never pleased Juit when it 
could be played off at the expense of others. 
Rosen, however, could not prevent the baron- 
ess from expressing her abhorrence of Madams 
HelmstorfTs parrots. She said sbe never liked 
to hear creatures that could talk, for one could 
never tell what impertinences such uuraikmai • 
beastes might say. 

Madame von Geldern was now addressed by 
Baroness Depenau, who had acoor^panied her 
husband to Copenhagen, where he intended to - 
pass a few months ; and they spoke of the hap- 
py days they had spent the preceding summer 
at Tannenberg, while the court was there. 
Baroness Depenau resembled Madame von Gel- 
dern in many respects. Both were fine women, . 
such as one often meets with in the great world. 
Both had passed their youth with warm hearts, 
and had run through all the feelings of that pe- 
riod of life, and all the circumstances which 
form a continuous chain of joyful and painful 
emotions. But both now sought satisfaction in 
shining in the great world by their experience, 
by their elegant toilettes, by their influence 
upon individuals, by a cleverness, which strongly 
smacked of encyclopaedias and memoirs, and 
by the passionate friendship which they mani- 
fested for some younger ladies, in whose com- 
pany they were fond of showing themselves, . 
and whom they always treated like misses in 
their teens. They were, moreover, an absolute 
index to the ehronique scandal cuse of the king- 
dom. They differed in this, that Madame von 
Geldern's predominant quality was a good-na- 
tured levity ; while the baroness had a decided 
propensity to mischief and to revenge. 

" Y\vi*a >jou heard, my dear friend, what a 
ac&uQaV vtaie ta& ta£& m^Nsx^v^ %Wn Ma - 
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dame*ron Lowenkrone and Count Salzal" said 
the baroness. ** 1 perceived the liaison at the 
time we were together at Tannenberg. I even 
Warned her, hut in vuin" 

" How is it possible that I should not have 
heard of it !" answered Madame von Geldern. 
"Countess Dalby, and Madame von Bilder, who 
could both paper the walls of the cathedral 
with the names of their former lovers, have 
been driving about, pouring forth their lamen- 
tations over the immorality of the affair, and 
lifting their red eyes to heaven. A secret 
that falls into such hands is sure to be well 
kept !'* 

•• What secset is ever well kept, my dear 
madam ?" said the baroness. " Secrets require 
more caution than one has patience to employ. 
If you would keep a secret, trust to no- one. 
either living or dead. The Countess de Flahauli 
once wrote to me from Paris on the subject of 
a secret, Pre'nez garde a V indiscretion des ro- 
scaux, mifiez vous du souffle de Vair, et surtout 
n'abandonncz rien d Vicho, cet espton qui se cache 
dans Us rockers, I have often thought of these 
words. One cannot be sufficiently cautious." 

"And yet fate is sometimes unpropitious, in 
spite of all caution," said Madame von Gel- 
dern. 

"My dear friend, do you really believe in 
fate? Fate is only another name for weak- 
ness.** 

"The weakness of unguarded moments,** 
added Madame von Geldern. 

" Weakness, my dearest friend, I consider as 
the greatest of all crimes,'* said the Baroness 
Depenau, with a shrug of the shoulders, and a 
look of pity — <* a fault which forces us from the 
throne without mercy. We women are not even 
permitted to possess courage; thai would in- 
fringe upon the privileges of our husbands. But, 
if we retain strength to make our calculations, 
we possess a different courage from the privi- 
leged kind, and with that we are perhaps the 
stronger of the two.** 

Madame von Geldern laughed at these reflec- 
tions. " There are few persons clever enough 
to keep a secret,** continued the baroness, " and 
for that reason, they have none. I, for instance, 
have not a secret but I might communicate °lo 
, the whole world. Pardon me, ma chere amie, but 
I do not think that even you were made for 
secrets.*' 

" There yx>u do me injustice,*' said Madame 
▼on Geldern, laughing. " I have, on the coq- 
trary, many secrets, and important ones.*' 

" Well, it is possible that I may be mistaken. 
But I would lay my life that the queen has no 
secrets— otherwise I resign my claims to be a 
physiognomist." 

"The queen! — What secrets can a queen 
have* Her station forbids it !*' — replied Ma- 
dame von Geldern, after a brief pause. 

" Not always. But I have great faith in phy- 
siognomy. I am certain that Count Rosen has 
secrets ; Count Tannenberg many ; and Stru- 
ensee, on the other hand, none of any con- 
sequence. Or, in this too do you mean to con- 
tradict me V 

This attack was too direct. Madame von 
Geldern, who had thus far kept up the dialogue 
without paying particular attention to what she 
saying, because it was directed to every- 



thing that was passing around her, as many a 
conversation is carried on in the great world* 
replied with greater caution ; convinced that 
there was an intention to sound her in regard tS 
the queen's concerns. This had not occurred 
to her before: to such a length was careless- 
ness carried even by those who were most in 
the queen's confidence. But carelessness has 
made moie thrones totter than suspicion. 

*• 1 d i*l ike itic look of that Baron Depenau ex*. 
ceedingly !" said Count Tannenberg, who could 
not forgot that the baron had gained a lawsuit 
against him about the construction of a road 
through his domain. "11 a Cair d'unvoleurde ■ 
grand chetnin .'" 

*' Dun procureur de grand chemin /"said Sei- 
fensee, availing himself of his privilege of deaf- 
ness to sport a clumsy attempt at wit. " Your 
excellency is indeed sarcastic." 
* •• He looks r a fher gloomy,'* said Count Rosea; 
"but that is not a sinister expression. One 
would imagine that he had passed half a ceo-- 
tury in a subterraneous cave, like Epimeiiidesof 
Crete, and found the daylight unnatural to him.", 

" Gentlemen, Baron Depenau is my intimate 
friend ; 1 shall be obliged to take upon myself 
his defence,'* said Colonel Held, with a look 
which plainly showed that he would fain call 
forth rcmaiks still more disadvantageous to the 
baron. 

"Aha, man cousin, you are his intimate friend !" 
said Seifensee. " Then 1 am almost tempted to 
say, as a French nobleman once did, ' God pro- 
tect me from my friends ; against, my enemies 
I can manage to defend myself.* " 

"You have very frivolous ideas on friend- 
ship,*' said the colonel, as the others laughed. 

" By no means, man chcr ! I only bear ia 
mind what a celebrated man once said on the 
subject. ' An intimate friend,' said he, ' is a 
man to whom one is as much attached as to 
one's own brother, to whom one lends money, 
when he is embarrassed — Nota bene, on receiv- 
ing a sufficient pledge — for caution is a duty that 
every man owes to himself and to the children 
that he either has or may have. Moreover, one 
makes love to his wife, when she is not as hide- 
ous as Satan; takes pot-luck with him every 
now and then ; and is not very particular about 
franking the letters one sends him — all on the 
score of intimacy.' " 

The colonel turned round upon bis toes, and 
reviewed the ladies with his glass. 

"You don't dance this evening!'* said Sei- 
fensee ; " you, who are always dans un jour i§ 
conquite, with the exception of the day when 
you attacked the citadel of Reiffenstein. Why 
do you not dance 1" 

"Au contraire, I have been dancing the whole 
evening : one must occasionally sacrifice to 
beauty and Terpsichore. Thank God, I can 
dance with as much* ease as when I was 
twenty. La la la, la — la — la !" 

To prove what he said, the colonel cut a caper 
and a few entrechats, which, however, cost him 
no little exertion. 

44 Your daughter has no partner. Will you not 
complete the quadrille ! Ah, bon soir % Monsieur 
le Baron de Blcch^ cried the ch&^WxVtv*,* <aafc- 
tiaa stou vitox to ^"^ wj[>»%, *»& >vwr»\ 
m»a a uew VvcWm. -NNVax * v^^vsfc*** 
How w*\\ X.to eowtv taa*W*«(» T**> * 
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The baron made a low bow to his distinguish- 
ed friend. The ex-contractor was hard of hear- 
ing, which Seifensee well knew ; and he there- 
fore ventured to say in an under-tone, loud 
enough to be heard by the bystanders, " I am 
fine to-day, without being gaudy, said the devil, 
when he had got his tail painted pea-green ! 
The man looks exactly like a parrot ! No won- 
der that his peacock of a wife has such an 
aversion to those beastes." 
' Rosen quitted this respectable circle, to seek 
another, where forms were not so wantonly 
trampled under foot ; and it was not long before 
he found one. 

On a sofa in an adjoining cabinet, was seated 
the mistress of the mansion, with some elderly 
ladies. The count joined them ; and, mingling 
in the conversation, related two instances of 
impudence and duplicity he had recently met 
with. 

44 Fi doncT exclaimed Countess Gyldenkranz, 
" how can any one be so simple ! Moliere is 
Tight when he says, L'komme est un mlckant 
smmal" 

" People call that court-language," said Ma- 
dame von Kronfeldt. " They bring us into dis- 
credit, as we shall some day find. But this is 
the fault of the court itself, which suffers 'such 
persons about it. A court that wishes well to 
itself, must not tolerate about it persons who 
have no regard for ban ton. What one has a 
right to expect to find at court is, at least, good 
manners." 

" And that •dious duplicity and dissimulation," 
said Madame HelmstorrT, " ought to be banished 
above all things." 

44 Ladies," said the count, " you go rather too 
Jar in your generous indignation. Dissimula- 
tion, when not carried to too great a length, is 
a social benefit. It is with vice as with every 
contagious disease ; it infects the moral atmos- 
phere in which we live and breathe ; and wick- 
edness is an inseparable appendage to this sin- 
ful world. Let us not, therefore, condemn a 
little dissimulation, which covers wounds that 
would be otherwise too shocking to humanity. 
It is the quarantine flag, beneath which the so- 
cial morality of others may subsist, or bad ex- 
ample would annihilate us by coming forth in all 
its nakedness." 

44 1 must confess that you contrive to find a 
defence for everything!" said the countess, 
laughing. " A first-rate lawyer has been spoiled 
in you, count. But I fear you employ your 
talent in excusing artifice and untruth, merely 
for the sake of defending paradoxes." 

44 By no means. Untruth, in the first place, 
needs no defending ; it defends itself. We arc 
ready enough to forgive untruth, when it flat- 
ters our self-love, and men are fortunately so 
full of self-love that it would be impossible to 
aay anything from which they would not ex- 
tract a grain of honey. As for artifice, it is a 
current coin, allowed in diplomacy, in which 
one winks at a little smuggling, because, when 
opportunity offers, everybody smuggles on his 
own account. Only it should not be too bare- 
faced." 

"Excellent principles, truly !" 
"All arises from the fact, that the beaumonit 



probable. The other was practice; this is 
theory." 

" You are quite intolerable with your theo- 
ries, count," cried Madame HelmstorfT. 'I 
hate all theories. They are the most subtle of 
the inventions of the Evil One." 

" Too true," replied Rosen ; 4I theories are 
capable of converting the greatest philosopher 
into a monster. Give him a good bundle of 
theories, and permission to carry them into exe- 
cution, and the philanthropist will become a des- 
pot in less than twenty-four hours." 

It was accordant with the spirit of the age to 
carry on what were called philosophical conver- 
sations ; half- digested axioms flew incessantly 
from one to another. Every one who had not 
said something piquant at least once during such 
a conversation, had cause to blush for his intel- 
lectual poverty. The higher classes regarded 
this as a privilege ; and nobody imagined that a 
time would come, when plebeians would contest 
the privilege with them, and say without effort 
things quite as piquant as those which a count 
or baron studied so hard to produce. 

Several young ladies now passed through 
the apartment, which gave a turn to the con- 
versation. 

41 She is a perfect beauty, the young Baroness 
Lilie !" said Countess Gyldenkranz. 

14 A charming figure and much grace," ob- 
served Madame HelmstorrT, with a faint sigh. 
She was thinking of her own crippled daughter, 
who was passing the evening in her sequestered 
room, cut off from the pleasures peculiar to 
youth and health. Demoiselle Rheinberg and 
she were shut out from this brilliant and noisy 
party, few of whom so much as called to mind 
her existence. 

"Thd countess is a handsome girl," said 
Count Rosen, " but she does not walk grace- 
fully. I know not bow it is, but a certain degree 
of imperfection pervades all social life and mani- 
fests itself in the most trivial things. I would 
fain avoid saying, like other old gentlemen, 
4 when I was young, it was so very different ;' 
but I am often obliged to say against my will, 
4 the ladies of the present day scarcely know 
how to walk.* They dawdle along as leisurely 
as if afraid lest people might imagine that they 
did not keep a carriage, and were unused to 
riding. I once read an old treatise on deport- 
ment, in which there was an admirable chapter 
on the gait and motions of ladies. The author 
justly reckons a light, upright, and quick step 
among the irresistible charms of women. 'It 
is only with such a walk,' says he, to the best 
of my recollection, 'that ladies can employ those 
little rapid movements of the head which are sff 
eloquent and which appear wholly unstudied. 
It is only then that they can salute agreeably, 
for rapidity renders impossible anything formal 
or awkward in the manner ; it is only then that 
they can without effrontery cast around those 
looks, which come and go like the lightning's 
flash, and strike as certainly as the lightning. 
Oh, they know not all they renounced, in order 
to follow the fashion ! But now all this is neg- 
lected. They follow the fashion, and adopt 
slow motions, which impart a continual appear- 
ance of weaxuxesa and fatigue. We meet only 
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fore miss the mark. It is the fashion ! But the 
fault lies deeper than one would imagine. It 
has pervaded everything ; it has passed into our 
whole literature and struck root there. For 
this, we have an everlasting passion-week in 
our history, the pangs and tortures of love 
through five long acts in all our plays, and an 
extravagant sentimentality in all our inter- 
course, which uudermines all genuine feeling. 
With the decreasing gracefulness of the ladies, 
I heartily deplore the loss of all the old adven- 
tures, all the little tales of the day, all the gen- 
uine feelings which filled a whole life in a short 
space of time, like the classic comedies of anti- 
quity. Ah, ladies, it is poetry that I am la- 
menting, the poetry of our literature as of our 
social intercourse I Poetry is poisoned, and if 
not yet dead, it is at the last gasp/ " 

The count looked so grave during this long 
funeral oration, that Madame HelmstorfT and 
Madame von Kronfeldt could not help smiling. 
The Countess Gyldenkranz laughed outright. 

" Don't laugh, ladies, I beseech you, for your 
own sakes as well as mine!" resumed the 
count, with comic pathos. " It is one of the 
foibles of the present time that we are disposed 
to laugh at everything ; the end of it will be 
that we shall believe in nothing. This disposi- 
tion to laughter stifles all our feelings, contracts 
our hearts, dries up the source of our tears, 
makes us first skeptics, then atheists, and at 
last — nothing at all." 

" You are in a most extraordinary humor 
to-night !" said Madame Helmstorff. " Come 
along, let us approach the fountain-head of joy ; 
who can withstand it, when it meets us smiling 
and dancing, and accompanied by the harmony 
of sweet sounds ! Upon my word, I am trying 
to find poetical expressions ; and hope the 
count will have no objection to go with me, 
though not quite so active as he used to be." 

Rosen smiled and kissed the hand of the 
lady ; - and they entered the ball- room, where 
all was joy and hilarity. Colonel Held was 
exactly opposite to the door, springing up al- 
most to the ceiling, bounding and making pas 
de Basque, smiling most complacently at his 



partner, while he drew back his shoulders till 
his elbows nearly touched. 

"I have got from Scylla into Charybdis," 
said the count. " Only look at our friend Held ! 
There he is, turning round like an Indian der- 
vise ! You would think the paroxysm had at- 
tained its height, and expect to see him sink 
under these senseless exertions. Dancing is 
not a fit amusement for men. We are far too 
material for it ! In young men it may be borne 
in case of necessity ; but I cannot forgive el- 
derly gentlemen, when I see them figuring in a 
quadrille. The ancient Romans, who might 
serve us for model! in all matters of taste, had 
gladiators and female dancers, but tolerated no 
dancing men. The only dances admissible for 
men are the Spanish — the cachucha, fandango, 
and jaleo ; and these ought to be danced by 
none but Spaniards." 

" Still it is an innocent diversion, which one 
ought not to grudge those who take pleasure in 
it," said the countess. 

Not so innocent either, when it is so highly 



means new. It is an old but forgotten maxim. 
A man has no right to dance, and cut capers, 
and smirk. He is too unsightly and too medi- 
tative for such antics. It is profanation for ft 
fellow who was evidently made for a porter, 
with muscular arms and legs, broad shoulders, 
large ^ands, stiff joints, and clumsy feet, with 
his ungraceful dress and sedate look, to pretend 
to do what is done with a childish air by a young 
female with her soft rounded contour, elastic 
movements, and delicate limbs, in a loosely 
flowing dress. To me, male dancers are as 
disgusting as female dancers are attractive; 
but old dancing men are absolutely intolerable !" 

Countess Gyldenkranz and Madame von 
Kronfeldt advanced further into the ball room. 
Madame Helmstorff and Count Rosen slopped 
in the recess of a window, from which they 
could overlook the company. 

"There is nothing then to-night, count, 
which finds favor in your eyesl" said the lady. 
" You are not accustomed to be so decided ft 
malcontent." 

" Yes," answered the count, " I do see some- 
thing at this moment that pleases me. Earn- 
estly do I hope that it may find favor in your 
eyes, and that you will contribute to realize one 
of my fondest wishes, and confer happiness on 
two persons whose welfare lies so near to the) 
hearts of us both." 

Madame HelmstorfT followed the direction of 
his eye, and perceived Elisabeth and Sophus hi 
deep conversation. Sophus was just laying hie 
hand affirmatively upon his heart j while Elisa- 
beth laughed and shook her head. But, in 
spite of this doubt, Elisabeth's features beamed 
with delight ; and, notwithstanding his grave) 
assurance, his eyes sparkled with youthful 
rapture. It was evidently one of those mo- 
ments in human life which approach nearest to 
heaven, when the soul feels its relationship to 
a higher world. 

Madame Helmstorff contemplated the youth- 
ful pair with a melancholy smile, and said, 
44 How few happy moments are there in this 
life, and how many bitter and painful ones are 
often associated with their first dawnings ! It is, 
perhaps, from our happiness that our misefy 
most frequently proceeds." 

" And, were such the case," said the count, 
"ought we to strive the less to attain happi- 
ness, because it may possibly bring unhappineas 
along with it 1" 

44 No ; but we ought to beware of leading: 
others into a track, because we deem it the 
best ; in short, we ought to beware of playing 
the part of fate. While we know that there is 
a Providence watching over us, it is presump- 
tuous to attempt to oppose its decrees. Every 
person is changeable, and the future is to us ft 
sealed book. We are not even thoroughly ac- 
quainted at the moment with the sentiments of 
those to whose feelings we are desirous of giv- 
ing a particular direction, because it seems to 
us the wisest and tho best ;— how then can we 
know whether it will be beneficial for them, 
when time has produced those changes which 
it brings with it 1" 

" Yes, we ore «sciQpnasBita&. m^ 'Ssass&.x 
Rosen •„ " vie Viww >X»x ^*rc&Kt vw* "V 
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world is capable of imparting to them. I will 
answer for Sophus. And ho is in love with 
Elisabeth." 

«• Possibly ; but who can answer for it 
that this love is not a fugitive and transient 
passion ?" 

" We have positive assurance of the contrary 
in the anxious desire that has long possessed 
Sophus to find an object which harmonizes with 
him, and which captivates not his senses hut 
his heart. This he has found in Elisabeth 
Why then should we thrust him out into the 
woild and say, * It is the lot of man to seek in 
vain !* when Elisabeth has also found in him 
the ideal which can make her happy ?" 

" You may perhaps be right in saying that 
Elisabeth loves Norden. But her passion is still 
a secret to herself. She knows not as yet the 
power of love over a young female of her char- 
acter. If Sophus were separated from her at 
• this moment, she would soon miss something, 
and be conscious of a vacuum which would find 
compensation perhaps in one less amiable ; for 
it is our faculty ot creating ideals which is the 
most powerful ally of the other sex, an everlast- 
ing traitor in whom we place confidence. The 
slightest encouragement on our part would de- 
cide their lot. It the result should not answer 
our expectations, we should have much to blame 
ourselves for. Therefore, my friend, I must 
positively decline the least step towards making 
these dear ones happy ; and beseech you to re- 
linquish your favorite project, and to remain 
quite passive." 

" And why do you imagine that the result 
night not answer our expectations V* inquired 
Count Rosen. " There is so much . . . ." 

"Yes, there is so much," said Madame Helm- 
atorrT, interrupting hind, " that prophesies the 
contrary ! I am surprised that Count Rosen 
can overlook such obstacles." 

The lady then communicated to him the am- 
bitious schemes of the colonel, which she had 
long seen through. He had not yet forgiven 
Elisabeth for not becoming a maid of honor ; 
and now, if she refused to become a countess, 
ahe might reckon on his implacable resentment. 
Elisabeth would be made a victim, as her aunt 
clearly foresaw ; and she trembled at the thought 
•f the moment when her childlike tranquillity 
would be disturbed by the sorrows which an un- 
fortunate passion brings upon a loving heart. 
The count was of opinion that they might rely 
on the protection of the queen, and that the 
colonel was much too obsequious a character to 
oppose the will of her majesty. Madame llelm- 
storrT shook her head. 

The conversation was interrupted by the co- 
lonel, who wished to obtain some information 
concerning the young Count Prinzenstein, who 
was said to be immensely rich, and to he nearly 
related to several princely families in Germany. 
The young count was staying for a short time 
in Copenhagen, on his way to Stockholm, hav- 
ing been appointed secretary of legation. The 
colonel had found an opportunity to introduce 
his daughter to him ; the count was so polite as 
to ask her to dance with him, and Elisabeth so 
mahidruitc as to tell him that she was already 
engaged. The colonel, turning to Madame 
Jivl/iisiorfT in particular, made some stinging 
mJIqmwqm to the « want of polish" which he alui 



found in Elisabeth, but the lady met his re- 
proaches with a smiling countenance. 

The dance was about to begin. Elisabeth 
stood up in the quadrille with Sophus, for 
whose sake she had refused Count Prinzen- 
stein. Rosen and her aunt exchanged a rapid 
glance, which was a recapitulation of their in- 
terrupted conversation. The colonel abruptly 
turned about, went to his daughter, and whis- 
pered a few words in her ear. Elisabeth, with a 
look of embarrassment, cast her eyes on the 
floor.; and, when she raised them again to 
Sophus, who gazed on her with an encouraging 
smile, a deep flush crimsoned her cheek ; and t 
physiognomist would not have doubted that the 
colonel's roughness had, in a single moment, 
enlightened her more as to the state of her own 
heart than the long continued wooing of Sophoi 
would have done. At that moment, Elisabeth 
discovered that she was in love with Sophus. 

But Count Prinzensiein was not the only ooe 
with whom Elisabeth had refused to dance. 
Eicbfeldt too had in vain solicited her hand si 
hi 8 partner, and with a look of malice and ha- 
tred he followed his fortunate rival, when be led 
out Elisabeth. Almost all present were of the 
same opinion as Noiden and Eichfeldt, that 
Elisabeth was this evening unusually handsome 
— it was her belle soiree. 

Eichfeldt entered into conversation with Coun- 
tess Reiffenstein, and could not refrain from the 
spite of directing her attention to the young cou- 
ple, whose ailladcs he thought rather too free. 
"How is it possible," said he, "that a lady 
can prefer such a milksop face as Nordcn's to a 
man of the world, like Prinzensiein V The 
countess, loo, thought it veiy strange. But 
there was no disputing about taste. She pro- 
nounced Norden very mean-looking, very fude, 
not all handsome, and far from w til-bred. 
About Mademoiselle Held, she had nothing at 
all to say. 

Before the evening was over,' she had taught 
the shy colonel, and told him, with the most 
smiling face in the world, that his daughter was 
in the way to make a brilliant match, that 
Count Prinzenstein was desperately in love 
with her; but that the young man was too 
timid, and wanted the boldness which gentle- 
men ought to possess if they mean to succeed. 
She advised the colonel amuaJcmcnt to be at hit 
post. This was the first lime that she had 
spoken to him since she had foiled his assault. 
He was quite delighted. 

" Let me tell you, in confidence," said she, 
"that your daughter will some day have a con- 
siderable poition of the HelmstorlF property. 
The daughter cannot live long, and certain spe- 
culators have already an inkling of it. 1 name 
no one," said she, casting a long look at Sophus. 
•• Prinzenstein is related tolnosl of the princely 
families of Germany. If your daughter does 
noi make a brilliant match, it is her own fault. 
Mais que ccla soil (lit cut re nous." 

The colonel kissed her hand with fervor. 
He regarded this as a token that the countess 
had somewhat relented in regard to hnuselC 
little suspecting that he was omy the tool of her 
implacable revenge. 

Some days alter the grand ball at Madame 
HelmstortT's, Sophus passed, for the first time, 
a vihole undisturbed evening at the house of thai 
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lady. Elisabeth was in a humor that is not un- 
usual with young females, a mixture ol hilarity 
and spleen, hope and fear, jest and earnest, un- 
certainty and decision — a mixture which ren- 
ders it impossible to give a precise character to 
this amiable humor. She was convinced that 
Sophus loved her ; and this conviction, which 
made her happy, gave her at the same time a 
confidence which had a beneficial influence upon 
him, as it caused him to suspect that his love 
was returned. 

Madame HelmstorfT was at her secretaire, 
writing letters to Holstein, which could not be 
deferred. Elisabeth had been practising on the 
harpsichord. Sophus read to her aloud some 
poems, which then touched the heart with the 
full interest of novelty, but which are now 
numbered with the dead. She turned to her 
embroidery. Sophus seated himself beside her, 
playing with the things belonging to her work- 
basket, and reciting from memory a little poem 
which he admired. Elisabeth thought it too 
grave. Sophus defended the piece, but Elisa- 
beth said, •• Such melancholy poems find a res- 
ponsive chord only in hours of sorrow. Sorrow 
pleases but for a moment ; joy is always pleas- 
ing : and the artificial mood into which we vol- 
untarily work ourselves by means of doleful 
compositions seems to me affected, and for that 
reason tiresome." 

Elisabeth purposely put on a look as if she 
was suppressing a yawn, to prove to him that 
the poem had already produced its effect. 

" The poem is beautiful, " said Sophus, " but 
it is not the poem which is tiresome to you — 
that you will never make me imagine — it is 
much more likely myself. If I come too often, 
you must tell me so plainly. I have begged you 
to tell me the truth, and you have promised to 
do so." 

" Be quite easy," answered Eljsabeth, laugh- 
ing, " what I have promised I will perform. 
You will find me only too plain. But what a 
-confusion you are making in my poor basket !" 

Among the trifling things in her work-basket 
were a couple of poems which* Sophus bad co- 
pied. He took out one of them, which he laid 
upon the table. "And this?" said he. "Do 
you yawn at this too? it is really too beautiful 
to be treated so. Let me see if you are bold 
enough to do it." 

••Oh, that is much too sentimental!" ex- 
•claimed Elisabeth, holding her hand over her 
• mouth. " It is enough to put one out of hu- 
mor, even on the brightest day in summer! 
There is a winterly melancholy «n it, which 
points to a speedy dissolution. I will not have 
it in my basket." 

And, with these words, she picked up the 
poem and tore it in pieces. 

Sophus collected the fragments. "Made- 
moiselle/' said he. "you might have chosen a 
more seasonable moment for annihilating rec- 
ollections which certainly belong to you, but in 
which I have some share. I will anticipate 
your wishes, and destroy this too ;" and there- 
upon he himself tore the other piece in two. 

41 Nobody gave you a right to do that," said 
Elisabeth. ** I will clear away what I do not 
choose to have among my things. I had not 
learned that one by heart," she added, smiling. 

These few additional words suddenly dis- 



pelled the momentary vexation of Norden. Ha 
immediately offered to make another copy. Bat 
Elisabeth told him she' would not have it, as it 
would only remind her incessantly of his want 
of delicacy. Sophus, nevertheless, wrote it in 
pencil from memory. " How obstinate you are !** 
said Elisabeth. " Vou always do the contrary - 
to what one begs you !" 

14 I will not deny it," said Sophus, laughing. 
" Ihs moi qui tu hantca ; je U dirai qui iu «#, 
says the old proverb." 

44 No, that is not my character : such a re- 
proach does not apply at all to me. But you 
want to revenge yourself for the picture I drew 
lately at the ball of your vain and capricious 
character. And yet I omitted the principal 
trait, so that ,it was left incomplete." 

"And what is that?" asked Sophus, contin- 



uing to write. 



"Your disposition to coquetry. You are mere 
coquet ish than any woman ! Can you deny it!" 

" By no means," said Sophus. folding up the 
poem and putting it into Elisabeth's work-bas- 
ket. She did not raise her eyes from her work, 
and seemed not to notice him. " You are quite 
right," he continued. " But with a single word 
you have now stripped me of a mask which I 
have hitherto worn. Now, I have nothing 
more to conceal from you, and you must blame 
yourself if I appear precisely as I am. It is your 
own fault, if henceforward I share my dearest 
secrets with you." 

Elisabeth slightly blushed, and went on with 
her work without looking up. 

"There is no conversation so interesting as 
that which turns upon the human character," 
said Sophus. "I consider all other conversa- 
tion on theatre, literature, news of the day, as 
merely a roundabout way of getting at last to 
men themselves. But I rarely succeed, for one 
docs not always find men under the human 
mask. It is astonishing how scarce men are 
in the world." 

" There are plenty of them," said Elisabeth, 
" but they do not always show themselves." 

" Even you yourself are sometimes guilty of 
that fault," said Sophus. 

" It is no fault ; it is only a prudent economy.** 

"And how can you be so stingy when yon 
have so much to give away!" said Sophus, 
gallantly. 

"Mamma, am I stingy 1" exclaimed Elisa- 
beth, who declined the compliment. 

Her aunt, raising herself for a moment from 
the writing-table, replied with a smile, " no, 
my dear, it would be a sin to accuse you of 
that. You are anything but stingy." She then 
went on with her writing. 

"Do you hear that?" exclaimed Elisabeth, 
triumphantly. " But it is not the first time this 
charge has been preferred against me. When 
we were at Schmoll, there was a major who 
often came to see us, and had the kindness to 
pay attentions to me ; he was always accusing 
me of stinginess, because I economized my 
time when he was present. What a tiresome 
fellow it was !" 

44 You might have placed him at the bead of 
the list," said Sophus. 

" It is true he teas the most tiresome of m* 
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graphical position of Schmoll. It is the only 
country-seat, you must know, in the vicinity of 
a garrison ; and the poor officers are sadly at a 
loss what to do with their hearts. The major 
would gladly have transferred his chivalrous 
attentions to somebody else. But there was 
not a creature ; so be entered himself on my 
list, with the adjutant, an old ensign, and a 
lieutenant-colonel of sixty, who was a friend of 
my father's." 

••You seem to have had no civil list in your 
establishment, — nothing but a military one !" 
said Sophus, laughing. And Elisabeth laughed 
too at the remembrance of her old admirers. 

The conversation now turned upon recollec- 
tions of an earlier period. Sophus spoke of the 
years which he had passed in Copenhagen, 
while Elisabeth was residing at Schmoll. *• At 
that time I did not know you," said he; "for 
a juvenile acquaintance is of little consequence. 
It is astonishing to think that there was really 
a time when I did not know you, and did not 
wit you," he continued, for he had not the 
courage to say, " when I did not love you.*' 

He suddenly paused. Elisabeth looked up 
for a moment from her work. " Go on," said 
she, smiling; "tell me something about that 
time. It revives many a fond recollection of 
the delightful period when you did not miss 
me. It was perhaps the happiest time of my 
life ! It was the time I passed at Schmoll." 

41 doux souvenir &t xos vieux amana /" ex- 
claimed Sophus, jocosely. " Why has not the 
gallant band followed you to Copenhagen ? It 
would be a proud sight to see you surrounded 
by all your knights." 

" My saloon would not be large enough to 
hold them all." said Elisabeth ; " wo should not 
know what to do with them ! For none of them 
eared to stand ! 'They were all sitting suitors." 

"Don't let us scoff at age," said Sophus. 
44 We shall one day be old ourselves. It is the 
greatest curse that has been laid upon the human 
race." 

44 Ah yes, all flowers must fade, and even 
sylphs may grow old," said Elisabeth, with a 
faint sigh, pointing to a portrait of her aunt, 
painted in her earliest youth, representing her 
as a sylph wreathed with garlands of flowers. 
44 There is a great charm in youth ; it is a pre- 
cious period. But, with all my fondness for 
youth, I know not whether I do not prefer age 
as the most amiable. Look at that young danc- 
ing sylph, with brown locks and plump, smiling 
eheeks : one would think it impossible to imag- 
ine anything more lovely. And now, look at 
.my venerable aunt, with her silvered hair, and 
her wrinkles, in which grief and age have in- 
scribed their characters. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that such an alteration should take place 
n a person. Everything is changed, excepting 
the eyes, which are still the same mild hazel 
eyes as the sylph's. But they no longer possess 
that undecided expression of child-like good-na- 
ture, denoting a soul that still slumbers ; they 
express an energetic will, a mild benignity, that 
has been purified in the trials of the world ; 
they indicate a soul that lives and moves in 
love. No, 1 cannot form a conception of any- 
tbing more amiable than my aunt, and sincerely 
should I wish to be as old as she is, if i could 
be like her in every other respect." 



Elisabeth rose, laid her work on the tabfe. 
and pretended to be seeking something in an- 
other part of the room, in order to conceal the 
emotions which had suddenly overcome hex, 
and which contrasted so strongly with her 
former mood. Sophus watched her with the 
transport of a lover. In passing her aust, 
Elisabeth stooped and kissed her shoulder. 
Madame HelmstorfTlaid down the pen, grasped 
her head, and returned her kiss with a fervor 
which nobody would have expected in one 
usually so grave, so stiff*, and so tenacious of 
conventional forms. Even on Sophus, though 
be knew that Madame HelmstorfT was a lady 
of warm heart, who cherished infinite afiectioa 
for all around her, — even on Sophus, this sileat 
hearty embrace had the effect which demon- 
strations of real/ondness and attachment Deter 
fail to produce. 

She rose from the secretaire; Elisabeth 
turned her chair, placed the footstool before it, 
and paid her all the attentions of an affectionate 
daughter. The conversation took a more se- 
rious turn, which, nevertheless, had something 
very attractive for young hearts ; and Sopbtt 
left the house in that happy and contented mood 
which always follows a quiet evening, passei 
in the society of sincere, enlightened, and noble- 
minded friends. 



V 



CHAPTER XIV. 

One fine evening, early in the summer, the 
population of Copenhagen poured in a torrent 
to the palace of Rosenburg, situated in the 
northern part of the capital. Its Gothic turrets, 
and the red walls which separate the palace 
from the spacious garden that surrounds it oo> 
all sides, were mirrored in the wide moat. 
The same style that prevails in all the buildings 
of Christian IV. pervades Rosenburg, which was 
the favorite abode of that monarch. When it 
was first erected, it stood outside the city, and 
was his summer residence when his royal da- 
ties forbade him to be at Friedricbsburg, abeat 
twenty-five miles distant from Copenhages. 
But during his lifetime the capital had increased 
to such a degree that Rosenburg was compre- 
hended within its walls: and to this palace 
people still make pilgrimages, that they may 
breathe within those walls which witnessed the 
energetic deeds of Christian IV. ; and no oae 
beholds without emotion the four rings in the 
ceiling of a small room, from which was sus- 
pended the si m pie hammock wherein he drew 
his last breath. 

For many years the palace stood uninhabited, 
and was used only for occasional festivities, to 
which an uncommon character was intended to 
be given by this union of the present with the 
past : for the later sovereigns found the edifice 
too small tor the increasing demands of the 
time. From a royal residence, it became the 
depository of the regal. a ; and here are also 
preserved* a great number of curiosities which 
possess an historical interest, and transport the 
spectator into the midst of the manners, arts, 
and productions of remote periods. The buikl- 
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have undergone alterations. The superb old 
hothouses, which, in the un-Danish language of 
those days, were called laurel-houses, have 
been converted into barracks for the guards ; 
and that part of the garden situated just before 
♦.he facade of the palace, and which was formerly 
a flower-garden containing choice flowers, with 
stiff* hedges, orange-trees in the form of globes, 
box-trees, statues, and jets d'eau in abundance, 
is now a naked plot of ground. It has been 
not transformed but deformed into a parade. I 
know not at whose suggestion this degradation ' 
was effected ; if I did, I should not fail to re- 
cord the name of a man whom we have to 
thank for it, that the previously silent halls of 
Christian IV. reverberate the rolling of drums 
and the incessant marching step ; while the 
wind whirls the dry sand against the old win- 
dows of the palace. This parade has diffused 
over Rosenburg a prose that belongs exclusively 
to later times. 

But at the time of the occurrences here nar- 
rated, the old laurel-houses were still standing. 
Mars had not yet employed his strength to turn 
Flora must unmythologically out of doors. The 
flower-garden still flourished under the care of 
an attentive gardener. The hedges were clip- 
ped square, the orange-trees into the form of 
balls, and four large fountains threw up their 
jets high into the air, and caught them again in 
circular marble basins. On the other hand, 
the gardens were much more extensive than at 
present. Instead of the stiff* alleys bordered 
with statues, formerly intersecting them in va- 
rious directions, they are now laid out in the 
English style, with serpentine paths winding 
through them. The only spot which remains 
unaltered is the Grove, as it was then ealled, 
around the spring, where aged limes and horse- 
chestnut trees, still diffuse the same shade they 
threw over the long departed generations which 
I have ventured to recall to life in these pages. 

The gardens of the palace of ItoseTiburg had 
hitherto been accessible to the court alone ; 
and it was not till the beginning of the summer 
of seventeen hundred and seventy-one, that 
Struensee was able to carry into effect his plan 
of throwing them open to the public. But, on 
the evening in question, it was an unusual at- 
traction which drew thither the inhabitants of 
the capital. 

With the same eagerness with which the 
people of Copenhagen now hasten to the Ro- 
senburg gardens to enjoy a concert in the open 
air, did our forefathers and mothers throng to 
the dame spot to 'partake of the amusements, 
which a certain Sieur Gabel was licensed to 
furnish, and which were sometimes honored by 
the presence of the court. The royal person- 
ages were accustomed to take refreshments in 
the palace and to mingle with the people. The 
gardens were illuminated with colored lamps, 
especially the great grove around the spring, 
and the neighboring alleys ; where handsome 
tents invited pedestrians to enter and refresh 
themselves. The Sieur Gabel had obtained 
permission to set up a faro-bank in one of the 
tonts, upon payment of a considerable sum to 
the recently erected foundling hospital. Here 
young and old assembled round the green table, 



neficent institution was far outweighed by the* 
deplorable results produced by this aping of the 
immorality of foreign capitals. Sometimes fire- 
works were let off* in the gardens j and it was 
a fine sight to see the trees and the old palace 
illuminated by the ascending rockets, which 
threw a magic brilliancy over these memorials 
of past ages, to leave them the next moment 
envelope^ in the darkness of the grave. 

" We will take a walk/' said old Calais that 
morning, " and see for once what is going for- 
ward in the Rosenburg gardens. It will help 
to cheer up Lisette ; she has looked so dull 
and so unwell lately. Does anything ail yon, 
my dear]" 

" No, nothing aTls me," said Lisette, without 
looking up from her work. But the sigh which 
accompanied the words contradicted the forced 
smile which for a moment played about her 
lips. 

" Then, egad, we'll go to the king's garden 
to-day," resumed the old goldsmith. "It is- 
said that their majesties will be there, so Sieur 
Gabel will be sure to do things in his hand- 
somest style. Perhaps we may be lucky enough 
to see the king and queen — only think, ch'ild !" 

44 1 had rather stay at home, if I may," said 
Lisette, a sudden flush overspreading her pale 
face. 

44 Why, nothing ails you !" exclaimed Calais 
in astonishment. " No, no ! We will all go. 
And I am much mistaken if the»Winklers don't, 
join us." 

Lisette made no reply. She wept in silence 
all day long whenever she was for a moment, 
alone. In the evening she went with her 
father, Aunt Cordia, young Winkler, and his 
father, to the king's gardon. 

A prodigious concourse of people had assem- 
bled, and high and low thronged the entrance, 
eager to witness the entertainments and grat- 
ify several senses at once. The rumor that 
the court would be there was universally cir- 
culated; and all hastened impatiently to the 
palace, to see by the light at the windows 
whether that expectation was likely to be ful- 
filled. But the palace stood gloomy as a sepul- 
chral monument amidst the brilliantly illumin- 
ated garden ; and there was nothing that indi- 
cated any preparations for the reception of such 
illustrious visitors. Perhaps they were coming 
incognito ; for so great was the disregard of 
etiquette, that the court was believed to be ca- 
pable of such an incognito visit ; a notion which 
had not a tendency to heighten the respect felt 
for crowned heads. 

44 1 do not think they will come," said a well 
dressed man, to the no small disappointment of 
his family. u Indeed it would not become royal. 
personages, to do anything in secret. If they 
• choose to come, they must come in such a wajr - 
that all and each can see them." 

44 That may be so or not," observed his neigh* 
bor. " They do a great many things now which 
one would not expect." 

The interlocutors had entered a tent, where 
they took refreshments and heard, or at least 
might have heard if they pleased, the music per- 
formed upon a stage erected beneath the lofty 
trees. The coiuvatvj cwaaasXRA. *& \£k^k&&Sa 
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•hears," said a third. " There were no such 
doings formerly. All this hocus-pocus is the 
devil's own work. And what does it give occa- 
sion for ! immorality of all sorts. Such is their 
aim, or things are not foreign enough for them. 
Some say they take pattern from Germany, 
•others from England." 

" At any rale," said Calais, " it is pretty and 
amusing to see and hear. And it does good too : 
it brings in money for the foundling-hospital. Do 
not forget that.'.' 

"Ay, that hospital! an invention of Satan 
himself. Do you suppose that virtue is pro- 
moted by it?" 

" It will preserve many unfortunate infants," 
answered Calais. " Instead of going, as at 
present, just pulling the bell, and popping the 
child into the basket, people used to throw it 
ilown in the street in the first corner they came 
to, and leave it to perish of cold, or bo devoured 
by the dogs. Such things we formerly saw and 
heard of. Now, a little unfortunate creature, 
which its unfeeling parents have abandoned, is 
taken proper care of. Is not that praisewor- 
thy t" 

" Thanks to Struensce ; for k is one of his 
institutions," said our old acquaintance, the pol- 
itician. " Yes, give him the honor that is his 
due ; he is a reformer, and that is just what 
we want to rouse us out of our old jog-trot 
ways." 

"Ay, and he has procured for us capital 
dramatic performances — French and Italian." 

" Which impart splendor to the court, and do 
honor to us all," said the lusty citizen with 
whom we arc likewise acquainted. 

" A fine honor !" said the politician sarcasti- 
cally, " to stand outside, while those within are 
making themselves merry at our expense !" 

** But it is not at our expense. It is the 
Iting who pays for it. If we don't choose to 
go, we are at liberty to stay away and save our 
money." 

" And then he has turned out our old clever 
ministers," said another. " There's Count 
BernstorfT! Is it not a shame that he has been 
•dismissed 1" 

" He dismissed himself— he resigned," replied 
the politician. " He is not suited to the recent 
alterations. Let us leave him out of the ques- 
tion." 

" And the reduction of holidays — is that a 
good thing tool" said a clerk in a public of- 
fice. "If a person needs do nothing all the 
year round, it is very easy to tell others to go 
.and woik, and chain themselves to the desk, 
without getting a single shilling more for it." 

•• And then' the cutting down the royal estab- 
lishment, by which so many people arc thrown 
out of bread !" said a man who formerly had 
-been a purveyor to the household. "That is 
saving a shilling, and throwing away a ducat." 

" The town is certainly like a desert," cried 
a shopkeeper. "You can get nothing for your 
goods, and the prices of thrm. all are falling. 
Everybody is leaving that can any how get 
away. Why 'lis worse hen; than "in Sodom 
and Gomorrha. It will end terribly, only mind 
what J say. If you did but know all the gnings- 
on up yonder 7 Jt is frightful ! I have a co\um\ 



and their ways, nobody would believe untett 
they heard it themselves." 

" The worst of it is that people now must be 
buried at night, between one o'clock and six 
o'clock," said the citizen with the corporation. 
"Only think what an infernal hardship, the 
moment the clock strikes one, to be obliged to 
bundle out of bed to follow a corpse, not to 
mention how ravenously hungry it makes one." 

" But emancipation from the police — what do 
you reckon that, my friends 1" cried the politi- 
cian. "Now, a police officer no longer darei 
force himself into your house : and for that wi 
have to thank Struesnee," 

'• If I do nothing amiss, I need not be afraid 
of the police," replied the es-jfcurveyor. " Sock 
privileges are little worth." 

" Is it right too that he should take from os 
our magistrates, and the council of the two 
and thirty?" said Winkler, the old vintner. "I 
don't say so because I was one of them myself 
but I ought to know best how much the city 
had to thank them for. Now, there is nobody 
to stand in the gap ; but only mind what wil 
be the end of it. Whoever does not respect 
the city magistracy is sure to suffer." 

" And was such a mad trick ever seen as to 
fasten the door of the council house against the 
citizens? It is an unheard-of violation of the 
rights of the people !" said a genteH-hwkinf 
man in black, with a prodigious frill to km 
shirt; a private tutor in the family of the Rus- 
sian minister, who was therefore considered at 
a diplomatic person, and great importance at- 
tached to his words. 

" Ay," said the clerk, " that is too bad. On* 
can see no end to the dismissals that are daily 
taking place. To-day it is your turn, to-mor- 
row mine. Then we shall have nothing to do 
but risk our last shillings in the Genoese lot- 
tery which he has introduced for people's ruin, 
and afterwards go hang ourselves, with oar 
wives and children." 

" Ay, the lottery, a downright satanic fovea- 
tion !" cried the burly citizen. " It has already 
cost me four hard dollars without giving me 
back a single farthing. 'Tis all a cheat. The 
devil may play at that game, for aught I cars— 
111 have no more to do with it." 

"If a man plays with judgment, he may get 
a good percentage for his venture," said the 
politician, dogmatically. 

"With judgment! Ay — but — I did ptafr 
with judgment — had I known — one ought te 
have the money back," stammered the citiieo, 
who then commenced a conversation with the 
politician in a whisper. Both drew their lotte- 
ry-tickets from their pockets, and compared, 
and calculated. The citizen noted down the 
politician's numbers, and paid out of grfltitude 
his reckoning in the tent. 

"And then they have disbanded the hone* 
guards, because they were too expensive ; and 
now they have established what they call the 
flying corps. Did anybody ever hear such a 
name ? Tlwy arc to have silver bits, and plates, 
and ornaments. Fine economy ! foisontk 
Why could they not leave things as thej 
were ?" 
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'turn oat to your satisfaction. God bless their 
inajesties !" 

44 And the devil fetch the — but I will mention 

no names, though it is my sincere wish. It 

*6eems as if the king was king no longer in our 

^country ; but instead of him, a certain man who 

was born to nothing better than the rest of us. 

And now the soldiers are not to present arms 

•when any of the royal family pass; just as if 

they were no better than this upstart — hut I 

say no more ! It is too bad, though. There's 

the little crown -prince — he is no longer to hold 

a court. 'Tis true he is only three years old, 

/but still he is crown-prince ; and if they could 

-go to court to him when he was a year old, 

•they might do so still, I should think." 

The tutor looked around the circle. - «• Yes, 
my friends," he began, in a low tone, " things 
are going on very ill. The foreign powers see 
it clearly enough. There is only one way of 
mending the matter. A certain person must 
be put out of the way; it is from him that all 
the mischief comes. * Cobbler, stick to your 
last,' says the proverb. Let him go back to 
the place from which he came. There will be 
nothing but disorder in this country till he is 
removed." 

This decidedly expressed opinion was fol- 
lowed by a general silence. As though all re- 
pented what they had said, they drew back from 
- the speaker. The diplomatist, left by himself, 
was sensible that he had gone too far. and 
sneaked out of the tent. The profound silence 
'awoke Liaette from her reverie. While the 
conversation was going forward, she. had taken 
no more notice of it than of young Winkler's 
amorous whispers. She now started as from 
a dream. Aunt Cordia, who had meanwhile 
'been gossiping with a respectable matron about 
the prices of necessaries and other household 
matters, proposed that they should go further 
-and look about them. The party accordingly 
rose, and left the tent. But Lisette would not 
let go her father's arm and take that of young 
Winkler. 

In a spacious elegant tent, the interior of 
which was occupied by an oval table covered 
with green cloth, several young gentlemen 
were assembled. They sat or reclined in loung- 
ing postures upon the sofas placed along the 
sides of the tent ; while some were throwing 
dice at one end of the green table. Large chan- 
-deliers shed a light upon the bright ducats, 
which constituted the object of gain or loss, 
A pink curtain covered the entrance, and waved 
as invitingly to those without, as though it had 
been the entrance to a fairy temple. When this 
eurtain was drawn aside for a moment to admit 
come favored visitant into the most modern place 
of amusement in Copenhagen, many a curious 
■eye peered into the secret sanctuary ; for not all 
durst penetrate into this temple dedicated to 
Fortune. To enjoy that privilege, it was requi- 
site to possess either properly or rank ; in short, 
to have something to lose. 

44 1 can*t imagine when* the people are stay- 
ing to-night," said Baron Laurberg. "There is 
nothing in the city to detain them — neither au- 
dience, nor masquerade, nor opera." 

•• They have to attend to their assignations," 
replied Count Salza. "This Vauxhall is a 
-charm jj)£ contrivance ; it favors intrigues ; and \ 



she must be a vigilant duenna, whose charge 
one might not steal from her on such a night as 
this, and in such a crowd." 

44 But there is a time for everything, and cer- 
tainly none more convenient than the present 
to bring faro into fashion." 

44 Here comes Kronfeldt ! What, all alone! 
Where is your Telemachus, incomparable Men- 
tor 1 Surely you have not left him in the en- 
chanted island of Calypso ! or how easily might 
he fare like Ulysses and his companions, who 
were turned into swine." 

44 That would be no transformation ?" said 
Kronfeldt laughing; " there is no great differ- 
ence between an ape and a hojf . I am tired of 
his company, and repent having thrown away 
so much good instruction upon him. I am 
ready to give him up to anybody that will take 
him. He is composed of stuff out of which it is 
impossible to make a gentleman." 

• 4 Poor Baron Blech, de la vicillc tnatson de 
Blech !• However anxious to learn to live in 
fashionable style, nobody will teach him." 

'* He is an ape who imitates whatever he 
sees others do," said young Baron Rosenberg. 
44 It is ludicrous to see how easily one may 
make a fool of him." 

44 How intolerable is such a sprig of trade !'* 
said Kronfeldt. " He gives himself as many 
airs as a veritable baron : but to what end ! 
Everybody may see at a glance, from his affect- 
ed manners, that he is a parvenu. Take what 
pains they will, such people never appear at 
home in good society. They always look as if 
they were there for the first time." 

"He lately made a formal excuse to me 
because he had not got rosewood furniture ; 
assuring me he should have it very shortly. 
Could anybody else be so stupid ? What is it 
to me whether he has modern furniture or not t 
It is against all ban ton. As if he furnished on 
my account !" 

44 It is the fault of his vulgar parents, who 
are just as tasteless ; but the apple falls not 
far from the tree," said Eichfeldt. " There is 
nothing good about them but their dinners ; in 
consideration of which, 1 take him under my 
protection — at least, I will play at passe-dix with, 
him till he has learned to count twice five. 
That will probably be a long while, and so he 
must pay for teaching." 

44 Is there anything new 1" inquired Salza. 

44 Orders have been issued to suspend the 
works at the marble church. Does that inter- 
est you?" 

44 No. As I never go to church, I care no- 
thing about it." 

44 Baroness Lowenkrone has abandoned 
Count Salza. Is that news noble enough for 
you T 

44 Je vous demande pardon" replied Count 
Salza, with the utmost nonchalance, while the 
others laughed, " it is I who have abandoned 
Madame von Ldwenkrone. But it is an old 
story. Is there no theatrical news ?*• 

44 There will be no Italian Opera on Saturday, 
after the court. Monsieur Sarti is ill " 

4 - And I, for my part, was quite delighted ta 
read in some obscure paper, that we are soon 
to have a new heroin opera, entitled 11 R* Pa*- 
(ore, hv the c&\c\fttt*A \vw\^.\\^ ^k^v^^ t^&fe. 
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not to have any health. It is too inconvenient 
for nous autre*. Are they likely to make any- 
thing of Monsieur Martini's languishing ballet — 
the Gardener Girl turned Thief for Love V 

Kronfeldt replied in the negative. At that 
moment, young Baron Blech entered the 
tent backwards, making a profusion of compli- 
ments to Sophus, who was following him. The 
young gentlemen received the baron with 
abundance of demonstrations of friendship and 
respect, which he conscientiously imitated. He 
was stiff and awkward ; his countenance be- 
spoke cunning mixed with good-nature — a 
downright calmuck physiognomy. 

u How late V ou are • You have kept us 
waiting a long time — you have certainly had a 
rendezvous here in the garden with some lady 
or other of the court ! Yes, you are the ladies' 
nan ! And no wonder, a young gentleman 
with so much savoir-faire ! With such a hand- 
some exterior ! — such a noble nose — such ele- 
gant manners— such an exquisite toilet — such 
an ancient family ! Admit that you have had 
an assignation — you who are a complete 
Adonis !" — were the exclamations with which 
the new-comer was instantly greeted. 

The baron smiled with a look of embarrass- 
ment, at the same time bowing towards every 
side : till Sophus stepped in to put an end to 
this unseemly exhibition. Several other 
young gentlemen had just entered and taken 
their places round the table. The cards were 
placed upon it, and play began. Sieur.Gabcl 
presided at the end of the table ; keeping the 
bank in conjunction with Eichfeldt. For some 
time nothing was heard but the usual cry of the 
banker : 4i The knave has won ! — the four has 
lost ! The ace has won ! — the eight has lost !" 
and so forth. Sophus won several times ; his 
neighbor, young Blech, lost, evidently know- 
ing nothing of the game. Eichfeldt eyed him 
with a knowing look ; Sophus, observing it, 
showed him which card to play. 

44 The knave has won ! — the queen has lost !" 

" The knave is lucky ; I will stick to the 
knaves," exclaimed one of the gamesters. 

44 We have before now seen knaves have a 
run of luck," said Baron Laurberg, laughing, 
and throwing his lost ducats into the small 
wooden shovel with a long handle, which the 
Danker pushed across the table to him, and 
with which his greedy claws could reach the 
must distant of the party. Nobody could escape 
bim. 

44 The five has won !— the queen has lost !" 

The queen was Eichfeldt's card ; who, being 
nettled, observed, t4 A-propos of the queen, who 
knows whether the queen has been here to- 
night ! Everybody expected that she would 
come." 

44 The queen !"— asked Sophus in astonish- 
ment. 44 How can you imagine anything so 
preposterous V 

44 Why, it would not be impossible," said 
Eichfeldt drily, inakmg a fold upon the queen, 
44 1 say, as Laurberg said just now, we have 
seen strange things! Her majesty has ho- 
nored this beautiful Vauxhall with her pre- 
sence." 

44 Yes, when the court accompanied her ; 
never without alighting at ltosenburg. And 
-aovr, is she to come without the court V 
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11 Who can tell 1 I saw, a little while aft, 

a veiled lady in the garden, whose figure wm 
not unlike the queen's. Perhaps " 

44 Lieutenant ! such an insult " 

44 Gentlemen, gentlemen! No scenes! It 
matters not who is here. Thanks to his nt- 
jesty, the admission is general." 

44 Don't interrupt the game ! Respect fcr 
the sacredness of the gaming-table !" crisi 
several of the party, laughing. 

44 It was precisely her gait and movements!" 
continued Eichfeldt, with a sarcastic glance * 
Sophus. 

44 Perhaps a queen throws off her dignity ssi 
majesty, an*d slips at night out of her petes* 
disguised and unattended, like a grisaUt, is 
quest of adventures!*' cried Sophus, interrupt- 
ing him. and starting from his chair. 

44 She need not be alone. She may have, for 
example, some favorite valet along with her." , 

44 Lieutenant, if you. . . ." 

44 Silence, Norden ! Respect for the sacred* 
ness of the gaming-table !" 

44 Respect for the sacredness of majesty \ n 
cried Sophus, striking the table with 
force that the ducats danced upon the 
baize. 

44 My dear Norden, you must take it as a 
joke," said Count Salza, laying hold of sis 
arm. " It is only a joke of Eichfeldt's, but, 
I confess, an unbecoming joke, and one that 
might be dangerous for him, if you were not 
discreet." 

Eichfeldt bit his lips. He saw that the const 
was right, and therefore lost no time in makiag 
an excuse for his inconsiderate jest, which as- 
had carried too far. 

44 And so let the affair be done with and for- 
gotten," said the count. "No gentleman 
desire more than an apology." 

44 Settled !" cried Laurberg. 

44 Let the game proceed ! Messieurs, fait 
voire jeu" 

The same monotonous announcement of the 
winning and losing card was continued, ft 
was a calm after the storm ; nothing being 
heard but the low, nasal voice of the banker. 

In the circle around, were to be seen oar/ 
faces on which passion had impressed its 
stamp too plainly to be mistaken. 

44 The seven has won ! the queen has tost!" 

Eichfeldt snatched up the card, and threw 
it upon the table with a hateful shrug of the 
shoulders. 

44 Again ! It is intolerable !" cried Baraa 
Blech, throwing down his card. 

The banker continued to cut. The gsJBt- 
sters played on in profound silence. Bars* 
Blech looked at his neighbor's card, for sit 
own guidance. 

44 Do you hold the queen?" said he to So- 
phus. 

Sophus looked at his cards. His thoughts, ' 
at that moment, were not upon the game. 
Aroused as from a dream, he looked round the 
circle ; and a glance at Eichfeldt decided him. 

44 1 hold the queen !" said he in a loud and 
distinct voice, laying a handful of gold upon the 
card. 

44 Bo not rash," whispered Blech, •« the qucce 
vs axv YKAucky card — Eichfeldt threw it." 
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amch nettled. " It is my own money that I 
un risking." t 

" Is the card covered V asked the banker. 

•• Yes, and largely," said Laurberg. " There 
m a hit to make. Will nobody wager sepa- 
rately upon ft 1 You are sure of your point, 
Norden?" 

Sophus blushed. He had staked all his 
money upon this card. The queen had lost 
three times ; the chance was in his favor. She 
mtust win some time or other. 

•* I bet separately against the queen," said 
Eichfeldt, who construed his blush into a doubt 
Of success, and regarded it as a favorable 
omen ; for gamesters find omens in everything. 

* # If you will take my word for it," said So- 
phus, emphatically, " for all my money is staked 
upon the card." 

. Eichfeldt bowed. The banker looked around 
the circle, to see if any one was disposed to 
take part in the contest. All heads were ex- 
tended towards the upper end of the table, as 
though to see the cards before they fell. 

Universal silence prevailed. The banker 
baving slowly cut, observed with an unaltered 
voice — 

"The ten has won ! the knave has lost !" 

" The ace has won ! the queen has lost !" 

**l told you," said Blech, " how it would be. 
"Why did you not follow my advice V % 

Sieur Gabel collected the money. Sophus 
iiad lost eighty louis-d'ors, the whole of his 
'winnings, and owed as much more upon his 
'word of honor. The other gamesters condoled 
■with him, while the banker counted the money. 
Eichfeldt eyed him with inquiring look. 

"To-morrow forenoon!" said Sophus with- 
•oat consideration ; and the affair ended. 

Play was resumed ; but Sophus, who took 
no farther part in it, presently rose and left the 
-tent. 

A dense concourse of people surrounded this 

-temple of misfortune. Those who were -near- 

<e&t listened. For sounds penetrated through 

the canvass ; and repeated mention of the 

•queen had excited the curiosity of the listeners. 

Each drew his own conclusions as to what this 

-could possibly mean ; and the conjectures of 

-most were unfavorable, for the mere mention 

•of the queen amidst such tumult was considered 

by the common people as a bad sign. For 

thay have in general an instinctive tact, which 

the great arc too apt to disregard. 

Sophus did not remark this general curiosi- 
ty ; but pushed' through the crowd without no- 
ticing it, till his friend Captain Helmich, of the 
guards, laid hold of his arm and asked why he 
had so soon left play, and why he looked so 
xuefully. 

" I have been insulted, in the first place, and 
plucked in the second." 

•' Insulted 1 That affair may be set to rights 
by a challenge. I am your second." 

<< It is settled already," said Sophus, " and 
T>y an apology, which is the worst part of it." 

" Then that affair is spoiled. Well, and the 
lossV 

"I have given my word of honor to pay 
-eighty louis-d'ors to the man who insulted me, 
Eichfeldt, a fellow whom I hate more than 
4eath." 

" Diantre ! toiUl quehpu chose ! When 1" 



"To-morrow morning," cried Sophus, and 
stamped upon the ground. 

" Hem ! You cannot possibly ask him for 
time. It is a cursed affair ! My coffers are 
empty — the Israelites are downright heathens. 
Wait a moment ! Blech must assist you ; that 
is the only way ! You have always treated 
him as if he was not a parvenu, and he must 
now show his gratitude. Make him advance 
the needful." 

" Impossible. I have offended Blech, who 
tried to dissuade me from being so rash, and I 
told him that I was playing with my own 
.money." 

" Then, indeed, you cannot ask him to pay 
the loss!" said the captain. "You have 
mixed the cards most confoundedly. Had yon 
but pursued the colonel's plan and married 
Reiffenstein, you would have had a full purse 
at your disposal ; but you chose rather to pre- 
serve your liberty. Faith, I don't know what 
to advise you. Yes ! by Heavens ! I have it. 
I have a capital head for financial speculations. 
A friend in need is a real treasure. But this 
is my last resource. Rosen must assist yon, 
and he will do so cheerfully, that he may have 
the pleasure of reading you a lecture." 

" Count Rosen is in the country ; he left 
town yesterday. You are right, Helmich ; that 
was my last resource — unless I blow out my 
brains : my life must certainly be worth as 
much as eighty louis-d'ors." 

" Not to your creditor," said the captain. 
"That way, however, is open to you at any 
rate. But do not despair. Let us go boldly into 
the fire. You will have time enough to shoot 
yourself till to-morrow at two, for the forenoon 
is not over till then with people of ban ton." 

The friends disappeared in the walks of the 
garden ; and Sophus neither heard the deep sigh 
that was heaved close to him, nor saw a white 
form, which extended its arms towards him as 
though to detain him, and next moment laid 
hold of a tree, to keep itself from sinking to the 
earth. 

" My God, child, what ails you ? Are you ill, 
Lisette V cried old Calais in affright, clasping 
her in his arms. 

" It is so warm here," stammered Lisette.' 
" I feel so ill. I am near fainting." 

And, laying her head on her father's shoulder, 
8 he. wept. The old njan led her to' a bench, 
while AuntCordia dipped her handkerchief in the 
fountain to cool her brow. Young Winkler ran 
off, and returned with a glass of punch. But 
Lisette soon collected herself, and only begged 
to be taken home. 

"How weakly and delicate the girl has 
grown of late !" said old Calais, every now and 
then, on their return home, pressing poor Li- 
sette's hand. She is as pale as any court lady. 
God preserve us ! But you will be better when 
you get to bed, my dear ! Sleep is the beet 
medicine for youth." 

But sleep fled from the eyes of poor Lisette J 
Her tears permitted it not to settle upon their 
heaw lids. 



CHAPTER XV. 
It is an old saying that counsel ockm^v^>Sm^ 
night, ttwtx tWKnx&% \ttKte* to* **" * 
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Her countenance and her whole person bespoke 

a serene composure and assurance, which pro- 
duced Mich an effect on those immediately about 
r% her. that when old Calais, seeing her dressed 

and preparing tn go out, questioned her on. the 

subject, he contented himself with her answer 

that she would tell lum when she came hack ; 

while Aunt Cordia, who had never seen Lisette 

assume such a consequential air, did no more 

than mutter to herself, *• Ay, ay. His of no use 

to clip the wings of the bird of quality ; they 

grow again. God help us, who are lowly and 

poor, I say !" 
Lisette heard not this ejaculation. She left 

her father's house, and proceeded at a rapid 

pace through the narrow streets, till she was 

close to the large open space before the palace 

of Christiansburg. At that time, the palace 

was more confined than it is at present; the 

High Bridge Place did not then exist, and two 

narrow streets wound through a mass of small 

houses, covering what is now that open space. 

It was as though the sight of the vast magnifi- 
cent palace had caused her to waver in her re- 
solution. 
But when the clock of the neighboring church 

of St. Nicholas struck nine, its warning voice 

restored all her firmness, and, with the exclama- 
tion, ** It is the only, only resource !" she again 

hastened her steps. Running rather than walk 

ing she soon reached the door of the palace, 

where soldiers of the life-guards were walking 

to and fro, or chatting with the kitchen maids 

and foot men, who, with proud looks, ran hither 

and thitfier in busy haste ; for at this early hour 

subalterns feel their superiority. They are then 

• he most important personages ; for the brother 
of death still waves his poppy sceptre over the 
mighty of the earth, and deprives them of their 
power. 

Lisette had a patron at court ; a person of 
consequence ; whom her father always attend- 
ed to the very street — for he was footman to 
the queen. She had imagined that bis mere 
name would be sufficient to open every other 
door to her ; and now she could not find a single 
good-natured soul to tell her where she must 
look for him. Kitchcnmaids and chambermaids 
answered her modest question with as much ar- 
rogance as if they had been princesses ; and the 
very air within these walls seemed to be so im- 
pregnated with hauteur as to produce such an 
oppression on the chest that she could scarcely 
breath. At length she met with a compassion- 
ate person who showed her the way ; but For- 
tune had conducted her to the very lowest per- 
haps of the menials employed within the walls 
of Christiansburg — an old man who was assist- 
ant to one of the domestic servants. Her pro- 
tector, the footman, received her with a conde- 
scending look ; but this disappeared when 
Lisette preferred her request. 

*' An audience of the queen,'* said he. shrug- 
ging his shoulders in imitation of the grand- 
marshall. ••What can you be thinking of, my 
girl? The thing is impossible. Who is to 
present you to her majesty ? In what name is 
application to he madel The good folks of 
the city know little indeed of what is customary 
at court. Nothing of this sort had ever entered 

IJacttea head. She burst into tears. The I Above a small round table, with a top of wrought 
foounan comforted her as well as he could, rod \ wtaet, Ywia^ vwo tnivv&VK* wxrax* of oJinqg 



endeavored, after the fashion of the great, to 
get rid of her by informing her of the magnitude 
of the obstacles to the fulfillment of her wish. 

•' I must, I must speak to the queen/* repealed 
Lisette. " I cannot go away till I have spoken 
to the queen." 

The footman proposed to recommend her to- 
one of the bed-chamber women; ** who, per* 
haps, might venture to introduce her to one of 
the queen's ladies ; perhaps one of the ladies- 
might mention the matter to the mistress of the 
household, and perhaps the mistress of toe 
household would then...." 

*• No, no," cried Lisette, interrupting bin, 
" that is too roundabout. I must speak imme- 
diately to the queen. She is the only perso* 
who can assist me." 

•* But the queen is not yet awake, I tell you." 

" God have mercy ! you must take me in to 
the queen !— a human life depends upon it. If 
you do not procure me the means of seeing the 
queen, a great misfortune will happen," added 
Lisette. 

•* How you terrify me, Mademoiselle Calais!" 
cried the old attendant. «* A life ! a murder!— 
a misfortune 1—1 had better mention the matter 
to the captain on duty, who can order out tbt 
guard under arms— or to the marshal— or to* 
Count Struensee ! Ay, let us inform bim im- 
mediately. My God, how you have frightened 
me !"' . 6 

Lisette covered her eyes with her hand. 
'• No, no, the queen is the only person that I 
dare speak to." 

•« Which is impossible. It will take so mack. 
time that the misfortune may first happen. If 
it were a murder, about which there is no haste, 
it would be a different affair. Ah I I am quits. 
confused ! That it is some misfortune about to 
befall the court, I can easily imagine." 

Lisette leaned her bead against the wall 
She felt forsaken by everybody. The clock 
struck half-past nine. She started up, dried 
her eyes, and in a voice scarcely to be recog- 
nized as hers, said, " Take mo to Count Struen- 
see !" 

The count was alone in his cabinet in the 
mezzanine story, looking towards the chapel of 
the palace. He was a tall and rather robot 
man, with a handsome, open countenance, about 
thirty-four years old ; and his high forehead, 
aquiline nose, and lofty stature, gave him an 
air of majesty. It would not have escaped as 
attentive observer, that his features betrayed a 
want of firmness, which must have communi- 
cated itself to his character, if so plainly stamp- 
ed upon his exterior. But Lisette made no 
such observations; she durst scarcely lift her 
eyes to the great man, who sat before her in a 
gold-embroidered morning-gown, at a table 
covered with books and papers. She stood 
before him who had in his hand the fate of 
two kingdoms, the omnipotent minister of nil 
Danish majesty. 

Though the apartment was low scarcely 

higher than Calais' humble sitting-room— it 
was by no means deficient in splendor. A pro- 
fusion of gilding, silk, velvet, and silver, met 
the eye which way soever it turned ; hut every- 
thing bespoke the good taste of the owner. 
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md the queen. Upon tho tabic stood a silver 
rase with a burning lamp for perfumes. It 
vas a sacrificial lamp, the fragrant, vapor of 
vhieh enveloped the royal images, and then dif- 
ilsed itself throughout the spacious apartment. 

The count surveyed the trembling Lisette 
frith a benevolent smile, which exposed his 
ine white teeth. «* What terrible affair is it, 
hen," said he, "that brings you out so early, 
ny pretty maid ? You have giyen the queen's 
»ld footman such a fright that he can hardly 
ttand. Tell me, my dear, what it is that lies 
(0 heavy upon your heart, and what it was that 
'ou wished to say to the queen. How can you 
>e so timid ! Look up, and let me, at least, 
tee what color your fine eyes are of. Shall I 
idp you to begin ! It is a little love affair. 
'apa will not give his consent : the youth has 
tot a shilling, but is handsome, as handsome 
is — yourself; which is saying not a little. If 
be queen would be pleased to give a portion — 
>b — if she would set you up in housekeeping...." 

•• O no, sir y' exclaimed Lisette, with a painful 
txpression. 

44 Is not that the right beginning V* said the 
ount. " I would lay a wager though that such 
i handsome girl thinks of nothing but marrying. 
)nly let me know where the difficulty lies ; and 
lerhaps, after all, I may be able to do more for 
ou ihan the queen. Let us he friends together, 
nd you shall sec that I have not promised too 
juch. 1 am confident that your pretty face 
trill perform what it promises." 

Struensee had risen and taken her hand, 
rtiich Lisette immediately withdrew, and held 
oth hands over her eyes. The elegant clock 
3 the apartment struck ten. Lisette turned 
awards the door, and pressed her hands to her 
leart. Her lips opened, but she was unable to 
Iter a word. She was pale as death. 

•* Stay, my dear," said the count, in a more 
erious tone. " You must not go. I intend 
ou no harm. Sit down upon this chair, and 
atrust me. with what you wished to say to the 
ueen Tell me freely what distresses you. 
f any one can help you, I will do it honestly 
,nd cheerfully. Only let me know who you 
ire, and what you expect from the queen." 

The count had seated himself again in the easy 
•hair. A noble reserve at that moment per- 
vaded his features, and inspired Lisette with 
tourage. She pushed back the chair, and began 
o tell him who she was ; and the purity which 
vas a principal trait in her character was effused 
nto her very words. The count did not interrupt 
ier ; hut he raised himself in his chair ; and 
his involuntary movement showed that she in- 
spired him with respect. Lisette told him of 
ier father's situation, of the queen's bounties, 
jvhen she was a child ; and these she ascribed 
o Norden, whom she invariably represented as 
,he person who had in reality saved them from 
-uin She passed lightly over their later ac- 
luaintancc, and then gave as coherent a report 
is her agitation wou.1 permit of the conversa- 
tion between Sophus and one of his friends, 
which she had overheard without being seen, 
and from which she learned that he had lost 
at .play more than he was able to pay, and 
that the only resource he had left was to 
■hoot himself. In this desperate situation, she 
could think of do better way than to have re- 



course again to the queen, from whose benefi- 
cence she expected relief. Norden had formerly 
saved herself and her father ; and, had it not 
been the will of heaven that she should now 
save him, she should not have witnessed this 
conversation. " God himself had pointed out 
the way that she was to go, and so she had 
taken courage to present herself before the count,, 
as she could not obtain an audience of the- 
queen." 

Struensee was affected by this pious confi- 
dence. Gazing kindly on her, he said, " I could 
envy Norden his happiness that so noble a heart 
throbs for him. Confess, now, that I was right, 
when I aaid that it was some love affair 1" added 
he with vivacity. His mind, easily moved, 
never continued long in a serious mood : for he 
was a genuine child of the age in which he 
lived. 

• 

Lisette turned red as scarlet. She cast down, 
her eyes and wrung her hands. "Sir," said- 
she, " you are mistaken. No, I am not in love 
^he saved my father — we owe everything to 
him. I am betrothed to another," added she,, 
resorting to the last expedient for removing his 
doubts. 

44 Betrothed !" repeated Struensee. 4 * Indeed ! 
Then I suppose you expect to be soon married! 
I shall -make a point of sending you a wedding* 
present. Are you at work yet upon the trous- 
seau ?" 

4 * Oh ! no, no !" exclaimed Lisette, with an 
alarm which almost made her forget the errand' 
that had brought her hither; her exclamation 
betraying an aversion to the approaching nup- 
tials, that was not contradicted by the deep- 
sigh with which her head drooped upon her 
bosom. 

Struensee looked at her for some moments 
in silence. Lisette had closed her eyes, as if 
to shut out the prospect of that futurity, of 
which the count's indiscreet question had re- 
minded her. Tears trickled down her cheeks. 

The count was moved. " Poor girl !" said ■ 
he to himself, passing his hand over his face, 
as if to dispel the painful impression produced 
by the sight of the pale, weeping Lisette. 

44 Mademoiselle Calais," said Struensee, se- 
riously but kindly, * 4 you have applied to one to- 
whom it is painful to hear a petition without 
affording relief. Though I have no fear that a> 
young man of the world will do himself a mis- 
chief on account of such a trifle, I will take it 
upon me to set that matter to rights. You may 
go home comforted ; Norden shall be immedi- 
ately supplied with what he needs — and you, if 
you have any request that Count Struensee can 
fulfill, be assured that he is not so bad — as he 
sometimes appears ; and that he respects real 
virtue wherever he finds it." 

44 This kindness, sir ... ." exclaimed Lisette, 
hut her voice failed her; and, as she pressed 
her hands upon her bosom, gentlo tears light- 
ened her heavily oppressed heart. 

Struensee turned away : he knew how much 
alleviation there is in such tears, and therefore 
sought not to check them. Taking a piece or 
paper, he wrote the following note, which 1 was 
so fortunate as to save from destruction, when 
vandalism presided at the division of Norden'* 
effects after his decease. \ \rs»k.v^ ^ -*». **. 
memorial ot fc toml "«Vtf* *rosfe *ksr^>s&. ^^- 
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highest place in the administration of my coun- 
try. It is written in a neat running hand, but 
the' strokes want firmness. A man's writing is 
said to indicate his character, and Slruensee's 
note serves to confirm the observation. 

"My dear Norden, 

4 A friend, who has heard of the momentary 

'embarrassment in which you are involved, 

wishes to assist you. I hope you will not object to 

•my having been chosen as the medium for doing 

.80, and I therefore request a brief interview. 

"Struknsbe." 

The count rang the bell, and ordered his ser- 
vant to take this note immediately to Mr. von 
Norden, gentleman of the chamber. Then, 
turning kindly towards Lisette, he begged her 
•to be quite easy, as the affair would have no 
further consequences. 

Lisette rose. * 4 Sir," said she, with down- 
cast looks, " I have still one particular request 
to make which concerns myself. Promise me 
•that you will not refuse it. It will be very easy 
.for you* to make me perfectly happy." 

" If I can fulfill it — I give you my word of ho- 
nor I will." 

" I will then request that you — that he — that 
Norden may never be informed I knew of his 
3>eing in this embarrassment. It would make 
me quite miserable, if he should ever learn that 

it was I who Yes," she added, laying her 

'hand in affirmation upon her heart, and looking 
up at the count, •* it would destroy my peace of 
mind, and make me unhappy for the remainder 
•of my life." 

Struensee rose involuntarily, caught her hand, 
which she did not now withdraw, pressed it 
gently and said, " I promise it to you, upon my 
word ! But I presume I may tell the queen that 
I have received you in her name, and that you 
fitill remember with gratitude the bounty of her 
-majesty. The queen will rejoice to think that 
:she relieved a family which is so worthy of her 
favors. Of course, without betraying your se- 
cret," he subjoined quickly. •• The queen has 
an excellent memory ; she will certainly recol- 
lect you." 

•• Me !" exclaimed Lisette, warmly. " Good 
God ! do you think so ? No, it is scarcely pos- 
sible. Ah ! if I were but so fortunate. But she 
will decidedly not recollect me." 

" You are fond of the queen, then 1 She de- 
serves it too. But what need of the question ; 
euch an affectionate heart never forgets its bene- 
factress." 

44 Indeed," cried Lisette, " there is nobody 
that I love more dearly than the queen. All 
who are so happy as to see her have nothing 
hut what is good to tell of her. Norden has 
often told us about the queen," she added, half 
embarrassed at naming him again. 

The count smiled, and considered for a mo- 
ment. 4t Will you stay a little longer, and wait 
for mel" said he, going hastily to the door, 
which led to the antechamber, and disappearing 
in a moment. 

When Lisette was alone, she fell on her 
knees before the chair on which she had been 
sitting, laid her head upon the cushion, and was 
eoon lost in pious and happy reverie. 

Struensee was gone a considerable time. 
When he came back, he was in a court-dress, 



with an order at his breast. He opened the 
door, and made an excuse for his long absence. 
Lisette had not remarked it; with her, the 
minutes had flown like seconds. She had nut 
even been aware that she was locked in. 

44 If you have no objection, I will take you to 
a lady who wishes to see you," said the count 

Lisette had not time, to reply, for at that mo- 
ment the servant entered to say that Mr. tub 
Norden was waiting in the antechamber. 

44 It will be a pleasure to me," said Straea- 
see, casting a side glance at the blushing Li- 
sette. 

He then whispered a few words to his atten- 
dant, who withdrew ; and the count took Li- 
sette by the hand. " This way, if you please," 
said he, "that you may not go through the 
anteroom. No thanks, I beg of you. Indeed 
you owe me none. We shall meet nobody 
here. But William will conduct you." 

Passing through a side-room, they came to a 
small corridor. At that moment, the door to the 
count's cabinet opened, and Lisette heard the 
sound of a voice which made her heart beet 
more violently. It was a happy moment— «k 
had saved him. William was already in the 
corridor. With hasty steps he preceded her 
through the long narrow passage, up an equally 
narrow staircase, through several spacious 
apartments ; the silent solitude of which would 
have alarmed her, if she had had time to 
remark their splendid emptiness. William 
rapped gently at a tapestry-covered door, which 
opened ; and Lisette stood suddenly in a small 
room, the extraordinary height of which struck 
her with religious awe, before a lady, who fixed 
her large, mild blue eyes upon her. William 
had again closed the door after her. ft was like 
a dream to Lisette, who knew not where she 
was ; and when she looked back there was no 
door to he seen. 

The drawn curtains produced an obscurity 
which contrasted strongly with the large light 
apartments that Lisette had just traversed. A 
couch covered with velvet, a gilt secretaire, 
with numerous small drawers, long lion's legs, 
and a slab of white marble, a prodigious mirror, 
several arm-chairs, adorned with gilding, and 
some large China vases, nearly filled the room, 
the floor of which was covered with a costly 
carpet that rendered every footfall inaudible. 
Lisette scarcely durst step upon it. She had 
never seen such gorgeous colors ; and it seemed 
as if the most magnificent living flowers had been 
strewed over the whole carpet. 

The lady stood in (he middle of the room. A 
thick silk wrapper hung loosely about her, fast- 
ened only by a belt round the waist. It wai 
very white and long, completely concealing her 
feet, and drawn together over the bosom, which 
betrayed the fullest form. Her hair was turned 
hack and tied with a ribbon, nearly as Lisette 
was in the habit of wearing hers ; but it was 
not yet dressed with the modern red powder, 
and the light auburn, locks fell in full luxuriance 
over the shoulders. About the neck was tied a 
black silk handkerchief, which formed a lanje 
bow in front, and rendered a double chin the 
more conspicuous. The face was radiant frith 
health. Such blooming cheeks were rarely 
se«n at a time when the complexion of most 
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natural freshness imparted a living brilliancy to 
her eyes, and heightened the expression of mild- 
nc&s with which tide surveyed the embarrassed 
Lisette, who had not yet ventured to look up 
from the *pangled carpet. 

•• We are old acquaintances, my dear!" said 
the lady, with a deliberateness which indicated 
that she was taking pains to speak distinctly, 
and to avoid a foreign accent, which, on the 
contrary, it only served to make the more per- 
ceptible. But when she had spoken a few 
words, her natural vivacity got the better of 
Iter, and her speech became moie rapid. Though 
.she expressed herself fluently in Danish, she 
always spoke in short sentences. " I have not 
forget the little girl, with the long, curling locks. 
It is a long while since we saw each other. 
You have grown taller and much handsomer. I 
am glad to hear you have not forgntton me." 

Lisette raised her eyes, and mechanically 
folded her hands and courtesied, with so pro- 
found a genuflexion as to have much of an 
oriental air, which well became her. There 
was such humility in every movement ! She 
would fain make herself as lowly and insignifi- 
■cant as possible, in the unconscious and natural 
feeling of her own meanness compared with the 
Queen of Denmark, whom she presently recog- 
nized in the friendly lady. 

44 It is well, my dear, it is well !" said the 
•queen, with a rapid movement of the hand. " I 
have heard a good account of you. 1 am told 
that you are grateful for the little assistance I 
liad once occasion to afford to your father. 1 
know him. He is an honest man. He has 
sometimes worked for me — if my orders have 
been obeyed. I recollect distinctly that I de- 
sired he should have work." 

Lisette took courage, when the queen ceased 

..speaking, and said that the employment so 

graciously bestowed by her majesty had made 

.a great change in her father's circumstances. 

They now lived in plenty and content. 

»* 1 am glad that my orders have been attend- 
ed to. It is not always the case. It is impos- 
sible for me to look to everything myself. But 
it is a pleasure to me to make as many as pos- 
sible comfortable. You are a good girl to think 
«>f ii with gratitude. It is not everybody that 
is giatefui towards me." 

*• Oh. your majesty !" exclaimed Lisette, and 
suddenly paused : she could proceed no further. 
Her expressive eyes, which ^pere fixed upon 
the queen, bespoke her feelings more forcibly 
than words could have done. The queen sur- 
veyed her with a benevolent smile. 

••You are a good girl," said she. "You 
have an affectionate heart— devoted to those 
to whom you attach yourself. What is your 
name!" 

*• Lisette!" replied she softly, blushing deeper 
than before. 

*' Tell me something about yourself, Lisette," 
said ttjr queen, seating herself upon tlie couch. 

More embarrassed than ever, Lisette kept 
silence. 

'•Then tell me something about your mo- 
ther." 

«» She is dead ; she died when I was very 
young." said Lisette timidly. 

" Then tell me about your father," resumed 
' the queen. "Tell me how you are going on. 



at home. What have you learned 1 Can you 
write ?" 

Lisette could scarcely refrain from smiling 
at this singular question. She described her 
childhood, and the careful education which her 
father had given her, after her majesty's bounty 
improved their circumstances. All' that she 
said evinced such heartfelt gratitude and devo- 
tion, that it could not fail to produce its effect 
on so high a personage, whose position in gen- 
eral excludes the exhibition of such feelings in 
a form so undisguised and unadorned. 

The queen accompanied Lisetle's narrative 
with approving nods, which bore witness to her 
attention. Her looks were fixed on Lisette 
long after she had ceased speaking. The dis- 
concerted girl cast down her eyes, and mechan- 
ically twitched her ribbon. The queen sup- 
ported her arm upon the cushion, and her head 
with her hand, and remained sitting in a 
thoughtful attitude. It seemed as if she had. 
quite forgotten Lisette; her eyes no longer 
rested upon her, but upon a small riding-whip 
lying upon the couch, which she picked up with 
•the other hand, and flourished about in such a 
manner as to describe circles in the air. The 
silence of the grave reigned at that moment. 
Not a sound indicated that the vast palace was 
inhabited, or that the life and bustle of a cap- 
ital prevailed outside its massive walls. It 
was as though they two were the only living 
' beings in the world. 

The queen suddenly raised her head, cast 
a rapid glance at Lisette, and said, " Are you 
really attached to me 1 Is it true, as I have 
beeii told, that you have some love for me ?" 

It came most unexpectedly upon Lisette to 
be required to attest in words the feelings that 
so deeply moved her heart. She laid her hand 
upon her breast, without power to utter a 
syllable. 

The queen eyed her with a scrutinizing look, 
which gradually gave place to a benevolent 
smile. " Will you be faithful Ho me, Lisette 1 
You shall stay with me. I need attachment* 
That is what I seek. I will have you about me. 
I will provide for you. I will give you a por- 
tion when you marry. But there is no hurry 
about that. It is not well for young maidens 
to marry too early," added she, with a faint 
sigh. " You are yet too young to think of 
marriage — is it not so t" 

44 Oh yes, muck too young !" said Lisette soft- 
ly and with a deep sigh. , 

44 You shall stay with me. I will be kind to 
you. And will you really stay with me and 
serve me faithfully 1" 

44 Ah, your majesty, how happy shall I be !" 
exclaimed Lisette emphatically. "-But my fa- 
ther" — she was proceeding after a momentary 
pause; but the queen interrupted her, saying, 
44 It is well, my dear. I am glad that you are 
satisfied. I shall be satisfied too. You have 
a good heart. You are not spoiled. You are 
innocent. It is written in your eyes. Preserve 
this peace of mind — the greatest blessing in 
this world." 

The queen was silent for a few momenta, and 
then rose abruptly. At this movement, the silk 
wrapper, which was open from the waist d<\w^r 
ward, like a cloak* *\\vv*^ wAfc, ^re^^w^ S*^ 
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Test, a nether garment of yellow buckskin and 
half-boots, like a man's, with spurs, which gave 
her an unfeminine appearance, and was by no 
means a suitable dress, as it rendered her em- 
bonpoint more observable. 

'* I am going out with the hawks to-day/' 
said the queen. " Have you ever seen that 
sport V But, without waiting for her answer, 
she continued, striking her boots several times 
with the riding-whip, " stag-hunting is more 
interesting. Farewell, Lisette. It shall be as 
we have agreed. I will keep you with me. 
Farewell !" 

With a kindly nod, but without noticing Li- 
sette's profound reverence, she pulled the bell- 
rope in passing, and hastily led the room. 

The tapestry-door behind Lisette was opened 
as if by invisible hands. William received her 
in the great saloon, and led her in silence through 
apartments and corridors, in which they met 
not a single creature, to the outlet of the palace. 
It was an intricate way ; which seemed to Li- 
sette like a labyrinth, or a peregrination through 
an enchanted castle. It was not till she was 
outside the door, behind the cpapel, and far 
from the principal entrance, that she was con- 
vinced the whole affair was reality and not a 
confused dream. 

Feelings of the most diverse nature filled her 
bosom, when the fresh air again awoke her be- 
clouded senses. Heartfelt joy was coupled with 
profound sorrow — confidence with timidity — a 
longing to see the queen again, with affliction 
at the thought of .leaving her father and her 
home. The energy which the mind had impart- 
ed to the body ceased, as all enthusiasm ceases, 
when it has fulfilled its mission, and was suc- 
ceeded by a languor, such as she had never felt. 
And this lassitude increased, when her eye 
again rested on the mighty pile, and it occurred 
to her, for the first time, that she was to live 
in the royal residence, to dwell beneath the 
same roof as Sopbus — to be so near to him — to 
hear his voice — perchance to speak to him — 
and still oflener to see him. 

Tears started into her eyes, and she drew 
the veil that covered her hair closer about her 
face, and left with slow pace the precincts 
which in a few hours had so changed her lot. 
Any one who had seen her would have imagined 
that she had suffered some heavy disappoint- 
ment! none could suppose that the warmest 
wishes of her heart had been fulfilled ! 

Lisette made a long circuit, to allow her agi- 
tated senses time to recover themselves, so 
that, when she reached home, she might be able 
to give a faithful account of the wonderful events 
of the day. 

Her father's house had meanwhile been a 
scene of confusion. The industrious goldsmith 
was busy at his work, while Aunt Cordia, at 
her wheel, was ever and anon exclaiming about 
Lisetle's long and mysterious absence, about 
her "proud looks/' about her coldness towards 
her affianced bridegroom, *• that excellent young 
Winkler/' who would some day be the richest 
man in the street ; and bitterly reproaching her 
brother for allowing a young girl to run where 
she pleased, without knowing whither ; whicb 
the devil would be sure to notice, and lead her 
astray. Bat it was anxiety only for Lisette that 
caused tbe old aunt to run on at this rate. 



Calais hammered harder and louder, the- 
more his sister's outbursts struck home to his 
heart. At length, losing all patience, he ex- 
claimed, " Mind your own business ! Lisette 
will take care of herself, I'll be bound." 

44 She is looking after the page, that's what 
she's about. Like loves like. What was 
stamped for a crown-piece will never be a penny. 
Such is ever the way, when one takes charge 
of other people's children." She looked askance 
at her brother, but, as he made no movement, 
she thought she might venture to proceed. 
44 When your wife brought a dead child into the 
world, you ought to have been resigned to the 
dispensation of God Almighty, and sent away 
that grand gentleman, who brought you tbe 
new-born puppet, as if it was an angel from 
heaven. 'Tis of no use to put an eagle's egg 
into a magpie's nest, as I have told you often 
enough. She cannot accustom herself to our 
low and humble circumstances. It runs in tbe 
blood. She must needs strive to get higher in 
the world." 

" Sister, I have often enough told you that I 
will not hear any more about that matter. I 
received her as my child ; and it afforded great 
comfort to my late wife, since God had not 
granted us children of our own. She died as 
her mother, and I have never repented of being 
her father. Lisette has brought the blessing of 
the Almighty upon my house. But for her, I 
should not have been relieved in the time of my 
distress, neither should I have had employ- 
ment from the court. So not another word on 
that subject ! I have told you often enough that 
it was not a grand gentleman, but a common 
man like myself. Her parents must be dead 
and gone, as we have heard nothing of them 
during all these years ; and now in the whole 
wide world there is not a creature besides our- 
selves for her to attach herself to. She must 
not know a syllable about the matter ; it would 
only destroy her peace of mind. And I swear 
to you most solemnly, that, if you say a word on 
the subject to Lisette or to any other living 
soul, there is an end to all friendship between 
us and for ever. You know what I have said. 
Let me see that you attend to it." 

So vehement were tbe blows with whicb 
Calais accompanied the concluding words, that 
Aunt Cordia durs£ not proceed. She stood in 
extreme awe oflfer brother's anger ; hut could 
not refrain frorn%oing as far as possible. 

Winkler, the vintner, called in as he passed, 
to beg " the master" to mend his broken shoe- 
buckle. Aunt Cordia looked as smiling as a 
new-coined shilling at 4t this kind and most 
agreeable visit." Winkler inquired after the 
health of mam sell, and the goldsmith returned 
the civility by asking after his " son-in-law.** 

Winkler, beginning to frown, said that his 
son complained bitterly of Mademoiselle Li- 
sette's being always so distant towards him ; in 
fact, nobody would suppose from her manner 
that they were affianced. This was extremely 
unpleasant to him as a father ; and, the conver- 
sation having for once turned upon the subject, 
he would just say that a young man like his 
son had no need to beg for a wife-^he could 
I get a hundred instead of one ; and that there 
I must be an end to such behavior, «»r he would 
\ uitetfcie. \\«a \\«& tVihftVj ^\x\^Wl LUette the 
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-preceding evening, in the royal gardens. Her 
eyes were turned the whole time to the gentle- 
men of quality, whereas she took no notice 
whatever of her bridegroom. If Calais was 
not master in his own house, and could not 
keep his daughter within the bounds of her 
duty, he was master in his ; and would show 
his love- sick boy that plenty of girls were to 
be found in Copenhagen with cheeks quite as 
smooth, and who knew how to value their good 
fortune. 

The goldsmith was of opinion that it was 
necessary to have patience, and the evil com- 
plained of would cure itself. Lisette, he said, 
was only rather shy ; she could not all at once 
show such fondness for her bridegroom as other 
girls did ; but she was not the less attached to 
him for all that. Aunt Cordia folded her hands 
with a most devout loek, and heaved one sigh 
after another ; while Winkler, whose tongue 
had been set a-going, began to talk big. 

The house-door bell rang, and Aunt Cordia 
left the room to answer it ; the wealthy citizen 
continuing to talk in his boastful way, while 
Calais became more and more humble, in the 
consciousness that his prosperity depended on 
his daily earnings, and that Liseite's future 
welfare was involved in the accomplishment of 
her union with young Winkler. They were in- 
terrupted by Aunt Cordia, who rushed breath- 
less into the room. 

" God have mercy upon us T That misfor- 
tunes never come alone, is an old and true say- 
ing. They are arriving one after another. God 
in heaven preserve us!" 

14 What is the matter, what is the matter t" 
cried Winkler, in alarm. 

44 What has happened to Lisette?" asked 
Calais. 

" Pooh, Lisette ! Who thinks about Lisette ! 
Something a great deal worse. But the fright 
has so seized my legs that I can scarcely speak," 
cried Aunt Cordia, throwing herself into a 
chair. 

" Out with it then, can't you V* said Calais 
angrily ; "you don't talk with your legs." 

After abundance of sighs and moans, Aunt 
Cordia at length recovered her speech. It was 
a servant of the court, who brought a message 
that Calais was to go immediately to the pal- 
ace. " He inquired if the man lived hero who 
has sent in some work to She palace; which 
betokens evil, I will lay my life on it, for he 
looked so surly, and said, * He must come in an 
hour precisely, and mention his name at the 
guard-house/ and that in such a voice that I 
was near fainting. So he pulled the door after 
him with a bang that sounded in the street like 
a clap of thunder ; a sure token of some great 
misfortune. Nobody is safe now — no, not for 
an hour." 

Calais breathed freely again. "Perhaps 
some alteration is to be made in the new hunt- 
ing plates," said he. " They were to be used 
for the first time to-day, with the falcons." 

" Ay, there it is !" cried his sister. " Did not 
I tell you that those beasts had no resemblance 
lo lions, but looked exactly like foxes, or apes ? 
Any child might see that. But it is a great 
crime to change anything in coats of arms, and 
no doubt you will be made to smart for it. 






It is not as it used to be in ty 
that scamp of a doctor becaim> 
hearing every day how people art> 
on a sudden, and dismissed from 'then * 

and made miserable. Oh dear ! oh dear . 
a creature but must quake and tremble when h*, 
is ordered to go to the great house. And you 
do not meet with one but has something bad to 
relate about the doings there. It was no longer 
back than last week, that there was — " 

" My cravat !" cried Calais, throwing down 
his tools, and pulling off his apron. "My 
braces ! Don't stand there preaching, but fetch 
my Sunday coat ! Where are my knee-buck- 
les 1 Excuse me, brother-in-law, for changing 
clothes before you ; I am obliged to make 
haste." | 

"Ay, God mend it! you may get buckles 
enough about your legs, but of a different kind," 
cried aunt, sobbing and weeping. " How did 
it fare with the bailiff's deputy • He was sent 
for, but never came back again. They flung 
him at once into a dungeon, without trial." 

" He had embezzled, the rogue, and so they 
used summary justice with him," replied Calais, 
continuing to dress himself. 

The vintner eyed him with mistrustful looks. 
" I should really imagine that there was some- 
thing bad at bottom," said be. "Ahem! to 
mention his name at the guard-house ! I should 
not like that at all." 

" You can't mean what you say, brother-in- 
law," observed Calais, staring with astonish- 
ment, and, holding a stocking in one hand. 
" Then let me tell you that any man who has 
a good conscience can go in and out of the pal- 
ace.* I cannot conceive how my sister gets 
such maggots into her head." 

"Yes, master, since you ask me, I really 
mean what I say. But you must know best 
what you have upon your conscience. You 
have always been so shy of eating cherries with 
the great, and now perhaps they will all at once 
fling the stones into your eyes. Your sister is 
right. One sees wonderful things now-a-days, 
and nobody is safe from short justice, as they 
call it." 

Calais shook his head, and hastened to finish 
his toilet. Mr. Winkler took up his hat, and 
seemed preparing to go. 

"Nay, dear brother-in-law, don't leave us in. 
this distress ! " cried Aunt Cordia. " I shall die 
with anxiety, if I am to stay here by myself. 
To a certainty, we shall never set eyes again 
on my brother. And God knows whether Li- 
sette is coming back ; she has been off and 
away this whole blessed day, and nobody knows 
whither. Wretched creature that I am ! Dear 
Mr. Winkler, pray do not leave me V 

" My good lady," said the vintner, with a su- 
percilious look, u as one makes one's bed, so 
one must lie. To confess the truth, I never 
liked the notion of this relationship ; but I could 
not exactly set my face against the wish of my 
only son. It would be quite as well to settle 
the matter at once, and so I must even tell yoa 
that a girl who is off and away, nobody knows 
whither, as you say, is not a fit partner for my 
son. And so there's an end to the song." 

Calais stared at the. ^v&v&&\ n*s^ ^vrAwcbn^, 
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f e«f ivc that it heels a little ? Indeed, neigh- 

fcr, it is a painful moment that you have chosen 

) Jay an additional load on the hack of a man 

who has already too much to hear ; for I will 

not deny that I am uneasy at my daughter's long 

absence from home." 

"These are hard times," said Mr. Winkler. 
•* Every one must take care of himself, and 
you should have recollected before, that the 
pitcher goes to the well till at last it comes 
back without handle. Farewell, Mr. Calais !" 

Winkler opened the door. Aunt Cordia 
threw the Sunday coat on the floor, and grasp- 
ed the arm of the vintner. "Forgive us, Mr. 
Winkler/' cried she sobbing, " forgive us ! 
Take compassion on poor unfortunate crea- 
tures !" 

Her brother thrust her sharply aside. *' Aunt !" 
•aid he angrily, " not a word ! My daughter is 
far too good to have occasion to beg for a hus- 
band. Let him go. The Almighty provides 
for the forsaken. Whoever has a good con- 
science may despise the threats of the Vorid. 
Give me my coat, sister, and don't terrify Li- 
aette, when she comes home, with your silly 
fancies !" 

Mr. Winkler was already in the street. Calais 
seized his hat, pressed his sister's hand, and de- 
parted ; when Aunt Cordia threw herself into 
the arm-chair, and gave full scope to her mel- 
ancholy reflections. 

How much needless sorrow do we make for 
ourselves in this world ! While we mortals are 
grieving and fretting, fortune is producing some 
favorable change. The bitter sorrows of the 
day in question were about to be converted into 
joy ; and when, a few hours later, the little fam- 
ily assembled round Aunt Cordia's coffee-table, 
to celebrate Lisette's elevation, it was with 
feelings of joy and gratitude to Providence, 
which disposes all things for the best. Calms 
was tranbported with the benignity and conde- 
scension of the queen. Aunt Cordia was 
proud of the good fortune of her brother's 
daughter. " How vexed the vintner at the cor- 
ner will be that he was so hasty !" said she tri- 
umphantly. "But he will soon be here again, 
depend upon it ; and I'll be bound there will he 
plenty of inquiries about what has happened to 
vs. And now we might make it a question 
whether we should take them into favor again 
or not. That we shall do of course, for we 
know what is for our good. Don't we, Li- 
sette ?" 

Lisette made no answer; but pressed her 
father's hand with a smile of affection, which 
was returned by old Calais. Aunt Cordia 
smiled too, and was satisfied. She knew not that 
while she was preparing coffee to celebrate the 
bappy conclusion of all ihrir sorrows and the 
solution of so many riddles, Lisetto had obtain- 
ed fiom her father a positive promise that he 
Would not lend himself to the renewal of a con- 
nection, which had been so unworthily broken 
•ff and made her so unhappy. The old gold- 
smith was so deeply moved at the confession 
•fthe sorrows which Lisette had hitherto lock 
ed in her bosom, that be promised all she de- 
sired, saying that " Fortune must have some- 
thing in store for her," and that "when God 
speaks, man ought to be silent." Lisette gtow- 
mlJike crimson at theae prophetic words, and 



cast down her eyes, while old Calais gazed at 
her with pride, nay. almost with veneration; 
for the queen herself had told him that Lisette 
should he her first famine dc chumitre. 

Lisette herself was inexpressibly happy. 
Her heart felt light; for she had repaid the 
debt owing by her, as she considered, for so 
many years to Soph us : and she had a presen- 
timent, though she durst not confess it to her- 
self, that this day had thrown down great part 
of the barriers which separated her from him, 
and brought them nearer together. It was the 
happiest day of her life. And, with a heart full 
of illusions, she entered her new abode, in the 
palace of the sovereign. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Thk prediction of Countess Reiffensiein was 
filfilled — Mademoiselle Helmstorff died afters 
short confinement to her bed ; and Elisabeth, 
who tendered her in her last moments, lament- 
ed her loss with all the affection of a sister. 
The mansion of her aunt became deserted in 
consequence of this visitation. For people in 
high life shun the house of mourning : and in 
this case it was not mere external form that 
was to be observed ; ail being painfully affected 
by a loss which must long leave a gap that 
would incessantly remind them of the departure 
of one whose worth was not fully appreciated 
till her decease. But as everything within 
those walls was replete with dignity, its mourn- 
ing consisted in tranquil resignation. It was a 
heartielt grief, but not weakly indulged to such 
excess as 10 suspend the activity of daily life. 

The colonel, nevertheless, felt himself cramp- 
ed ; and during this period rarely entered Ma- 
dame HclmstorfTs apartments. Eichfeldt did 
not return after the visits of condolence were 
over ; while Sophus, on the contrary,* became 
more constant than ever in his attention's ; and 
the magic circle which sympathy in affliction 
always draws around us, exercised its influence 
on his mind. He soon became indispensable, 
as the vivifying principle of the domestic party, 
winch was joined likewise by Count Rosen. 
The evenings which they thus passed in con- 
versation and reading — for the count was an 
excellent and willing reader — had a peculiar 
charm, which none can comprehend but those 
who have felt it, and of which no description 
can convey an idea to the uninitiated. 

Madame Helmstorff would rather have re- 
turned to Schmoll ; hut, in the first place, she 
was afraid that the colonel would not permit 
Elisaheih to accompany her; and, in the next, 
the queen would not like to lose the society of 
Demoiselle Rheinherg, to whom she became 
more and more attached. Incomprehensible as 
it appeared to the understanding of the colonel, 
her majesty continued to show the greatest at- 
tention to " this mamsell," and sent her car- 
riage to fetch her every day. These marks of 
royal favor obtained for her civil treatment on 
the part of the colonel, which, but tor them, bis 
daughter's " Franchise" would assuredly not 
have received ; for, in those days, tutors and 
governesses to the children of high families 
were xegurded as on a level with menial ser- 
lanta. ¥axtuV* \& itneul u* wrc estate of 
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appreciating according to their merit those who 
devote themselves to that honorable but ardu- 
ous vocation ; and such except ions are rare as 
that of the wealthy owner of a large estate, 
who a few years ago. describing the prodigious 
quantity of fruit which his garden had produced 
in the preceding season, exclaimed with amus- 
ing naieete, "We had literally such an abund- 
ance .that even the tutor was allowed to eat as 
much as he pleased !" 

44 1 cannot conceive what attraction her ma- 
jesty can find in that grim visage/' said the 
colonel. 

M (Test une affaire de gout" said Seifensee, 
" and there is ho disputing about that, you know. 
— There was once a duke of Bourbon, who had 
a collection of apes which cost him a great deal 
of money ; and when some one expressed sur- 
prise that he should spend so much on such ugly 
and disagreeable creatures, he replied * Je Us 
aime, mat.' Every one to his taste." 

Count Prinzenstein had set out for Stockholm 
without proposing for Elisabeth. The colonel 
was therefore obliged to devise some other plan ; 
for the Countess Tannenberg showed no signs 
of dying, and the count was not to be drawn 
across the colonel's threshold, since the unlucky 
entertainment which he gave on occasion of 
his daughter's return home. Countess Reiffen- 
stein, who watched Sophus with jealous eyes, had 
extended her spite against one whom she hated, 
to the innocent Elisabeth : perceiving but too 
plainly that it was not Madame von Geldern 
but the colonel's daughter to whom he was at- 
tached. She hated the former none the less 
heartily ; for it was she who had held her up to 
ridicule, and this affront had not yet been re- 
venged. 

The countess was so friendly towards Colo- 
nel Held, that he had not the least doubt that a 
new attack on a fitting occasion would put the 
fortress of Reiffenstein and all its treasures 
into his hands. The interest taken by the count- 
ess in the disposal of Elisabeth furnished an ad- 
ditional proof of the correctness of this -notion : 
it was quite natural that the countess should 
not wish to have a grown-up step-daughter in 
the house ; but when once she was got rid of, 
the large revenues of the Reiffenstein estate 
would devolve to the victorious Held. 

The colonel considered the countess as so 
much a party in the affair, that he took no of- 
fence even at the ignoble views which she 
opened to him when she proposed Eichfeldt, in 
spite of his dubious birth ; because his uncle, 
now promoted to be a general, would probably 
adopt him, and was rich enough to buy a whole 
barony for him ; or young Baron Blech, who 
would some day come into possession of so 
large a fortune that he would be able to pur- 
chase some ancient title. The countess even 
contrived to procure admission for the latter to 
Aunt Ilelmstorirs, where he played a sorry 
part, and annoyed Elisabeth more than Eich- 
fcldt. by his vulgar forwardness and unwelcome 
attentions. 

Against Soph us. on the other hand, the count- 
ess strove to prepossess the colonel as much as 
possible ; giving him to understand that he was 
the only person to whom they had to attribute 
thf.ir common misfortune. The colonel kissed 
her hand with a tender look, and was thence- 



forward a decided enemy to hie " eherfils Esope." 
But be could not venture to forbid him the house, 
as she proposed : for Soph us was gentleman of 
the chamber to the queen and favorably re- 
garded by her majesty. " If, however," said 
he, " any way can be found to bring him into 
disgrace with the queen, e'est une autre affaire." 

" Ah, bah! la Reiner exclaimed the countess, 
with a look of contempt, and shrugging her 
shoulders ; " whoever means to follow my col- 
ors must not immediately join those of my 
enemy. II faut se decider, my dear colonel. AS 
those about the queen are my personal enemies. 
I offer them, en echangc, another queen, who is 
not unsteady and capricious in her favor. Tie 
queen dowager always speaks of you with 
particular respect ; why, then, not join a court 
with which you harmonize 1 For it is impossible 
that this clique, displaying such a disregard fb£ 
etiquette as it does, can he agreeable to a man 
of so much real polish. Let me have the merit 
of winning a combatant for the good cause 
against that increasing esprit bourgeois which 
aims at nothing less than trampling under foot 
all those of ancient family. You will wear my 
color, sir knight," she added with a smile, 
44 and break a lanee for me, will you not !'• 

44 And for the delicious reward of the battle !" 
exclaimed the colonel, wkh a voice sweet as 
honey ; for he had concentrated all his powers 
of persuasion into a mingle look. 

The countess cast down her eyes. The 
colonel admired the sensitive modesty which 
so well became her. Again raising her eyes, 
and extending her hand to him, she said. 44 you 
shall not have to accuse me of ingratitude." 

" Oh, my char mantel You transport me a. la 
fUieP cried the colonel, pressing her rosy 
hand to his lips — (the countess, he it observed, 
wore rose-colored gloves.) "Je suis perdu! 
You have enchanted me ; do with me what you 
please." 

This conversation took place in the embra- 
sure of a window in the great hall at Chrjs- 
tiansburg, one evening when the king was hold- 
ing a court there. Seifensee had been king 
watching his cousin Held, who this time seemed 
to have come away conqueror from the conflict 
with the blind god. He approached the inter- 
locutors with the step which had become habit- 
ual to him : so that he rarely went straight up 
to an object, but in a zigzag, as if sailing against 
the wind. The countess remarked his approach. 
Hastily withdrawing her hand, with a gentle 
pressure, she said in a whisper while turning 
to leave the colonel, " then let us say not only 
4 Ah, bah, la Rcine /" but also * A has la Heine t M 

The colonel turned in a contrary direction at 
these*words, which all at once proved to him 
that the countess had not spoken merely in a 
figurative style, when she exclaimed, ,4 Diem 
preserve Madame /" with such comic terror, that 
Seifensee, into whose arms he was thrown by 
this abrupt turn, burst into a loud laugh. " She 
is enchanting," said he, •• is she not, cousin! 
But you make a face, mon cher % as if she had 
ahowii you a Medusa's head instead of the 
Reiffenstein graces. Indeed, there is no un- 
mixed happiness in this world ! Courage, no* 
ami ! Show yourself worthy of your fore atfu»<*A 
Was iViwA ^owc %fc««Nw*^>6» % Vfc>fi*feV&«fc«** 4 * 
\ aa/s, stow * TB«sOMJW«ssi fen^aiQ^ -wak. "ssah! 
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himself master of a treasure ? I think I have 
heard something of the sort. You have a 
dragon's head in your arms, have you not ? I 
was always fond of heraldry ; which is a science 
now too much neglected. People scarcely 
know in these days what their coats of arms 
denote. I once asked a Mr. von Gruntenheim 
the reason why he had three boars' heads in his 
arms, as there were but two brothers of them. 
He said that there had been three, but one was 
dead. Correct as this reason might be in point 
of natural history, it was not very heraldic. 
But the Gruntenheim family undeniably belongs 
more appropriately to natural history than to 
heraldry." 

The colonel strove to get away from this 
lecture as speedily as possible. The queen, 
after holding a long conversation with old Count 
St. Germain, was passing at the moment, and 
the colonel made a very low obeisance, as if to 
efface the disagreeable impression which the 
* audacious words of the countess had made upon 
the tender swain. The queen saluted him with 
her usual benignant smile; the colonel, fired 
with enthusiasm, loudly exclaimed, "Ah ! commc 
sa majesti est divine ! Commc clle est — commc 
ellf est — gracieuse la Reine /" 

Count St. Germain imagined that these en- 
thusiastic exclamations applied to himself. He 
only half understood them ; but, compressing 
his eyes devoutly, he replied with a solemn 
smile, " Out, Monsieur, her majesty was very 
gracieus*!" The count had occasion to smile ; 
for he had that day received the order of the 
elephant ; and was the only one on whom that 
distinction had been conferred since Struensee 
became prime minister. 

He had recently returned to Copenhagen 
from abroad, where he lived in peace and com- 
fort on the large pension granted to him on 
leaving the Danish service ; having been Grand- 
mattre de PArtilleric, and afterwards minister at 
war. Struensee recalled him, calculating that 
he would rather resign part of his pension than 
undertake the journey. But he was mistaken. 
The count came ; and Struensee, equally un- 
willing to give him an appointment, and to add 
this bold and vigorous veteran to the number of 
his enemies, heaped flatteries and promises 
upon the unwelcome guest. 

St. Germain was a knight of the order of the 
elephant, the principal order of Denmark, which 
was prized there as the order of the Holy Ghost 
in France. On this account, a contemporary 
French writer remarked in his memoirs, " Le 
Saint Esprit de Danemarc c'cst un Elephant." 
The queen, as it has been observed, had con- 
versed with him unusually long; and among 
the happy persons present on the occasion, 
Count St. Germain and Colonel Held were no 
doubt at that moment the happiest. 



i CHAPTER XVII. 

Though Seeland has no want of royal pal- 
aces, for there are still ten around the cap- 
ital, and none of them farther distant than 
thirty miles, I have always regretted that the 
Pflaoe of Hirschholm should have disappear- 
ed from the face of the earth. Charlotten 
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lund, Sorgenfrei (Sans Souci), the Hermi- 
tage, Roeskilde, Fried richsburg, Friedenborf, 
Kronenburg, Marienlust, and Jagerspreis, re- 
present each of them a different period and 
different style of architecture. But not one of 
them represents the time of Louis XIV. ; that 
peculiar epoch when human vanity bad reached 
its zenith ; an epoch still so near us, which yet 
appears so incomprehensible. The Gallo-Ba- 
tavian style of that age Hirschholm represent- 
ed ; and for this reason it was called the Da- 
nish Versailles. 

I lament Hirschholm as one laments a man 
snatched away by a sudden death in the vigor 
of his age. The magnificent edifice stood in 
all its glory, mirroring its aristocratic beauty 
in the clear waters of a small lake. It was 
not the destructive tooth of time that preyed 
upon its foundations ; it was not demolished 
by the hands of enemies ; it was not consumed 
by fire, like the vast palace of Christ iansburg. 
No ! Hirschholm fell, as the flourishing tree 
which is the pride of the forest falls by the 
heavy strokes of the axe. Hammers separated 
stone from stone ; and the grandeur and mag- 
nificence which it had taken many years to 
create, were destroyed with barbarous haste. 

The winds of heaven now sweep the green 
level where the proud Hirschholm once stood; 
a sm all church having been erected in the soli- 
tude. Forsaken and forlorn, it has no ceme- 
tery, or steeple ; but it seems to shrink into it- 
self, and feel uncomfortable on the spot. But 
from the bottom of the lake yet moan the bro- 
ken willows ; and shattered capitals may still 
be seen shimmering through the green water, 
which aquatic plants are gradually covering. 
Pause, wanderer! There lies a palace, the 
white church standing like a monument over 
the grave of human vanity, an emblem betoken- 
ing that human grandeur shall pass away, but 
that what is from above shall last for ever and 
ever. 

Hirschholm, with its splendid apartments, 
its straight alleys, and its lofty terraces, was a 
favorite theme with the old chamberlain. He 
described it to me inside and outside with such 
minuteness, that sometimes I fancy I hive 
lived at Hirschholm and ranged through its 
magnificent saloons, with the furniture and 
etiquette of which I am perfectly familiar. It 
was to him of very little interest that in an- 
cient times a convent of monks occupied the 
site ; and that it was subsequently a strong 
castle, which Count Christopher of Oldenburg 
besieged, and which was gallantly defended by 
its lord, Peter Godsche, who did not surrender 
till the walls were battered down ; or that the 
castle afterwards belonged to Corfits Ulfeld, 
who used to stroll, in the shady alleys of the 
garden with his firm and faithful wife ; and 
there perhaps conceived those great plans, the 
miscarriage of which rendered him a traitor 
and Hirschholm an escheat to the crown. 

All this was held by the chamberlain to be 
worthy of attention only because it was in this 
manner that the castle became the property of 
the sovereign. Nor was it till the time whea 
Sophia Magdalena demolished the old castle, 
and erected a new palace in the middle of the 
\ake, ou tf&wj Wkw&wmJa of oites driven into 
the ground* fou&&& vjvOa. \&w&&. \*rovu$& taB. 
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■a great distance, that the chamberlain's inter- 
est in this palace commenced. But he was 
inexhaustible in his description of the magnifi- 
cence lavished there to gratify the vanity of a 
few short years. He had counted with an ex- 
actness which must have clashed with his de- 
votions, the two ranges of pillars, the lower 
Roman and upper Corinthian, with their gilt 
capitals, supporting the beautiful cupola of the 
royal chapel, the sculpture of which was con- 
sidered a masterpiece. To this place Krock, 
the celebrated painter, had contributed his last 
and best works. And then the audience-cham- 
ber ! the chamberlain descanted on it with en- 
thusiasm. All the borders of the doors and 
panels were cased with solid silver ; the locks, 
bolts, and hinges were of silver ; the walla 
"were inlaid with ebony, mother of pearl, and 
silver -, cut crystals and colored stones set in- 
silver glistened everywhere; the frames of 
the looking-glasses were of silver ; the con- 
soles, girandoles, and chandeliers were of the 
same metal. lit truth, this fairy palace seem- 
.-ed to have been built in the silver age ; and 
•our descendants will regard it as fabulous. 

On a fine, clear, summer day, the sun poured 
from the serene heavens a flood of brilliant 
light upon this splendid palace, where the court 
was then residing. A large iron gate, standing 
open between high stone pillars, formed the 
entrance to a wide alley laid out upon a dyke, 
leading across the lake to the palace, which 
was connected with the land by this avenue 
•only, and occupied the whole of the square 
holm, or island, in the centre of the lake. 
Above two low ranges of buildings rose a broad 
Italian wing, with flat roof, in the form of a 
balcony ; and in the middle of it a prodigious 
gate- tower, terminating at top in a pyramid, 
supported by four lions couchant, and sur- 
mounted by a royal crown. Through this gate- 
way was to be seen a spacious quadrangular 
court, in which a fountain adorned with marble 
figures threw up its jets. Two large pavilions, 
at the two extremities of the balcony wing, 
connected this with the side wings and inner 
main wing ; while two bridges, one on either 
side of the palace, communicated with the gar- 
dens and stables. The main wing had win- 
dows towards the palace-yard, as well as to- 
wards the south side of the garden beyond the 
lake, which was there nery wide, and separated 
the palace from the gardens. Two narrow 
gravel- walks, at the foot of the broad flight of 
stone steps, ran along the walls of the palace. 

The whole extensive edifice lay as if inani- 
mate under the relaxing influence of the noon- 
tide sun. The busy scene was suspended ; the 
smart serving-men imitated their masters ; and 
all reposed during the heat of the day, in order 
to prepare themselves for dinner. It was in 
the basement only that life and bustle prevail- 
ed. Cooks, with snow-white aprons, and caps 
upon their heads, ran to and fro in the kitch- 
ens, opposite to the great wood-stack; and, 
'during those hours, the master of this busy de- 
partment of the household reigned without a 
rival. 

With light step, as if fearful of awaking the 
slumbering palace reposing upon the sluggish 
waters, which scarcely broke in faint ripples 



dress stealthily descended the marble flight of 
steps, and slipped round the corner of the build- 
ing, where a colonade, which ran along the side 
wing, received her into its shade. There she 
paused for a moment ; looked cautiously round, 
humming a few lines of a song, and, hastily 
crossing the bridge leading to the gardens, she 
hurried through the long stiff alleys of clipped 
trees and bushes, without taking the least no- 
tice of the many statues and ornaments por- 
traying dead and living objects. With rapid 
steps, she glided past the grottos, cascades, 
pavilions, and even the floating summer-house, 
the most recent invention of French landscape- 
gardening ; nor was it till she approached the 
little grove where the trees grew less regular- 
ly, and there was at least a rising ground 
which had some resemblance to a hill, that she 
slackened her pace, and cast a look of satisfac- 
tion upon the surrounding objects, which had 
an air of Nature. Here, where the shears had 
been less mercilessly plied, she seemed to. 
breathe more freely. She had a book in her 
hand. Was it her intention to seize the op- 
portunity for passing, in unmolested reading, 
an hour of which none of the other inmates of 
the palace seemed desirous to avail them- 
selves ; or was it merely to give a coloring to 
her solitary walk 1 Intrigues were so common 
in those days, that every action, however sim- 
ple, was liable to a double construction. 

A few moments afterwards, a young gentle- 
man put his head out of an open window of the 
side wing, cast a rapid glance at the windows of 
the palace, listened attentively, then, stepping 
lightly out of the window, let himself down the 
wall, and soon disappeared in the walks of the 
garden. 

A few minutes of unbroken stillness again 
elapsed. But it seemed as if on this day all 
the inhabitants of the palace were disposed to 
sacrifice the siesta to a walk. Another figure, 
in a light white dress, descended the steps, with 
foot so noiseless that it might have passed un- 
noticed by an Argus. She too slipped into the 
colonnade, stopped a moment, opened a little 
note and rapidly ran through it. Written in a 
slight unsteady hand, it contained the following 
words ; " I wish to speak with you ; pray meet 
me at the Northern House. For God's sake, 
come soon !" She then sought for a pebble, 
enclosed it in the note, looked cautiously round, 
and was about to throw it in at the window, but, 
dropping her hand, stood for a few moments as 
if undecided, and made a few irresolute steps 
forward and backward. Suddenly conquering 
her scruples, she flung the letter in at the win- 
dow, and, after she bad heard the stone fall, 
hastened with crimsoned cheeks over the 
bridge, without looking back ; apparently soli- 
citous to get away from the spot where she had 
done an act so extremely discordant with her no- 
tions of feminine delicacy. With hurried steps, t 
she took the nearest way to the Northern House, 
the least frequented part of the gardens, where 
a plantation of young pines served to screen a 
small building of unhewn trunks of trees, which 
stood in this sequestered spot, embosomed 
among tall old firs. The tolerably steep slope 
of a hill, the narrow wuvduv^ ^t&.V\^ "^k^ ^s* 
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character. It was built according to an inscrip- 
tion on the wall, in *• everlasting memory" of a 
journey 'to Norway "happily performed" by 
Christian VI.. and Sophia Magdalena. 

She approached it breathless, threw herself 
upon a scat of birch branches, in life shade of 
the fir-trees, folded her hands upon her lap, and 
continued in an attitude which was more ex- 
pressive of expectancy than meditation. 

The lady in the silk dress was meanwhile 
pacing the walks of the grove. A light veil 
covered her head ; and she held the book under 
her arm, both her hands being engaged. Her 
parasol, rendered useless by the thick branches 
of the trees, rested upon her shoulder, as she 
walked slowly, holding in one hand a while 
flower with many pointed petals, which she 
was pulling off one after another, with a caution 
which showed that it was no thoughtless act ; 
while her lips, moving regularly, accompanied 
the separation of each petal with a monotonous 
formula. 

So engrossed was she in this collateral branch 
of botanical study, that she cast not a glance at 
the palace; which might be seen at the ex- 
tremity of a narrow vista through the grove. 
Neither did she observe an elderly gentleman, 
who stopped at the extremity of the vista, and 
strove with his lorgnette to ascertain who the 
fair pedestrian might he; but continued to 
saunter along through the sequestered windiug 
walks. Slight traces of the rent petals marked 
the way she had taken ; and she continue^ to 
prolong this scarcely perceptible clue, plucking 
every moment a fresh petal fiom the stalk, and 
dropping it to llutter to the ground in the soft 
summer breeze, while repeating to herself the 
magic formula, which is too well known to need 
repeating ; "He loves me!...." 

14 From his heart and soul !" said a low voice 
at ber side, and a hand snapped the flower, 
stript nearly bare from the stalk. '* He loves 
you from his heart and soul — that was the last 
leaf." 

44 Good heavens. Sophns, how you frighten 
me ! . If any one were to see you ! For God's 
sake, leave me — you make me miserable !" ex- 
claimed the lady, with glowing cheeks. 

** A fine reception truly !*' said Sophus smil- 
ing. "After I have been on the watch the 
whole day merely to catch a glimmer of your 
dress ! Who is to see me 1 There is not a 
creature here. The whole garden is a^ desert- 
ed as if it were a primitive forest." 

•♦Some one might come,**' said the lady in 
alarm, casting around a searching glance. 

44 It is far too unfashionable to walk at this 
time of the day. I cannot imagine who would 
be hold enough to venture abroad at an hour so 
injurious to the complexion. How fortunate, 
Elisabeth, that you care so little about fashion !" 

44 Here it is so cool and delightful, and so 
much pleasanter than in the- sultry rooms." said 
Elisabeth, gradually overcoming her trepidation. 
44 One can get a breath of air under these fine 
trees." 

44 How I have longed all day to see you !" 

said Sophus, gazing fondly at her. 44 1 cannot 

tell you bow thankful lam to the queen fortak- 

ing it into Ucr bead to invite you and your aunt 

and Demoisille K/ieinberg to this place* lor vVie 



good Genius of oar love. All her royal power 
could not render me a greater service. Wats 
.1 compare this happy time with that which pre- 
ceded it when we scarcely ever saw each 
other. . ." 

44 Because of late you scarcely ever calkd 
upon us," -said Elisabeth smiling. 

44 How durst 1 ! My every step to your aunt's 
door was watched ; and every word I uttered 
caught up. I know not who could have served 
me such an ill turn with your father ; hut tan 
I know, that he. who was once so kind to me, 
and frequently called me his son. can now 
scarcely endure the sight of me. Whenever I 
visited your aunt, there lie was instantly, as if 
he had been apprized of my coming ? Your 
aunt herself was very different towards mo m 
the presence of your father — she, who always 
used to be mild and so friendly." 

44 Ah, Sophus," replied Elisabeth, " there is 
some malignant demon striving to force itself 
between us, of which I am the more afraid be- 
cause it is invisible. I feel its effects, but can- 
not see it. People form plans for my future hfe 
which are quite contrary to my wishes ; and 
flatter my father to induce him to join in them." 

44 If they form a hundred plans," cried Sophus, 
44 1 will find means to thwart them all ! — " 

44 My father is passionate, but has a good 
heart," said Elisabeth, casting her eyes on the 
ground. 44 We must hope everything from time. 
I rely upon the support of my aunt — but dread 
the moment when I must' confess to her, wbo 
has always treated so affectionately and to 
whom J owe undivided confidence, that I have 
done as I liked, without acknowledging it to 
her. This secret has tormented me for this 
month past. She often looks at me, as if she 
woflld ask me whether I have not something 
to tell her — but I never can find the right words 
for it. Dear Sophus, if Providence dues not 
watch over us, how is this to end V 

44 It will watch over us. Good luck is on 
my side, and I shall get the better of yonr 
father's anger. When things look most threat- 
ening, they often turn out' most propitious. 
The happiest moment of my life was preceded 
but' a minute before by the most wretched. 
Ought I not therefore to depend a little on mf 
good luck !" 

A flush tinged the cheek of Elisabeth as she 
gazed upon him. * 

44 Yes, the happiest!" proceeded Sopbn. 
44 And who could have conceived it only a mo- 
ment before T When your father flung out of 
the room and slammed the door after bim ia 
his passion, because you would not answer in 
the way he wished the stupid letter of y*UB( 
liaron Blech — he took no notice of me. who 
had just entered, and interrupted this distress- 
ing conversation, without having any suspicion 
of the subject of it. He scarcely saw me. 
That was my good fortune. When he bangrd 
the door with such violence that the boh of 
the lock overshot itself and we were shut «p 
together, and the locksmith had to he fetched 
before we could be released from our confine- 
ment, you wept and were so distressed !** 

44 And you comforted me and wished to know 
the cause of the tears which I could not re- 
Yitett; -aw\ every word you uttered was a balm 
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•* Yes, then it was clear to me that 1 had 
been <>o the point of losing the happiness of my 
life! Then I placed in your hand my heart 
and my future existence ! Then I could read 
in your eyes that you did not hate me." 

44 Would to God, Sophus, that you may never 
repent it!" ejaculated Elisabeth, folding her 
hands as if in prayer. 

The lovers had approached the Northern 
House from the contrary side. The lady in 
white, who had seated herself expectantly on 
the tench, heard the coming footsteps. She rose, 
as if to go and meet the person for whom she 
had been waiting, laying her hand on her breast 
and looking intently through the trees. At this 
moment it was that Elisabeth had uttered the 
last words in a louder tone than before : and 
the stranger would have retired in alarm when 
the voice of Sophus also reached her ear. * 

44 Hush ! what was that !" cried Elisabeth 
with a start. " It sounded to me like a person 
sighing." 

** Nothing hut the wind in the tops of the 
trees, sighing over your extreme timidity." 

" Ah, Sophus, let us go ! Let us part — I 
dare not slay any longer ! — " 

" Slop, my Elisabeth ; let me first fasten this 
ribbon round your arm. This is your name- 
day, which perhaps you do not even know. I 
rather like the Catholic custom of making pres- 
ents which have been consecrated by the saint 
whose name the receiver bears. Sancta Elisa- 
beth, ora pro nobis ! — When your eye falls upon 
this ruby, Elisabeth, our souls will meet." 

Soph us took from his pocket a small gold 
chain with a ruby clasp, and would have fasten- 
ed it about her arm. 

44 No," said Elisabeth. " invisible ties are the 
strongest, and I need uo visible ones. Keep 
your present, my dear Sophus ; I dare not ac- 
cept it. I have not the courage to wear it se- 
cretly ; and, were any one to see it, I should 
be distressed beyond measure. Let me not 
have to blush for anything besides this long in- 
terview. I know that you love me, and nothing 
can attach this happy certainty more firmly to 
my heart." 

44 It is childish, I must confess, to wish to 
force a present upon you," said Sophus. 4 * But 
such is the disposition of our sex. Away then 
with this memento of my puerile vanity ! I will 
hang this unlucky chain on a bough, that one 
of the bedchamber- women may find the bauble, 
and be thankful for the godsend, and then her 
blessing will be a present for you on your name- 
day. Yes, Elisabeth, you are right ! The love 
I bear you is a bond which binds more firmly 
than chains." 

Sophus accordingly hung the chain upon a 
branch. The lady in white withdrew hastily 
from her involuntary place of concealment. 
The rustling of her dress, faint as it was, did 
not escape the timid Elisabeth She started, 
and cast a scrutinizing look around. Sophus 
had not remarked anything. 

44 Another sigh !" said she — " 'lis a bad omen, 
I fear." 

44 Your timidity makes you superstitious." 
said Sophus smiling. " It is only the wind." 

The lady in white, when retiring, supported 
l:t rsi'lf against the wall of the Northern House 



in so doing dropped her handkerchief, which the 
light summer breeze carried along the ground 
and rolled to the feet of the lovers. 

44 For heaven's sake," exclaimed Elisabeth, 
44 do not follow me !" And away she bounded, 
like a doe through the bushes. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Wi have seen bow abruptly Elisabeth quit- 
ted Sophus, after an interview most satisfactory 
to both parties in the gardens of Hirschholm. 
He followed her mechanically for a few paces,. 
but stood still when he saw that she had reached 
the extremity of the grove without meeting any 
one, and that she had slackened her pace. 
When he turned about, whom should he spy 
slowly emerging from behind the summer-house 
but Lisette. She stooped down, as she passed, 
and picked up the handkerchief. Sophus felt a 
certain relief when he recognized his little 
friend. Lisette did not look up. Though she 
had come expressly to speak with him, she 
would now have passed him, had he not stopped 
her, saying, " What an extraordinary meeting, 
Lisette ! I verily believe you make a point of 
keeping out of my way. I have not spoken tea 
words with you for a whole year. You under- 
stand the art of living like a hermit in the midst 
of a palace. All the gentlemen agree in saying 
that one must be lucky to obtain a sight of the 
handsome Lisette ! How fortunate J otight to 
think myself that my star led me 'to this se- 
cluded spot !" 

Lisette made no answer. 

44 Why are you so shy, Lisette 1" resumed 
Sophus. 44 As soon as you are released from 
your attendance on the queen, you shut your- 
self up in your room, and never leave it till her 
majesty wants you again. One would think 
you had made a vow not to speak to a creature 
inferior in rank to the queen. It is not right 
to be so high-minded. You were not so for- 
merly, when I used to come to your lather's, 
though Aunt Cord i a often and often declared 
that you behaved proudly to her. But your 
aunt was always wrong." 

The contrast between his jocose expressions, 
and Lisette's grave and indeed sorrowful coun- 
tenance, did not strike him till she raised her 
eyes and fixed on him a reproachful look. 
tophus yielded involuntarily to the infection of 
her seriousness. " I beg pardon, Lisette," said 
he. "I did not perceive that you are not in a 
joking humour. You are quite pale, I see, and 
thin. Are you unwell ? Or do you dislike your 
situation 1" 

Still Lisette returned no answer, but her eyes 
filled with tears. 44 You always seemed fond of 
the queen : so I thought you could not help feel- 
ing happy to he with her." 

'* The queen is an angel !" said Lisette, in a 
subdued tone. 

14 You are ill. then, Lisette. You must speak 
to the doctor, and take something — promise me 
that you will. It would grieve us all, I assure 
you, if you were laid up, and me in particular, 
who have known you so long — almost GrajE&ipNB. 
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•Lisette, in a voice to which she strove in vain 
to give a sarcastic tone. 

Sophus not remarking her real drift, replied, 
"Yes, indeed, I should be extremely sorry. 
I have a great deal too much friendship for 
you, Lisette, to be indifferent on such an occa- 
sion." 

11 So I should imagine," said Lisette ; and 
this time she was more successful. 

••How strange you are, Lisette ! I scarcely 
know you again, you are so allured." 

" And I did not know you again," said Li- 
sette with vehemence ; " but I know you now." 

" I cannot make out what you mean, Li- 
sette." 

•* Your friend ship... your hypocritical words"... 
said Lisette, stammering. 

" Indeed, Lisette, 1 do not understand you. 
How changed you are !" 

"And you? — and you!" rejoined Lisette, 
hastily and angrily withdrawing her hand, 
which be had taken. 

" I am, indeed, your sincere friend, and so I 
have always been. I have felt a kindness for 
you ever since I first saw you, and in that you 
will find no change. Be rational, Lisette ! 
You are ill, and therefore cross. You must 
really have advice. Poor Lisette, how unhappy 
\you look !" 

" Gentlemen of quality think that they can 
say just what they please to a poor girl, that it 
is of no consequence whatever," said Lisette, 
with^a tremulous voice ; and the tears long re- 
pressed at length burst forth. Lisette buried 
her face in her handkerchief. 

" I am very sorry if I have offended you, 
Lisette ; I had no intention to do so." Lisette 
turned from him, as if to go. «• Make it up, 
Lisette ; do not let us part at variance. Come !" 
continued he, and taking the chain from the 
branch, he passed it round one hand, which he 
had gently removed from her eyes, " let me 
fasten this token of reconciliation about your 
arm. It will remind you of a friend, who al- 
ways meant honorably towards you." 

Lisette suddenly raised her tearful eyes from 
the handkerchief; her face, which had just been 
so pale, glowing like scarlet. She drew herself 
up, and seemed at that moment to have grown 
considerably taller. 

" No, no," cried she. " It is true I am but a 
bedchamber- woman, Mr. von Norden, but still 1 
am not thankful for the godsend, when this 
gewgaw is offered to me. Keep your chain. 
There, take and hang it up for a greater simple- 
ton than — the poor despised Lisette." 

She handed him back the chain ; and Sophus 
stood as if petrified, when he heard his own 
words repeated. He moved not a hand to re- 
lieve Lisette from the obnoxious chain ; and the 
effort having nearly exhausted her strength, she 
buret into an agony of tears. Sophus made no 
reply. That moment had betrayed to him the 
■real state of Lisctte's heart. It was n respect- 
ful silence in which the gentleman of the court 
stood at that moment before the weeping bed- 
chamber-woman. 

Lisette first broke this silence. She wiped 
her eyes with an air of resignation, and said, 
without looking Sophus in the face, »• I thought 
you were in your room ; and threw a note in at 
your window, requesting you to come hither. 



I had something to say that I — that is I thought 
— would not admit of delay. But for that reason 
I should not have come hither, I assure yon." 

" Then tell me what it is, Lisette," said 
Sophus, when Lisette ceased speaking. "If 
it is in my power, what you desire shall be 
done." 

" It does not concern myself, or I should cer- 
tainly not have spoken to you upon the subject," 
said Lisette, with natural tact and frankness. 
" It relates to the queen. Perhaps it is indis- 
creet of roe to mention it : but I felt as if I 
could not rest till I had spoken about it to some- 
body, who is as fond of the queen as I am. Bit 
here, in this great palace, I am absolutely atone. 
There is not a creature I have confidence in. 
So I thought that, as I had talked with yon so 
often in old times, I would come hither." 

" What is it that lies so heavy upon joar 
heart, Lisette ? Tell me, and if sincere friend- 
ship is capable of furnishing you with good ad- 
vice, you shall have it." 

" No," said Lisette, " you do not understand 
me. You had better read this letter ; then yon 
will know what I mean." 

She drew a letter from her pocket and handed 
it to him. While Sophus was reading it, she 
fixed her eyes steadfastly upon him, as though 
she were following the lines* by the expressioi 
of his countenance. It was from Calais ; 
written in the old artisan's hearty style aid 
faulty diction, and somewhat prolix. 

My dear child, 

It is a great convenience, the establishment of 
the post which goes every day between Copen- 
hagen and Hirschholm, and carries passengers, 
parcels, and letters. And as the charge is not 
unreasonable, your dear aunt and I will some 
day come to you for a few hours, so as to be 
back in the evening by the same conveyance; 
for we long very much to see you. We can sit 
under cover in case of rain or bad weather. 

But now I write to you, to let you know thit 
we are both well and hearty, and should rejoice 
to hear that you are so too, my dear girl. Your 
dear aunt scolds at times and grumbles because 
she finds herself so lonely ; but, if our rooms 
arc lonely, she must get used to it, since it is 
for your great advantage that they are so. Oi 
the other hand, though there is no change ia 
Copenhagen itself, yet everything there is alter- 
ed, and everybody grumbling. There is some 
mystery behind all this ; it is easy enough to 
perceive that, but not so easy to rind out what. 
There is some one that excites this dissatisfac- 
tion with all the proceedings of the government, 
and even with many that arc likely to prove 
beneficial to the people. 

And it is not long since I was at a wine-cellar 
in the next street, for I never go to Winkler'i 
now, after what has passed between us, as my 
dear daughter will easily imagine. And a roll 
was there, who is footman to one of the ladies 
of the queen dowager at Friedenshurg, namely 
the lady, who, as your aunt declares, was be- 
trothed, and is a lady of high rank, and cafle4 
the Countess of ReirTenstein. And he used a 
great deal of spiteful language about their 
majesties and other high personages, that is not 
fit to be repeated. But then he was quite in- 
toxicated, for he had been drinking a long time 
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'With some of the life-guards, who had a great 
■deal to say too ; for wine opens the heart and 
makes men very imprudent. But yesterday I 
met him unexpectedly in Broad Street, and he 
was not dressed in his livery, but looked like a 
■ sailor ; and he had a great number of sailors 

• along with him, who were bawling, and shouting, 
and making an uproar ; complaining that their 
wages were not paid, and more of the kind, at 
the same time using many malicious and abusive 
expressions. 

I could not help fancying that this man had 
lost his place by his immoderate fondness for 
- drink, and so forth. So I told him just what I 
thought. But he said that this was not the 
case, he was only visiting his good friends. He 
.had his pockets full of money, which he divided 
with these "good friends, 1 ' though they had 
all taken more liquor than was good for them, 
and he ditto, for he was not quite sober. And, 
banging his fist upon his other hand, he declar- 
ed, with a bitter oath, that the whole court must 
be turned out and sent in irons to be imprisoned 
at Bremesholm, for they deserved no better fate ; 
and that a brave fellow knew how to get at the 
man who kept him out of his lawful property, 
even though he might be fifteen or twenty miles 
off; and that all who had courage and were 
not afraid to make use of their limbs would get 
something to do. He said, too, that he was as 
good as another ; for what was the difference 
between a doctor and a footman ? 

Now this I do not like at all, for it cannot lead 
to any good. His mistress must have very 
wicked designs, for he let drop that everybody 
who would be against the doctor might be as 
sure of his Danish dollar as if it was in his pocket; 
that the doctor was of no account, for he was a 
scurvy fellow even in his best clothes. But all 
this cursing and swearing and abuse cannot fail 
to make bad blood in such hot-headed men. 
And it grieves my heart to think of all that peo- 
ple say about the palace, and about the wicked 
courses followed there ; for, have I not sent my 

• dear child to the palace, which people make out 
to be as infamous as the gates of hey ; and 
whoever serves the queen faithfully, I love with 
all my heart, in consequence of the high respect 
I feel for my most gracious benefactress, whom 
heaven forever bless ! 

But it was not on account of these sad times 
that I meant to write to my dear child : but to 
know how you get on yourself, now that you are 
-quite separated from us, who miss you so much, 
and think of you with such anxiety, as you are 
amidst the temptations which are found in the 
world, and against which I trust God will give 
you grace and strength to defend yourself. 
And we expect to hear from you very soon, 
and beg you to inform us how you are, and 
everything else that we should like to know 
about the queen and the little Crown-prince 
Frederick, whom God preserve ! and the little 
. princess, lately born at Hirschholm, to whom 
the queen dowager stood godmother, and gave 
the name of Louisa Augusta. Everybody is 
talking about these things, and they are all in- 
quiring of me about them, because my daughter 
has a situation at court. But I have not a word 
to say to them ; so do let mo know. 

Now no more this time, my dear child, but 
.affectionate salutations to you from your aunt. 



Praying the Almighty to bestow on you his 
grace and all good things now and evermore, 
and awaiting a speedy answer, 

I am, 

Your loving Father, otc. 

While Sophus was running through this long 
letter, Lisette had conquered her agitation and 
acquired a composure little to be expected. 
She was the first to speak, and represented to 
Sophus what uneasiness the letter had' given 
her ; for the dbuntess, who was mentioned in 
it as harboring bad designs against the queen, 
hated her majesty with all her heart ; so Lisette 
had read in the looks with which she eyed the 
queen, when she imagined that she was not no- 
ticed. What had served to confirm Lisette in 
this impression was the circumstance that the 
countess frequently had private interviews, and 
made signs in passing to several of the persons 
about the palace, when she came to it with the 
queen dowager. An hour ago, as Lisette was 
sitting in her room, which commanded an ex- 
tensive view over the stables, and happened to 
raise her eyes from this very letter, which the 
post had just brought her from Copenhagen, she 
saw a carriage stop at the wood in the distance, 
and a lady alight and follow the Matilda Walk, 
which did not lead to the palace, but out to the 
plantations, and she was confident that it was 
the countess. As it was still a long time to the 
hour for diuner, she had felt some surprise that 
one of the queen dowager's ladies should have 
come so early from Friedensburg. Soon after- 
wards, a gentleman had left the palace and 
taken the way to the same walk, and this she 
firmly believed to be Lieutenant Eichfeldt. She 
was suddenly seized with an alarm which she 
could not overcome, and had no peace till she 
could communicate these circumstances to 
somebody, and Sophus was the only person to 
whom she durst have recourse. 

This letter and these communications opened 
to Sophus a prospect that astonished him. It 
was scarcely possible for him to believe that 
such intrigues could be carried on publicly, as 
it were, with such audacity; and yet had he 
not evidence of it in his hands 1 A multitude of 
trivial circumstances, hitherto unheeded, sud- 
denly recurred to his memory ; and exposed, as 
if by magic, the evident falsehood and dissimu- 
lation which surrounded the queen. Again he 
encountered his personal enemy Eichfeldt ; and 
he was not displeased that a fit occasion offered 
for measuring himself with him. 

" You are right, Lisette," said Sophus. " This 
letter and these circumstances are certainly 
alarming. We must say nothing, and observe 
every tiring. I should offend you, if I were to 
re com rn cud devotion and vigilance ; for well I 
know that the queen has not a more faithful 
servant than Lisette. But let no one perceive 
that you entertain any suspicions." 

Sophus paused, as lbotlalls and voices were 
suddenly heard approaching. He mechanically 
pocketed the letter ; and Lisette held the hand- 
kerchief to her lace, with an involuntary move- 
ment occasioned by the surprise. 

Chamberlain Seiicnsee, having seen Sophus 
leap out of the window and a lady walking in 
the grove in the distance, sallied forth, in the 
hope of popping upon an assignation, and crossed. 
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the gardens in various directions without mak- 
ing any discovery; till, all at once, he fell in 
with the Countess of ReitTenstein, who had 
had an interview with Eichfeldt beyond the do- 
main of the palace, and was now returning with 
him through the gardens which in general were 
deserted at that time of day, but which, from a 
frolic of chance, were then unusually populous. 
Among all those to meet under these circum- 
stance s > Seifensce was the least dangerous. 
The three, who all several times assured each 
other that they met by mere Accident, walked 
as peaceably and good-humorcdly side by side, 
as though no plan had been deranged, no con- 
versation interrupted. They turned at the 
Northern House, out of a by-path. 

tl AU, Dieu de miserieorde f exclaimed the 
countess, espying Soph us and Lisette, "what 
is it I sec ?" 

"A rendezvous T said Seifcnsee chuckling. 
••I thought as much. It is precisely as in my 
time. 1 always had a preddection myself for 
the mid-day hour." 

44 Did i not say that I would show you a su- 
perb vue ?" cried Eichfeldt, laughing. " Behold 
a tableau, representing a gentleman of the cham- 
ber on duty." 

The countess surveyed Lisette with a look of 
animosity ; then, turning towards Sophus with 
a malcious smile, exclaimed, " Comment, mon- 
sieur ! Fattcs-vous f amour id ?" 

44 He . might say, as a gentleman once an- 
swered a similar question from Louis XV., *Non, 
je le irvuve lout Jail V " observed Seifcnsee. 44 But 
the phra&>c can no longer be used in our days. 
On tie fait plus r amour, en le trouve partoul, et 
toujour* tout fait." 

••For your satisfaction, let me tell you that you 
are quite right,' 1 said the countess sarcastically, 
pointing to ihe gold chain which still hung on 
Lisetie's arm. Poor Lisette did not see ihe 
gesture which accompanied these words, as she 
continued to cover her face with her handker- 
chief. Neither, indeed, did she understand half 
what was said. But what she did comprehend 
was sufficient to convince her that she had no 
indulgence to expect. 

"Fur DicuS* exclaimed Seifensee, " that chain 
lay on Mr. von Norden's table this morning. I 
concluded at once that it was a gage dc rumour." 

44 Upon my honor, it is the little vertueusc, the 
queen's pretty Lisette, that people are always 
making such a fuss about !" said Eichfeldt, Ax- 
ing his eyes on Lisette. 44 O virtue ! O inno- 
cence !"" 

•• Miserable vcrlu dc femmc de chambreT said 
the countess, with a contemptuous look at Li- 
sette. "The queen shall be informed of the 
scandalous doings at her court — she shall be 
told what sort of persons she has in her service." 

All these replies followed one another so rap- 
idly that SophiH, staggered by this sudden at- 
tack,- had not been able to edge in a word 
Though the new evidence of the justice of his 
suspicions furnished by this movement had ac- 
celerated ihe current ol his blooil, he. retained 
sufficient composure to say with apparent cool- 
ness, *' 1 assure you, countess, lhat I i-hall he 
the first to inform the queen of these * scanda- 
lous doings. Meanwhile, I beg your ladyship, 
and likewise you. gentlemen, to believe, upon 
my word of houor, that this lady is deserving of 



the highest regard. It is a purely accident*, 
meeting— which is not exactly the case withal) 
meetings/' f 

44 Of course !" said Seifensee, laughing, " 
meetings are always accidental. It al 
happens that one jumps out of the window i 
stead of going down stairs, and the heat 
noon- is precisely the pleasantest time of 
day for leaping and walking. We made 
the same excuses in my time." 

44 This lady!" repeated the countess,! 
tone of supreme contempt. "Belle darnel 
done I come, gentlemen, we are in the way." 

44 Let me observe to you, madam," said So; 
with some irritation. 44 that it is not rank 
which makes a lady. Here you see one 
can vie with any lady of honor, though f< 
has made her a femme de chambre — and 
merely in beauty will she come offtriuni 
but she may be taken as a pattern of virtue 
fidelity. Yes, it is Lisette Calais," coal in 
he, drawing Lisetie's hands and the unl 
chain with gentle violence from her 
44 Look up, Lisette ! You may look any 
boldly in the face. Look at those people, 
whom blind fortune has given rank and wesMh* 
but denied. every nobler endowment." Look at 
this lady, who would be more than pleased Is 
detract from the fair fame of an innocent girt- 
perhaps because her character is so unimpeach- 
able — 1 beg your pardon, countess !" said 9s* 
phus, feeling at the moment that he had goal 
too far. * 4 You have thrown my blood into I 
ferment, and for the first time in my life I half 
said a rude thing to a lady. I hope, however, 
that you will forgive me — and this I hope at 
confidently as I know that you yourself need 
forgiveness, and as I know that this excelM 
creature, whom you have ill-treated, has to- 
given you and perhaps will do it again," added 
he, flinging the chain far away into the bushce, 
irritated anew by the implacable and disdained 
look with which the countess surveyed Lisette. 

Disconcerted by Norden's vehemence, the 
whole party were silent. The trembling U- 
seitajhad ventured, and once only, to raise her 
eyes to her defender ; but she had not the cot*- 
age to cast them upon the hostile circle aroead 
her. When Sophus ceased speaking, she threw 
a rapid glance al the incensed countess. Wist 
woman would have withstood the temptaiioa 
to look at her enemy during a pause soexprat 
sivc ! The countess caught that look, and it ia 
creased her rage. She raised her hand sal 
made a sudden step towards Lisette, who drew 
back affrighted ; for to all appearance she wm 
about to strike her on account of that lest 
Sophus instantly stepped between them witka 
repelling gesture ; but the countess had already 
lowered her hand. 

44 Countess," said he, "I wish to God list 
you were a man ! To you, gentlemen, I haft 
no more to say. You know the value of a get- 
tleman'8 woid of honor, and I am sure 1 ham 
never given you occasion to doubt my otm. 
Come, Lisette ! give me your arm — I will et* 
curi >ou to the palace." 

Lisette stood, as if fixed to the spot bye* 
chaniincnt. She made no movement to retire. 
The countess was beside herself with rage. Jet 
Sophus had almost turned his hack upon ber» 
in order to attend to Lisette. Pale with pv- 
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MDD, she burst into an affected laugh, exclaim- 
ing. ** And she continue 9 to play the prude after 
Ll that has passed ! Would any one conceive it 
SMsiblc to \hi so bold and forward !" 

Soph us turned abruptly towards the exas- 
Krated lady. With a composure equally af- 
Mted, but which nevertheless gave the greater 
plight to his words, he replied, •• Whoever 
fcys that Lisette is hold and forward, lies — 
Bgging your ladyship's pardon. She does not 
hfiK high enough for such qualities, neither is 
lae sufficiently ugly !" added he, almost involun- 
aurUy — such was the impression made upon him 
p the fury-like countenance of his enemy. 

44 Monstre f exclaimed the countess, almost 
B involuntarily. 

Seifensee turned towards the countess, and 
a*ith a malicious sneer shrugged his shoulders, 
BB be said aside, " C'cst un enfant gate, ce jcune 
muner 

44 It is I whom you hate, countess !" said So- 
ttas after a pause, in which all present stood 
m if riveted to the ground. Each of them felt 
bat the victor must retain the Meld of battle. 
k Why would you make an innocent person 
mffer for it ?'' 

•• Poor Lisette !" he continued, " can yon for- 
give having been so cruelly used on my ac- 
count V 

Lisette was pale as death. " You might have 
ipared me !" said she, scarcely audibly, casi- 
ng down her eyes, because those of all present 
irere at that moment fixed upon her. 

" I, Lisette? I do not understand you!'* 
laid Sophus, vexed at the insinuation. 

•• You might have told them, why — You 
XHild have said that you — no, you could not 
fcave said that, either ! Unhappy that I am !" 
ihe ejaculated, interrupting herself, while the 
tears trickled down her cheeks. 

Sophus cast down his eyes. He felt the jus- 
ice of Lisette's rebuke. But he could not pos- 
nWy expose Elisal>eth. 

•• You arc mistaken, Lisette !'• said he. after 
I pause of a few moments, during which the 
Aquisitivc eyes of all were fixed upon him. 

•• No," said Lisette, in a low torn*, * 4 1 am not 
mistaken. I know for whom my character has 
teen compromised." 

Sophus was deeply moved. All that was 
passing in Lisettc's heart was suddenly re- 
vealed to him. He took her hand and pressed 
it feelingly. " Lisette !" said he, in a low time, 
" make me no reproaches — for 1 have deserved 
them." 

44 No," replied Lisette, " I am not reproach- 
ing you." 

•• Gentlemen," interrupted the countess, ,4 this 
scene is becoming tender ; and who can guar- 
anty where it will stop? We had better re- 
treat and acknowledge ourselves beaten. It 
needs experience to vie with all these scandals 
between high and low, which have so glorious 
an example — an example such as is not set by 
ourselves, who are not at home here. I shall 
make my exit with pleasure." 

She tnok the arm of the chamberlain, and 
would have retired : but Sophus, feeling that 
be could not suffer her to go before he had 
made some amends to Lisette, stepped forward 
abruptly. 44 Countess !" said he. " I request 
you to listen to roe for a moment I sought 



Lisette, because I wished to give her a letter, 
which she had hist — a letter which concerns 
you, countess, though it is from Lunette 's lather 
— a letter which you would not like to fall into 
the hands of your enemies. Head it, it' you 
please. You will then he able to explain to 
these gentlemen whether you rind cause to re- 
tract your aspersions against Lisette Calais." 

Sophus, drawing the letter from his pocket, 
handed it to the countess ; at the same time 
casting on Lisette a glance, beseeching forgive- 
ness for this abuse of her confidence. The 
countess took the letter with a look of disdain, 
and ran it over ; nor was it long before she had 
finished. Sophus watched her attentively, and 
the other gentlemen surveyed her with curi- 
osity ; hut Lisette never raised her eyes from 
the ground. The features of the countess un- 
derwent no change; only her hand slightly 
trembled. "You have furnished me with in- 
formation," said she, 4< for which I thank you. 
I perceive that I have had a servant who is not 
fit to he trusted, and who shall have his dis- 
charge this very evening." Having cast anoth- 
er glance at the letter, she tore it in two, and 
put the pieces in her pocket, adding, '* It is 
provoking to be so deceived in a person in whom 
one placed such confidence. Bless me. in my 
vehemence I have torn your letter, forgetting 
that it was not addressed to myself. I owe yon 
an acknowledgment for the loss of this paternal 
epistle/' continued she smiling, and turning to 
Lisette, »• which I shall be sure to remember 
the next time I come hil^sjtoA^ff you are 
only half so easily nwnm^rmjmijpn Nbr- 
den, you will forget what has pa?3«PbrfWeen 
us. and accept the advice to take care another 
time that appearances are not so much against 
you. It is not always possible to produce such 
strong proofs of one's innocence. A good 
name," added she, with a condescending smikv, 
*' is the most precious jewel of a woman — an 
axiom you will do well to remember.*' 

Sophus kept his eVes steadfastly fixed upon 
her. The slight twitching about the mouth of 
the countess, while uttering these seemingly 
conciliatory words, did not escape him ; and 
he felt that it was only a compulsory truce 
which was here concluded. Lisette never 
raised her eyes from the ground.. It was as 
though the words had not been addressed to 
her. Eichfeldt gazed first at one, then at the 
other ; hut Chamberlain Seifensee, unable to 
repress his curiosity, observed that it must be 
a magical spell which had produced so instan- 
taneous and extraordinary an effect. He won- 
dered* no longer that Mr. von Norden had leaped 
out of the window with it. instead of taking the 
ordinary way down the stairs. With such an 
amulet, one might venture to leap from the 
very root of the palace. 

As nolMKly made any further remark, Seifen- 
see again offered tho countess his ami ; and 
the three retired with polite salutations, in 
embarrassed silence, the effect of which they 
strove to counteract by assuming a look of in- 
difference. 

Sophus gave Lisette his arm, and led her tho 
contrary way through the grove. Never in his 
life had he been at such a loss to find words to 
commence a conversation. She leant upon his- 
arm with a lassitude, waica convinced him hoar 
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much her corporeal powers had suffered from 
the mental exertions which this eventful day 
had demanded. 

44 Lisette," he at length began, " are you sat- 
isfied with what I have done? Do you feel 
composed and justified? 1 ' 

•* 1 feel composed — but not justified. That I 
never shall do ! 1 am aware that it is impos- 
sible for you — M 

" No, it is not impossible," cried Soph us ; 
" do not imagine that ! I will confess every- 
thing to the queen. I will conceal nothing 
from her. Not the slighest suspicion shall rest 
upon you. This, Lisette, is the least repara- 
tion I owe you." 

Lisette quickly raised her eyes, with a grate- 
ful look ; then cast them down again, saying, 
44 No, you shall say nothing. The queen will 
not entertain a bad opinion of me. She is in- 
dulgent. She is as much the woman as the 
queen. Nay, you must proceed no further with 
me," said she, almost imploringly, as Sophus 
was about to move on : " it would only furnish 
occasion for remarks. Let my fellow-servants 
at least think well of me, though the great fan- 
cy they have a right to despise me." 

In Lisette's words and expressions were such 
humility and resignation, that Sophus exclaim- 
ed, in the full consciousness of the injury he 
had done her, •• Whoever dares despise and 
insult you. Lisette, let him be as high as he 
will, shall learn that you have a protector." 

" And do you suppose this would not make 
me still mt^^Pn^MMLi^" said Lisette, firmly, 
and with a a^tttyrlrvove either her former 
or her present position. " It would be of little 
benefit to me to be protected by a gentleman of 
quality. No ! if you wish to serve me, never 
speak to me, never meet me, if it can be helped ; 
and every time you go out of my way, I will 
bless you in my heart. It will be easy for you 
to comply with this request, and it will give me 
courage to endure my lot." 

Sophus gazed on her in astonishment. He 
scarcely recognised in her the childlike Lisette. 
How had she acquired this degree of develop- 
ment? " Yes," said he, " 1 will do all you de- 
sire, though it will not be so easy ! You are 
an angel ; and have not a more sincere or de- 
voted friend than myself." 

As he caught her hand and pressed it to his 
lips, Lisette dried her eyes. **I should not 
have believed," said she, •« that there could be 
so much pleasure in tribulation. At this mo- 
ment, 1 feel as if I had no sorrows. You will 
leave me now — will you not !" 

Turning suddenly from him, she proceeded 
towards the palace. It was as if she needed 
this effort to consummate a parting, which, if 
she were to have her wish, would last for ever. 
Sophus looked after h»-r till she disappeared in 
the colonnade, and then slowly pursued the 
same route, absorbed in deep meditation. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A larue company had dined at the great table 
in the palace, on this unquiet day, when not a 
breath of air tempered the oppressive heat, 
which rested like a think haie upon the earth. 
The sun looked like a ball of fire. Tho atmos- 



phere reflected a reddish glare, and the dark 
horizon portended a thunderstorm. The royal 
visitors had already IcA the palace. The queen 
dowager returned immediately after dinner to 
Friedensburg with the hereditary prince ; and 
tho old Princess Charlotte Amelia, the king's 
aunt, to Charlottenlund. Several of the foreigi 
ministers had likewise hurried away to escape the 
impending storm. Still, a considerable number 
of the guests were left at the palace ; most of 
these had dined at the Rose, a table for the su- 
perior officers of the court, so named from a 
large rose which decorated the ceiling of the 
dining-room ; for, at Hirschholm, the royal 
table itself never numbered more than twelve, 
persons. By command of the queen, the great 
hall was thrown open, on account of the sultry 
heat, which rendered the smaller apartments 
intolerable. Though the folding-doors to the 
contiguous saloons stood open, the whole of 
the company had assembled in the cooler and 
more spacious room. 

The great hall was uncommonly lofty, occu- 
pying the space of two stories ; and the tall 
windows rendered it light, cheerful, and airy. 
Three large glass doors opened upon a balcony, 
which commanded an extensive view, above 
the Jpw wings on cither side of the grand en- 
trance, over a pleasing landscape, formed by 
woods, fields and villages. In the centre of the 
hall, which was paved with squares of black 
and white marble, a fountain threw up the wa- 
ter to the height of twenty feet ; and thousands 
of descending drops, receiving the reflection of 
curtains, paintings, and gilding, resembled i 
prodigious bouquet of precious stones of various 
colors. In consequence of the height to which 
the water was propelled, its fall, in scattered 
drops, into the basin, sounded like a melodious 
murmur. The walls were hung with costly 
tapestry, or adorned with portraits of most of 
the then living kings and queens. The ceiling 
exhibited a profusion of stucco-work and gild- 
ing ; and in every corner was the cipher of 
Sophia Magdalena, with the royal crown sur- 
mounting it. At the two extremities of the 
hall were prodigious marble chimney-pieces; 
above one was a portrait of Christian VI., above 
the other that of Sophia Magdalena, as large 
as life. On the wall exactly opposite to the 
doors of the balcony, two caryatides supported 
a canopy of velvet decorated with the royal 
arms, over a prodigious Venetian mirror, which 
reached down to the floor, and reflected the 
great fountain. A great number of other mir- 
rors and lustres multiplied to infinity this bril- 
liant scene. 

The company had separated into different 
groups. In an adjoining saloon, the FrencL 
minister and Count PilzonofT walked to and fro, 
engaged in a political conversation. It was cus- 
tomary to invite the foreign diplomatists to dinner 
once a week — sometimes oftener. The count, 
incensed at the change made in the council of 
state and at the cabinet orders issued by Strn- 
ensec in the king's name, thought that the for- 
eign powers ought not to look on quietly. He, 
for his part, should protest in the name of bis 
empress, and threaten her highest displeasure. 
The French minister was for milder measum; 
lint in one point they agreed ; namely, in their 
resentment at the slight offered to tho foreign 
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ministers in not being allowed to negociate as 
formerly with the king alone. 

Bi .ore one of the fireplaces in the great hall, 
stood a large marble table, covered with vari- 
ous sorts of female works. The tone of family 
life and manners which the queen endeavored 
to throw around her, and by which the strict- 
ness of etiquette was suspended, at least so 
long as the court remained in the country, was 
perceptible on this occasion. After the exam- 
ple of her majesty, the ladies employed them- 
selves in sewing and knitting, with the inten- 
tion of applying their work to charitable pur- 
poses. But the absent look which accompanied 
the employment, showed that it was followed 
rather out of regard for the fashion than from 
real sympathy with that needy class of human 
society, which stood so far below the court as 
to be an object of absolute indifference. 

The queen reposed on a bergb-e, the massive 
legs of which were inlaid with silver and adorn- 
ed with chubby cherubs. She leant back so far 
88 rather to recline than sit on the soft cushions 
which covered the bergire, and were piled up so 
high that her head rested against them. Her 
hair was interspersed with natural flowers, and 
she wore a pearl necklace. The gown, which, 
according to the fashion of that time, was cut 
low at the bosom, ran down into a pointed cor- 
set, terminating in a large bow. The sleeves, 
which fitted tight and reached no lower than 
the elbows, had at bottom a still larger bow of 
ribbon, and two large depending engagcantcs of 
white blonde. To this dress belonged two am- 
ple skirts, of flowered silk, which hung on either 
side over the pockets, loopefl up with rosettes 
of gold cord, and terminated in a point with a 
gold tassel which nearly touched the uppermost 
of two broad furbelows, surrounding a skirt of 
pink silk ; the great width of which gave to the 
thick Chinese stuff a prodigious circumference. 
At the bosom, she wore a scvigni, and corres- 
ponding bracelets at the wrists. Her feet rest- 
ed upon a large footstool of two steps covered 
with gold .brocade. On the lower step sat Eli- 
sabeth, knitting ; in a rather inconvenient posi- 
tion, which she would not change, because the 
queen had placed one hand upon her shoulder. 
The other arm lay negligently stretched on the 
red velvet cushions, which served to show off 
its beautiful contours and pure color to still 
greater advantage. The dress, which was not 
long, had worked up, so as to exhibit two rose- 
colored shoes and white silk stockings, the for- 
mer of which were too short and the latter too 
full to furnish models of beauty. In the whole 
attitude there was a careless but graceful ease. 
The lovely picture had a warm, an almost 
glowing coloring, and a southern expression, 
with which the delicate northern complect ion 
and outline presented a striking contrast. 

In a high-backed chair, directly opposite to 
the queen, was seated Countess Reiffenstein. 
Contrary to custom, she had stayed longer than 
her mistress to play a rubber. One would al- 
most have thought that she remained out of de- 
fiance to her enemies ! The other ladies sat 
round the table on similar chairs. Madame 
yon Geldern occupied an arm-chair. Her hands 
were crossed, and she took no part in what was 
goir.p forward ; but it was evident that she co- 
pied the queen in the convenient posture which 



she had chosen. Madame HelmstorfT, not to he- 
persuaded to take a similar chair, was seated, 
on a stool to the left of the queen, and making 
a baby's cap. Notwithstanding this incommo- 
dious seat, she held herself upright as a dart. 
She was attired in full court-dress ; for though 
she belonged to the few guests who were at 
home in the palace, she never made her ap- 
pearance without the most scrupulous observ- 
ance of etiquette. A number of young and hand- 
some females completed the circle ; which was 
broken only when some gentleman contrived to 
draw attention and to secure a place between 
youth and beauty. Count Rosen leaned against 
the mantelpiece above the fireplace, in conver- 
sation with some of the younger gentlemen, 
and among them Sophus, who now and then 
stole a look at Elisabeth, when he imagined 
that he was not observed. 

Colonel Held, who had also been invited to* 
dinner, walked up and down with old Count St. 
Germain, who while talking kept plucking at. 
the Elephant suspended at his side from a 
broad blue ribbon. The colonel surveyed this 
decoration with deep displeasure. The count 
was relating how the post had brought news 
from Vienna that " the emperor, shortly before 
he set out for Hungary, had been presented by 
the pope with a bottle of an invaluable liquid, 
which instantaneously stanched hemorrhage, 
if even the largest artery were cut. Various- 
experiments had confirmed the inestimable 
properties of the liquid. A malefactor at Rome 
had revealed this secret to save himself from 
the gallows ; and it was thought at Vienna that 
in time of war it would be of great service." 
The count declared that he should call his ma- 
jesty's attention to this important discovery;, 
for he thought no expense ought to be spared 
to procure this liquid, wjth a stock of which 
every well-organized army ought to be pro- 
vided. 

Count Struensee stood beside the queen's 
bergerc, with one hand supported upon it. His 
posture was too careless to find favor in the 
eyes of Madame Helmstorff. His hair was 
dressed in the same way that the queen usually 
wore hers, with four curls on each side, a high 
toupee, and the hind-hair held by a comb. 
Struensee's hair was very light. In this respect, 
too, he was like the queen. Indeed, the points 
of resemblance that existed between them were 
very striking. Both had a high forehead, an 
aquiline nose, a handsome mouth, regular and 
very white teeth, blue eyes, and a profusion of 
light hair. Both were stout, both had an un- 
commonly ruddy face and fair complection. 
Even in their gait there was some similarity. 
In short, any one who had not known better 
would have taken them for brother and sister. 

On this occasion, Struensee wore a plain light 
violet court-dress — to denote rural simplicity — 
breeches, white silk stockings, and a sword. 
His toilet displayed care as well as taste. To 
make amends for the simplicity of his dress, 
the buttons were polished amethysts set in. 
dead silver. At his breast he wore but one 
decoration, the recently founded order of Matil- 
da, consisting of the queen's cipher in brilliants, 
with the royal crown, surrounded by a green, 
laurel wreath, hanging from a rose colored, 
ribbon striped with silver. This ord 
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'been instituted by the queen that same year, 
on occasion of the king's birthday, and was 
worn by all the the royal personages, but spar- 
ingly distributed, alike to ladies and gentlemen. 
Ol the persons present it was worn, by the 
queen, Madame von Geldern, Struensee, and 
Count Brandt. Tannenberg likewise had it, 
, but was not present. He was at his country- 
seat ; but his return to the capital was daily 
•expected. 

In Struensee's bearing there was a mixture 
of languor and ennui ; an appearance of depres- 
sion, though he strove to assume an animated 
look. His eye was directed to the opposite 
side of the hall, where the king and Count 
- Brandt were playing at chess at a small table, 
almost lost in that spacious room where every- 
thing was on so large a scale. This seques- 
tered group produced a peculiar effect, in con- 
trast with the gay, joyous assemblage collected 
at the other extremity of the hall, and had in it 
something indescribable, something unnatural. 
The king's face wore an expression of faintness 
and languor, like Strnensee's ; but with the 
addition of a morbid debility, which produced an 
involuntary feeling of sadness in all who ap- 
proached his majesty. It had infected Brandt, 
a man of exuberant spirits and with a disposition 
lively almost to extravagance, though he was 
accustomed to be about his master : and if he 
replied with inconsideraie abruptness to the 
depressed and languid tones of the king, and 
moved his chessmen almost without glancing 
at them, there was a sadness in the air with 
which he cast his eyes about the hall without 
fixing them on any particular object, which be- 
trayed how onerous is sometimes the duty of a 
courtier. The English minister stood by the 
table, and looked on 

Meanwhile the conversation at the queen's 
table was briskly kept up. Paris was mea- 
tioned. Several of the persons present had 
been there, and related circumstances which 
had occurred during their residence in the 
French capital. 

44 Nobody is so thoroughly initiated into 
Paris life as Baroness Depenau," said Madame 
von Geldern. " And she possesses the gen- 
uine French qualification of being a clever 
story-teller. She lately entertained me for a 
whole day with anecdotes, old and new, re- 
lating to the French court. I recollect, among 
the rest, a trait of the time of Louis XIV., 
which is particularly characteristic of the na- 
tion and age. 

44 The celebrated and handsome Richelieu 
had for some time enjoyed the intimacy of 
Madame de St. Priest, a lady of great beauty 
and considerable influence. It was a most 
vehement passion on both sides. In a tender 
moment, they had vowed eternal love to each 
other, but still they had used the precaution to 
break a gold coin in two equal halves ; each 
was to take one, and it was agreed that, if 
either of them should feel their love decline, 
they should send back their half to the other, 
and so put an end to the eternity of the en- 
gagement. 

44 This compact was sealed with many strin- 
gent vows ; and they joked about the two half 
seen ins, which, when they died, would he found 
among their effects, and nobody bo able to ex- 



plain the meaning of such carefully preserved 
relies. And there appeared to be an extraor- 
dinary influence in this ceremony ; for the two 
otherwise volatile lovers maintained their mu- 
tual attachment, with a constancy which al- 
most exposed them to ridicule. They had 
loved each other very nearly a year, which of 
itself is a little eternity. The duke visited thd 
marquise every day, excepting once, when t 
journey obliged him to be absent for a week. 
with the king. As soon as he returned, he has* 
tencd to his beloved. She received him more 
tenderly than ever, and they poured out their 
hearts to each other. Separation had but 
strengthened the flame ; and to both, those 
eight days had appeared like a living death. 
4 Never, never would they part again !* The 
marquise shed tears of joy, and Richelieu kiss- 
ed her hand in ecstasy. 

" Nothing but the unavoidable, duties of the 
statesman compelled him to leave his lady-love. 
The king was waiting for him. Before bt 
went, he presented to the marquise a tittle 
keepsake, which he had had made for her ; it 
was a superb pocket-book, with her arms is 
enamel. From the contents, he said, the mar- 
quise would see that his thoughts had been 
incessantly devoted to her. The marquise ac- 
cepted it with the profoundest acknowledgment 
for his affectionate attention. But she, too, 
had thought of him during this separation, and 
handed to him a small purse of exquisite bead- 
work, on which was the initial of his name— 
the work of her own hands, she said ! Riche- 
lieu pressed those fair hands to his throbbing 
heart, and covered them with kisses. . Every 
bead was to him a valuable treasure ; a memo- 
rial which she had dedicated to htm in solitude. 
*Our love is eternal!' he exclaimed, in trans- 
port — ' Eternal !' replied the marquise, and she 
could hardly take her eyes from his. Ah ! qui 
C amour est vn beau sentiment f* 

Madame von Geldern paused for a moment, 
and looked round the circle, which awaited 
with .curiosity the denouement of this littfe 
story. At length she resumed : 

"No sooner had the duke left the horns, 
than the marquise naturally hastened toopea 
the pocket-book. How she longed to see the 
impassioned words in which he had dedicated 
to her this pretty present ! Not a letter was to 
be found upon any of the leaves ; but between 
them lay-^-the half zechin !" 

" How abominable !" exclaimed Elisabeth in- 
voluntarily, in a subdued tone. 

44 How base, how revolting !'* cried the queen. 
* 4 Poor marquise ! and what became of that 
wretch Richelieu !" 

" Richelieu, when he got home," continued 
Madame von Geldern, " eyed the purse with a 
triumphant look. It was really worked witk 
extraordinary care; and, in accordance with 
the good old notion, the marquise had not fail* 
ed to put into \t a piece of money fur luck. 
4 True love alone is so attentive !' cried he, is 
rapture ; and, on opening the purse, he found— 
the half zechin." 

4 * It served him just right !" exclaimed the 
queen, clapping her hands. " Oh ! how I Kfci 
the marquise for her trick !" 

<* Those eight days had set limits to eter- 
nity," resumed the narrator. 44 Richelieu had 
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fallen in love with a young Ducness de Bre- 
tagne, and the marquise with a young lieuten- 
ant in the king's guards. In spite of what had 
passed, each of them, still possessed a half 
zechin. The characteristic part of the affair is 
that no enmity sprang up between them : on 
the contrary, they concluded a friendly alliance, 
so that the marquise promoted Richelieu's 
views in regard to the pretty Duchess de Bre- 
tagne, and the duke obtained promotion for the 
lieutenant t?y way of cadeau to the marquise. 
I know nothing that gives so good a picture of 
the French as this little trait." 

44 Say rather so bad a one!' 1 observed Ma- 
dame HelmstorfT, gravely. 

" Comme vous voulez," replied Madame von 
<?eldern, with a look of indifference. " Still I 
must confess that such arrangements are ex- 
tremely convenient. They spare so many of 
the tedious scenes with which ruptures are 
usually accompanied." 

" I am obliged to pronounce my unqualified 
condemnation," said Count Rosen. "In my 
opinion, this trait proves a high degree of cor- 
ruption ; nor am I to be caught by the para- 
dox which Madame von Geldern has jocosely 
launched, to make game of us. On the con- 
trary, I cry out against every one, who does 
not begin his love with considering it as ever- 
lasting. By profaning what is most sacred, he 
is worse than they who, as the Scripture says, 
lull the body only." 

"Such instances occur nowhere but in 
France !" said St men see. " The whole history 
of England does not furnish such a trait." 

" I should think not !" said the queen. " An 
Englishman's sentiments arc more profound, 
more permanent." 

" As is shown by a comparison of the two 
nations at the first glance !" continued Struen- 
aee. "An Englishman pays homage to the 
object of his love standing, in a respectful but 
manly posture, denoting energy and repose. 
The Frenchman pays his court kneeling, with 
an impassioned vehemence which indicates 
haste and inconstancy. His mistress is as 
volatile as Limself, and her greatest charm con- 
sists in her gait. But an Englishwoman is in- 
contestably handsomest when she is seated ; 
and I know not a more charming representa- 
tion of the nobler feelings than an English- 
woman. In her, profundity, dignity, and fem- 
inine delicacy, are united." 

The queen cast an approving look at the 
count, saying, " The English and Danish char- 
acter approach nearest to each other. There 
is a striking resemblance between them. The 
French are the very opposite of both. You 
will find no admirers for your Richelieu and 
your marquise, my dear Cecilia !" continued 
ahe, turning towards Madame von Geldern. 
" The French never knew the meaning of true 

love !" 

"Does your majesty then really believe in 
the existence of true love 1" asked the lady, with 
a look which showed that this conversation had 
lost all interest for her. 

" 1 would fain believe in it," replied the queen; 
and her downcast eyes fell involuntarily upon 
Elisabeth, who turned towards her majesty 
with a look indicating apprehension lest a deci- 
sive answer should be given to the question. 

N 



As the queen said no more, Elisabeth turning 
her head, fixed her eyes on the floor, while a 
deep blush overspread her face. 

The queen considered for a moment, and 
then said with a smile, " No, not entirely. Men 
rarely surrender their whole hearts, and never 
to love. Half of them always belongs to am- 
bition. But this I am not disposed to regard 
as treachery ; e'est une chose convenuc. Nobody 
can give more than he possesses." 

Struensec made a movement as though he 
was going to contradict the queen ; but kept 
silence. Madame von Geldern than resumed 
her former convenient posture, which she had 
relinquished for a lew moments, saying, " A U 
bonne heure ! I was almost afraid your majesty 
would deny me any justice to-day ; though that 
denial is something unprecedented, and would 
not be believed if any body were to swear it 
ever so solemnly. It is well known that your 
majesty is the goddess of justice herself." 

While the conversation was thus carried on 
with all the vivacity characteristic of the youth- 
ful circle, the king and Count Brandt continued 
their game with the same uniform movements 
and the same profound silence. The English 
minister still stood in the same attitude beside 
the table, watching the game without uttering 
a word. 

This silence was not interrupted till the king, 
raising his head, looked at the minister, and 
yawned. " Vous ennuyez, sire V said the diplo- 
matist, with a smile. 

The king dropped the piece he was about 
to move, bowed very low to the minister, re- 
plied in a sonorous voice, " Yes, sir, and souvc- 
rainement /" The languid expression disappear- 
ed for a moment from the face of the king, and 
gave way to a glimmer of intelligence that was 
not free from a tincture of archness. 

The ambassador laughed. Count St. Ger- 
main paused by the king> chair. " Your 
majesty," said he, " is incomparably clever at 
jeux de mots. The French language is peculiarly 
adapted to jeuz de mots and charades. I lately 
heard a superb charade, which I will take the 
liberty to lay before your majesty, as a master 
in the solution of charades. Quel est le souve- 
rain qui chante le mieux* Your majesty will 
allow me to premise that a sovereign can be 
so gracious as to condescend to sing — C'cst le 
due Charles Trois, car il est mattre de Savoie /" 
continued the garrulous count, with a low bow, 
without giving the king time to exert his vaunt- 
ed skill in solving charades. Alter a slight 
laugh, the king resumed the game without 
saying a word, and with the same serious at- 
tention as before. 

" That is % charming jeu de mots, my lord !" 
said the count, turning to the English ambassa- 
dor ; and, fearful lest the spirit of it might be 
too delicate for his perception, he continued, 
" Savoie, le duche, la province, vous savez, et sa 
voix — nothing cleverer can be imagined. It can 
be said only in French." 

"A propos dejeux de mots," began Madame 
von Geldern, raising herself in the arm-chair, 
u should you like a few riddles to guess 1 I have 
several charming ones in my pocket-book, 
which I lately met with in some French me- 
moirs, and copied out." 

For heaven's sake," said the cuxee^Vasataai 
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her head on the red velvet cushion towards the 
speaker, *• for heaven's sake, no hard work in 
this heat ! It is a positive fatigue to guess rid- 
dles." 

14 But your majesty will not repent the exer- 
tion, 1 am certain," said the lady, who had 
taken it into her head to bring this kind of en- 
tertainment into \ogue ; and she drew from her 
pocket a little book bound in velvet, with ivory 
leaves. 

44 Attcndcz — altcndcz — here it is ! Your majes- 
ty will permit me? I beg you all to be atten- 
tive !" said Madame von Geldern, after the 
queen had made a faint motion of the head to 
signify consent. " Wo will guess all together 
h la rondc Gentlemen, arm \ ourselves with 
your esprit to tell me — to tell me — for instance 
— what is gratitude ? Ah ! that is an intricate 
question at court. Whom shall I request to 
favor us with a definition of so common a feel- 
ing? Perhaps Count Rosen will be obliging 
enough to make the beginning. When we have 
all guessed, I will open my pocket-book, and 
read what the oracle says." 

All assembled round the table. Every one 
uttered what suggested itself at the moment. 
Some of the definitions produced were ex- 
tremely piquant — many of them commonplace — 
but none of the party was exempted from the 
trial 

44 Gratitude," said Madame von Geldern, 
opening the book, 44 gratitude is the memory of 
the heart. La reconnaissance est la memoirc du 
caur." 

44 Charming, charming!" exclaimed the queen ; 
and a similar expression of applause rang 
through the hall. 

tm What difference is there between love of a 
higher and lower order?" asked Madame von 
Geldern. 

Again eaehofthe party was required to guess. 

44 An ordinary mind considers love as a con- 
quest, a noble mind as a gift" 

44 What is indifference?" asked Madame von 
Geldern. ,4 Countess Reiffenstein ! Mr. von 
Nordeu ! which of you will be the first to tell us 
what indifference is';" 

This challenge, given with an air of perfect 
innocence, called forth significant looks, which 
rapidly ran round the circle. After all had 
guessed, 4 * Indifference," said the fair propound- 
ed •• is a species of contempt,, which one feels 
the more keenly, because it may be quite inno- 
cently incurred." 

4# Charming, charming !" repeated the Coun- 
tess Rt'iffenstein, smiling, and applying her 
smelling-bottle to her nose. She was thankful 
at that moment for her paint. Sophus cast a 
beseeching look at Madame von Geldern ; 
Madame llehnstorff contracted htr brow almost 
imperceptibly ; and Count Rosen disapprovingly 
shrugged his shoulders. 

44 What is the greatest pleasure that hatred 
can afford ? Will your majesty have the con- 
descension to begin?" 

44 Jiatred?" repeated the queen. "Your 
questions grow more and more puzzling." 

44 Your majesty must call in the aid of your 
imagination," said Struensec ; your experience 
on this point is at fault." 

44 Say not so, Count Struensee," replied the 
queen, casting a hasty glance at Countess Reif- 



fenstein. " There is scarcely a person, I should 
think, but knows what hatred is. Nay, it is a 
feeling that has its agreeable moments. But 
it is a forbidden pleasure, I admit. The great- 
est pleasure hatred affords is certainly to for- 
give ! This, I suppose, is a religious cha- 
rade?" 

44 No, quite a profane one," answered Ma- 
dame von Geldern, laughing. "Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, will you proceed V* 

The guessing went round again. 

" The greatest pleasure that hatred affords, 
is to force one's enemies into hypocrisy : which 
is the lowest degree of degradation for the hu- 
man 'soul." 

44 Excellent !" said the queen, clapping her 
hands. "Count Pilzonoff, you ought to hear 
that. You must come and join in our jenx 
d'esprit, monsieur Tarn bassadcur" continued she, 
with an ambiguous smile. 

Count Pilzonoff, who had finished his political 
discussion with the French ambassador, was 
just entering the hall. He approached the 
queen with smiling countenance and a respect- 
ful bow. 

44 Quel est le plus grand plaisir de la hem, 
monsieur le comte ?" said the queen, in an em- 
phatic tone, raising herself from the pillow and 
looking steadfastly at him — " (Test de forcer sm 
ennemi a Vhypocrisie y dernier degre de Fhumiliatm 
pour Vame humaine. Was my translation cor- 
rect?" said she, negligently falling back against 
the pillows, and throwing a triumphant look 
around upon the circle, where she met with 
none but downcast eyes. 

A general silence ensued. Pilzonoff surveyed 
the queen with the same unchanged smile, and 
bowed profoundly ; but his eyes were like two 
poisoned darts. The queen turned her head 
on the pillow with a look of indifference, and 
said, 44 Have you any more riddles, Cecilia !" 

44 A great many, your majesty. Here is a 
question which will be sure to draw forth many 
chivalrous sentiments. Gentlemen, what is a 
woman ?" 

A shower of compliments followed. " A re- 
flection of heaven upon earth," said the oM 
Count St. Germain, as soon as the first outburst 
had subsided. 

44 An angel without wings, un ange itrin !" 
cried Colonel Held, with an enraptured glance 
at Countess Reiffenstein. Elisabeth cast down 
her eyes, blushing ; the countess raised bera. 

44 Woman is a charming sphinx, whose rid- 
dles we are too blind to solve !" said Siruen- 
see. 

44 Gentlemen," said the fair propounded " oi 
behalf of my sex, I thank you for your good 
opinion. A woman, however, is neither mora 
nor less than a being, whom you men deceive 
when you are more cunning than she is. wh«o 
you oppress when you are the stronger, and 
whom you disdain when you are yourselves 
worthless. The maker of that riddle possessed 
a profound knowledge of mankind." 

44 Put up your riddles," said the queen ; "they 
are too melancholy for me. Poor women! 
Why must they always suffer? Why most 
the weaker sex always have to bear the hea- 
vier burden ?" 

44 Because that sex alone is capable of bear 
ing firmly and gracefully," said Count Bo***. 
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•' Of this we have an emblem in those carya- 
tides," continued he, pointing to the two figures 
supporting the canopy over the great looking- 
glass. '* See how charmingly they bear then- 
burden, with uplilted anus and mild downcast 
looks ! If these were male figures, a couple of 
Atlases for example, they would clap their 
hands to their sides and turn the eyes in their 
heads ; and what is now a handsome ornament 
would be turned into a caricature." % 

Several of the company laughed. More no- 
tice was taken of the caryatides than had ever 
before been bestowed on them. A lady remark- 
ed that one of the figures had a striking resem- 
blance to Countess Matilda Thralau. 

" Shall wo never have the pleasure of seeing 
the countess at court again ?" said Pilzonoff to 
Madame von Geldern. 

41 1 don't know. She is in Holstein," replied 
■he carelessly. 

44 She has totally disappeared," said a lady. 
" In Holstein, people believe that she is in Co- 
penhagen." 

'* Madame HelmstorfF must know," said 
Countess Reiffenstein. "Countess Matilda 
was at Sehmoll with your ladyship." 

"And is there still, probably," answered 
Madame Helmstorff, 4i for when I came away, 
she had fallen in love with the place, and 
meant to stay there. It is not long since I had 
a letter from her, informing me that she should 
perhaps take a journey to Pyrmont, for the 
benefit of her health." 

44 What a happiness it must be to lead so in- 
dependent a life as Countess Thralau, must it 
not, my dear!" said a young lady to Elisa- 
beth. 

14 1 know not how independent the countess 
is — neither do I know whether a woman's hap- 
piness consists in independence," replied Elisa- 
beth, blushing, and casting a furtive glance at 
Soph us. 

44 They say that Baron Binder has shot him- 
self on account of that fright, Madame Falken- 
belm," observed Madame von Geldern, compla- 
cency looking at herself in the small glass in 
her pocket-book. "Oh! how I envy plain 
women ! 1 know not how it happens : but 
ladies that are absolutely ugly frequently inspire 
the strongest and most permanent passion. ' 

44 It is not difficult," said Count St. Germain, 
"to discover how it happens that unfortunate 
love is the most violent and most permanent. 
I judge of it from my own feelings. And, as 
the admirers of plain women maybe called un- 
fortunate, even in the most fortunate case, we 
have a solution of the riddle." 

The king, who was still playing with Count 
Brandt, raised his head, saying, ,4 There is a 
horrible draught here !" He then continued 
the game. One of the gentlemen rose to shut 
the doors of the balcony ; but just at that mo- 
ment the queen remarked, *• It is excessively 
sultry !" on which he turned back, and left 
thern as they were. 

44 1 do not imagine that Madame Falkenhelm 
bad the slightest regard for Baron Binder," re- 
sumed Madame von GelJern. •• It is incom- 
prehensible. She cares about nobody but her 
husband, though indeed she does not make 
much of him." 

"And I am convinced that she does care 



more about others than about her husband," 
said Pilzonoff, who took every opportunity to 
differ in opinion from the last speaker. 

" No one has a right to say so, since it is ad- 
mitted that it is impossible to point out any one 
for whom she shows any regard," said the queen, 
with a slight twitch of the upper lip. 

44 1 beg your majesty's pardon," replied Pil- 
zonolf; ,4 my conclusion is drawn from general 
symptoms. It is an infallible sign that a young 
woman loves another, if she shows no fondness 
for her husband. Nature takes care that a 
woman's heart shall never be without love." 

The queen turned away from him without 
reply. A brief silence succeeded ; it was broken 
by the queen, who said to Sophus, just then the 
nearest to her, * 4 Did you not hear the king 
complain of the draught ?" 

There was a sternness in the tone in which 
these words were uttered that startled all 
present. Count Rosen made a scarcely per- 
ceptible but expressive movement with one 
shoulder, casting a glance the while at Madame 
HelmstorfFs face. That lady never lifted her 
eyes from her work ; but Elisabeth raised her 
head, and gazed affrighted at the queen ! 



CHAPTER XX. 

The reader is aware, from the conclusion of 
the preceding chapter, that the queen had signi- 
fied her desire that the doors of the balcony 
should be shut, to prevent the current of air 
rushing into the great hall, where the court was 
assembled, and of which the king had shortly 
before complained. 

Before Sophus had time to obey her majesty's 
command, the door to the inner apartments 
suddenly flew open, and a lady rushed into the 
hall, with her hair floating loosely over her 
shoulders, as though she had been disturbed 
precisely at the moment when she was engaged 
in arranging those exuberant tresses. She 
darted across the hall, and exclaiming, "For 
God's sake, save the queen !" sank upon her 
knees beside the bergire, anu\ buried her face in. 
the queen's lap. 

44 My God ! what is the matter!" exclaimed 
Madame von Geldern. 

All sprang from their seats, and the king 
alone seemed to have taken not the least notice 
of what was passing ; for he, having been just 
checkmated, the game demanded his whole 
attention. Brandt turned his head Irom the 
board; but, all at once, the king, having hit 
upon a saving move, slapped his hand upon the 
table, and cried aloud, " Gardcz la rcinc, if you 
can — but 'tis impossible to save her. Elle est 
perdue .'" 

This exclamation of the king's immediately 
following that of the terrified lady, produced a 
vague feeling of alarm in all present ; and a 
prolound silence ensued, in which the queeo 
was heard to say, in a low tone, 4> Compose 
yourself, my dear! What has so frightened 
you 1" 

Elisabeth too had risen. Clasping the almost 
fainting lady in her arms, she strove to conceal 
her face from the inquisitive looks of the com- 
pany. Madame HelnistiirfT also hastened to the 
queen. 4t Save the queeo !" cried Uja v*x^*st 
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once more, wiih manifest effort. Meanwhile, a 
confused noise penetrated into the hall ; it 
sounded like the steps of many persons on the 
stairs and in the passages, and like voices outside 
the palace. It was an uproar which at once 
broke up the circle that had surrounded the 
queen. Some ran to the door, others thronged 
to the balcony. Madame Helms tor ff, Elisabeth, 
and Count Rosen were the only persons remain- 
ing near her majesty. 

" My dearest Matilda," said the queen, " what 
indiscretion ! If you have such an invincible 
dread of your foes that you dare not even allow 
them to suspect your presence in Copenhagen, 
how can you take it into your head to throw off 
the disguise that has hitherto concealed you 1 
Compose yourself! What has so terrified 
youV 

" No matter, no matter !" exclaimed the lady, 
with a distracted look. " Let them know that 
I am here, let them again defame and abuse me 
— it is perfectly indifferent to me. But save 
yourself, if it be still possible ! Save yourself, 
for God's sake ! The palace is stormed !" 

The queen, in alarm, loosed the hand which 
she had taken to cheer her ; for a thundering 
cry of many voices penetrated at that moment 
through the open windows, in ominous confir- 
mation of the report of the lady. 

" What, what is the matter !" exclaimed the 
queen. "Will nobody answer me? Struen- 
see ! what mean these shouts 1 What noise is 
this !" 

Struensee made no reply. He stood by the 
fountain in the centre of the hall, and looked 
over the heads of the others, who filled the 
doorway to the balcony. 

When the queen saw that he continued in the 
same attitude, she said aloud, and in a dignified 
tone, " Count Struensee, you will have the good- 
ness to make inquiries on the subject, and let 
me know the result.*' At that moment, a fresh 
shout rent the air ; when she observed in a 
subdued tone, " Stay here, count ; some one 
will come to inform us." 

Several of the footmen and attendants entered 
the hall without being summoned, to report that 
a prodigious crowd of people was rushing into 
the palace : but nothing precise could be learned 
from any of them. Their terrified looks suf- 
ficiently denoted how little support was to he 
expected from this train of servitors in time of 
danger. 

The balcony commanded an extensive view 
over the lower wing, where was the principal 
entrance, resembling a vast sea of human beings, 
the waves of which broke incessantly against 
the palace. The outer gate was burst open : 
the alley, which led across the lake to the palace, 
was tilled by a horde of yelling and shouting 
men. But the great lower-gate was secured ; 
the guard having occhpied the entrance. A 
double row of bayonets was presented towards 
the gate and ready to receive the assailants. 
The affrighted servants were crowded together 
in the courtyard of the palace ; the boldest of 
them stole along to the outer wing, whence they 
had a view of the other side of the lake as far 
as the riding-ground. They saw tho whole of 
that extensive area covered with people, who 
observed a silence, that filled their terrified 
minds with otill greater alarm than the wild 



shouts had before done ; because it enabled 
them to hear the clang of the axes, swords, and 
pikes, when (hey struck against each other. 

4 * It is the sailors who have mutinied !" cried 
a voice from the court of the palace, in reply to 
the inquiries of those in the balcony. The 
news came like a thunderbolt. " The sailors !** 
was the universal cry. 

Discontent had long prevailed among the 
sailors in Copenhagen. Struensee's arrange- 
ments bad not a tendency to allay it ; for the 
abridgment of the holidays exasperated the 
ship- carpenters in the dock-yard. A new ex- 
pedition against Algiers was to make amends 
for that which had miscarried; and this re- 
quired more ships, some of which were to be 
equipped, and others built. Great activity pre- 
vailed in the dock-yard. The men were kept 
closely to work ; and three hundred Norwegian 
sailors had arrived to serve on board the fleet 
But one week passed after another, till six 
elapsed ; and all applications for the payment of 
their wages being ineffectual, they determined 
to right or to revenge themselves. 

Sallying from the capital, they poured oa to 
Hirschholm. All the dissatisfied ship-carpenters 
and seamen joined the bold troop, which in- 
creased by the way, like an avalanche, bearing 
everything along with it ; and, when this horde 
rushed forth from behind the palace-garden, 
where it had till then concealed its arrival from 
the inmates of the royal residence, it had swol- 
len to a mob of many thousands, bathed in per- 
spiration, covered with dust, heated with liquor 
and passion ; more like a tribe of cannibals than 
subjects who had come to lay their complaints 
before their sovereign. 

" It is the sailors who have mutinied !" re- 
peated several voices. " There are more than 
a hundred thousand sailors !" cried others. 

An incessant thundering ensued at the gate 
of the palace, and cries were repeated by hun- 
dreds and thousands of rough voices, of " We 
want to speak with the king ! We want to see 
the king ! We want to speak with our father P' 
which sufficiently confirmed the truth of this 
alarming intelligence, so that the balcony wu 
cleared in a twinkling. The trumpeter at the 
barracks gave the signal which called together 
the dispersed soldiers of the flying corps; and 
which, to many of the terrified hearers, sounded 
like the trump of the last day. A stunning 
huzza from the sailors replied to the signal. A 
single voice cried aloud " long live the king !" 
and then followed repeated huzzas, which rent 
the air, and made the windows of the palace 
rattle again. These tremendous shouts filled 
all the inmates with horror ; for they heard not 
the loyal sentiment which they expressed. 

In the great hall, various groups were formed. 
Old Count St. Germain approached the king 
with hasty steps. " My blood," said he, clap- 
ping his hand upon his sword, " belongs to yoor 
majestf. I hope you will graciously allow me 
to spill it for you. I request your majesty's 
permission to take the command. It may net 
be unbecoming in me, considering my former 
position in your majesty's service, to solicit tail 
confidence. 1 guarantee your majesty's safer/ 
with my life and blood." 

" Bravo, count !" exclaimed Count Brandt, 
casting a contemptuous look upon the nflffj 
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rabble without. "Give them a taste 
butt-ends — that will be more than sufficient." 
The lamentations of several ladies answered 
this martial exhortation. 

The king had risen from his chair ; he cast 
a rapid glance beyond the door of the balcony, 
then grasped the hand of Count Brandt, and 
hastened out of the hall. Nobody knew whether 
he had retired to avoid the sight of this disorder, 
or whether he was going, in compliance with 
the wish so plainly expressed, to receive in 
person the complaints that were brought to him 
in so disrespectful a manner. Count St. Ger- 
main, with doubtful glances, watched his de- 
parture. 

11 Oh ! that I had but my regiment here !" 
exclaimed Colonel Held, who was standing 
behind a posse of ladies. " Would that I had 
my regiment here, which is so attached to your 
majesty! I would attack these banditti with 
the grenadiers d la ttte, morbUu /" And as he 
spoke, the colonel assumed a most martial air. 
He showed no inclination, however, to follow 
the count ; who, having thrown his eyes around 
the hall, where they encountered only timid or 
doubtful looks, hastened after the king. 

The queen had sunk back on the bergere; 
one hand rested on the head of the lady, who 
concealed her face in her lap; while with the 
other she covered her own eyes. Elisabeth 
knelt on the footstool. Having loosed the hand 
of the lady, her eyes were riveted on the queen : 
and, pale as death, she involuntarily wrung her 
hands. Her aunt stood upright before her 
sovereign. Her countenance was grave, but 
indicated composure ; and in her whole bearing 
there was a tranquil dignity, which formed a 
strong contrast with the general trepidation. 
She took hold of Elisabeth's clasped hands with 
one of hers, as if to grasp what was dearest to 
her in the world ; and with the other, supported 
herself upon the queen's bergere. Her eye was 
steadfastly fixed on the principal entrance. She 
stood as though awaiting her fate, and deter- 
mined to cover the queen with her own person. 
Count Rosen had again stepped out upon the 
balcony, where he attentively observed the 
noisy rabble, which had excited such terror. 
Madame von Geldern, who could not conquer 
her curiosity, stood at the door behind the 
count, with her lorgnette in her hand ; but her 
pale cheeks sufficiently denoted that she was a 
timid spectator and possessed not the courage 
for which the other ladies gave her credit. 
Countess Reiffenstein and General Pilzonoff 
had exchanged several significant glances. 
The count approached one of the balcony doors 
that was shut, turning his back to the hall, and 
drummed softly with his fingers upon the glass ; 
after which, the countess approached the queen 
with a look designed to express the deepest 
concern. But Soph us stepped forward and in- 
tercepted her : and when she would have avoided 
him, he laid his hand upon her arm, and said, 
•* countess, you are playing a desperate game. 
Beware how you play with fire ! Beware !" 

" Show your courage outside, sir, and do not 
pull my arm out of joint," replied the countess, 
with a tranquil voice. With an angry look, he 
loosed his hold, and hastened to the entrance, 
where he posted himself with his sword drawn. 
Several of the young gentlemen of the court 



of the | followed his example. Owing to the sudden- 
ness with which he released the arm of the 
countess, she tottered back ; and might possibly 
have tumbled into the basin of the fountain, had 
not Colonel Held caught her in his loving em- 
brace ; when, casting a look of hatred around 
the hall, she said in a whisper to herself, u what 
a delightful moment !" The colonel was no moro 
disposed to sacrifice to the god of love than to 
the god of war ; but the situation was too seduc- 
tive. With languishing eyes, he pressed the 
hanejbf the countess, and whispered, " a tre- 
mendously delightful moment, my charmer ! In 
danger souls unite." 

The countess eyed him with a look which 
sufficiently showed how much he bad mistaken 
her. She then proceeded to the queen's bergere, 
seized the hand of the kneeling lady, and strove 
to draw her away, saying in a tone of affected 
sympathy, " My dearest Countess Tbralau, or 
Demoiselle Rheinberg, indeed I know not which 
name I am to give you, let me beg of you to 
rise ; you only increase her majesty's sufferings 
in these terrible moments. Oh ! how they shout 
and storm, the ungrateful wretches ! How can 
they find it in their hearts to terrify the queen 
in this manner! How it will distress her 
majesty the queen dowager to hear of these 
abominable and revolting proceedings !" 

Among the cries which penetrated through 
the open windows might be distinctly heard the 
name of Struensee. The count had left the 
hall at the beginning of the tumult ; and, hasten- 
ing with rapid steps through the apartments, 
thronged with affrighted bed chamber-women 
and lackeys, at length reached an apartment, 
the tasteful splendor of which betrayed the 
owner at the first glance. Having pulled a bell- 
rope with violence, a servant in a livery of green 
velvet, having a gold plate with a coat of arm* 
attached to one sleeve, rushed into the room. 
" Desire John to get a carriage ready instant- 
ly, and wait with it outside the garden. Throw 
yourself upon a horse, the first that comes to 
hand ; ride along the strand to Helsingoer, and 
have a sailing-boat in readiness. But not a 
word to any creature whatever. Wait for me 
at Helsingoer. Take nothing away with yon ; 
leave all behind ! There is something to make 
amends for what you will loose !" continued the 
count, tossing to him a purse, the weight of 
which, as it fell upon the floor, denoted that it 
was full of ducats. " Tell Ernest to come ; be 
is to wait here for me, and pack a few things 
which I cannot dispense with. But he is not 
to say a word about it. I rely upon you — it 
shall be none the worse for yon. Go ! let no- 
body see you. I must return to the queen. 
I rely upon you as upon myself/' added he, 
patting the man familiarly on the shoulder. 

The count gave these orders rapidly and with 
a firm voice, and the servant withdrew. But 
when Struensee was alone, he threw himself 
into the arm-chair, supported his head with his 
hand, which he held before his eyes, and plainly 
showed that the courage which characterized 
his administration had evaporated at the threat- 
ening aspect of danger. 

Having gazed around with confused looks, be 
grasped unconsciously at whatever lay near 
him, and threw it down again, listening with 
intense attention to every sound that floated 
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through the long corridor without. All was 
Btill for some moments. Then a prodigious 
shout was raised ; and amidst the wild cries he 
fancied that he distinguished his own name. 
"With unsteady hand, he hastily opened a secret 
drawer ui his secretaire, took out some papers 
and valuables, and hurried back to the great 
hall. 

The same consternation as at first still per- 
vaded the numerous assemblage. They ran 
this way and that ; each making inquiries^ the 
others, and seeking comfort where comfow was 
not to be found. 

44 Good God !" exclaimed a lady, " how unfor- 
tunate that 1 was obliged to come to Hirschholm 
on such a frightful day !" 

" While I thank my God that I am here to- 
day," said Madame HelmstorfT, with a look of 
indignant reproof. *• Indeed, I know not where 
•ur proper place would be at this moment but 
about the dear person of the queen. It best 
becomes us to attach our fate to that of the 
throne, which we are born to surround." 

The dignity expressed in these words, and in 
the whole bearing of the speaker, acted like a 
cordial upon the queen. She raised herself 
upon the couch and cast around an inquiring 
look ; but every eye that she encountered sank 
despondingly. That of Elisabeth alone returned 
an assurance of fond attachment, glancing at 
the same time towards Sophus, who still kept 
bis honorable post at the entrance. 

Struenscc had softly approached the berghc 
of the queen, and occupied his former place. 
All eyes were fixed on this man, whose station 
gave him such importance ; but Struensec's 
never quilted Count Rosen, who was still stand- 
ing in the balcony. 

14 My God, Madame von Geldern," cried a 
lady, "how can you venture so near the door! 
What do you think we have to expect 1 They 
will certainly murder us — those savage fellows ! 
We shall not get away alive." 

In spite of the critical moment, Madame von 
Geldern could not repress her natural levity 
and fondness for raillery. »• My dear madam," 
said she, casting a look of pity at the lady, " it 
is true enough that we have to expect the worst. 
The plainest of us will probably be murdered ; 
the handsomest will fare still worse." 

14 O my God ! my God !" cried the lady, burst- 
ing into tears and wringing her hands, t( I shall 
not survive it !" 

A servant hastily entered the hall. He 
looked around for some one to whom he could 
deliver his message, but, being in doubt, he ad- 
dressed the whole company, saying, in a loud 
and distinct voice, " Lieutenant Eichstadt most 
humbly sends word that he cannot keep the 
gate any longer ; he asks if he is to order his 
men to fire at the sailors." 

This straightforward question produced uni- 
versal silence. Not one would take upon him- 
self to answer it. At length the queen, raising 
herself, exclaimed,- "Is nobody here that can 
give an answer! Where is the king! Why 
do you not answer, Count Struensee V* 

Struonsee opened bis lips and closed them 
again. The queen reddened and turned from 
him with a look of displeasure and almost of 
contempt. u Where is Count St. Germain- 
Colonel Held !" 



The colonel, at this direct appeal, advanced 
a step, with manifest embarrassment, and mads 
a very low bow. He looked around on all aides* 
but as no one showed a disposition to relieve 
him fiom his perplexing situation, he stammered 
forth 4I I — I— I — most humbly conceive— effu- 
sion of blood — irritate the enemy ..." 

44 It is unpardonable that there should be so 
cannon before the palace," said a young gentle- 
man of the king's household to his neighbors. 
41 Cannon command respect ! There ought to 
be cannon at all palaces. What can we do 
with our French swords 1" 

'• Since we have no artillery whatever — as 
this gentleman justly observes — and my regi- 
ment is not on the spot...." 

** Enough, colonel !" said the queen, turning 
from him. *' I must consult my ladies, I sup- 
pose. What is your opinion, my bold Elisa- 
beth ?" 

The tone of little less than levity in which 
the queen put this question was ill suited to the 
seriousness of the occasion. Elisabeth cast 
down her eyes. The queen was sorry for what 
she had said, and kindly pressed her hand. 

44 For God's sake, madam," cried Countess 
Reiffenstein, after exchanging signs with PuV 
zonofT, who had joined this group, (4 for God's 
sake, let orders be given to fire !" 

The queen, instantly turning to the countess, 
eyed her with a scrutinizing look. " You know 
countess, how highly I am accustomed to value 
your opinion," said she, with an equivocal move 
merit of her full and somewhat protuberant lower 
lip. " Certainly I could not have a better advise? 
at such a moment as this. But, as we are left so 
entirely to ourselves," she continued with truly 
royal mien and dignity, "we will act excla 
sively according to our own pleasure. I forbid 
my subjects to be fired 'upon. J^et them be 
kept back, but let no arms be used against 
them." 

The servant bowed low to the queen, who 
uttered the concluding words with commanding 
emphasis, and left the hall. 

Pilzonoff had, meanwhile, stepped up to 
Countess Thralau. " Bon soir, Mathilde /" said 
he, in an under-tone, just as he had done be- 
fore at the masquerade ; and the countess 
shuddered, as she did then, at the sound of that 
detested voice. 

44 So !" continued the count, " nothing lest 
than an insurrection could bring you back to a 
circle of which you are the chief ornament 
And you have lived in the midst of us, without 
suffering us to know it ; you have had no pity 
for the anxiety and grief occasioned by your 
sudden disappearance. Oh Mathilde, why hare 
you been so cruel to your friends ?" 

The count gently took her hand with a view 
to gain that attention which the lady seemed 
determined to refuse to his insinuating .words. 
At his touch she started up. Her excitemeat 
had reached the highest degree. " Yea, it is I!* 
she exclaimed aloud, stepping forth into the 
circle which surrounded her, and which shyly 
fell back at this outburst, so unusual witbifl 
those walls. <4 It is I ! Misuse me— ecoff it 
me — vilify and persecute me alone — I care not 
It is I who have fled from my enemies, and 
concealed myself because their malice ws» 
greater than my power to withstand them. I 
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care for nothing now ! I shall withdraw my- 
self no more. I am hardened against your 
scorn ; I have ceased to feel. No, you shall 
not drive me into treason ! Avaunt ! begone !" 
she cried with increased energy, at the same 
time making a repulsive movement with her 
hand towards Count Pilzonoff, who, alarmed at 
her vehemence, had approached a step nearer, 
as if for the purpose of soothing her. " No, I 
fear you no longer ; your power over me is at 
an end. Let the whole world know it — 'tis the 
same to me !" she proceeded, casting a wild 
look around the circle. " I have done with the 
world and its pleasures. Here is my place ! — 
here I shall find indulgence and kindness — 
here I have all that I live for — let men perse- 
cute me ! God and the queen will not for- 
sake me!" 

With these words the countess threw herself 
at the feet of the queen, and clasped her knees. 

This scene almost banished for a moment the 
recollection of what was passing outside the 
palace. Madame von Geldern and Madame 
HelmstorfT raised the fainting countess, and 
said her on the queen's bergere. Elisabeth 
knelt by her side, and held her hand. Countess 
RehTenstein had retreated a step, and surveyed 
her with a look that was designed to express 
virtuous indignation ; while the other ladies 
•eyed her with curiosity. 

The colonel, who was behind them, peering 
over their shoulders, exclaimed, " Ah, mon Dieu ! 
The riddle is solved. I was sure there must 
be an intrigue at the bottom of it. I knew that 
1 should discover it. Some of us are no fotsl 
—but have had a little experience — and know 
something about intrigues. I always thought 
this Demoiselle Rheinberg a mysterious person/' 

The queen bent over the Countess Thralau, 
and said, u My dearest Matilda, recover your- 
self. I will never forsake you. I am your 
sincere friend." 

The countess did not open her eyes ; and the 
queen, raising herself, mournfully exclaimed, 
44 And is it come to this, that, at the court of the 
king of Denmark, a lady finds no protectors, and 
must submit to be insulted !" 

Count Rosen had left the balcony at the first 
sound of the elevated voice of the countess. 
He beheld with pain this explosion of passionate 
excitement, which nearly resembled madness, 
and involuntarily held his hand before his eyes, 
as if to spare them the sight of the agitated and 
unfortunate lady. At the concluding words of 
the queen, suddenly drawing himself up to his 
full height, he stepped into the circle ; and, his 
usually pale cheeks tinged with a slight flush, 
he said in a subdued tone, but so firm and dis- 
tinct that it might be heard throughout the spa- 
cious hall, " No, it has not yet come to that. 
And every insult offered to this lady is offered 
to me ! It is my personal affair-*- 1 make my 
cause inseparable from that of the Countess 
Thralau !" 

While pronouncing these words, with a pain- 
ful look at the countess, he clapped his hand, 
with an energy that was audible, upon the 
cross of Malta which hung at his bosom. This 
gesture produced in all present a stronger feel- 
ing of involuntary awe than even his words ; 
and they contemplated with reverence the chi- 
valrous member of an Order whose first duty 



was the protection of females, of the forsaken, 
and of the fatherless. 

During this whole scene, Count Struensee had 
stood with his back to the fireplace, propping his 
elbows upon the mantelpiece, and his restless 
eye incessantly wandering from the queen to 
the door, and from the door to the windows. 
His whole bearing in these decisive moments 
indicated an unmanly vacillation and want of 
energy, which were a cutting caricature of his 
violent reforms and his bold overthrow of exist- 
ing institutions. 

Sophus had not stirred from the entrance of 
the hall : he considered himself as an indis- 
pensable advanced post; he would not resign 
to any other the duty of barring that avenue, 
and defending the queen, sword iu hand, if dan- 
ger should approach. 

The sky had meanwhile cleared ; the air 
was much cooler, and the dense mass of dark 
clouds had sunk to the horizon, whence they 
sent forth faint flashes, accompanied by the low 
grumbling of distant thunder. Nature was 
calm ; but the human storm outside the palace 
still continued to rage. Instigated by bold in- 
cendiaries, who had mingled among the crowd, 
the sailors kept up their cry for justice. They 
wanted to see the king — they wanted to lay 
their grievances before him in person — they 
were shamefully treated — they were starving. 
At times, Struensee's name was mixed with 
their cry, which was continually repeated ; but 
not one of the whole mass had the courage to 
take a decisive step against the ill-defended pa- 
lace. The broad lake which lay between the 
building and the crowd, with its placid surface, 
in which the majestic forms of the royal resi- 
dence were mirrored, was for a while barrier 
sufficient to restrain the inflamed mass of rioters, 
accustomed to defy the utmost fury of the ocean. 
They would no doubt have dispersed without 
accomplishing their purpose, had not the palace 
door suddenly moved on its hinges, opened by 
some treacherous hand, prompted by a wish 
that this tumult might not pass without result. 
This was the signal for a general rush ! The 
door was forced back ; the guard overpowered 
after a short resistance ; -and the prodigious 
crowd, shouting and yelling, filled the court- 
yard, and, spreading on all sides, completely 
surrounded the palace, which stood like a rock 
rising from amidst the breakers. 

The divided interests of the inmates of the 
palace were re-united by the common danger. 
Not a sailor had yet dared to set foot on the 
steps before the door ; a feeling of respect de- 
tained them below, and with loud cries they 
again insisted on seeing the king. Only a sin- 
gle file of guards now defended the folding- 
doors of the grand vestibule, which was filled 
with terrified menials and attendants on the 
court. 

In the great hall, look which way you would, 
you encountered only pale and agitated faces. 
The palest of all, perhaps, was Struensee's ; he 
perceived that the favorable moment for flight 
was lost, through faint-hearted irresolution. 
This conviction roused him to a sense of his 
situation, and flushed bis cheeks. The queen 
looked at him and said, " Where is the king! — 
They ask to see the king— why is the king not 
made apquainted with this 1" 
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"Your majesty," replied Struensee, with a 
distinct voice, raising himself from his former 
attitude, and proceeding with hasty steps to- 
wards the door, " I will speak to the king." 

The queen looked after him with an air of 
chagrin. "Will nobody speak to these mis- 
guided people, and learn what they would 
SaveT* said she. (< Resistance in this case 
would be useless. Count Rosen," continued 
her majesty, as the count instantly stepped 
forth from amidst the circle, " into your hands 
I commit my fate and the fate of us all. Go, 
and God be with you ! You are the first true 
bright, count, that I have met with in the Dan- 
ish dominions." But, as though she suddenly 
repented this injustice, into which the warmth 
of her temper had hurried her, she added, " My 
chivalrous Norden, go and accompany the count. 
You will be more useful by his side than by 
mine." 

Sophus, making a low obeisance to the queen, 
followed the count. Some of the gentlemen 
would have barred the entrance, but her majesty 
forbade it. " Let all the doors be flung open !" 
said she. " Nobody shall say that the Queen 
of Denmark hid herself in holes and corners. 
A princess of Great Britain is no more to he in- 
timidated by brutality than by treachery, count," 
continued she, turning to Pilzonoff. " When 
you inform your empress that you have wit- 
nessed a riot of the populace here, forget not to 
add that we were not alarmed by it. We know 
who misleads these poor ignorant people. But 
woe to him by whom the offence cometh!" 
And she cast her eyes around, as if seeking 
some specific object of her displeasure. The 
count answered by. a bow, accompanied with a 
diplomatic smile. 

Elisabeth had unobserved quitted the hall at 
the same time as Sophus. Through the apart- 
ments and corridors she reached an empty 
saloon, which led to the door of the palace, be- 
fore Count Rosen and Sophus had left it. Re- 
gardless of the count, she flew through the 
saloon, and detained her lover. 

" Sophus," exclaimed she, in a voice scarcely 
to be recognized for agitation, "for God in 
heaven's sake, take care of yourself! Think 
what I suffer !" 

She supported herself upon his arm : her 
cheeks were pale, and her eyes fixed steadfastly 
upon his. Sophus, with downcast looks, re- 
plied in an under-tone, " Madam, be under no 
concern — dear Elisabeth !" he proceeded, " why 
should we wish to conceal anything from my 
paternal friend 1 Yes, count, it is for the queen 
and for Elisabeth that I am ready to fight at this 
moment. The consciousness of being loved by 
you, Elisabeth, will give strength to my arm. 
Fear nothing, my beloved !" 

The old count gazed on the youthful pair with 
a melancholy smile. He let go Norden' s arm, 
which he had mechanically taken. 

"Stay with Elisabeth, Sophus;" said he. 
" Your rash impetuosity would be of little ser- 
vice to me under the present circumstances." 

" Sophus, obey the injunction of the count ! 
Stay with me — I shall die with agony, if you 
leave me " 

Elisabeth had seized his hand, and held it 
grasped in hers, fixing her eyes upon him with 
a look of extreme despondence. But Sophus 



strove with gentle force to release himself. The 
count, having motioned to him to stay, was ap- 
proaching the door, when Lisette rushed into 
the saloon, caught hold of Elisabeth's and Nor- 
den's hands, and tore them asunder with vio- 
lence. Her eye was wild, and every feature of 
her face bore evidence of an agitation which 
she strove to conquer. 

" Let him go !" she exclaimed aloud. u Let 
him go, let him do bis duty ! Go, go ! what are 
you waiting for? There is no time to lose. 
Will you slay till it is too late! Go !" she re- 
peated, releasing Elisabeth's hands, and with 
both her own covering her eyes and her crim- 
soned face. " Those who love so well, should 
have strength to suffer. You are rich even if 
you lose him. Be ashamed to let a poor gir! 
have to teach you how to employ your riches. 
Ought our own happiness to be our grand object 
in this world 1" 

Elisabeth had buried her tearful eyes in her 
handkerchief. At these words she raised her 
head, and surveyed the handsome Lisette with 
a jealous look. Lisette too looked up; and 
when their eyes met, a scarlet flush overspread 
both those pale faces. Sophus stood between 
them ; the eyes of both sought his, but without 
encountering them. Count Rosen, who had 
paused, discovered in that moment the feelings 
which agitated those three hearts. Laying 
hold of Norden's arm, " Come !" said he, " there 
is no time to lose. Put up your sword. We 
shall not fight : our business is to pacify the in- 
flamed minds of these poor fellows." 
^Sophus, supporting Elisabeth, who was nearly 
sinking, clasped her in his arms, and said, 
"Lisette, to your sisterly affection I commit 
Elisabeth. Comfort her, and impart to her the 
strength which you possess. I cannot place 
her in dearer hands than yours." 

Rosen stepped hastily up to Lisette. >( Re- 
ceive an old man's blessing, my child V said 
he. "And, believe me, every virtuous self- 
denial has its reward from Providence. God 
will make amends to you also." He then drew 
Sophus quickly away with him. 

The count's kindly words had suddenly 
thawed the ice that encompassed the heart of 
Lisette. She supported the faltering Elisabeth 
with affectionate care, saying, " Come, made- 
moiselle, let us do our duty. Our place is not 
here, but near the queen. Depend upon it, 
heaven will*not suffer you to lose one so dear 
to you. You are destined to be happy !" 

Elisabeth slowly raised her head from the 
shoulder of her companion. When she saw 
Lisette's pale face and her dark eyes filled with 
tears, she threw her arms about her neck and 
kissed her. 

" Ah, Lisette, how sweetly you comfort me ! 
But for you, I should be plunged in despair." 

Lisette returned the embrace. But, as if she 
suddenly felt embarrassed at what she had 
done, she said, receding a step — " Come, 
mademoiselle, let us go to the queen ! Her 
majesty might miss you. It is not likely that 
she would ask for me — but I cannot leave her 
at such a momonto$s this. My heart too has 
its cravings!" added she, in a voice scarcely 
audible. 

Elisabeth had not remarked what was pass* 
ing in the soul of Lisette ; her thoughts were 
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exclusively engrossed by Sophus. It was not, 
therefore, an attempt to raise her from this 
oppressive sense of her low station, when she 
said, " Yes, at this moment you ought to be 
about the queen, whom you so fondly love. 
You are right, she might want us. May God 
hearken to our prayers, wherever they are 
offered ! We will both pray for her to whom 
we are so tenderly attached." 

Elisabeth leant upon Lisette, and both re- 
turned to the great hall, where, in the general 
consternation, the absence of the former had not 
been noticed. All were full of anxiety as to how 
the affair would end. Every eye was fixed on the 
principal entrance, and each was afraid to look 
the others in the face. The queen had turned 
her back towards Countess Reiffenstein and 
Count Pilzonoff. The countess gazed on the 
queen with looks full of malignity ; the aspect 
of theRus8ian ambassador bespoke displeasure ; 
chagrined, and as if humbled that the queen 
manifested such composure amidst the general 
dismay. Her majesty had resumed her former 
place on the bergire with as much dignity as if 
she awaited — not the entrance of a host of mu- 
tinous sailors coming with arms in their hands 
to complain of the injustice with which they 
were treated — but of an obsequious court, to 
pay her their homage. 

Count Rosen and Sophus stepped forth from 
the vestibule precisely at the right moment. 
The guards were no longer able to keep back 
the thronging mass, whom this detention only 
rendered more impatient. The muskets were 
already grounded, and pikes and axes raised 
against them. Both guards and seamen were 
Norwegians ; and the ircommon language was 
the last bond that still prevented the effusion of 
blood in this conflict between duty and passion. 

Accompanied by Sophus, Count Rosen placed 
himself on the top of the flight of marble steps. 
The guards made way for him, and the sailors 
respectfully fell back before the hoary-headed 
noble, who advanced with confidence and dig- 
nity, as though he were secured from harm by 
the protection of a higher power. Suddenly, a 
dead silence prevailed ; the nearest of the riot- 
ers lowered their weapons and doffed their hats. 

Having surveyed the crowd for a moment 
with benignant composure, he said, "What 
would you have, my lads 1 What induces you 
to come in such numbers to the dwelling of the 
king and disturb his quiet 1 What is your wish?" 

The count might have continued speaking 
for a long time ; nobody would have ventured 
to interrupt him. When he paused, thousands 
of voices were raised. " We cannot get our 
pay ! We are in great distress ! We have 
nothing to live upon ! We shall all be starved ! 
We ask for justice ! The king is our father ! 
We have six weeks' pay due to us ! We wish 
to see the king ! We wish to speak with the 
king himself! The others don't tell him the 
tTuth ! We will tell it the king ourselves !" 

And amidst these cries were beard individual 
voices pouring forth execrations against their 
own officers, against those about the king, and 
especially against Count Struensee. But the 
cries of these individuals, actuated by personal 
hatred, found no supporters among the multitude, 
and were drowned by complaints of hunger that 
were loud and universal. 

o . 



The count lifted his hat, and motioned for 
silence, but it was some time before it could be 
restored. " You have taken a wrong course 
with your complaints, my lads ; you should have 
laid them before the admiralty, and not have 
brought them to the habitation of the king," 
said he with a loud voice. " The dwelling of 
the king b sacred, and you offend ^im by thus 
forcing yourselves into it. But, as the king is a 
just master, who will cause due inquiry to be 
made into the subject of your complaints, and 
do right and justice to every one, he is also a 
merciful master, who will overlook the fault 
committed by you because you know no better.* 

"But we do know better," shouted a single 
voice. " The king will never hear of the mat- 
ter. They tell him nothing but lies," cried sev- 
eral others. 

"We want to speak to the king himself! 
The king is our father !" shouted many, and 
these cries were repeated by innumerable voices. 

The count stepped hastily to the margin of 
the broad landing ; and a sudden and general 
silence succeeded this movement. 

" My friends," said he, in a loud and distinct 
voice, " be not misled by those who have not 
your real welfare at heart. Consider that this 
is the king's habitation. Hats off! and let 
every brave man cry with me, ' long live the 
king !' " 

All heads were uncovered as if by magic; 
even those who had just raised their voices to 
aggravate the discontent of the rioters, and 
urge them to violence, durst not keep on their 
hats. A prodigious shout rent the air. 

Count St. Germain and some other gentle- 
men, who had by this time come to the top* 
of the steps, took part in the cheer by waving 
their hats. One of them then stepped forward. 
" Silence !" cried he, " in the name of the king. 
The king will cause your grievances to be in- 
quired into. The king will take care that jus- 
tice shall be done to all and each. Rely upon 
it, you shall be paid what is due to you." 

A pause succeeded. The sailors eyed each 
other with inquiring looks, and whispered among 
themselves. Count Rosen took advantage of 
this moment to address them once more. "When 
you have seen the king, my good fellows, go 
quietly home, and do no mischief by the way, 
or you will forfeit your king's favor. The king 
will see you and tell you so himself. Long 
live the king !" 

The count waved his hat and pointed to the 
balcony. All eyes instantly turned in that di- 
rection. 

The stillness which prevailed in the great 
hall was suddenly interrupted by hasty steps. 
Count Brandt led the king by the hand ; they 
proceeded towards the balcony, attended by 
several gentlemen. Brandt's countenance wore 
an expression of bold assurance ; but the king 
cast down his eyes, and his gait betrayed a 
manifest reluctance, as though his body were 
too weak to keep pace with the spirit. 

Struensee walked on the other side of the 
king ; but stopped at the door of the balcony, 
perhaps fearing lest his presence might produce 
unpleasant symptoms of discontent. As the 
count went no further, Colonel Held deemed it 
his duty to halt too. Standing back a few 
paces from the door, he looked around with a. 
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.martial air, like a general occupying a danger- 
ous position, where he has to cover the main 
army against surprise in the rear. 

The king stepped hastily out on the balcony, 
surrounded hy the gentlemen who accompanied 
him. At the thundering huzza with which he 
was received, he made a movement as if to 
turn hack, for all loud sounds produced a disa- 
greeable impression on his weak nerves. Count 
Brandt, however, stepping forward to the front 
of the balcony, drew the king along with him. 
His majesty raised his hand several times, by 
way of commanding silence ; but, as there was 
Do end to the cheers, he bowed repeatedly, and, 
suddenly withdrawing his hand from Count 
Brandt's, retreated from the balcony with a 
precipitation that looked almost like flight. The 
other gentlemen also left the balcony. Brandt 
was the last. His countenance expressed a 
dissatisfaction that he was at qo pains to con- 
ceal; he jostled against Count Struensee in 
passing, as though to awaken him from a dream, 
and slammed the balcony-door with a violence 
•that shook all the windows in the great hall. 

The huzzas in the courtyard still continued. 
One of the gentlemen in attendance stepped up 
to the queen and said — " Your majesty will be 

pleased to forgive my boldness hut if your 

majesty will have the condescension to show 
yourself on the balcony " 

The queen replied with a smile, *• Let the king 
show himself, and receive the homage of his 
people. A queen ought not to come forward to 
receive applause, like an opera heroine. It is 
inconsistent with the dignity of our sex, Mr. 
Chamberlain. This is my place, and I know 
how to keep it. I am not so easily frightened 
as. people may, perhaps, imagine. Everything 
has its good side. This little distuibance has 
taught me many things which I did not know 
"before." 

At these words, her face assumed an expres- 
sion of scorn and defiance ; and, while speak- 
ing, she approached the king, who had paused 
Reside the chess-board. He leant with his 
hand upon the table, contemplating the inter- 
rupted game, as if wholly absorbed in the con- 
sideration of the various positions of the chess- 
men. But the slight movement of the lips, 
which accompanied every fresh shout in the 
courtyard, sufficiently showed that his mind 
was not occupied with the objects on which his 
-eyes were undeviatingly fixed. 

The queen laid hold of his hand. At this 
unexpected touch, he made a sudden movement 
■with the other hand, which swept down the 
chessmen that were still standing. As though 
.their fall dissolved the charm which had riveted 
the gaze of the king to the board, he raised his 
head and eyed the quern with a shy look, which 
at first was the effect of his nervous irritability, 
'but soon assumed the expression of cheerful 
submission to the will of a stronger mind. The 
■queen heaved a deep sigh. 

As she stood in the middle of the hall, hold- 
ing her royal consort by the hand, they formed 
a group exhibiting the strongest contrast. The 
tall, plump, robust figure of the queen, in the 
bloom of youth, had in it a majesty which com- 
manded reverence. But, of all this, the small, 
spare, shrunken, debilitated form of the king 
sw wholly destitute. 



He appeared much older than he really wat, 
without acquiring the dignity which usually so* 
companies more advanced age. It was the 
weakly, fragile elder supporting its frail branches 
with their heavy, melancholy leaves against the 
proud, lofty beech, the lively light-green hue of 
whose foliage attests the vigor of the sap that 
circulates through all its boughs. This contrast, 
which could not but strike every beholder at that 
moment, was rendered the more remarkable by 
the words of the.queen, " We wish to be alone! 
We request those who are present to convey 
our thanks to the absent for the assistance which 
they have rendered us during this disturbance." 

The queen uttered with a smile these words, 
containing no compliment to the persons present 
She then proceeded : " Both the king and my- 
self will rejoice, if those who have to execute 
his orders learn a lesson from the occurrences of 
this day. We expect that the justice be done 
to our subjects to which they are entitled ; and 
we shall know how to chastise those who seek 
to fish in troubled waters.'* 

The concluding words the queen repeated in 
French ; she wished every one to hear and un- 
derstand them. The alternately sad and sar- 
castic expression which her countenance bad 
assumed gave way to that of decided indigna- 
tion against her enemies ; and this imparted to 
her a look of scorn and de-fiance at the expense 
of feminine softness. She bent her head rather 
backward than forward in a salute, and left the 
hall with the king, who bowed several times in 
all directions. 

The hall was speedily deserted. The uniform 
pattering of the fountain alone broke the stillness 
that pervaded the spacious apartment, which 
had recently rung with the sounds of so many 
voices. The caryatides supported their burden 
with uplifted arms and downcast looks ; and 
those lifeless figures and the ever-moving element 
had something ghastly in that forsaken hall, 
where every sound that penetrated from without 
was now loudly reverberated. 

Count Rosen and Sophus did not leave tat 
steps till the company had departed. The 
sailors, in high glee, returned, singing and 
shouting, to Copenhagen. The moon rose, 
flung her mild radiance upon the lake, sod 
played with the transparent picture of the mag- 
nificent palace, the outlines of which were dis- 
tinctly defined against the dark back-ground of 
thick clumps of trees in the gardens. The 
whole scene bespoke splendor, repose, and se- 
curity. The stillness was interrupted only hy 
the uniform footfalls of the sentries ; and it was 
but at intervals that a single distant cheer of 
the joyous bands returning to the capital cane 
faintly through the tranquil atmosphere, lise 
the last gentle breathings of a hurricane soh> 
siding into a calm. 

The last sounds gradually died away. Oat- 
side the palace, there was nothing that bete- 
kened the commotion of the day. All had re- 
turned to the accustomed state of security. 
The royal attendants had recovered their as- 
surance, and loudly boasted of their courtfi 
and devotion. But, long afterwards, there sal 
rang in many a heart an echo of the events ef 
the day, and the most diverse feelings agitate! 
the different minds in that moon-lit, lovdy, 
placid, yet sleepless night 

I 
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Of the whole numerous company which bad 
enlivened the hall of state on that day, there 
was perhaps but one whose sleep was sound 
and undisturbed. That one was the king. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

While the occurrences which have just been 
related made but a transient impression upon 
most of those who witnessed these forerunners 
of the approaching storm, they left a deep ef- 
fect on the mind of Sophus ; who, with almost 
childlike simplicity, had hitherto lived only for 
his love and for his duty. His confidence was 
shaken ; he watched those around him with 
suspicious look; he discovered nothing but 
deceit where he had before perceived candor. 
Politics had forcibly obtruded upon the humbler 
occupations of life, and entangled him in a net 
of crafty intrigues. 

Court attendants have never been particularly 
susceptible to politics, much less a young gen- 
tleman of the court of Denmark at this period. 
Sophus, therefore, had not discovered the po- 
litical currents which hurried on these events, 
but remarked only the personal intrigues, which 
threw up bubbles to the surface. Experience 
had not taught him to detect the causes of the 
circumstances that were passing before his 
eyes ; and this, like every other species of ig- 
norance, produced a feeling of anxiety. His 
spirit was oppressed by sinister forebodings, 
to which he was unable to give any precise di- 
rection : and he felt like an invalid, who is left 
to himself, without knowing where the disease 
which produces such mortal lassitude is seated. 

It made a disagreeable impression upon him 
to see that things were pursuing their usual 
course, as though nothing had happened to dis- 
turb the general tranquillity. It was often im- 
possible for him to share the delight with which 
others participated in the pleasures of the mo- 
ment ; a grim spectre with threatening gesture 
seemed to him to stalk through the joyous as- 
semblage. Often, too, did it appear to him as 
if these forebodings seized the whole company 
for a moment with a force too mighty to be 
shaken off. But such moments were very tran- 
sient, and all returned to their suspended plea- 
sures with a keener relish. 

While one party was drowning its apprehen- 
sions in the whirl of dissipations, the other was 
busily and silently engaged in digging the mine 
which was to blow up its giddy victims. A 
hollow subterraneous rumbling, indeed, now 
and then reminded the latter of a reality, which 
they would fain have denied ; hut these warn- 
ings were scarcely heard, much less heeded, 
amid the acclamations that accompanied all 
their steps. 

The various royal personages had left their 
summer residences. The king's aunt had quit- 
ted Charlottenlund, and the queen dowager, 
with her son, had removed from Friedensburg to 
Christiansburg. The king and queen left Hirsch- 
holm towards the end of November, as soon as 
the first snow had fallen ; and, before their de- 
parture, Count Brandt was appointed Grand- 
nattrc de la garderobe. Their majesties, how- 
ever, had not gone to the capital, but resided at 
friedrichsbergschloss, near Copenhagen, in the 



indulgence of that fondness for change which 
governed all the movements of that luxurious 
court. 

44 This is Saturday," said old Calais, one day. 
" After working hard all the week, one has a 
right to a little recreation ; besides," continued 
he, with the almanac in his hand, "it is the 
seventh of December — Aunt Qordia's birthday. 
I must give her a little treat, as Lisette cannot 
be with us to-day — God bless and protect her ! 
So we old folks will take a walk to the common, 
and look at the hawking." 

Calais accordingly took his sister under his 
arm, and away they trudged to the north com- 
mon, where the court was to have a great hawk- 
ing-party. It was fine winterly weather ; a thin 
carpet of snow covered the greensward, and a 
clear frost had purified the cloudy atmosphere. 
The extensive space swanned with spectators, 
who had come to see the sport. 

Huntsmen in their new liveries of crimson 
velvet, with their horns slung over their shoul- 
ders, were riding up and down. The falconers 
sat motionless on their horses, holding the bridle 
in the left hand ; while, on the raised right, pro- 
tected by a prodigious glove from the share 
beak of the hawk, was perched the trained bird, 
casting its piercing eyes, from beneath a semi- 
transparent hood, upon the gazing crowd, and 
bound by a silken cord to the falconer's arm. 

Beside each falconer stood his assistant ; 
across whose shoulders was suspended by broad 
straps an oblong square frame, reaching down 
to the knees. On this moveable frame were 
perched several hawks destined to be used by 
and by. They were not only tied by jesses, so 
that they could not stir from the spot where they 
sat, but a thick hood, drawn over the bird's head, 
kept it in complete darkness. These hoods, 
adorned with small gold tassels, gave the birds 
a gay appearance — a poor compensation for the 
loss of their liberty. 

The king, the queen, Struensee, Brandt, and 
a numerous train of ladies and gentlemen splen- 
didly dressed, arrived on horseback upon the 
ground. This was the last time that the sport 
of hawking was followed in Denmark. That 
favorite diversion, handed down unchanged 
from the middle ages, was no longer suited to 
the times, and was therefore not pursued with 
the observance of the same ancient customs as 
formerly. 

The falconers hastened to remove the hoods, 
and the hawks soared aloft. The sport com- 
menced. The queen, who was fond of strong 
exercise, rode a powerful white horse, which 
bounded with her over the snow-covered 
ground. Her cheeks glowed with youth and 
health ; and it was a superb sight to see her 
manage her spirited steed, while her eye, stead- 
fastly fixed on the sky, followed every move- 
ment of the emancipated bird, wheeling round 
in wide circles in the air. Struensee, a bold 
rider too, was the only one that could keep up 
with her. He was her inseparable attendant ; 
and these two daring equestrians left the king 
and his party a great distance behind. 

The sport was of short duration ; for the 
fickleness which the court generally displayed 
in its amusements was exhibited on this occa- 
sion. After it was over, the queen resolved to 
take a ride to Amager. Ttie company as- 
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sembled in the royal tent, where refreshments 
were served, while a band of music performed 
outside. This summer-like arrangement amidst 
a country covered with snow, produced a singu- 
lar effect. 

The subject of general conversation was 
partly the private audience which von Blome, 
the Danish ambassador in Paris, had just had 
at Fontainebleau ; at which he delivered to the 
king of France nineteen superb Iceland hawks 
as u present from the king of Denmark ; and 
partly the outrage committed at Warsaw on the 
king of Poland. 

Very few of the persons present had heard 
any particulars of this event that could be relied 
on. Count Rosen, who was of the party, and 
who, as I have elsewhere observed, always had 
accurate intelligence respecting foreign occur- 
rences, was requested to communicate what he 
knew. He related that the king of Poland, 
after spending the evening with Czartoriski, 
great-chancellor of Lithuania, was returning 
about half-past ten o'clock to his palace. 
There was nobody in the carriage with the 
king but a page and an aid-de-camp; he was 
not attended by his usual escort of hulans, and 
had only two' armed heyducks behind the car- 
riage, and two footmen with torches. 

They were just opposite to the palace of the 
bishop of Cracow, when they were suddenly 
attacked by a band of confederates, headed by 
a certain Lieutenant Kockzinski, who had 
formerly been in the service of Prince Czartor- 
iski ; who stopped the carriage, tired at it, and 
several of the balls penetrated the sides. The 
coachman and one of the heyducks were instant- 
% ly despatched, and the other severely wounded ; 
the aid-de-camp and the page being likewise 
wounded. The conspirators dragged the king 
out of the vehicle and hurried him away. At 
the end of the street, a numerous troop was 
waiting for these six ruffians, who, taking the 
king between two horses, hastened past the 
arsenal out of Warsaw towards a little town 
called Bilano. 

Warsaw was soon in commotion. The king 
had disappeared. No one knew whether he 
was alive or dead. The only trace of him was 
his hat, stained with blood, which had, been 
picked up a few paces from the spot where he 
was attacked. The royal guard and the Lithu- 
anian guard patrolcd the whole night ; and 
pickets were sent out in all directions, but 
came back without making any discovery. 

The conspirators, meanwhile, were hurrying 
forward with the king ; but they approached 
so near the Russian advanced posts, that they 
could hear the first sentinels calling one to 
another. Lieutenant Kockzinski, repenting 
his participation in the daring enterprise, re- 
solved to rescue the king. Having proposed 
that the party should separate for fear of at- 
tracting notice, he was left alone with the kii;g 
and four men for an escort. The others sepa- 
rated and took various directions, to recon- 
noitre the country. Soon afterwards, the lieu- 
tenant sent off his four men to examine the 
road ; and, as soon as he was alone with the 
king, threw himself at his feet and implored 
pardon. 

The king had the magnanimity to forgive 
him this treason against his person ; and the 



lieutenant then conducted his majesty througfr 
the trackless woods near Bilano, till, after aa 
arduous march of some hours, they reached the 
lonely habitation of a peasant. The king was 
near fainting with fatigue and loss of blood. 
The peasant was sent to Warsaw to General 
Cocceji, with a token from the king and orders 
to send a detachment of his -regiment to fetck 
him, after which his majesty was so exhausted 
a* to fall asleep on the wretched pallet of the 
peasant. 

The general set out immediately with his 
guide, and the king arrived about four o'clock 
in Warsaw, where his wounds were dressed. 
He had received a sword would, and his head 
was grazed by a ball, which took off the bar 
and scorched the skin. He had also lost one 
of his shoes, when forced to run along be- 
tween the two horses ; and had stuck fast in 
the mud, when they waded with him tnroaga 
a marsh. 

Count Rosen added that bis majesty had not 
only recovered from his fright, but that his 
wounds were healed, and he was daily receiv- 
ing deputations and congratulations from hie 
loyal subjects. Te Deum had been sung ift 
all the churches for his rescue ; and in the 
Danish chapel-royal the Dissidents held a 
solemn service ; for which occasion, the rever- 
end chaplain of the legation, Schedemantel, 
had composed a prayer which excited a great 
sensation, and in which that eloquent preacher 
surpassed everything that be had yet produced. 

Diverse was the impression made by this re- 
port upon the auditors. Most of those present 
listened to the account of the outrage on the 
royal dignity in silent amazement. Count 
Brandt gazed alternately at the king, the queen, 
and the narrator, with a look in which bold- 
ness and decision predominated. When Count 
Rosen, spoke of the magnamimity with which 
the king of Poland had pardoned the traitor in 
whose hands he found himself defenceless, a 
sardonic smile played upon his face ; and Stro- 
ensee cast his eyes to the ground. The king 
had at first listened attentively to Count Rosen'* 
circumstantial na native ; but, when his great 
dog came to him, he took a piece of meat, sod 
holding it up, made him jump for it. Displeas- 
ure was nevertheless to be perceived in the 
countenance of the king, which showed that 
he was listening to what was said. 

The queen fixed her eyes immoveably os 
Count Rosen. Her face, previously tinged bf 
strong exercise in the winter air, glowed with 
indignation at the unworthy treatment to whics 
a crowned head had been subjected. At toe 
mention of the bare-headed monarch dragged 
on foot between two horses through a quag- 
mire in a raw winter night, she knitted her 
brows, and looked angrily around at the circle 
of auditors, saying, •' Abominable ! atroctons! 
The king of Poland has been treated with ie* 
I Yoking indignity. But such treatment denotes 
' groat faults. Things ought never to be earned 
to such a length. Life is not the supreme 
good. A king ought to know how to die will 
courage. A king without courage is but t 
bhadow," she exclaimed. Then, with a look 
to which she strove in vain to impart a milder 
air, " To horse ! to horse !" cried she, " time 
will not wait our pleasure !" 
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The queen left the tent with a firm and hasty 
step ; and the party having broke up, every one 
hastened to find his horse. The queen was 
already in the saddle, and galloping away, be- 
fore any of her retinue could attend her. Not 
even Struensee was this time quick enough to 
get by the side of her majesty. The rest of the 
party by degrees followed at full speed ; and 
she had nearly reached the East Gate, before 
the king and the whole train could overtake 
her. 

A dense mass of curious persons had col- 
lected about the royal tent, to gaze at the gay 
group of falconers, huntsmen, and footmen who 
surrounded it. When the queen came forth 
with masculine step, vaulted upon her horse, 
and rode off, old Calais and Aunt Cord i a were 
among the humble spectators, who timidly 
made way for the snorting steed, which bound- 
ed off with the young queen over the frozen 
plain. Calais bowed almost to the ground, and 
Aunt Cordia courtesycd so low that she seemed 
rather to sit than stand. But the queen looked 
neither to the right nor left. Her eye was 
directed straight forward with an expression of 
disdain for all around her which ill consorted 
with feminine gentleness. 

" Dear, dear, how she is altered, since I saw 
her land at the Custom House, when she first 
came to this country !" exclaimed Aunt Cordia, 
astonished that her low courtesy had not at- 
tracted the notice of the queen. 

But Aunt Cordia was not the only one who 
made this remark. Most of the spectators 
thought of the time when the appearance of the 
queen was accompanied by that admiration 
wltich is ever paid to female delicacy, always 
doubly fascinating in a queen. What a differ- 
ence was there not between the charming vir- 
gin modesty with which she then received 
every homage, and that bold, masculine air, 
that often haughty and still oftener violent 
temper, which she was at no pains to conceal ! 
And this change had made Caroline Matilda 
-older than her years. When you compared 
the light, elegant, scarcely full-grown sylph 
who had ascended the throne of Denmark, 
with her present robust, haughty, Juno-like fig- 
ure, you could hardly believe that only five 
summers had since passed over her head, and 
that she now numbered no more than twenty- 
one years. 

" God preserve her majesty !" said Calais, 
again bowing most profoundly, though the 
queen was far away. " She must have had 
something to vex her, to put her out of temper. 
It is the first time that I have not received a 
gracious salutation from the queen." 

" Then you must have been more lucky than 
other people/' said his neighbor, a respectable 
citizen. " For some time past, she has taken 
no notice of anybody, when they bow to her. 
One civility is worth another, 1 should think, 
though she is a queen. Look! yonder come 
Count Struensee and huntsmen, galloping as if 
they had stolen the horses. See bow they 

fly!" 

" If he has not stolen the horse, he stole the 
money to buy it with !" muttered the discon- 
tented clerk. 

"There tbey go, the wild troop! and* now 
the amusement is oyer !" said the politician. 



" Now, they must see what other expensive 
scenes they can devise. But for that their in- 
vention is net likely to be at fault/' 

" Still, the new hunting liveries are splen- 
did," said the fat citizen, " scarlet, and gold 
embroidery on velvet is just my taste. I should 
like to know whether other courts can match 
with ours now. I rather think they will not at- 
tempt it." 

44 They have too much sense for that,'* said 
the politician. "They know the value of 
money better. Here, one would suppose that 
it sprung up out of the ground !" 

"There comes the king hobbling after," 
exclaimed another. " If Count Brandt were 
not to ride knee to knee with him to get him 
forward, none of the rest would trouble their 
heads about him, though he is the master of 
them all." 

The spectators gradually dispersed, comment- 
ing as they went home on what they had seen. 
Most of them were struck with the splendor of 
the scene ; but it seemed as though they had 
more veneration for the gold embroidered 
dresses than for the persons who wore them. 

44 1 don't like the way in which the queen 
rides," observed Aunt Cordia, casting down 
her eyes. " It would not be decent in a peas- 
ant, to say nothing of a queen. She looked 
very different on a woman's saddle, with a long 
velvet riding-habit, reaching down to the 
ground. " Ay, then she had the real look of 
majesty." 

44 Yes, yes ; but yet — the reason is, no 
doubt, because Jt is safer," said old Calais, 
taking up the defence of the queen. " At the 
rate she rides, she would ran the risk of being 
thrown and hurt, if she were to sit aside upon 
the horse Only think what a misfortune it 
would be if any accident were to befall her 
majesty ! It would be terrible !" 

But this defence was not satisfactory either 
to Aunt Cordia or the other auditors. They 
were of opinion that it was not absolutely ne- 
cessary for a queen to ride like an express. 

While the court was indulging in a round 
of pleasures at the palace of Fried richsberg, 
which was little more than two miles from 
Copenhagen, where a drawing-room was fixed 
for every Monday, the French play for Tues- 
day, the Italian opera for Saturday, vague dis- 
contents pervaded the capital, and infected 
almost every class of the inhabitants. What- 
ever good there was in the many ordinances 
of government was misunderstood and mis- 
construed, because in general it was put for- 
ward in an unpleasing form. The little " flying 
corps," which had caused so much dissatis- 
faction, was abolished ; and a numerous dra- 
goon regiment summoned to the capital to do 
duty instead. But this measure occasioned 
a change of quarters of the regiments com- 
posing the garrison of the city. The regi- 
ment of the hereditary prince was transferred 
to another garrison, and, as it was said, with- 
out any intimation to his royal highness. The 
expensive life-guards having long furnished a 
pretext for complaint, orders were suddenly 
issued for disbanding the foot-guard, and dis- 
tributing its five companies among the five 
regiments, so as that each of them should have 
a grenadier company formed of tho«A 
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It was whispered, for several days, that the 
ministry of war had declined to execute Stru- 
enset's cabinet-order to this effect, and de- 
manded one in the king's own hand-writing. 
When this was, issued, the guard was drawn 
up in the place before the palace, to hear it 
read ; but the soldiers refused to obey, insist- 
ing that it was contrary to their enrolment. 
It was Christinas-eve ; in every house prepa- 
rations were making for celebrating the joyous 
festival : but these were suddenly interrupted 
by a report, which spread with the rapidity of 
lightning through the whole metropolis, that 
the guards had mutinied ! 

And such was really the case. When re- 
course was about to be had to force in order 
to compel the soldiers to lay down their arms, 
a universal shout arose and rent the air. They 
swore to retain their arms, to follow the ex- 
ample of the sailors, to insist on speaking to 
the king, that they might lay their complaints 
before him. Whether they were tempted by 
the success of the sailors, or stimulated by 
evil-disposed persons, who had other views, it 
is difficult to decide. So much is certain that, 
soon after the march of the seamen to Hirsch- 
holm, a grand entertainment was given to the 
latter in the garden of the palace of Friedrichs- 
berg, where among other things an ox was 
roasted whole. 

With music playing and colors flying, the 
guards set forth for Friedrichsberg. But they 
observed not the order of a military march ; 
each strove to be foremost, and their shouts 
nearly drowned the boisterous music of the 
band. Instead of taking the nearest route 
through the west gate, they made a long cir- 
cuit, traversing the city for the purpose of leav- 
ing it by the north. 

Anxious faces appeared at all the windows 
as this tumultuous body passed on its way. 
The sudden alarm, amidst the preparations for 
a domestic festival, struck terror into every 
heart. The commandant despatched an officer 
at full speed for Friedrichsberg, to apprise 
Strucusee, his patron, of the approaching storm. 
The officer met the mutineers on his way back ; 
be prevailed upon them to halt ; and a royal 
promise to comply with the wish of the guards 
induced them to return to their comrades, who 
had meanwhile entrenched themselves in the 
guard-house of the palace of Christiansburg. 

If the inhabitants of Copenhagen had seen 
with terror the guards leave the city, it was 
with much greater that they saw them return : 
for the success of their lawless undertaking 
bad made them insolent, and they entered the 
city like conquerors after a storm. There was i 
no end to their shouting and cheering; and 
they were joined by all the idle vagabonds of 
the populace, who united in their shouts of 
victory, till the palace place was searcely spa- 
cious enough to hold them, in the adjoining 
streets, every house was shut up; their in- 
mates secreted themselves in painful appre- 
henrfntn ; and not a taper was lighted in honor 
oft he-day! 

While; the environs of Christiansburg rang 

with obstreperous shouts, the rest of Copen- 

hagen lay' in silent and fearful expectation. So 



at brief intervals marched towards the palace, 
without beat of drum. On all sides, troops ad- 
vanced at the charge-step. Presently, the 
clattering of horses' hoofs succeeded. Three 
regiments of infantry and two squadrons of 
cavalry where marching towards the palace, 
where the audacious guards bad entrenched 
themselves, and allowed no one to approach 
them hut their own officers ; who bad either 
lost all influence over them, or forbore to use 
that which they still possessed, to quell the 
tumult. But not even this military force was 
capable of awing the mutineers. Tbe situa- 
tion of the palace seconded their audacity ; for 
wide canals completely surrounded tbe island 
on whieh Christiansburg is erected. Tbe 
guards made a bloody resistance, and repelled 
all attacks, conducted as they were without 
unity or energy. Wild shouts, the rolling of 
drums, the clash of swords, and reports of mus- 
ketry accompanied the commencement of the 
festival of Christmas, thus all at once invested 
with a political character. 
• " Ah, these are terrible times we live in f 
How goes it up yonder, neighbor V said Calais 
to a shopkeeper, who was hurrying through tbe 
street. The old goldsmith was standing at the 
door of his lowly dwelling, and looking thought- 
fully along the empty street, through which a 
division of soldiers had just been marching. 
Aunt Cordia stood behind him in the passage, 
devoutly folding her hands. 

"Even as it ought, neighbor," replied the 
shopkeeper, standing still before tbe house. 
" As in Sodom and Gomorrha, punishments fol- 
low wickedness." 

"You should not talk so," said the gold- 
smith. " You are a householder. You ought 
to consider, and not use such harsh words. 
There are more of them said than do good in 
these sad times : they only breed bad blood. 1 ' 

" Householder or no householder,*' replied 
the other, " of what use is it for me to be free 
of the city, if my trade is cut up by the roots? 
All these improvements, which the devil him- 
self must be at the bottom of, have taken away 
my bread; and when the manger is empty, 
ihc horse gets unruly. They may turn the 
cursed big house yonder topsy-turvy, for augbt 
I care!" 

" It is lamentable to hear such expressions, 
neighbor!" said Calais, with a sigh, which was 
re-echoed by Aunt Cordia, and lollowed up by 
the exclainaiion, •• God knows it is!" 

" You work for the palace, master, and yonr 
daughter has a place at court. Of course yon 
hold with the court !" answered the sliopholder. 
" But I am forced to get a living out of the 
lowest of the people. You asked how it goes 
yonder. What are we to say t The king has 
sent a message to the guards. But they will 
not submit to it quietly, though persons have 
been over twice from the palace of Friedrichs- 
berg to treat with and pacify them." 

44 To treat with them !" cried the goldsmith, 
in alarm — *' to treat with them, did you say!" 

•« I did say so, neighbor, and 'tis no more than 
the fact. You must perceive yourself that they 
have done the men injustice, since they are 
fwee& \« liaigain. with them to be reconciled. 
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these are strange times — so you may well say ! 
But I must hasten home. Every one must 
take care of himself ; and it is best to be in the 
bouse when they begin firing." 

The shopkeeper pursued his way, and Calais 
closed his door with a heavy heart. He and 
Aunt Cordia thanked God that Lisette was at 
Fried richsberg, far away from this danger, 
'which might become still more threatening. 
But when he learned the following day that the 
king had promised every life-guardsman who 
-would not become a grenadier three crowns in 
gold, his complete uniform, and a discharge 
signed by his own hand, he could not rejoice at 
the tranquillity purchased by such concessions. 

44 Ha, Mr. Calais, how strange that we should 
meet here !" said old Winkler, with a sarcastic 
smile, to Lisette's father, as he was coming 
out of the gate of the palace of Christiansburg, 
early one morning in the month of January, 
1772. " You have been to court betimes, 
neighbor !" 

44 I have not been to court," replied Calais, 
mildly. "I have been to see my daughter, 
who is in the service of the queen. It is sel- 
dom that I see her now." 

41 And you are really admitted?" continued 
Mr. Winkler. "By my faith, you must be 
reckoned somebody, to get in when nobody else 
can !" 

41 Nobody is denied admittance, who comes 
upon honest business," said Calais. 

44 1 should not like to try, however," replied 
the vintner, •• though I am purveyor to the 
queen dowager, and so have quite as much 
business to be in the palace as anybody else. 
But, since things have been on the war-footing, 
it is best to stay away." 

Calais made no answer, but cast a look of 
concern at the dragoons, who rode up and down 
before the palace, with drawn swords. Dra- 
goons were posted at all the approaches ; and 
where there used to be one sentinel, there w T erc 
now two. 

'* 1 really thought the king would not come 
to Copenhagen," resumed the vintner. Neither 
would he have come, had they not first sent 
that devil may-care fellow, Colonel Falkenwolf 
— Falken something or other — with his dra- 
£>ons. The doctor-count fancies he can rely 
on that officer, who is said not to be very nice. 
But they took care not to come till an infernal 
train of cannon had been planted on the ram- 
parts, which have the appearance of a besieged 
town, with the mouths turned towards the 
streets. Dragoons are posted in the market- 
places, as 1 sa w myself, in crossing one of them. 
Fine treatment for the citizens, as was observed 
lately in the newspaper ! But very likely you 
read as little news as is told you ! So you don't 
know, perhaps, that the commandant keeps 
artillerymen and ball-cartridges in constant 
readiness, night and day, in the arsenal. Nay, 
you need not shake your head so ; you may 
believe what I tell you, for I know it from the 
best authority. Many of the servants of her 
majesty the queen dowager come to my house ; 
and they know how the hells hang." 

41 You know as well as I can tell yon, one 
must not believe all that is said over a glass of 
wine," replied Calais. 

"Don't teach me what I am to believe. 



Though you are admitted into the palace, and I 
am kept out of it, still I know what I know. 
When one hears of the doings there, and how 
his majesty is treated, so that his life is scarcely 
safe among his own people, in spite of the 
treble guard posted everywhere, one can't help 
thinking all sorts of things, if one is a loyat 
citizen. And then such timorousness, which 
shows that they have not a good conscience ! 
Perhaps you say that it is not sol" 

44 Timorousness !" repeated Calais. " I know 
not what you mean, Mr. Winkler." 

44 1 mean, Mr. Calais, that it shows fear when 
people arc not allowed to enter the palace. I ( 
mean that it shows fear when they forbid me to 
walk. in the passages of tile palace. You know 
as wclla8 I do that it was the fashion, and has 
been for many years the fashion, to walk to and 
fro, in the evening, in the wide, warmed, and 
lighted corridors, where people met their ac- 
quaintances. This is now forbidden, and the 
corridors are as lonely as the world after the 
flood. God mend us, we need a flood ! When 
one sees cannon and drawn swords whichever 
way one looks, I should think that a pretty plain 
sign of fear. And why do we never see their 
majesties or this doctor-minister but with a 
whole army in their train, as if they were 
going to take the field 1 Judge yourself! for 
here they are !" # 

The gate of the palace opened. Two large 
carriages, with royal runners and footmen,., 
drove off at a great rate. The curtains were 
drawn ; a large party of dragoons with drawn 
swords closely surrounded the vehicles, which 
proceeded at full gallop over the bridge and 
down the broad street. Notwithstanding his. 
great dissatisfaction, Mr. Winkler bowed al- 
most as profoundly as Calais to the invisible , 
personages in the royal coaches ; but when 
they had passed, he said, petulantly, " That is 
what they call a party of pleasure ! And who 
was in those carriages 1 Was it wolf or fox ? 
Better, however, to say nothing about it." 

44 W r olfor fox!" said Calais, with surprise. 
44 Indeed I know not what you mean !" 

44 If you were, for once in a way, to honor' 
my humble house with a visit," said the vint- 
ner, with a look that was not particularly invit- 
ing, 44 you would know what every body knows, 
and might read in the papers themselves. 
There is, for instance, a very pretty piece about 
a wolf, a fox, and a tiger, and another person 
who is called baboon. But you must see it in. 
print to understand it properly. Then there is 
another, in which the king is advised to be 
upon his guard not to let his power be taken, 
from him, and himself tied down with ribbons. 
For he ought to sit firm upon his throne, it 
says, and not suffer the jewels to be filched 
from the crown, and baboon's fingers are gradu- 
ally stretched out when he thinks of all the 
precious stones which are in the crown at Ro- 
senberg yonder. How the fellow longs to pick 
them out !" 

44 But that is not printed in the paper IV. said 
Calais. 

44 Ay, but it is. It stands there in those very 
words ! Hark ye, neighbor, don't talk suck 
stuff to me. It stands plain eu<ui^\ fe*. -fcssv* 
, body UrraA, * Y**&. V* >\>ft ws«^ \w€»£T 
I lsnot\^aXX\»BSM3Bft^a>»^r5 *^wv&a»- 
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But, ray dear Mr. Winkler, do you then 
believe...." 

44 Yes, Mr. Calais, you must allow me to be- 
lieve what I see in print. Nay, nay, don't let 
us be so graceless as to deny what stands in 
black upon white. If we are not to believe 
» what we read in print, what are we to believe, 
1 should be glad to know! The people that 
print such things know a little more than their 
born-book, depend upon it." 

41 1 think it very scandalous," replied old 
Calais, " that people who print things are not 
more cautious, and do not think a little more 
about what they say." 

The vintner shook his head, and quitted old 
Calais, sneering at his unsuccessful defence. 
Calais, though vexed, made no answer. The 
conversation had put him out of humor. Before 
be went home he called at the wine-cellar in 
the next, street, to get a sight of the papers and 
, verses which Mr. Winkler had been talking 
about. But the contents of those and other 
fugitive publications were far from allaying the 
uneasiness of the honest father of Liaette. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Count Struensee's antechamber at Chris- 
tiansburg was constantly thronged by applicants 
©f all classes, who waited patiently till the 
minister should take compassion on them, and 
grant them audience. But never had it been 
seen so full as on Thursday the seventeenth of 
January, seventeen hundred and seventy-two. 
There was a press of high and low, who came 
to prefer their petitions to the omnipotent min- 
ister. Men of business, with portfolios and 
papers — military officers and civilians — gentle- 
men of the court, empty-handed — architects, 
with drawings — authors, with books and verses 
— were all waiting in the antechamber of a man, 
who, a few years before, if he had entered, would 
scarcely have gained the notice of a servant. 

Struensee was sitting in his cabinet with 
Count Tannenberg, each in one corner of the 
sofa. The minister was still in his morning 
gown ; but even this undress was careful and 
elegant, and he was surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of perfumes, of which he was always 
extremely profuse. The order of Matilda was 
suspended from his neck. From the cloudy 
expression with which both looked straight for- 
ward, it was evident that their conversation 
bad been more than serious. The lines be- 
tween the eyes, which gave a sharp and some- 
what thoughtful air to the face of Struensee, 
were deeper than usual, and the freshness of 
bis complexion was heightened by the vehe- 
mence with which that conversation had been 
carried on. Count Tannenberg was pale as 
ever. The stern expression of his physiognomy 
attested his inflexible character; but at tbis 
moment there was an addition of arrogant 
pride, whjch in general he was too much the 
gentleman to betray. 

The count had made various remonstrances 



to the minister against his principles of gov- 
ernment, and absolutely insisted that Struensee 
should change some measures to which the \at-\ x\g\\\. axv«A ^atafe *Ytiro\<i to diaoensed to all, sot 



himself, and of the "consequences" which 
must result from his " arbitrary conduct." Of 
the pusillanimity which Struensee had shows 
at Hirschholm, when the sailors were there, 
not a trace was to be seen ; and if he defended 
his more liberal ideas against the count, it was 
with an energy and decision which exasperated 
the old nobleman, who still regarded the minis- 
ter, born a commoner, as an inferior person. It 
was Tannenberg who had placed him upon the 
lowest step of the ladder, which he had so sue* 
cessfully climbed; and who now gave him to 
understand pretty plainly that the hand which 
had raised him could overthrow the ladder as 
the topmost round of which he was ( * balancing." 
Knitting his brows more forcibly than ever, be 
turned his face towards the count, who likewise 
surveyed him with firm look. 

41 Your excellency's words sound almost like 
a threat," his gloomy look gradually changing 
to a forced smite. " These strictly aristocratic 
demands tally but ill with the philanthropic 
ideas which you have so often expressed. Re- 
collect that you have yourself written a book, 
which gave a powerful impulse to the emanci- 
pation of the peasants, such as the vigorous 
interposition of a man of your excellency's 
rank must necessarily give on any occasion. 
It was the cause of humanity which your ex- 
cellency advocated in warm language, and 
thereby set an example which will render your 
name immortal. But now, you quarrel about a 
trifle, and deny your own heart to make your- 
self my adversary. Indeed, count, I scarcely 
recognize my illustrious protector !" added 
Struensee, with an intonation which too plainly 
betrayed that he trusted he should be able to 
dispense with the protection. 

44 Count Struensee, you are a short-sighted 
man !" said the old count, with a slight flush. 
44 You must not forget that you have euemies, 
and powerful enemies.'* 

44 1 grant it!" said Struensee, who already 
repented having irritated the count. "Bat 
your excellency will not join them. It would 
be contrary to the nature of the lion to ally 
himself with the serpent tribe." 

Count Tannenberg paused for a moment 
44 You are right," said he. " Between me and 
your enemies there is no harmony. Never wul 
I join them, unless you force me to it But 
even that may happen. I tell you frankly, if 
you compel me to be your foe, I shall be irre- 
concileable ; and then we shall play for the 
highest stake. It is not the emancipation of 
the boors that I have charged you with ob- 
structing, but the emancipation of the king." 

Struensee cast down his eyes, and repeated. 
44 Emancipation of the king ! Indeed, your ex- 
cellency reads too many pasquinades. If peo- 
ple were to believe all the charges alleged 
against me by libellers, there would at last be 
no crime which 1 have not committed. Look 
at this heap on the table ! It contains nothisg 
but gall and venom against me. And why- 
Because I abolished the censorship, and gate 
every one the liberty to express his convictioai 
concerning truth and juatice ; because I obliged 
idle servants to work ; because I took care that 
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abuse of authority ; because I have forbidden | plain Mr. Struensee, I should long ago have 



parents to put their refractory children into the 
house of correction, without any forms of law ; 
because I have conferred equal rights on all ; 
because 1 have suppressed antiquated forms 
which served only to protect villainy and 
knavery ; because I have fought to procure for 
*vcry man his human right, and to abolish the 
privileges which made three-fourths of society 
the will-less slaves of the other fourth. All 
this I have done — your excellency obliges me 
to say it myself— and here, you see, lies the 
reward of my efforts ! This heap of libels is 
the only acknowledgment which the stupid 
people pay me." 

Count Tannenberg raised his head, and fixed 
his eyes proudly on Struensee. •• I am not so 
blind," said he, "as not to see the good you 
have done ; but I see the dark side also. And 
the dark side outweighs the other. What au- 
thorises you* to usurp a power which belongs to 
the king alone, to none besides the king ! Where 
are the limits of the authority which you as- 
sume, and which you exercise not over the 
4 stupid people* alone, whose condition you 
boast of having so much improved ? You would 
fain exercise it over us likewise, who were 
born on the spot to which you have only been 
elevated. But know that the nobles of Den- 
mark and gentry of Holstein are not the stupid 
and will-less puppets, that make the motions 
which are prescribed them, and no others! 
.Recollect that there are places which belong to 
us, and if you stretch forth your hands in UiaU. 
direction, you commit a mistake, for which 
your birth furnishes an excuse, but which one 
is not disposed to pardon in your present posi- 
tion." 

Struensee reddened at these words, and re- 
plied with vivacity, •* Your excellency is trans- 
ferring the conversation into a territory where 
you consider yourself the ruler. But the 
question is, whether the time can be recalled 
when it was taken for granted that some men 
came into the world with spurs on their heels, 
and others with the saddle upon their backs. 
In my opinion, that time is past ! and it has 
been one object of my efforts to raise a rainpirt 
.against such abuses. I honor the aristocracy, 



been your enemy, and perhaps obliged to avail 
myself of my position against your excel- 
lency." 

44 No," replied Count Tannenberg, " in that 
you committed no fault. You wished to found 
a family, and your talents and position justify 
you in pursuing the same course that every 
founder of a family has followed before you. 
But you commit a great fault in this, that you 
are half nobleman, half commoner. This half- 
and-half quality, like all half-and-half measures, 
is sure to punish itself. You are penetrated 
with the outward charm which attends nobility, 
dazzled with the splendor; but you are not 
penetrated with the sentiments and principles 
of the nobleman. You. have not the blood. You 
have no notion what is meant when we say that 
the deeds of ancestors elevate the heart, even 
to the latest generations ; and incite.4hetn to 
preserve untarnished a name hitherto brilliant 
and glorious. You perceive not that the nobili- 
ty are the best and most natural support of the 
throne ; you fancy that a monarchy can subsist 
without them. But you are mistaken. The 
nobles are a necessaiy rampart against inordi- 
nate pretensions. Where there is no nobility, 
a moneyed aristocracy predominates, and the 
lowest interest bears sway. Nobility is not aloue 
a useful conductor against a dangerous- ambi- 
tion ; but its very tendency harmonizes with the 
interests of the government. Above all, nobility 
is a spur to all that is noble and exalted in hu- 
man natui^;." 

"Without entering into a discussion with 
your excellency respecting the indispensable ne- 
cessity for nobility," said Struensee, " 1 merely 
observe that it is true the nobility ought to afford 
a counterpoise against the moneyed aristocracy; 
but have they, in reality, a contempt for money 1 
If they could despise anything, it is the labor by 
which money is acquired, but hardly money it- 
self. Who is more qnxious than the nobility to 
obtain pensions from the king ? Nobody knows 
it better than I do. Nobility, upon the whole, 
is a relative 'idea. Where nobility is not insep- 
arably connected with personal honor, it is much 
the same sort of thing as a bull of the pope's in 
a Protestant country. Nobility, upon the whole, 
count, wherever it deserves to be honored ; but j rests on a false foundation, as having originated 



I cannot agree that there are offices which be- 
long exclusively to one caste. For, if perfec- 
tions arc hereditary in families, so must be de- 
fects; and this is a point which a minister 
ought to take into consideration in the choice 
of those who are to second his operations." 

"A most plebeian argument," said Tannen- 
berg, with an unpleasant smile. 4 » One would 
not suppose that a man who expresses himself 
so warmly against the aristociacy had availed 
himself ol his position to secure a place among 
the nobility of the realm. Jf I am obliged to 
call you Count Struensee, it proves to me that 
you wear the mantle over both shoulders — and 
a real nobleman should be nothing but a noble- 
man." 

Struensee paused for a moment, before he 
replied, " Your excellency is right. I will hon- 
estly confess to you that I have perhaps done 
wrong in accepting his majesty's favor, and the 
title of Count Struensee. But you ought not to 



in conquest and oppression. <4 La noblesse vieni 
du fir" is an old adage and I know not why 
people will not allow the same rank to the no- 
blesse de la robe, though quite as worthy of it. 
What king ever raised an heroic advocate to 
the rank of nobility ! No. He has only per- 
formed a natural duty ! The conqueror , on the 
other hand, is to be honored. Such an origin 
has placed the nobility in hostile relations with 
the other classes, almost all the world over. In 
England alone this is not the case, and nowhere 
are the nobility more powerful. But this arises 
from the circumstance, that the hereditary no- 
bility are not a separate caste ; that the younger 
sous do not burden the crown with an endless 
tribe of applicants claiming a provision, who 
imagine that their rights exempt them from all 
duties towards society. In England, they are 
commoners, and form a link uniting all claase.*. 
And so it ou^hl Vo ta>. Xv^> v.vs^wv., v^ >8»^v 
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every other man's son, unless he be also the 
best qualified." 

" My cousin's youngest son can, I dare say, 
obtain promotion in the king's service, without 
the aid of Count Struensee !" replied Tannen- 
berg, nettled at this unlucky allusion. '* I have 
told you, and I repeat it, 'You will never be a 
nobleman.' For this, it is not enough that the 
king should sign a cabinet rescript. The king 
can — but nohody knows better than yourself, 
count, what the king can do, and what one may 
do with the king ! This conversation, I see, 
will lead to no good result. I wished to warn 
you — I have done so. You stand upon a vol- 
cano; but you are determined to shut your 
eyes to the fact. Time must teach you better. 
Had you alone been in the position which I have 
described, I had not sought this conversation 
with you ; and the numerous applicants who 
throng your antechamber should not have seen 
me soliciting an audience of you. But you 
have involved another person in your bold 
elevation. That person you may also involve 
in your fall ; and. the unpardonable rashness 
with which you defy all that stands above you 
may produce bitter fruit for her, who has been 
imprudent enough to give you her confidence. 
For the last time, I beg you to show your grati- 
tude to that person in the only way which is in 
your power. Pause, Count Struensee, before 
you answer me, and reflect upon your posi- 
tion." 

11 And, if I were to reflect till to-morrow," 
replied Struensee, without looking at the count, 
14 1 should not be able to give your excellency a 
rational answer to a requisition so enigmatical. 
I cannot but regret that I do not understand the 
allusions which your excellency has attached to 
this affair, relating originally to the appointment 
of a distant relation to a post, which had been 
otherwise disposed of before I was made ac- 
quainted with your excellency's wish." 

" No ! that was not the point to which it 
originally related," answered the count, warmly. 
" You have understood me but too well. Per- 
sist in carrying out a system that must have an 
end, and you will soon fare like Icarus when he 
attempted to fetch down the sun from the sky." 

" 1 believe your excellency does injustice to 
poor Icarus, by attributing to him a more daring 
design than is authorised by mythology," said 
Struensee, smiling. 

" That may be ; I never pretended to an inti- 
mate acquaintance with mythology. But what 
a gentleman owes to a lady I do know ; and that 
authorises rne to tell you that a nobleman, who 
betrays the confidence which a lady has put in 
him and brings her into danger, deserves to 
have his coat of arms broken before his face ; — 
that he is no geutleman — but is a despicable 
wretch." 

At these words, which the count uttered with 
emphasis, Struensee raised himself upon the 
sofa. A deeper flush overspread his face. When 
Tannenberg ceased speaking, the two opponents 
gazed at each other for a moment ; but Struen- 
see cast down his eyes, to avoid the proud and 
penetrating look with which the old nobleman 
measured him. He bit his lip; and, while his 
mouth was gradually drawn into a smile, said, 
without raising his eyes, and in a tone intended 
to express indifference, •• We certainly agree, 



couni, in our notions respecting the duties of 
a gentleman towards the other sex. It is 
my opinion, too, that the nobleman who abuses 
the confidence of a lady is not a gentleman, 
but a contemptible person who has no con- 
science, and has lost his sense of honor, far 
worse for a nobleman than the loss of peace of 
mind. Bat the ancient nobility are not very 
particular on that point. An instance just oc- 
curs to me, which I will lay before your excel- 
lency, and request you to pass your judgment 
upon it, according to your notions of the duties 
of a genuine nobleman." 

" Another time," said Count Tannenberg, 
" I will with pleasure admire your talent for 
telling stories. At present, I beg to be excused 
from listening to anything that is irrelevant to 
the matter of which we were speaking, that we 
may come, if possible, to some result." 

" But this does strictly relate to that matter," 
said Struensee,' " and therefore I must solicit 
your patience for a moment. Your excellency 
needs but to command, and I will instantly 
break off, if my story should be disagreeable or 
tiresome to you." 

" Eh bien /" said the count, throwing himself 
back, half impatiently, on the sofa, and looking 
up at the ceiling, like a man resigning himself 
to his fate. 

"Your excellency has not forgotten that I 
was born in an unennobled family," began 
Struensee with a smile, which, however, was 
not noticed by the count. 

"As superintendent at Altona, my father 
lived on the most friendly terms with a noble- 
man of ancient family, who resided on an estate 
in the neighborhood of Wandsbeck This man, 
whose name I shall take leave to suppress, was 
whimsical and eccentric : he had gradually 
withdrawn himself from tbe society of' all his 
neighbors, and given up all correspondence with 
his former friends, excepting my father. He 
had a daughter — his only child — who was left 
more to herself than young ladies in general; 
and, though she received a good education, and 
made extraordinary progress, this secluded way 
of life gave a dangerous direction to her charac- 
ter. Like her father, she lived wholly accord- 
ing to her own fancy ; and thus was developed 
a boldness more suitable to a boy, as veil as 
irregular notions of social duties. 

14 The old gentleman, being asthmatic, longed 

for a change of climate, sold his estate, and 

removed to Italy. For many years, my father 

continued to receive letters from him, in which 

J he made frequent mention of his daughter; 

declaring that she was his joy and pride, and 

I that in her brilliant understanding he found a 

whole world. But it was not difficult for my 

I father to infer from this correspondence that the 

! education which this girl was receiving would 

| unfit her for feeling happy in the society of 

. others, if she should have to exchange a life 

governed as now exclusively by her own fancy 

for one more tranquil and regular. 

' •• My father remonstrated with the count on 

: the subject. The consequence was that be 

wrote no more ; for on this point he was wore 

'impatient of contradiction than on any other. 

] The young lady grew up, adorned with constd* 

■ erable charms of person. But she was cxaf* 

I gerated in all her ideas, and in particular enter- 
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tained a decided contempt for female depend- 
ence. At the same time, she was not destitute 
of feminine graces. I can easily imagine that 
she must have been an interesting phenomenon 
in the great world, where so much uniformity 
of characier prevails. 

44 From Italy, the count went to Lisbon j the 
physicians having advised him to try the effect 
of the climate of Madeira for his complaint. 
But he had entrusted his property to a great 
commercial house in Hamburg, which faded, 
and the count lost all. This intelligence ope- 
rated unfavorably upon the state of his health, 
which suddenly took a decided turn, and re- 
minded him that his hours were numbered. His 
most anxious wish now was to take his daugh- 
ter back to Denmark, and die in his native 
land ; but he was already too weak to undertake 
such a voyage in the worst season of the year. 
Under these circumstances, the situation of his 
daughter gave him great uneasiness. It seemed 
as if he had suddenly discovered that the edu- 
cation which he had given her was not sufficient 
for a young orphan female ; and he was, there- 
fore, desirous to commit her to the guidance of 
an experienced friend. 

"He wrote to my father, admitted many 
things which he had before contested, com- 
mended her to his protection, and begged him 
to be her guardian in conjunction with an uncle, 
whom the duties of relationship required to 
interest himself in her behalf. It was the first 
letter my father had received from him for a 
long time. He made remarks upon her extrava- 
gant ideas and her fantastic habits, and ex- 
pressed himself most uneasy on account of her 
extraordinary character, which could not fail to 
make her unhappy. 

" Just at that time there was in Lisbon a 
Danish nobleman, on his return to Denmaik. 
He was a man of ancient family, of an illus- 
trious name, and consequently a genuine noble- 
man ; for he had a long line of ancestors, who 
offered the strongest of guarantees that he 
would preserve that name untarnished. He 
was going to Denmark, to marry a rich cousin, 
to whom he had been long affianced ; and was 
forty and some odd years of age. 

"In the forlorn state in which the invalid 
found himself, he begged his countryman to call 
upon him. and solemnly committed his daughter 
to his care, in as full confidence as an upright 
nobleman can place in the promise given by 
another nobleman to one at the point of death. 
He besought him to be a father to the orphan, 
till he could deliver her to her uncle ; and the 
count — for this was a count too — but one of an 
ancient rare, one who had no need to be the 
founder of a new family — the count swore to be 
a father, brother, and protector to her. 

44 The old man pressed his hand and expired 
in peace. He was buried in Lisbon, and the 
countess set out for her own country with her 
second father, her new protector. The journey 
was long and arduous. A journey through 
Portugal and Spain is attended with many un- 
foreseen accidents. The count was baiaUome, 
clever, chivalrous in his demeanor; the countess 
young, fanciful, unacquainted with the world. 
In a word, her father's confidence and her own 
were betrayed. The count brought back to 
Jsar country a miserable victim. But be bad 



wreathed a new garland of victory for him- 
self; dearly purchased indeed, for the words 
of the dying father weighed heavUy upon his 
conscience !" 

Struensee paused. The narrative had several 
times drawn an impatient gesture from the old 
count. He now turned abruptly towards Stru- 
ensee, and gazed on him with sternness. Stru- 
ensee raised not his eyes, but he felt the force of 
the look, which he had not energy to meet. 
This weakness, which he could not help con- 
fessing to himself, embittered his feelings yet 
more against Tannenberg. Still, without lift- 
ing his eyes, he continued : — 

44 Your excellency is perhaps curious to learn 
the conclusion of this adventure. The lady 
was rendered miserable — miserable for life— - 
her peace of mind was destroyed, and her con- 
science laden with a fault for which it never 
ceased to reproach itself. Her compassionate 
uncle did all that lay in his power to prevent % 
the scandal which would have sullied the honor 
of an ancient family. The count soon after- 
wards married his wealthy cousin. The poor 
countess he had probably forgotten — at least 
she never bad reason to assume otherwise; 
and it is perhaps her only consolation that if 
she is forgotten by a man whom she — for whom 
she — indeed 1 know not how to express myself, 
In short, the countess entertains precisely the 
same opinion of a nobleman's honor and the 
perfidy of betraying confidence, which your 
excellency was just pleased to pronounce. And 
I, for my part, subscribe with all my heart to 
her sentiments. I trust that I shall never 
deserve to be charged with having forgotten 
them." • 

Count Tannenberg rose and stepped before 
Struensee, who rose at the same time with his 
visitor. 

44 And what is your drift in this long story!" 
inquired Tannenberg, with an air which showed 
that this chapter of bis own life was no longer 
capable of making an impression upon him. 
44 You have been indiscreet — which I forgive, 
because you were embarrassed, and caught at 
the first expedient that presented itself. Yon 
have been rude — that 1 forgive you, also, on 
account of the want of prudence which yon 
have thereby betrayed. Indeed, Mr. Struensee, 
I had a higher opinion of you than I find yon 
deserve. I am sorry for you. Let me advise 
you, in future, to think before you speak, and 
never set yourself up as the judge of a man 
who — who has always stood too high for yon 
to appreciate his actions. I have proposed a 
question to you," resumed the count, after a 
pause. " It is not to be evaded with tales. 
Have you no other answer for me 1 Will yon 
— let us speak plainly — will you consent to 
resign the supreme power into those hands to 
which it rightfully belongs ? It is no wish, sir, 
it is a demand, which I make in the name of all. 
Will you comply with our demands]!' 

14 Your excellency wishes impossibilities !" 
replied Struensee, with a shake of the head. 
" The power with which the king has entrusted 
me the king alone can abridge; and demands 
have no influence over my conduct — none 
whatever ! M 

Tannenberg gaied at him for a moment 
ni silence. Then, turning from bias-, tot 
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said, sharply, "Farewell, then, Count Stru- 
ensee !" 

The composure which he had affected, sud- 
denly descried him ; and, in leaving Struensee, 
almost without paying him ordinary civility, he 
betrayed but loo plainly that he was wounded 
in the tenderest point. Struensee looked alter 
him with a pleasure little short of puerile. Atthat 
moment, the footman announced Count Rosen. 

Rosen had encountered Tannenberg in the 
antechamber, as he rushed through it without 
noticing the persons assembled there, who 
stared with astonishment at the enraged states- 
man. Struensee related to the count part of 
liia conversation. Rosen agreed in several 
points with Tannenberg, and remonstrated 
against his proceedings; and the calm, friendly 
language of the old diplomatist made a far 
deeper impression upon him than the haughty 
vehemence of Tannenberg. 

Struensee defended his system. Po"uring 
forth his heart before the count, he expatiated 
with warm enthusiasm on the plans which he 
bad executed, and those which he had yet in 
contemplation. He unfolded a multitude of new 
ideas, which it was reserved for later times to 
mature ; for Struensee'e glowing zeal lor the 
general welfare and his clear conceptions of the 
existing faults of government raised him high 
among his contemporaries. 

44 You are a man of excellent principles and 
upright intentions : you possess superior knowl- 
edge and great abilities; but you will not attain 
your end !" said Count Rosen, after a long con- 
versation, in which Struensee explained his 
system, and the noble objects of his life. 

"And why not!" exclaimed the minister. 
"Supposing your judgment of me to be cor- 
rect, why should I not attain the proposed ob- 
ject ?" 

• 44 You ask me without reserve, and I will 
answer you in the same spirit. Because you 
are not attentive to form. In the high position 
which you occupy, many will notice the viola- 
tion of a form which is constantly observed, a 
violation which they will not readily pardon 
you, because it overthrows an ancient aristo- 
cratic privilege. Just cast a look upon your 
actions since you have been minister ! Do you 
find that form has been observed in them 1 
Might not many things have been done in a 
different manner to produce the same result 1 
perhaps even a more complete result ? I lately 
saw one of your cabinet orders, which removed 
four members of the supreme court of justice 
from active service. Nothing ever convinced 
me so thoroughly that I am right as that order, 
which stigmatised those four persons as use- 
less drones in the public hive." 

«• Are four such pitiful fellows to retain the 
direction any longer]" exclaimed Struensee, 
with emphasis, '• and in the chief tribunal of 
the kingdom ! Is the due administration of 
justice to suffer for the sake of four contempti- 
ble blockheads ? No ! what is useless and in- 
jurious shall not be retained — it must and shall 
be removed. Amputations may be painful, but 
they are frequently the only means of saving a 
patient, and the state is in the same predica- 
ment as the body ; a limb must be sacrificed, in 
order to preserve the whole." 

"But the surgeon does not treat bis patients 



with unnecessary harshness,' 1 rejoined Count 
Rosen. " Removal would have been sufficient, 
but why remove them in so unceremonious a 
manner! This is a breach of form which, 
without affording the slightest advantage, ex- 
cites enmity and hatred, and gives to an act of 
justice the appearance of an arbitrary exercise 
of power." 

Struensee made no reply. 

" Many unjust charges are preferred against 
you," lesumed Count Kosen ; " but some which 
are not without foundation. You frequently 
neglect trifles, because you deem them of no 
importance. But what is a trifle for a man in 
your position? On est grand hotnme apropos 
dc tout, ou h propos dc ncn. Your position is 
perilous, for you have no point of support. 
Where would you seek it! In your good in- 
tent tons? You will not find it even in year 
best actions ! You stand alone. Count Struen- 
see. You belong manifestly to a new, a future 
era ; and yet venture single-handed to the con- 
flict with a whole, ancient, subsisting world. 
The number of your enemies^is continually in* 
creasing, and these are powerful and subtle. 
All this you know, and yet set them, at defi- 
ance ! I once more repeat, it is a violation of 
form to treat one's enemies with contempt. 

41 You keep the queen dowager and her son 
at a distance from the king. But how long can 
this system be continued, and how unsafe is it ! 
Relinquish it, I beseech you, for your own sake, 
and for the sake of an exalted personage who 
is dear to us both, and whom you thereby ex- 
pose to danger. You offend the highest fnmdies 
in the country, and, in so doing, force them to 
be your enemies. Why will you adopt a system 
that causes you to be hated, when you might 
render yourself beloved ! 

44 You see, Count Struensee, that I am candid 
with you. and beg you to take my frankness fot 
what it is — a proof of my high regard for you. 
We ought to hear the truth from our friends. 
Why have you excluded the hereditary prince 
from the royal box? You have marked him 
out for public notice ; you have put an affront 
upon him, and this affront is the more keenly 
felt because yourself and Count Brandt are at 
ways to be seen in the king's box. Your 
friends now consider themselves justified in 
paying less respect to the prince; and this, ot 
course, reacts upon you alone. The great 
mass of libellous publications, which not only 
attack you, as the first officer of the state, but 
defame even the king and the queen, may serve 
to convince you that all this has a deeper root 
than you may be disposed to believe." 

** Then, indeed," exclaimed Struensee, warm- 
ly, " even that by which I thought myself most 
sure to produce happiness and prosperity is 
turned against me ! I have endeavored to bring 
i truth to light, and to prevent knavery from tri- 
umphing in the dark. 1 have striven to expose 
old errors, and allowed every one_to circulate 
such ideas as he thought beneficial : for which 
reason I gave liberty to the press. It degener- 
ated into liceniiousness ; it violated the laws of 
society ; it profaned the sanctuary of domestic 
life, and preached sedition, till it compelled ma 
to impose restraints. I was obliged to make 
every one responsible for his words. I 
obliged to prevent malice from wounding 
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poisoned arrows, under tbe cloak of a fictitious 
name, or of no name at all. But legitimate free- 
dom of the press subsists in this country, and 
shall be maintained so long as / subsist. I 
could have abolished it ; but I merely subjected 
it to tbe most necessary restrictions ; and how 
have I been rewarded for it 1 It is not the 
populace alone that abuse me. There are men 
of literary eminence, who lend their pens to my 
enemies, and treat not my name only, but the 
very highest names, with malicious contumely. 
Look at yonder heap of libellous publications. 
The most violent — I know for certain — the 
worst of them proceed from the pens of writers, 
on whom I have myself conferred honors and 
support. What will you say when I tell you 
that among these dirty libellers are to be found 
such men as Subm and Langebeck 1" 

"The old story of Cadmus, who Sowed 
dragons* teeth!" replied the count. "The 
mythological miracle is renewed. You recol- 
lect that Cadmus, after killing the dragon, was 
advised by Minerva to sow its teeth. An un- 
expected crop sprang up — armed men, who re- 
venged themselves on poor Cadmus, whom they 
seized and kept in slavery for eight years. I 
hope tire legend is not to be completely realized; 
but it behoves you to be upon your guard." 

" Yes, God knows I am a slave, a miserable 
slave, shackled by a hundred fetters!" ex- 
claimed Struensee. " I dreamed of liberty and 
happiness, and find nothing but chains and .... 
How, how is my dream of independence anni- 
h dated !" 

" The most independent man is often he who 
appears to be least so," said • Count Rosen. 
44 The great art of guiding mankind consists in 
descending apparently to their level, and keep- 
ing to one's self the idea that governs them. 
Let them imagine that it is they who are intel- 
ligent, and you may lead them whithersoever 
you will. Every other mode of proceeding 
wounds their vanity, which is the most danger- 
ous of human weaknesses. Have you always 
followed this good rule 1 Have you followed it 
in the ponversation which you had just now 
with Count Tannenberg 1 It was plain that not 
merely your refusal for bis nephew exasperated 
him — no, you touched a more acutely sensitive 
nerve! But, have you nothing to reproach 
yourself with 1 If this is the case," in however 
small degree, I advise you, as your friend, to 
reconcile yourself with the count, for he is far 
too dangerous a foe to be treated with indiffer- 
ence. If this cannot be accomplished without 
some sacrifice on the part of your self-love, you 
ought to make that sacrifice. You might gain 
him for ever — but you may as easily lose him 
for ever, when the danger would be greater 
than you perhaps imagine/* 

Struensee had* become thoughtful at the 
count's friendly reproofs. Aware that Rosen's 
intentions were kind, and highly appreciating 
the perspicacity of the old nobleman, he con- 
fessed frankly the full extent of his ofTence 
against Tannenberg. The count shook his 
head disapprasjngly. "You have been impru- 
dent," sa id he. " Are you acquainted with the 
further circumstances of the affair 1" 

" No," replied Struensee; U I have told all I 
hnow." 

The count appeared to be satisfied with this 
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answer ; and they continued to converse about 
the different parties at court. Struensee com- 
plained that, contrary to his advice, so little 
was done to gain the Russian minister, that all 
his efforts had failed to conquer' the queen's 
personal dislike of Pilzonoff, and especially of 
Countess Keiffenstcin. It was impossible, he 
said, to prevent the queen from venting her ill- 
humor, though she saw thai she only exasper- 
ated people by her sallies and allusions. 

44 Set her majesty a good example !" said 
Count Rosen ; " put your wounded pride out of 
the question. Reconcile yourself with Count 
Tannenberg before it is too late, and make up 
matters with him as you can. Depend upon 
it, you Will not repent having followed the adV 
vice of an old man, who has not yet forgotten, 
the feelings of youth. I should rejoice if you 
would adopt this resolution, and execute it 
without delay. A conciliating disposition is of 
itself a virtue, which almost always produces 
good fruit for him who takes the first step; and 
nobody should be above a good action. Count 
Tannenberg is proud, but he came not to yoa 
to- offend you, whereas you wilfully offended 
him. 11 rCy a pas de mal, defaire de temps en 
temps un pcu de bicn /" added he, smiling, and 
rising to take his leave. " One never knows 
what benefit may arise from it." 

44 Indeed, count, you have made a convert of 
me," said Struensee. " I entreat you to favor 
me oflener with your advice ; and I will con- 
sider you as a father-confessor, if you will 
allow me. Yes, I will try to fall in with Count 
Tannenberg, as if accidentally, and offer hint 
my hand." • 

44 Why as if accidentally V said Count Rosen. * 
44 Half measures are worse than none. Take a 
decided step. Call upon him. You may do it 
without demeaning yourself. To confess one's 
faults is a real pride, a noble pride, in which 
there is nothing degrading. Pride is never 
mean — vanity always. However high it may 
stand, it is always crawling in the dust." 

Struensee rang the bell. " Let the carriage 
be got ready,*' said he. ,4 Do you know whether 
Count Tannenberg drove home 1" 

44 His excellency went from this to her ma- 
jesty the queen dowager," replied the footman. 
" But he is now gone from the queen's, and 
ordered his coachman to driye to the Russia! 
minister's." 

" Very well ! In that case, I shall not want 
the carriage." 

When the servant was gone, the count and 
Struensee looked at each other in silence. 

" You see," at length said Struensee, 44 that 
fate opposes my intention. It is not my fault. 
Though 1 must defer my visit, I need not aban- 
don it. I give you my word that to-morrow I 
will conciliate Qount Tannenberg, if he can be 
conciliated." 

44 1 wish," said the count, 4> that he had not 
gone at once to the queen dowager's. At any 
rate, I have your word. To-morrow — not later ! rt 

44 Upon my word, to-morrow !" replied Stru- 
ensee. •• To-day, moreover, the count iff too 
much occupied with the mystifications which 
he intends to practise this evening at the mas- 
querade. He means to shine in various dresses, 
each more magnificent than the other. \ 
have learned what three of them ax4 v***> - * 
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I shall affect not to know him, that I may not 
aggravate his ill-humor. It will be a brilliant 
masquerade with several charming quadrilles. 
There is no amusement I prefer to a masked 
ball ; but I have not yet decided about my own 
dress. The maker is waiting for me in the an- 
techamber — the most important audience one 
has to give on a masquerade-day !" added he, 
smiling. " This day belongs to recreation. To- 
morrow shall be dedicated to my moral amend- 
ment. Rely on me, count ! You shall be quite 
satisfied with me to-morrow." 
' The old count pressed his hand, and led him 
with a light heart. Struensee too felt cheered. 
For he had conquered his own passions, and 
Mich a victory carries with it its own reward. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Gouirr Stkuenhb was right. It was a bril- 
liant masquerade ; more animated and splendid 
than any that had preceded. But then the 
whole beau tnonde of the capital had been busy 
for several days in preparations for giving it 
klat. The theatre of the palace of Christians- 
burg, in one of the semicircular lateral build- 
ings over the royal stables, was scarcely spa- 
cious enough to admit all who were invited, 
though several saloons and cabinets had been 
made to communicate with it. All the corri- 
dors were thronged with masked guests, has- 
tening to the fete. Attendants and retainers 
of the court, of both sexes, and a great number 
•f fqprorod spectators, were ranged in files to 
see the magnificent and diversified dresses. 
The riding-course, within the outer gate of the 
palace, was filled with spectators of a lower 
degree, who were satisfied with the sight of 
the beautiful horses, the grand equipages, and 
the running footmen, with their crackling 
torches, which threw a red glare over the ad- 
miring crowd and on the walls of the old pal- 
ace. On every side were life and bustle. 

The French opera-house, as the theatre royal 
was then called, was most gorgeously decora- 
ted. Innumerable chandeliers and lamps dis- 
played the rich gilding of the boxes, with' their 
hangings of velvet and silk. The pit, appro- 
priated on other occasions to the spectators, 
was raised to a level with the stage, so that 
the whole formed one vast hall; while a nu- 
merous orchestra occupied the sides of the 
stage, which represented a grove. In the back 
ground, a large bower, dimly lighted with vari- 
egated lamps, led to small lateral cabinets hung 
with red damask; the rich decorations of 
which, splendid mirrors, sparkling chandeliers, 
and gilt sofas, plainly showed that they were 
destined for royal personages. A semicircular 
saloon, at the back of all, closed the grand per- 
spective, which was doubled by the mirrors 
again st the walls, for it was the dressing-room 
of the theatre. A series of spacious and splen- 
did saloons occupied the rest of the wing. 

The masquerade was in full train. One 
magnificent dress succeeded another, all hur- 
rying to the theatre. The boxes were filled ; 
the lower part of the house/ swarmed with 
merry, fantastic masks. In one of the small 
red cabinets sat Lisette, at an open window 
behind * great curtain, for the sake of air. As 



she was in attendance on the queen, it 
only for a moment that she could now and then 
leave her place. She leaned with her arm sup- 
porting her head upon the ledge of the window, 
looking out upon the bright moonlight scene; 
where heavy clouds were chasing each other 
and at times obscuring the bright face of the 
full moon. 

The clock struck twelve. The deep-toned 
bell in the tower of the palace sent lorth its 
imperious voice, and, as if even Time were 
obedient to the command of royal power, the 
church clocks repeated the strokes in humbler 
tones. These sonorous tones had rong in the 
ears of by-gone generations, whose voices were 
silent, while these still lived to instruct future 
generations in accents unchanged by years. 
The watchman sang his verse. Lisette. sad 
and forsaken, thought of death, which levels 
and makes all equal. Those around her, who 
were now so devoid of care, were destined to 
attain higher and imperishable joys ; but such 
as were in grief and tribulation might find com- 
fort in that simple verse, with which, according 
to ancient custom, the midnight hour is stfil 
proclaimed in Copenhagen. It is to this 
effect : — 

" At midnight, the Saviour of men was born, 
to comfort those upon earth, who else had been 
lost for ever. It is now the twelfth hour. 
From the bottom of your hearts, commend 
yourselves to Jesus Christ !" 

This pious exhortation restored to Lisette the 
tranquillity and composure which had been inter- 
rupted, and dispelled the melancholy thoughts 
with which she had begun a night devoted to 
diversion. Stepping softly out of the cabinet, 
she modestly chose a place in the chiaro scuro 
of the bower, where she commanded a view of 
the whole house. 

All the boxes were occupied. In one corner 
of the royal box, stood the king's card-table. 
The most distinguished courtiers filled the 
boxes. The king was speaking with Count St. 
Germain, who could not think of hiding the bins 
ribbon of the Order of the Elephant under t 
domino. The queen was sitting with her hand 
under her cheek, resting her elbow on the red 
velvet cushion with gold fringe which covered 
the ledge of the box. A man in the magnifi- 
cent dress of a knight passed through the hall, 
proud as a king, in the conciousness of his rank 
and the splendor of his habit — indisputably the 
most costly in the whole masquerade. It was 
Count Tannenherg. As he passed the queen's 
box, he involuntarily turned his head aside, 
while a sigh, scarcely perceptible, stole from 
that breast, which perhaps had never sighed 
before. An old gipsy followed the count like 
his shadow, though he seemed to take no notice 
of her. Whenever he stopped, she stopped 
also, listening to every word he uttered. 

In front of the king's box stood a magiciaa, 
who lowered his wand, when the knight paused 
for a moment before him ; but, regarding him 
steadfastly as though he purposed to speak to 
him, he raised bis lofty figure to Us full height, 
and frowned without saying a wora. This ma- 
gician, encircled by a girdle of mystic signs— 
this conjuror, who had conquered prejudice with 
his mighty wand, and forced fate to obey him — 
yet had not the power to avert what the next 
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hour might bring upon himself, was no other 
than Count Struensee. 

Behind the king's chair, in a black domino, 
with a cap and noble plume of feathers, stood 
Count Brandt. His sparkling eyes, his intelli- 
gent countenance, and dark complexion were 
concealed by a half mask, which, however, left 
the lower part of the face uncovered, so that it 
was easy to perceive how much it was pitted 
with the smallpox. Though he well knew that 
there were few ladies present who would not 
take notice of him, as the declared favorite 
of the fair sex, there was in his attitude an 
attractive modesty, that manifested itself con- 
spicuously when conversing with females. 
Had there been nothing else whereby to recog- 
nise him, he might have been known by his 
bold bearing and a characteristic and becoming 
toss of the head. Brandt was of an old and 
noble family ; but it was his intimate friendship 
with Struensee which had made him a count. 
Comparisons were frequently made between 
the two friends ; when the aristocracy always 
spoke in favor of Brandt, and discovered the 
influence of blood in his slightest movements. 

The count soon afterwards saluted with his 
hand a mendicant monk, who was going about 
with a bag under his arm to collect alms for a 
distressed family. This was Count Rosen. 
Next morning he doubled out of his own pocket 
the sura which he had collected, and created a 
paradise where the night before reigned abject 
poverty ; and by his side trudged a nun witt a 
Tosary in her hand, who was no other man 
Elisabeth. She nodded familiarly to an old lady, 
seated in the box not far from the queen, main- 
taining an attitude at once erect and reveren- 
tial — Madame HelmstorfT. A youthful squire 
strove to penetrate through the crowd in order 
to approach the nun ; J^ut a Turkish lady, seiz- 
ing him by the arm, challenged him to be her 
conductor ; and he was obliged to escort her to 
the royal box. While the longing look which 
the squire cast at the nun betrayed Sophus, the 
arch drollery with which the Turk obliged him 
to chauge the direction of his steps denoted 
Madame von Geldern. If one had not before 
known that the gipsy was the Countess Keif- 
fenstein, one might have discovered it by the 
attention paid to her by a mask who made 
nothing but pirouette* and battcmcnt*. The ex- 
traordinary composition of the dress, purport- 
ing to signify that Colonel Held was one of the 
inhabitants of Olympus, attested how confused 
must be the colonel's mythological notions. 

The queen had been absent all day. This 
disposition of mind followed her to the mas- 
querade. She changed her dress several times, 
as though to put off with it that unpleasant 
feeling which deprived her of the greatest part 
of the pleasure ; but this presentiment was not 
to be overcome. Madame von Geldern remark- 
ed it and said, '< Your majesty is not like your- 
self to-night. Not even the mask can conceal 
that gravity, which does not harmonise with 
the scene around." 

" I am very low-spirited," replied the queen, 
thoughtfully contemplating the quadrilles mov- 
ing below. " I cannot tell why. I know of no 
reason for it. Even the sight of this gay throng 
is not capable of cheering me. I (eel ready to 
weep every moment" 



" Your majesty makes me quite uneasy. Yom 
are not ill, I hope." 

" No, Cecilia, nothing ails me ; I am perfect- 
Iy well." 

"Has anything happened to vex your ma- 
jesty 1 I beg your majesty's pardon for making 
bold to ask, but you know how sincerely I sym- 
pathise in everything that concerns your ma- 
jesty. Our enemies muster strong to-nighi. 
Perhaps the sight of them. ..." 

44 No, not at all. On the contrary, you would 
hardly believe it, I feel not the slightest hatred 
against, rny bitterest enemies. At this moment 
I could be friends with everybody. But, strictly 
speaking, there is not a creature in the world 
that I do hate. It is easy to say, but not so 
easy to do. It is contrary to my nature. I am 
far more disposed to love than to hate. Why 
cannot all of us love one another V* 

Madame von Geldern stole a sidelong glance, 
in order to judge from the small portion of the 
features of the queen which the mask left un- 
covered what was the expression of that part 
of them which was not visible. When the 
queen ceased speaking, she. said laughing, "A 
sudden resolution to forgive and love one's 
enemies is indeed a satisfactory symptom ; and 
behold an object for your majesty's affection !" 
she continued, pointing with her fan to Count 
Pilzonoff, who was standing unmasked in a box 
just opposite. *' I cannot help exclaiming with 
your majesty, why is love so difficult, or why 
is he so unamiable ? Je ie ditcste, moi." 

" Et moi atusiy" said the queen smiling, tak- 
ing Madame von Geldern 's arm, and leaving the 
box. Wherever she appeared, the masks made 
way for her; everybody recognising her ma- 
jesty, notwithstanding ber disguise. 

u Tell mc my fortune, wandering daughter of 
the East, and let me go in peace !" said a knight 
in splendid attire, half in earnest, half in jest, 
to a gipsy, who followed him with such per- 
tinacity as at length to become annoying ; for 
Count Tannenberg was too practised a mae- 
querader to address a mask unless in the spirit 
of the character assumed. " Tel] me what I 
am thinking of, and I will reward your skill." 

Having extended his hand to her, the gipsy 
grasped it. " Noble Knight," said she, in an 
undcr-tone, " you are doubtful what resolution 
to take. Your confessor has enjoined you to 
take the cross and go to the Holy Land ; but yon 
have been so long accustomed to a peaceful 
life, that you are reluctant to arm in the sacred 
cause. But it is written in these lines on your 
hand that if you take the cross, you will con- 
quer through the cross !" 

" You are wrong, mother," replied the knight. 
" Irresolution is not a failing of my race, nor 
are we just now rendered effeminate by peace. 
Nobody can enjoy peace longer than his neigh- 
bor pleases, says the adage. I have taken the 
cross ! Victory is doubtful. Victory is in the 
hand of Fate ; but the battle is in mine own 
hand, and honorably shall it be fought f" 

While he was thus speaking, be strove, bat 
to no purpose, to look under the mask of ton 
gipsy. As he turned away, the fortune-teller 
made a movement to leave him ; but at that 
moment a sinister-looking female figure in a 
domino came up with hurried steps, and whnv 
pared to the gipay," Stick to him, and 
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with whom he converses. We know not yet 
whether we dare trust him." 

44 We know positively f replied the gipsy, also 
in a whisper. " He has given his word, which 
is as sacred as an oath.'' 

*• Do as I hid you !" rejoined the domino, and 
retired ; while the gipsy, after a brief pause, 
followed the knight. The domino disappeared 
among the other masks. 

44 Pious sister, remember mo in your pray- 
ers,** said an esquire to a nun, who, on this sud- 
den address, hlushed deeply, and drew her veil 
closer about her face, as if fearful lest the glow 
of her cheeks should be visible through her 
mask. 

"Brave squire," interposed the monk who 
accompanied her, *• were you as wise as your 
name implies, you would not interrupt our pil- 
grimage. Though you are called Sophus, yet 
Sophia, the goddess of wisdom, is not the deity 
you worship/' added he, in a low tone, with a 
threatening gesture of his linger. 

44 You are right, reverend father," replied 
Sophus, in a voice equally subdued. " I am a 
good catholic, and adore no heathen goddess. 
Mine is St. Elisabeth. No doubt you are so 
well versed in our legends as to know how 
worthy she is of our adoration." 

44 Bcncdicitt, my son ! The Blessed Virgin 
and St. Elisabeth he with thee !" said the monk, 
and continued his pilgrimage with the silent nuu. 
/ ."How, Mr. Ambassador," said Lord Carte- 
ret, who had attired his stately figure in the 
costume of a knight, " without a mask this eve- 
Bing, when the queen particularly desired that 
all should appear, masked?" 

44 The representative of the empress of Rus- 
sia presumes to disregard such caprices," an- 
swered Count Pilzonoff, in his usual rude man- 
ner. "But I am not without a mask, for I 
appear to he pleased with all I see. What 
more can be desired 1 But only have patience. 
When my time comes, I will play my part long 
after others are tired of playing theirs, and thus 
produce more effect." 

44 A la bonne hcure ! I long to witness the per- 
formance. But give me a hint. It is not my 
forte to penetrate disguises. You are the only 
.one I have recognised. I seem to be purblind 
to-night." 

44 A state in which a diplomalist, of all men, 
can scarcely exist without danger," said Pilzo- 
noff, laughing. " I shall hasten to take advan- 
tage of the blindness of your excellency, for tor 
morrow morning I suspect you will see a vast 
deal clearer." 

The two diplomatists separated. The En- 
glish ambassador repaired to the royal box, to 
lake a hand at tarock, for which he was engaged. 
Count Brandt, who was a capital player at ta- 
rock, then a favorite game at court, had mean- 
while taken the ambassador's cards ; while 
Pilzonoff, who was not invited to the honor, 
mingled with the crowd. 

44 My dear Cousin Held, you surprise me by 
your ingenious disguise," said Scifensee, who 
bad covered his court costume with a monk's 
cowl. " Tell me, for the sake of our relation- 
ship, what you really represent. From the 
lightness of your motions, and your flowing robe, 
one would almost infer you to be a zephyr. 
Are you really a zephyr, my dear cousin ?" 



44 No, not exactly, though not deficient u> 
lightness !" replied the colonel, with an entre- 
chat. 

** The lance in your right hand is one o f «he 
attributes of Mars," continued the chamberlain, 
examining his dress, "and reminds one of the 
militaiy exploits which have gained you such 
renown. The bow slung over your shoulder 
belongs to Cupid. But 1 see no arrows. Surely 
you have not added the bow as. a supernumer- 
ary implement, and made an armory of your 
own back 1 . And a helmet with wings ! Ah, now 
I understand you ! You are the god of thieves. 
Mercury, going out armed for plunder, and keep- 
ing a watchful eye on Countess ReifTenstein. 
Garc, Mademoiselle la Comtcssc, oil rous etes 
perdue ! But, saris compliment, your tricot be- 
comes you admirably !" 

44 It shows the figure," said the colonel, 
casting a self-complacent look at his tight red 
legs with blue sandals. " But it is not precisely 
a Mercury I am intended for." 

44 Whatever you may be, you are absolutely 
irresistible ! as well as a riddle, which might 
be given for the subject of a prize essay to the 
academy of sciences, without fear that any of 
tlvose wiseacres would be able to solve it. You 
are the most interesting mask at the ball. To- 
morrow, nohody will be talked of but you ; un- 
less perhaps the Baroness Blcch, another my- 
thological figure, equally inexplicable ! I should 
take her to represent la sage Jcmme dcVOlympc* 
if Olympus had such a person in its establish- 
ment. But there are gods and goddesses for 
everything!" 

44 Her dress to-night is not particularly happy, 
perhaps," said the colonel. %i But she is a 
charming woman. Let me tell you in confidence, 
that Blech's patent as a feudal baron will De- 
signed to-morrow. Count Struensee has prom- 
ised him his protection. Countess ReifTenstein 
has lent her influence for the creation of his 
barony, and to-morrow my daughter Elizabeth 
is to be affianced to the young baron, heir to- 
the finest property in Denmark. And I have 
worked this affair with a skill, a diplomatic 
shrewdness, which to me is second nature. 
When a man has his wits about him, mon cher, 
when he minds the main chance, lie is sure to 
succeed in the end. It is still a secret ; but 
one may entrust one's best friend and cousin- 
germ an with it. Yes, I am indeed a happy 
father!" 

44 And I, who imagined that your daughter's 
attachment lay in another direction, I must 
have been in error! How one may be de- 
ceived !" 

4i Mademoiselle von Held has no attachment 
without her father's consent," said the colonel, 
with a paternal dignity peculiarly suitable to hi* 
tricot habiliments. 

44 Happy is the father, who can say as much! 
I congratulate you ! .And happy the daughter 
who has a father that so aficttonatcly stut J lea- 
ner future welfare ! My niece will be the oca* 
idfal of a happy wife — in ease she does not die 
before the wedding, of antipathy to her future 
husband ; ol which there is indeed some nsk.'* 

The magician entered the royal box. and 
took, as if accidentally, the place behind the 
king's chair ; hitherto occupied by Couut Brandt 
with a perseverance which indicated that il 
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was not accidental. It was not without cause 
Struensec complained to Count Rosen lhat he 
was a slave ; for his post condemned him to 
be incessantly about the king ; an arduous post, 
which he was allowed to share only with his 
most intimate friend. For this reason one or 
other of the two counts was constantly seen 
behind his majesty's chair. 

II At last !" whispered Brandt, who had im- 
patiently awaited the coining of Struensee. 
•* You forget that it is not purely for God's 
sake, nor solely for the king's, that I attend 
this masquerade. I have a hundred irons in 
the fire, and the time for unmasking is at hand. 
If some of them get too hot, it wdl be owing to 
your unmerciful delay.** 

44 Tell me, who was the mask that was stand- 
ing beside you, some time ago, and peeping so 
indecorously at the king's cards?" asked Stru- 
ensee in a low voice. 

44 Your enemy !" replied Brandt, with a 
smile. 

II I have so many, that at this moment I 
am puzzled to choose," said Struensee, laugh- 
ing. 

" The bitterest of all. Now you cannot help 
pitching on the right person." 

** The secretary of the hereditary prince 1 A 
professor, in the paraphernalia of a knight 1 
Quel travestissernent ! A monk's cowl would 
have been more suitable/' 

" Perhaps he has chosen it too. God knows 
in what corner he is sneaking. But he was not 
tbo man." 

'• Then I will give up guessing." 

11 Shame upon your penetration, if you cannot 
sec with half an eye that it was a military offi- 
cer disguised as a knight ! To waste no more 
words upon a trifle, it was Colonel Roller." 

" Roller ! Ay ! he certainly does mo the 
honor to hate me, because I will not promote 
his precious relations. I have an absolute an- 
tipathy to the man. He has something about 
him so coarse and repulsive that I cannot better 
describe the impression he makes upon me, 
than by applying to him what an eastern poet 
says of a model of baseness — ' He looks as if 
he had no mother, but was brought into the 
world by a man. Something innate in him 
stamps him ruffian. 1 " 

Count Brandt left the box, and mingled 
among the company, where he was soon seen 
extremely busy. The enviable facility with 
which he varied his little private conversations 
confirmed his own assertion, that he had a hun- 
dred irons in the fire. 

Count Struensec continued standing behind 
the king's chair ; his unsettled looks wandering' 
over the maskers, without fixing on any par- 
ticular object. The king suddenly turned round, 
saying, " Count Brandt, which card shall I 
play, this or that 1" Ah ! un changement de deco- 
ration — Count Struensee ! Which, think you! 
Count St. Germain, you are fond of charades. 
Tell me who is the securest monarch in Europe ! 
Why, the king of Denmark, for his rear is al- 
ways covered." 

•• This, your majesty," said Struensee point- 
ing to one of the cards, without knowing how 
the game stood ; and the king played it and 
lost. Vexed by this ill luck, he said peevishly, 
4 * If I want bad advice, I can give it to myself. . 



But it serves me right ! I onght to know that 
a king must never give up the lion and trust to* 
the hare. Mr. Ambassador," continued tnu 
king, to Lord Carteret, " I protest against the 
loss ! You must make the endorsers pay you : 
according to the law of bills of exchange." 

Lord Carteret laughed ; and Count St. Ger 
main seized the occasion to extol the king's 
extensive knowledge. Count Struensee looked 
on unconcerned. 

Meanwhile, Count Tannenberg was perse- 
veringly followed by the gipsy, who answered, 
all applications to have fortunes told by a silent 
shake of the head. The count was the mora 
vexed at being so closely watched, because ha 
had several times approached a female domino,, 
for the purpose of addressing, unobserved, a. 
few words to her ; but, every time the provok-- 
ing gipsy was close to him. She suddenly 
espied at a distance the nun, who, in passing, 
had exchanged a few words with the young, 
esquire. The great heat had obliged the nun. 
to remove her mask for a second, and trust to 
her veil ; so that the countess recognised Elisa- 
beth. Jealousy prevailed. Darting like an. 
arrow through *the throng, she stood before 
Elisabeth, who at the moment was unattended^ 
and seized her hand. " Let me see," said she, 
in a feigned voice, " if the ill luck which is 
written in your face is confirmed by the lines 
of your hand. You are born for misfortune, 
my girl !" continued she. " Grief and affliction 
lie in the deep furrows of this hand. Here runs 
the line of life, which is short, and breaks ofT 
abruptly. You will die young; but, before 
lhat day, you will have much tribulation. Your , 
admirer will prove faithless. You do wisely 
to take the veil. Let me see how many cross 
lines. One, two, three. I tell you, girl, that 
when three years are past, your end is near. 
Three short years are all that inexorable fate 
allows you. When they are over, prepare to die. ,r 

"What a melancholy prediction !" said Elis- 
abeth, quickly withdrawing her hand. "How 
can you find it in your heart to utter so cruel a* 
prophecy 1" 

% " Find it in my heart ! Ah, my good girl, 
our people are not so soft-hearted. If it de- 
pended on me, the pious sister Elisabeth should 
not have so much time for preparation." 

"Do you know me? You almost frighten, 
me !" said Elisabeth. " Let me go. You can- 
not be in earnest ; not a creature, I think, could 
mean me such ill. O, heavens ! loose my hand !"" 
exclaimed she, for the gipsy grasped it with 
such violence as almost to make her cry out. 

"I verily believe it was an evil spirit!" said* 
the terrified girl to herself, when the countess 
had quitted her. " She has wrung ray hand till, 
it is absolutely bruised. This is really abomi- 
nable. I wish I could find my aunt ! I feel 
quite a horror among these dead faces, which* 
look like so many spectres." 

When the countess quitted Tannenberg, and- 
he had convinced himself that he was no longer 
watched, he looked out for the lady in the black 
domino; and, without any preliminary intro- 
duction, offered her his arm, and led her to the- 
bower, faintly illumined with lamps of ground 
glass. They seated themselves upon one of 
the sofas placed in the recesses of this retreat,, 
which was empty at the moment. 
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" Countess," said he, " you must listen to mc 
for a moment. Circumstances admit of no pre- 
liminary explanations." 

At the sound of his voice, the lady started to 
her- feet, and would have hastily retired ; but 
the count detained and obliged her to resume 
her seat. For many years, the countess and 
Count Tanncnberg had, by a tacit agreement, 
shunned, and not spoken with one another. 

" I must speak with you," continued he. 
41 The moment is precious. I know you hate 
me, and confess that I have deserved your bate. 
Count Tannenberg never yet humbled himself 
before a human being; before you, countess, 
lie humbles himself. I implore your forgivc- 
Jiess. 1 beg for it — yes, beg for it. I shall not 
die in peace, unless I obtain your forgiveness. 
This acknowledgment will, I hope, satisfy your 
wounded pride." 

There was an unusual softness in the count's 
tone, mingled with an uneasy vehemence, 
which gave the greater weight to the words of 
a man, to whom softness was a stranger. 

" Count," answered the lady with an effort, 
"this conversation must be equally painful to 
both of 'us. Why do you wish, after the lapse 
•of so many years, to renew an unfortunate ac- 
quaintance, which, alas ! I cannot deny. How 
bave I deserved that you persist in persecuting 
me with the same cruelty to which my youth 
fell a sacrifice V* 

" For an old man, time has a different import 
from what it has for youth. My sands may be 
.run out. Nobody knows what the coming day 
may produce. It is not impossible that I may 
have but a few hours remaining. This fete has 
made a different impression upon me and upon 
Others. It has reminded me of the vanity of 
earthly things. I confess to you, countess, 
what I never yet confessed to any one, that the 
recollection of my past life docs not fill mc with 
self-satisfaction. I could wish that much had 

not happened which Yes ! after the lapse of 

so many years, I throw myself at your feet. 
Forgive me, Matilda ; let me not go away with- 
out having received your pardon ! The hour is 
perhaps at hand, when you will repent having 
refused me one conciliatory word — when it 
may be no longer in your power to soften for 
me the hour of death. Have you not one word 
Of comfort to bestow 1 Are hatred and detes- 
tation the only sentiments left in your heart \ 
But I have deserved your implacable hatred ! 
I have deserved to be told to my face — Count 
Tanncnberg has neither honor, nor conscience, 
nor nobleness. 

" I have long since forgiven you, count !'• said 
Countess Thralau. " It is not hatred, which, till 
this moment, has made me shun you : but the 
conviction that you were past all repentance, 
and that you despised me. I repeat it, I have 
long since forgiven you ; fdr I have perceived 
that my silly love of independence led me to 
disregard forms and considerations which our 
sex can never throw off with impunity. And 
now, we have no more to say to each other. 
This must be our first and last conversation. 
May it impart to both a soothing peace ; and 
that which I at least have not enjoyed, but 
which your words have restored to me — self- 
-respect." 

Countess Thralau would have risen, but the 



count provented her. " One word more, count- 
ess, which the urgency of the moment compete 
mc to say to you. I am distrusted, and my 
steps are watched. But Count Tannenbergfw.il 
not recoil a single step. You stand on a vol- 
cano, countess ; and its explosion will involve 
you in destruction. The queen is too incau- 
'tious. Things cannot remain as th«*y are. The 
queen's confidence is abused. Sttuensee is i 
madman, who must fall, and those about tin 
queen will fall along with him. Withdraw from 
this perilous situation ere it be too late!" 

"What! would you have me abandon the 
queen V exclaimed the countess, in horror and 
amazement. •• Never, count, never f How eta 
you propose such a thing 1 How can you, a no* 
bleman, ever conceive such an idea V 

" I would not have you betray her, but avoid 
the impending storm. Save yourself for the 
queen's sake. I foresee what is coming, and 
wish to preserve one tried friend to her majesty. 
Your fate is as inevitable as the fall of Straen- 
see. How can this serve the queen ? Follow 
my advice. A few words addressed to the op- 
posite party might change the state of the case ; 
and you would not then be involved in the ruio 
which must, sooner or later, overtake all about 
the queen. You might some day be enabled to 
return to her, when she would thank you for 
having acted for her interest." 

•« 1 do not understand you, count. You speak 
as if some serious misfortune impended over 
the queen. If you have any suspicion. . ." 

" Every one may have the same suspicions 
that I have — every one who observes the signs 
of the times ! Be assured that I am speaking 
as much for the interest of the queen as for your 
own. From my heart, I wish the time may 
come when her majesty will be convinced that f 
have dealt honorably by her, though appear- 
ances have been against me. To you, countess, 
I wish to prove my personal regard ; and yon 
will not repent having followed my advice. Let 
me at least take with mc the conviction that I 
have rendered you a service.*' 

" My resolution is irrevocable !" replied the 
countess, with emphasis. " I know that her 
majesty has enemies ; but the Almighty wffl 
protect her, and Count Tannenberg will never 
tarnish his name by proving an enemy to his 
queen. I am astonished, indeed, to hear from 
a Tanncnberg expressions which would befit a 
Piteonoff. No! I will never leave the queen! 
She shall not doubt for one moment that my 
life and my blood belong to her. Such is nj 
final determination." 

The countess rose ; and, perceiving the gipsy 
in conversation with a gentleman in Turkish 
costume at no great distance, the count broke 
off the conversation, and hastily retired. In 
the Turk, who immediately accosted the count- 
ess and became her inseparable companion, the 
count imagined he recognised Lieutenant Eica- 
feldt. When he left the bower, he remarked 
that he was instantly followed. But the gipsy 
had disappeared. 

When at length the time came to usmask, 
most of the company changed their dresses, 
and the masquerade was transformed into a id 
costume. The queen danced with Count Stru- 
ensee, and the handsome couple were univer- 
sally admired. Strueneee was a capital dancer; 
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.having perfected himself in this as all other 
fashionable accomplishments, during his resi- 
• dence in Paris. The queen having danced with 
great energy, retired with Madame von Gel- 
dern to one of the crimson cabinets, to have her 
head-dress set to rights ; and Lisette, standing 
behind the queen's«chair, began to re- arrange 
the flowers and jewels in her hair. Her ma- 
jesty watched her movements in the mirror, 
and herself directed where she wished the or- 
naments to be placed. 

'< Put the star on that carl, my dear child ! 
Yes, that will do. Have you been much amus- 
ed this evening, Lisette!" 

Lisette answered only by a deep sigh. 

" Lisette looks as grave as if she had not met 
her lover at the masquerade,'* said Madame von 
Geldern. " Poor Lisette ! Or did he dance 
with somebody else t If so, he must have bad 
-taste. Revenge yourself on him, child, and 
make him jealous. " 

44 Leave the rose where you placed it at first," 
said the queen. 

" I know not any one besides your majesty, 
who could have such a handsome attendant 
about her without feeling jealous," said Ma- 
dame von Geldern. " Lisette will never obtain 
another situation, if your majesty should part 
with her. Indeed, I could not myself bear to 
see my face and hers in the same mirror." 

The queen cast a look at the glass, and 
Mailed as she observed, "But Lisette is not 
going to leave me. She will stay with me as 
long as I live ; and, when I die, continue with 
my daughter. Will you not, Lisette 1" 

The poor girl made no answer, but pursued 
her occupation. A tear trickling from her eye, 
fell upon the neck of the queen. Lisette step- 
ped back affrighted ; for the queen turned round 
abruptly. " Poor girl !" she exclaimed. " You 
have a tender heart, Lisette. You are sincerely 
attached to me." 

These kind words produced deep emotions 
in Lisette. After struggling for a few moments 
with her tears, they burst forth with the greater 
vehemence from her striving to repress demon- 
strations so contrary to etiquette. Madame von 
Geldern reproved her ; but the queen, in some 
alarm, exclaimed, " Good heavens ! what is the 
matter 1 What is this about 1 Has some mis- 
fortune occurred V 

" Alas ! madam, great misfortunes are about 
to happen," cried the weeping Lisette, wring- 
ing her hands. 

Madame von Geldern now became alarmed, 
and assailed Lisette with questions. Presently 
the poor girl recovered herself sufficiently to 
be able to explain the cause of her profound 
grief. While she was standing in one of the 
boxes, to look at the different costumes and 
quadrilles, Colonel Held and Chamberlain Sei- 
mnsee entered the same box ; the colonel told 
the chamberlain that his daughter was to be 
betrothed to-morrow to young Blech, who was 
to be made a feudal baron. As Lisette was 
acquainted with the colonel's despotic barbarity, 
she was deeply, grieved to hear that the hand 
of Mademoiselle Elisabeth was to be given 
away against her will. The more she thought 
of it, the more the idea pained her; for she 
knew too well that this would make Mademoi- 
selle Held inexpressibly ujroappy--Mademoi- 



selle Held, whom everybody was so fond of; 
and poor Mr. Norden, who was so fond of made- 
moiselle — who had once saved Lisette's father 
when he was in great distress — and for whose 
happiness she prayed most fervently. The 
latter part of the siory was the most difficult 
for her to bring out ; and the queen and Madame 
von Geldern breathed more freely on this solu- 
tion of the cause of their alarm -, for a love* , 
affair more or less in the world was no great 
calamity. 

"Young Norden is absolutely irresistible! 19 
exclaimed Madame von Geldern, laughing. 
44 All hearts are at his feet ! Countess Reiffen- 
stein, Elisabeth, God knows how many, more ; 
and now this little beauty seems not to have 
been wholly insensible towards him, though 
her passion is so disinterested as to endeavor 
to secure for him a young and amiable wife." 

Lisette blushed deeply, and cast an implor- 
ing look at the queen. 

" Et vous, ma chkrt amUV* said the queen 
abruptly, and smiled at the evident embarrass- 
ment of the lady. * 4 Tout sentiment vrai mfriU 
d'itre respects. Ceux qui perdent It plus sont 
toujours ceux qui st plaignent le moinsV 

Madame von Geldern made no reply, and a 
sarcastic expression, which was already upon 
her lips, melted into a kind smile, as she sur- 
veyed Lisette. An unhappy passion always 
interests a woman. 

44 Lisette is right ! It is a monstrous act !" 
said the queen. 4< But nothing is done yet. 
Speak to the colonel, Cecilia; remonstrate 
with him ; court him, if necessary. And you, 
Lisette, dry your eyes, and finish my hair." 

44 Poor Elisabeth !" said Madame von Gffti. 
era. 4t Blech, young Blech 1 why he i* • 
mere animal ! Had it been his old, 
vulgar papa, indeed! Who can devise 
absurdities 1" 

44 It was Countess' ReifFenstein who formed 
the plan !*' said Lisette, forgetting that she had 
not been asked. 

"Countess Reiffenstein !" exclaimed the 
queen. " Never shall a plan of hers be exe- 
cuted. Countess Reiffenstein ! Does she pre- 
sume to interfere with my household 1 Does - 
she pretend to make matches for those about 
met My personal enemy 1 But I will teach 
her how powerless she is. Now will I be 
queen !" added she with lofty dignity. 

Lisette became red as scarlet : her eyes were 
wistfully fixed upon the queen. u Jf I might 
most humbly venture to say so," she began 
timidly — " if your majesty would be so gracious 
as to take a step to save the young lady — your 
majesty could so easily " 

44 And my majesty will, too!" cried the 
queen, whose spirit was suddenly roused. ** It 
shall be done this very night. I will not lie 
down before I have effected a good work. I 
will not delay it. f hate delay. Time does 
not wait for us. One must never put off doing 
good. Never !" 

The queen spoke in sentences which became 
gradually more and more brief. 

44 The masquerade has been wearisome to 
me the whole evening," she continued, walk- 
ing to and fro. " We will have a change of 
scene. I wish to speak with Mademoiselle- 
Held. Where is she V 
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" If /oar majesty will permit, I will go and 
seek her/* said Lisette, with a radiant smile, 
though her eyes were still swimming in tears. 
•* The young lady might come to your majesty 
immediately. Oh ! if your majesty would be 
80 gracious. . . ." 

" Fetch her ! Let her come to me instantly. 
I wish to see Madame HelmstorfT too. And 
Mr. von Nordcn. Send u footman to look for 
him !" continued the queen, as Lisette sud- 
denly stood still. "Colonel Held must come. 
I wish to speak with him. He shall know my 
determination. He may then communicate it 
to the countess this very night, if he pleases. 
I will t§ach her to conspire against me." 

Madame von Geldern coincided entirely in 
the view of the queen. While Lisette was 
. gone, both of them vented ihcir indignation 
against the intriguing and detested Countess 
Reiffciistein. " She thinks to triumph over 
me," said the queen, " to make me feel her 
influence ; but I will show her who is queen 
of Denmark, as sure as my name is Caroline 
Matilda, and I have English blood in my veins !" 

Elisabeth timidly entered the cabinet. The 
royal summons surprised her before she had 
completely recovered from the terror occa- 
sioned by the fearful predictions of the fortune- 
teller. 

" I congratulate you, Elisabeth. Your fa- 
ther, I hear, intends that you should be affian- 
ced to-morrow," said the queen. "He has 
made a choice that has my entire, approbation. 
Your persevering suitor, Baron Blech, will to- 
morrow be a feudal baron, and your marriage 
declared. I could not- deny myself the pleas- 
ure of being the first to wish you joy." 

Poor Elisabeth was ready to drop. She 
turned pale, and stammered forth, " Oh madam ! 
lor .the sake of Heaven . . . ." 

" Be not frightened. I am not serious. Blech 
is a fool, a monster. The scheme shall be frus- 
trated. Rely upon my protection. How could 
you suppose that I was in earnest 1" 

•• Oh, how shall I thank your majesty !" 
exclaimed Elisabeth, devoutly and gratefully 
folding her hands, in which she yet held the 
rosary. In the simple white dress of a nun, 
With a black veil over her flaxen locks, she 
looked really beautiful. 

" By obedience," said the queen. I will give 
away your hand. 1 have a different match in 
view for you — a suitable one. I must propose 
another son-in-law to your father, and will do 
it at once. / will choose for you. I have al- 
ready chosen for you. It is my irrevocable 
determination." 

Elisabeth was again overwhelmed with terror ; 
but, this time, fear rendered her speechless. 
The queen gazed on her, smiling ; in the en- 
joyment of that pleasure which we find in ex- 
citing a little alarm in our friends, when we 
know that, by a single word, we can confer a 
happiness which is but the moie relished. 

44 The bridegroom is a handsome man," said 
Madame von Geldern, who eould not deny her- 
self the pleasure of prolonging Elisabeth's sus- 
pense, " a man of quality — in short, it is — guess 
— it is Count Suiza!" 

Elisabeth clasped her hands together in con- 
sternation. The queen shook her head, and 
said : " Teaze her no longer, poor thing ! No, 



my dear child, it is not Count Salza. A tills 
does not confer happiness. It is Norden— if be 
is not displeasing to you." 

At this moment, Madame HelmstorfT entered 
the cabinet, accompanied by Lisette. ** My dear 
Madame HelmstorfT," began the queen, without 
turning to the happy Elisabeth, who had laid 
hold of her hand and was covering it with kisses 
— •• people presume to make matches for those 
uea i est my person, without asking my consent 
But I will show them, who reigns here. Your 
niece loves my gentleman of the chamber, and 
he loves your niece. 1 am anxious for their 
union, and hope that you, as the mother of Elisa- 
beth, will not object to it. The young people 
love each other." 

" I know it, your majesty. My niece has ac- 
quainted me with her secret." 

" She was not so communicative to m*," 
^said the queen, half offended. " But she shall 
not suffer for it. It is Lisette whom she has to 
thank for my interference." 

" Oh my dear, kind Lisette !" cried Elisa- 
beth, pressing with transport the hands of 
Lisette. 

" We must place the young people in a posi- 
tion to marry," continued the queen. "We 
will arrange the matter between us, my dear 
Madame HelmstorrT. You permit me to dispose 
of your niece's hand, do you not 1 But where is 
the bridegroom ! How can any one be so dila- 
tory when his happiness is at stake 1" added she- 
impatiently. 

M We might perhaps defer the matter till to- 
morrow," said Madame HelmstorfT 4t Your 
majesty will permit me to remark that the 
theatre is not the fittest place for^ontracting a 
union which has so important an influence on 
Unman destiny." 

"My dear Madame HelmstorfT," said the 
queen warmly, " human destiny is little else but 
a play. This union has been long concluded. 
Every place is fitting for a good work. I will 
settle the business at once. I hate delay. I 
should doubt my own position, were I to defer it 
till to-morrow. Indulge me in this whim," said 
she with irresistible cordiality, pressing the 
hand of the old lady. 

'• I cannot deny that this haste is rather un- 
pleasing to me," said Madame HelmstorfT. " Bat 
1 will not oppose your majesty's wish. The 
house of God is wherever devout Christians are 
assembled. A nd it is in a spirit of devotion that 
so important an affair ought to be transacted." 

Sophus hastily entered the cabinet. He bad 
exchanged his monastic costume for a court, 
dress. 

44 Your majesty was pleased to. . . ." 

" Yes, sir, 1 sent for you. I wish to reward 
you for your faithful services and devotion to 
my person. I wish to do this in a worthy man- 
ner, and cannot make you a better present than 
this hand — and the heart which accompanies 
it." 

The queen herself took Elisabeth by the hand 
and led her to the astonished Sophus, who, in 
the transport of his joy, could find no-words to 
express his gratitude. Bowing profoundly to 
the queen, he pressed the hem of her robe to 
his lips. He then kissed the hand of Madame 
HelmstorfT, who, half perplexed at this neglect 
of the usual solemn forms, knew not whetho 
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to laugh or to be angry at so hasty a proceeding. 
Madame von Geldern congratulated the young 
couple. 

11 We have no time to lose.*' said the queen. 
41 We have absented ourselves too long from 
the ball. But we must not forget who is the 
real author of this match. Lisette, my friends, 
is the good genius of your love. But for her, 
this evening would not have concluded so sat- 
isfactorily for us all. Your happiness shall be 
•ser reward." 

All eyes turned towards Lisette, who stood 
'forgotten in the furthest corner of the cabinet, 
•her hands folded over her bosom, which throb- 
bed vehemently. Her attitude was that of 
iprayer, the expression of her countenance pious 
resignation. When the queen turned towards 
her, she shrunk back ; a deep glow suffusing 
Jier lovely face. Her arms dropped, and she 
presented a fascinating image of virgin bash- 
fulness and self denial. With a serenely joy- 
ful expression, she fixed her lovely eloquent 
eyes on Sophus. 

" That girl," said the queen, " has so noble a 
heart that a princess could not have a nobler. 
Never til! to-night did I know how high the 
female character could exalt itself and this hour 
has attached me for ever to Lisette. All I wish 
is that she may feel as well satisfied with 
m/r." 

Lisette sunk upon her knees before the queen, 
and with deep emotion kissed her robe. Ma- 
dame von Geldern cast a jealous look at her, 
anl remarked pointedly, •• Your majesty is ex- 
tremely gracious. Permit me to solicit the 
first vacant place among your femmes de chain- 
Arc" 

Lisette wasniurt at the words, the meaning 
of which did not escape the notice of the queen, 
who now turned to Elisabeth; and Lisette 
modestly drew back Sophus cordially offered 
her his hand, which she hesitated to accept. 
But when he warmly pressed hers to his lips, 
.her full heart could no longer restrain the sor- 
rowful hut happy feelings that overwhelmed it ; 
and she slipped softly out of the cabinet as 
Colonel Held entered. : 

The colonel had covered his tricot garb with 
M light blue domino, and the mythological attri- 
butes were relinquished : Mercury's winged 
^helmet was exchanged for a cap and plume, 
■which he humbly held in his hand. The puz- 
zling allusions to Olympus having disappeared, 
the colonel looked not much more ridiculous in 
this juvenile ball costume than in his ordinary 
dress, which \\as always more youthful than 
became his years. The queen's footman having 
found him in the ball-room and requested him 
to go immediately to her majesty, a joyful 
terror thrilled through him at this royal dis- 
tinction, to which he did not fail to direct the 
attention of the bystanders. 

•• By your leave, her majesty has sent for 
me !" were the words that he kept repeating, 
while making his way through tho # thickest of 
the concourse to the crimson cabinet. 

" A gracious invitation to a royal country- 
dance," cried Seifensee after him. •• Her ma- 
jesty has been struck by Mercury's zephyr-like 
capers ; a recompense for so many years* per- 
severing exertions at the court balls." 

"There are plenty of fine dancers," said 



Baroness Blech; "but you are right enough 
there, good chamberlain ! Not one of them 
dances the country dance so lightly as the colo- 
nel ; he is like the wind — puff— and up he goes 
to the ceiling !" 

44 Especially in the dress of Zephyr and with 
Mercury's wings," said Seifensee, laughing. 
44 And how martial he looks in that costume !" 

44 Yes, indeed you are right, Mr. Chamber- 
Iain ; he does look quite mercurial." 

The colonel entered the crimson cabinet full 
of happy anticipations, which were expressed 
in his smiling countenance. The momentary 
embarrassment produced in the persons present 
by his entrance was therefore soon dispelled in 
most of them : Elisabeth alone drew back, as 
if to screen herself from the dreaded storm. 

" Your majesty has been most graciously 
pleased to honor me with your commands," 
said the colonel, with a profound obeisance. 
41 This extreme condescension — " 

44 Draw nearer, colonel," said the queen with 
a gracious smile, which had an irresistible 
e fleet upon the colonel. t( 1 have recommend- 
ed you to the king for the distribution of the 
decorations which is to take place on his ma- 
jesty's birth day. I have reason to believe that 
the king will comply with my proposal." 

The colonel almost touched the floor with his 
forehead. " Your majesty's unmerited gra- 
ciousnrss — " 

•• I wish to connect you more closely with 
thereabout me," continued the queen, who knew 
perfectly well how to attack the weak side of a 
person when she chose to be condescending. 
44 You will regard this as a proof of my especial 
favor. Your daughter is very dear to me. I 
wish to unite her by a permanent bond to my 
household." 

44 Your majesty is most gracious. A place 
among your majesty's ladies surpasses mine 
and my daughter's boldest desire. It has al- 
ways been the fondest of my dreams." 

14 That is not what I mean," said the queen 
smiling. (4 It is my wish to place her in a more 
independent position than the mere situation ot 
a lady of honor. Elisabeth is to me a dear 
friend. I feel deeply interested in her wel- 
fare." 

44 1 most humbly beg pardon if I am not so 
fortunate as to comprehend the meaning of your 
majesty," said the colonel, when the queen 
ceased speaking. 

44 It is my wish to unite your daughter with 
my gentleman of the chamber," said the queen 
rapidly, and in a positive tone. 44 It is a suit- 
able match. It will bring your daughter daily 
about me. I like it. Madame Helmstorff and 
I will attend to the interests of the match. It 
is that lady whom you have chiefly to thank ; 
for she will prove herself a real mother to your 
daughter. I reckon upon your consent, colonel. 
It is my wish that the betrothal be immediately 
declared. I reserve for myself the pleasure ot 
being the person to make the court acquainted 
with the event," added she with a smile which 
completed her victory over the, vain colonel, 
who would gladly have sold his daughter to the 
powers of darkness for the while ribbon of the 
Dannebrog Order, or the cipher in brilliants of 
the Order of Matilda. 

44 Your majesty is infinitely gracious ! But 
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your majesty will permit mc to remark with 
profound submission — " 

'* Yea, I know," said the queen interrupting 

' him. *' Another match has been proposed to 

you. But not a suitable connection. I totally 

disapprove it. Besides, it would serve to exile 

a man whom I wish to draw, closer to my pcr- 
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son. 

The colonel bowed repeatedly. When he 
would have kissed her majesty's robe, she was 
so gracious as to hold out her glove, which he 
pressed in transport to his lips ; and then bowed 
to the right and left — even to Elisabeth and 
his eher fila Esope. / 

Elisabeth threw herself into his arms : for 
she was supremely happy. Sophus pressed his 
hand to I113 hqart, and clasped him in his arms 
with such vehemence that the feathers in his 
cap were broken, in spite of the efforts which 
the colonel made to save them. While all the 
rest gave themselves up to a natural joy which 
relaxed the bonds of etiquette, he stood in the 
attitude of a dramatic hero, the effect of which 
was heightened by his tight nether garments 
and the drapery of his light blue domino. 

At that moment Count St rue usee entered 
the cabinet ; having exchanged his costume of 
the magician for the most splendid gala-dress. 

"Everybody misses the queen. The king 
is inquiring lor her," said he. "The heredi- 
tary prince is seeking her everywhere. Her 
majesty was so gracious as to promise him the 
next dunce." 

" Come hither, Count Struenseo," said the 
queen, "come, and partake in my joy. I have 
made two persons happy, a gratification which 
I hope often to enjoy. It is so sweet to make 
others happy !" 

•• If it depended on your majesty, everybody 
would be happy," said Strucnsce, laying his 
hand upon his heart and bowing to the queen. 

" That they would ! Why have I not the 
power to fulfill this wish ! But to-night I have 
been most successful. My gentleman of the 
chamber is affianced to Mademoiselle Held. I 
take pleasure in myself declaring the marriage 
which I have made." 

Struensee congratulated the young couple m 
brief but cordial terms. 

•• I am told that Baron Blech wishes to erect 
a feudal barony for his son," continued the 
queen with an equivocal smile. " I know that 
the family has protectors. I am told that he 
has positive promises. Countess liciffcnstcin 
ib said to interest herself warmly for him. But 
there is no hurry about this barony. Let the 
young gentleman travel for a few years, and 
see something of the world; it will then he 
time enough to talk about it. The aflair must 
rest for the present. I am not particularly 
desirous to see that family often at court. It 
is not money alone that confers a right to ap- 
proach us." 

Struensee made a silent obeisance. The 
colonel thanked God from the bottom of his 
heart Lh<it he had not connected himself more 
closely with a family which had sustained so 
decided a re burl", and which was so plebeian that 
not even a patent of nobility and a colossal for- 
tune could ennoble it. 

" 1 feel so light, so contented I 1 ' said the queen. 
4t This day will bring many joyous and happy 



days in its train. I will mark it by benefactions, 
that others too may think of it with pleasure. 
Count Struensee, you will propose to me to- 
moirow three poor girls, whose circumstance* 
prevent thetn from marrying; and I will portion 
them on occasion of Elisabeth 8 marriage. Siiw, 
let us back to the ball-room. We have already 
been missed. Come, my friends ; let us lake 
our joy along with us and communicate it to 
all, and so perpetuate the memory of the /Ac." 

The queen proceeded through the bower to 
the theatre, Madame HelmstorfTand Count Stru- 
ensee, Madame von Geldern and the colonel, 
Elisabeth and Sophus, following. The queen 
having herself declared the union of the lovers, 
congratulations poured in from all quarters. 
Countess Reiffenstein had disappeared; Lieu- 
tenant Eichfeldt kept aloof, to avoid compliment- 
ing Elisabeth and the detested Sophus. Bat 
young Baron Blech solicited the honor of dancing 
the first minuet with the bride. Elisabeth de- 
clined this honorable request, and wished to re- 
tire, that she might enjoy in privacy a happiness 
which the curious concourse profaned by making 
her the object of its attention. Sophus accom- 
panied her and her aunt to the carriage. As he 
handed in his bride, he imprinted the first kiss 
upon her lips. 

"Farewell, Sophus! to-morrow we meet 
again," said Elisabeth, blushing. "Oh how 
happy I am ! My dear aunt, I could smother 
you with kisses. To-morrow, Sophus ? Would 
that it were now to-morrow !" 

" Farewell, Elisabeth, tdl to-morrow. To- 
morrow will soon be here ! It is almost four 
o'clock. Farewell !" 

The carriage rolled through the gate of the 
palace with the happy bride ; and Sophus re- 
turned intoxicated with joy to ihe ball-room 
The queen danced the minuet with the heredi- 
tary prince, who had ordered the orchestra to 
play a favorite air. Satisfaction at ihc happi- 
ness which she had diffused was expressed io 
every movement and heightened her royal 
beauty. This minuet closed the ball. The kin; 
retired, accompanied by Count Brandt, the min- 
ister lor foreign affairs. Count von dcr Westtn, 
Count Tanneiiherg, General Creldern, General 
Eichfeldt, and the highest officers of the court . 
while the queen was attended by Count Struen- 
see, Madame von Geldern, Sophus, and her 
ladies of honor. A flourish of drums and trum- 
pets proclaimed the exit of the royal personage 
through the long files of ladies and gentlemen : 
and no one could behold Caroline MatikU 
leaving the theatre of this fete without a dee? 
and agreeable impression of heir youth, beauty, 
and dignified deportment. Amidst general sal- 
utations, the queen proceeded to her own apart- 
ments. 

As her majesty and her suite were leaving tk 
ball-room, Countess Thralau made a sign to So- 
phus that she wished to speak to him ; and, 
after attending the queen to her apartments, ht 
returned to the theatre, which was still full of 
company, waiting for their carriages to be called. 
When he discovered the countess and would 
have accosted her, she laid her finger on ber 
lips without looking at him, and continued sit- 
ting in the box. But she soon rose, when he 
followed her at some distance. Sophus look 
advantage of the throng in the anteroom u? 
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reach unnoticed the side of the countess. 
Drawing her veil close around her, she whis- 
pered, ** I am watched. Do not speak to me. 
Go to Count Struensee and warn hun. There 
is something plotting against him. Bid him to 
be on his guard against ." The name es- 
caped Sophus, fur at that moment a hand was 
laid upon his shoulder. Ou turning round, it 
proved to he Chamberlain Seifensee, who in the 
crowd had nearly lost his cloak, which ho was 
tugging at and in vain striving to put on. 

"Mon chcr" said he, "I am in almost as 
desperate a situation as the monarch who offered 
his kingdom for a horse. I offer my post for a 
little assistance. Be so good as to help me on 
with my cloak." 

Sophus hastily put the cloak over him. But 
Seifensee was not satisfied. 

" Over the other shoulder too, my dear sir ! 
A courtier, you know, wears his cloak upon both 
shoulders," said the chamberlain, with his most 
complacent smile. " After so long a career at 
court, I cannot go like a novice." 

Sophus complied. When he turned round, the 
countess was gone. He sought her in vain ; for 
the saloons and passages became gradually de- 
serted. 

44 To Struensee 1" said Sophus to himself as 
he traversed the long passages leading from the 
theatre through the private gallery, and connect- 
ing this wing with the main body of the palace. 
" And what am I to say to Struensee ! A half 
message! I hate doing things by halves. This 
countess is a flighty personage. Her brain is 
always full of phantoms. God alone knows all 
that she dreams about. But now, she will de- 
pend upon my executing her commission. I 
cannot guess what has thrown her into this 
fright ; but people as happy as I am have no 
thoughts to spare for other mailers — I will go 
to Count Struensee, however; ho will know- 
best against whom he ought to be on his guard." 

Struensee's apartments were already closed. 
Without raising an alarm, it was impossible at 
that late hour to reach him. He knocked gently ; 
but the count's valet, who always slept in the 
anteroom, did not hear him. 

"The little corridor adjoins the count's own 
bedchamber," thought Sophus ; " I will try 
whether that is accessible. It is taking a good 
deal of pains, however, about half an errand." 

All the inmates of the palace had already re- 
tired to rest. All had hastened to close a long 
and fatiguing day, which offered no farther grat- 
ification to their different tastes. The lull 
moon, which was just setting, shed a faint light 
through the magnificent curtains over the spa- 
cious, empty saloons, which Sophus, familiar i 
with every nook in this prodigious labyrinth, 
traversed with confident steps, to reach the 
email corridor hy the queen's staircase, leading 
to the floor where Struunsee's apartments were j 
situated. Never had he undertaken such a ' 
peregrination at so unusual an hour : and never 
had 'he experienced a feeling of such utter lone- 
liness in the thickly populated palace ! A 
strange sensation cinin over him in the endless 
saloons and passages ; and, through a natural 
connection of his thoughts with the errand which 
be had to perform, it occurred to hun that, not- 
withstanding the numerous sentries, the palace 
was really unguarded, as soon aa the outer posts 



wore passed. It was by no means impossible, 
with an accurate knowledge of the localities, to 
execute a malicious design against one or an- 
other. Not a single person of the household 
had heard him wandering through the endless 
passages and apartments — no ! not a creature. 
And yet somebody must be up, for he fancied 
that he heard footfalls. He stood still and lis- 
tened. A door creaked not far from him — it 
shut again — there was a sound of light rapid - 
steps in the winding passage — a figure turned 
the corner — it was Lisette ! 

"What are you doing, Lisette, wandering 
here like a spectre, at night?" said Sophus, 
standing before the startled girl, whose blood 
mounted to her face when she recognised him. 

44 1 have been waiting a long time in the 
queen's anteroom," said she in a low tone. 
" Somebody, followed me along the passage, so 
that I was obliged to turn back. The young 
gentlemen are merry after the evening's en- 
tertainments," added she with a sigh, which 
avouched that the had not participated in the 
general pleasure. 

41 Heaven itself has brought us together!" 
said Sophus. " Most heartily do I thank you 
for the interest you have taken in my fate. 
You know not what happiness you have con- 
ferred, nor how deeply thankful I am to you for 
it. All that a full heart can say would be insuf- 
ficient to express my gratitude. Providence has 
brought us wonderfully together ever since our 
childhood. I hope it will also provide for your 
happiness, and bestow on you all the good for- 9 
tune that I sincerely wish you." 

Sophus extended his haud, and Lisette gave 
him hers without hesitation. She was about to 
speak, when a door again creaked very gently. 
She returned the pressure of his hand, and hur- 
ried off through the passage. Sophus looked 
after her, till the angle of the wall intercepted 
her from his sight. 

44 Perhaps the person that has been following 
Lisette!" said he to himself; and his blood 
ilowed more rapidly at the thought of the an- 
noyance to which Lisette had been exposed. 
'» I will ascertain who the sneaking stroller is, 
for, to a certainty, he is about no good." 

And when he entered the apartment, which 
would have been in complete darkness, but for 
the faint light entering at the open .door from 
the illuminated passage, Eichfeldt stood before 
him ! The two astonished foes measured each- 
other with a look that sought not to disguise the 
sentiments which they reciprocally entertained. 

*' You here, lieutenant, and at this hour ?" ex- 
claimed Sophus, whose suspicions were roused 
by a meeting which suggested the idea of a con- 
nection with the warning of the countess, and 
he began to reproach him&clf for having suffered 
Liseltc's appearance to delay the performance 
of the errand upon which he was going to Count 
Struensee. 

44 And you here, at this hour !" repeated Kich- 
feldt, stammering and disconcerted. 

" Permit me to ask what hrmgs you into these 
apartments, lieutenant T What is your busi- 
ness !" asked Sophus, warming. 

* 4 1 am not bound to tell you, Mr. Gentleman 
of the Chamber. You ought to know that it is 
the business of the officer on duty to go the 
rounds and visit the sentinels," added he mure 
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^collectedly. "I might retort your question, 
were I not aware that ihefemmes de chamhre of 
the palace helong to the |>erquisitcs of the gen- 
tlemen of the chamber, and that of course you 
are only following your legitimate vocation. '* 

41 A* ollicer on duty, you must know how far 
your round extends, and that you have nothing 
to do in these apartments," rejoined Sophus, 
indignantly ; '> and, as a gentleman, you ought 
to know that it is your duty to respect the other 
.sex, even though a subordinate situation may 
seem to relieve you from responsibility. This is 
a lesson which 1 deem it my duty to teach you !" 

44 To-morrow, I shall he at your service," said 
Eichfeldt sharply. " To-morrow I will call you 
to account for what you have said, and demand 
an explanation of your words." 

11 That you may have on the spot," cried 
Sophus. "You shall have no occasion to wait 
for me. A man of honor does not behave rudelv 
to the weaker sex, and a man of honor never 
lowers himself to treachery and intrigues. I 
hope I have spoken plainly." 

Enraged at these words, Eichfeldt involunta- 
rily drew his sword, and Sophus clapped his 
"hand to his ; but. the yet unexecuted commis- 
sion occurring to his mind, he said, 4 * No, this is 
not the place for it. Dut you shall not leave 
this room without me. You will be so good as 
to come with me, sir." 

•• Mr. von Norden," said Eichfeldt, presenting 
the point of his sword to keep him off, " it de- 
• pen (I s upon myself, whither I please to go." 

,4 I will prove to you that it depends upon wi£." 
said Sophus, rushing upon him. But the dark- 
ness prevented him from seeing the point of the 
weapon, and, before Eichfeldt could step back. 
Sophus had run upon the sword, which entered 
tiis breast below the right arm. When he felt 
tiimself wounded, he would have drawn, but his 
arm sank powerless by his side. 

44 For God's sake, what have you done ?" 
Tried the affrighted Eichfeldt. 44 You have ra- 
ined rne ! It is your own fault. You forced me 
to draw in the king's palace. I meant not- to 
harm you. I give you my word of honor I had 
no such intention." 

Norden's chivalrous character displayed itself 
immediately, in the willingness with which be 
absolved his enemy. •• It was my 'own fault," 
vaid he, clapping his hand to his hreast. " It is 
of no consequence. You shall not be brought 
into trouble. But you must come with me. I 
give you my word of honor that you shall not 
be called to account : it was owing to my own 
want of caution. The affair shall remain cntrc 
nous, till we can settle it like gentlemen." 

44 You are bleeding. Here, take this handker- 
chief. Sit down in that chair. I will get as- 
sistance for you immediately," said Eichfeldt 
nastily, and hurrifd out of the room before 
"Sophus could detain him. 

44 Stop! stop!" cried Sophus. " You shall 
tiot stir without me." 

He look some rapid steps towards the door, 
nut his mouth became suddenly filled with blood. 
An acute pain stopped the pulsation of the heart; 
and he had difficulty to reach a chair, into which 
nc sank insensible. 

When he came to himself, it was pitch-dark 
around him. At the first moment, he knew not 
where be was: for a deadly languor had over- 



powered him. But, when his hand felt the con- 
gealing blood that covered the arm-chair ta 
which he had fainted, he recovered his recollec- 
tion, and the pain in his hreast convinced him 
that it was n6*t a dream. He rose and supported 
himself against the wall. The unfinished errand 
occurred to him ; he wished to make amends for 
the delay, and proceed at length to Count Slru- 
ensee. Surely that unlucky fainting-fit could 
not have lasted longer than a few minutes? 
Ho groped about till he found the door. Alas! 
it was fastened — he had been purposely locked 
in. This circumstance filled him with painful 
forebodings. He strove to force open the door, 
but in vain. 

He considered for a moment. He imagined 
that he heard a distant noise. He listened. 
Heavy regular steps like those of soldiers were 
heard in the passage — hut not even the footfall 
of a sentinel was afterwards audible. Light 
steps then passed the door, and there was t 
low whispering. In this whispering he fancied 
that he recognised the voice of Countess Reif- 
fenstein. Inexpressible anxiety seized him. 
He had a presentiment of some black transac- 
tion, but of what nature ho could not conceive. 
His sight failed him ; and, as the distant sounds 
died away, his heart ceased to throb, and he 
was ready to swoon. A plaintive voice recalled 
him to his senses. There was a slight whining, 
like the cry of an infant, and then again a weep- 
ing voice which spoke a few words. Was it 
the voice of Lisette ? He imagined that he could 
recognise it most distinctly. They passed 
quickly on, whoever they might be ; and all 
was now silent and dark as the grave. Sophus 
felt a dread that bordered on despair. He 
thrust anew at the door ; but, as it withstood 
his utmost efforts, he rushed to the window and 
threw it up. 

The apartment looked upon the riding-coarse. 
The gallery connecting the palace with tba 
wing in which was the riding-house rose to 
some distance below the window. It was a 
dark winter morning. The firmament was cov- 
ered with thick clouds. It was freezing sharply ; 
and everything was enveloped in a thick cover- 
ing of snow, which had been falling all night, 
and threw a faint light over the dark area. A 
cold north wind drove large flakes iuto the face 
of Sophus, who felt invigorated by their refresh- 
ing coolness. 

Without consideration, he sprang out of the 
window and upon the gallery. To let himself 
down to the balcony over the colonnade by the 
riding-house was not a difficult matter for him 
at that moment ; for anxiety gave him strength 
and confidence. In several of the apartments 
he saw lights, which presently disappeared. 
An extraordinary bustle was perceptible in the 
palace. None of the doors of the balcony were 
open. Go back he could not ; he was obliged 
therefore to venture another bold leap to reach 
the ground. 

He did reach it without accident; though 
near fainting from the pain of the wound, which 
had ceased to bleed. The clock of the palace 
struck six, and all the church-clocks in the city 
repeated this confirmation that Sophus must 
have been for a considerable time insensible — 
a time, perhaps, pregnant with events. 

Having hastened to the entrance of the palace, 
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at tight of a gentleman of the household, in a 
gala dress, stained with blood and sprinkled 
with snow, the porter drew back in terror : the 
palace-yard being full of General Eichfeldt's 
dragoons, who refused to let him pass. A 
single glance convinced him of the imminence 
of tlie danger. All the approaches were occu- 
pied by soldiers of Colonel Roller's regiment ; 
and drawn swords and bayonets glistened at 
every door. 

" I belong to the palace/* cried Sophus ; " I 
am on duty in the palace." But no notice waa 
taken of him. The door waa kept shut. 

M Arrest him till further orders !" cried a 
voice within. But Sophus had already disap- 
peared in the colonnade, and was making with 
hasty steps a long circuit to reach Palace Place, 
and if possible get in at some less guarded 
entrance. What object he had in this he was 
himself scarcely aware. 

There was a light in Struensees apartments. 
The queen's floor also was lighted. A faint 
gleam from the windows fell upon the spacious 
square, and on the vessels in the canal fronting 
the palace. A broad stripe of brilliant light waa 
thrown from the open door of the palace over 
the snow-covered square, and upon the bridge 
of the Holm, which was occupied by dragoons. 

A squadron with drawn swords guarded the 
gate, which was illuminated by torches, inces- 
santly moving to and fro in the court of the 
palace. In the middle of the gateway stood a 
large traveling-carriage with four horses. The 
numerous persons in the background and the 
murmuring sound of so many subdued voices, 
heightened the awful character of this nocturnal 
scene. The glare of the torches lighted a group 
of gentlemen, among whom Count Tannenberg. 
was the only one that had uncovered his head. 
General Eichfeldt and Colonel Roller had pushed 
forward among the foremost, as if to render 
their ill-breeding the more conspicuous. Count 
▼on der Westen stood farther back, with his hat 
pressed down to his eyes. 

In the background slunk a man, whose civil 
costume denoted a subordinate situation ; while 
his fixed, unchangeable features betrayed a soul 
utterly destitute of feeling. If the haughty 
Count von der Westen did not turn his back 
but merely his side towards him, it denoted thai 
he was one who had the power to injure him. 
It was the secretary of the hereditary prince, — 
the most implacable enemy of Struensee, — the 
future minister of Denmark. 

At the moment Sophus reached the gate, the 
carriage door was shut. The reddish yellow 
glare of the torches was reflected into the coach, 
which, with hollow rumble, slowly rolled through 
the gateway. The window was open. On the 
front seat, sat an officer with drawn sword ; on 
the back, a lady closely veiled ; and by her side, 
Lisette nursing an infant in her arms, while big 
tears trickled down her pallid and death-like 
cheeks, lie now recognised the queen, the 
infant princess, and Lisette; and, mustering 
bis last remains of strength, rushed forward, 
clung to the door of the carnage, and endeav- 
ored to draw his sword, but could not. Even 
the power of utterance was denied him, and his 
sty of despair was limited to a faint whisper. 

The dragoons were already in motion to sur- 
round the carriage. The queen threw aside 
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her veil ; and, on recognising Sophus, with sv 
look of agony and a piercing shriek, she fell 
back in the vehicle. Lisette, bending towards 
the window, called on his name with voice of 
despair. But the officer drew up the window. 
A dragoon pushed his horse against him ; and 
he loosed his hold of the carriage and fell. The 
dragoons closely surrounded the vehicle, which 
rolled at a gallop over the Holm bridge and was 
soon out of sight in the darkness ! 

As Sophus lay on the ground, a compas- 
sionate horse set his iron-shod hoof upon bis 
side, and the agony deprived him of conscious- 
ness. But this circumstance saved his life, for 
the closed wound again opened ; and while the 
blood oozed upon the snow, a deep swoon res- 
cued him from the arms of death, in which he 
was already grasped. 

An unconsciousness of long duration en- 
veloped the faculties of Norden. His life hung, 
as it were, upon a thread. But he scarcely felt 
his pains ; and this long and dreary interval was 
passed in happy ignorance of the horrors which 
it was destined to bring forth. 

He knew not that a court cabal had hurled 
the Queen of Denmark from her throne, and 
doomed her to languish in captivity in the for- 
tress of Kronburg, without any other consolation 
than Lisette's self- sacrificing attachment, and 
the innocent smiles of her infant daughter, to 
atone severely for weaknesses generated by 
youth, indiscretion, and a concatenation of un- 
fortunate circumstances. 

This court-revolution, effected by subordinate 
jealousy and revenge, was worthily completed 
by the populace. Scaffolds and conflagration, 
pillage and excesses, celebrated what was called 
" the emancipation of the king and the nation 
from the execrable yoke of a guilty minister." 
Numerous imprisonments and removals from 
office look place.. A dull cold etiquette suc- 
ceeded the youthful, light-hearted fondness for 
dissipation of the court. New letters were 
forged to supply the place of those that were 
broken ; and the rancorous revenge of one man 
finished the last act of this sanguinary drama 
with a cruelty, which, not satisfied with degra- 
dation, mutilation, and death, pursued its vic- 
tims even beyond the grave. 

Struensee and Brandt fell under the axe of 
the headsman. Their mangled bodies were 
torn by the greedy beaks of birds of prey, and a- 
host of writers who were desirous to bask in 
the sunshine of the new power, and lor tempo- 
rary favor consigned their names to the execra- 
tion of posterity, assailed with bhameless impu- 
dence the memory of the unfortunate, and 
exulted in triumph over the fallen. 

A happy unconsciousness veiled these abomi- 
nations Irom the poor patient, who waa an 
object of the most tender care. This interval 
seemed erased from his existence — would that 
it could be also erased from the history of Den- 
mark ! 

Summer flourished once more in all its lux- 
uriance. The bees buzzed around the fragrant 
cops of the flowers ; and nature developed her 
greatest magnificence around the dreary fortress 
of Kronburg . for in the bosom of nature dwells 
a heart which sympathises not in the sorrows 
and sufferings of humanity. 

On one of the last days of the month of May, 
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the beach at Helsingoer was corered with 
people, looking with intense cariosity at three 
English men of war, which, with flags flying 
and sails bent, bad cast anchor in the Oeresund, 
off Kronhurg, where the North Sea and the 
Bailie meet, and wash the old Gothic fortress 
with their foaming billows. A bright summer 
sun seemed striving to impart a festive char- 
acter to that "doleful day. The spectators had 
already been waiting several nouns with a 
silence unusual in so numerous a concourse. 
Boats kept passing to and fro 'between the 
English ships and the castle : and preparations 
for departure were everywhere apparent. 

" It will not be long first," said a man to his 
neighbor. "There ! there, is one of the ladies." 

A boat pushed off from shore with a veiled 
lady. "She weeps, poor thing! Yes, it is 
hard to suffer such a fate!" said a compas- 
sionate citizen. " She must never set her eyes 
on the coast of Denmark again." 

" It is Countess Thralau who is to accom- 
pany the queen," said another, who seemed to 
be personally acquainted with those about her. 
M She and -Mademoiselle Calais will not leave 
her majesty." 

44 Of course you must know, as you have been 
in the service of the court," said the citizen. 
44 1 dare say you knew everybody that was about 
the queen." 

"Many a good time have I rode with the 
queen. She was a most excellent mistress. 
Now we have got turned adrift, every one of 
us. There are new brooms now." 

44 But are things any better than in Strn- 
ensee's time 1 I J cannot help thinking they 
used him hardly, let him be as bad as he might. 
Gracious God ! to treat him in that manner ! 
And poor Count Brandt too ! To cut off a 
man's head for a trifle !" 

The cx-serving-man looked cautiously around 
before he answered. " I will tell you what it 
is," said he in a low tone. " Things arc going 
on exactly as they did before ; there are pre- 
cisely the same doings, only more tedious and 
formal. Just the same leaven ! But it is not 
wise to talk about it ; and I shall take good 
care to keep my mouth shut out of regard for 
my neck." 

44 Ay, ay ! they cannot hinder us from think- 
ing though !" said the citizen, with a knowing 
look. 44 But it is really shocking. To drag a 
queen out of bed in the middle of the night, 
just when she has come from dancing and 
diversions, and thrust her into a carriage, to 
drive her off to Kronburg, a prisoner! God 
keep and preserve us ! And not even permit 
her to take leave of her son !" 

44 .Ay ! it is little better than being at down- 
right war. The great, all of them, hate one 
another," said the servant, in a whisper ; " so 
one must not exasperate them." 

" If she had not insisted upon it so positively," 
•aid the citizen, " they would not have allowed 
her to bring even the little princess to Kron- 
burg. She absolutely refused to leave the 
palace till they fetched the baby. And at last 



they did bring it ; for they wanted her out of 
the way, and were beginning to be frightened 
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mother of two children, and might command 
the services of us all." 

44 Do not prate any more about it,*' said the 
cautious servant. " What is the use of talk- 
ing ? The wisest thing is to hold our tongues 
and consider." 

14 And yet," continued the citizen, in a 
whisper, *• how they could take the king so by 
surprise, and make him believe that there wis 
a plot against his life, to obtain his consent, is 
what I cannot comprehend ! It is natural 
enough, to be sure, that, when one is suddenly 
waked in the middle of the night, one should 
be confused, and I suppose he wrote his name 
on a piece of paper, without knowing what it 
was about." 

44 Why the devil don't you hold your tongue ! 
Do you wish to get us both into trouble with 
your confounded reasoning?" whispered tat 
serving-man, moving away. 

A universal sigh suddenly burst from the 
whole assemblage. The queen entered the 
boat. A thick veil covered her head and con- 
cealed the tears that trickled down her cheeks. 
She had pressed her infant to her heart for the 
last time ; and leant upon Lisette, who, with 
affectionate attention, prepared her a seat ia 
the boat. Lisette was very pale and thin, and 
her eyes were red with weeping. When the 
boat pushed off from shore, a royal salute, fired 
from the English ships, soon enveloped the 
silent Kronburg in smoke, which compassion- 
ately concealed from the unfortunate queen the 
sight of her prison. It was as though the last 
tie which bound Caroline Matilda to Denmark 
were audibly rent at that moment. With a 
faint cry, she sank back upon the cushion ; and 
Lisette, holding her hands to her eyes, sobbed 
aloud. 

The smoke, whirling about in large eddies, 
hid the boat from the view of the multitude till 
it reached the frigate. To the spectators it 
seemed as though the cloud had received the 
exile, to convey her before the merciful judg- 
ment-seat of the all-loving father ; and whetf it 
disappeared, the queen was gone too, — while 
many a streaming eye was upturned to heaven, 
and many a prayer breathed for her welfare. 

44 Shall we give a cheer !" said the citizen, 
"Surely we ought to cry hurrah in honor of the 
queen !" 

44 Do as you please — I shall not mix myself 
up in politics," said his neighbor, with cautious 
look. 

44 If you will shout, I will join yon, for the 
sake of my gracious mistress," • said her old 
servant, wiping his eyes. 

The citizen, however, had already overcome 
his momentary enthusiasm, and, as he turned 
slowly round to go home, observed, 44 no, it will 
be better let alone. In former times, there was 
no danger in being a little joyous. Then, we 
might cry hurrah to our hearts* content." 

44 Why should we ffy in the face of those who 
are in power 1" added the ex-servant of the 
queen. " We must think of what is to come. 
Those who are gone are gone, and we hate 
nothing more to expect from them.'* 

The frigates had now weighed anchor. A 
V\£Vv\ bteeie swelled the sails. Slowly, as if 
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twenty-two years, from the silent shores of 
Denmark, which, a few years before, had re- 
ceived her with almost idolatrous acclamations. 
Politically dead, she was conveyed away to her 
living tomb. 

The spectators gradually dispersed. An old 
man, with uncovered head, was standing on 
the extreme point of the shore : who with one 
hand waved his handkerchief in the air, whHe 
with the other he grasped the hand of an aged 
'Woman. It was old Calais and his sister. Both 
were silent. Aunt Cordia wept bitterly. 

" Gome, sister," said .the old goldsmith, " we 
can see nothing more ! The Almighty God be 
with them and protect them as long as they 
live ! And he will too, on account of their good- 



ness." 

''Alas !" replied Aunt Cordia, '< that we should 
suffer this tribulation in our old days ! To lose 
all we love on earth ! Indeed, it is too hard !" 

" Lisette could not act otherwise," said the 
goldsmith soothingly. "Fidelity is a first duty. 
If we fulfill our calling in this world, we may 
boldly enter the presence of the Supreme Judge 
in the next." 

Aunt Cordia cast a long look over the sea, 
then turned about and wiped her eyes. 

44 Sister," said Calais, after a long silence, 
" I cannot bear to stay in the old house. Why 
should we remain herel There is nothing to 
keep us here now. An industrious man can 
earn his living anywhere. I will leave the 
country." 

•• Good God, brother !" exclaimed Aunt Cor- 
dia, " would you go abroad in your old age 1 
Am I to be left alone in my last days, and to 
have not a creature to close my eyes when I am 
dead ?" 

Aunt Cordia*s tears flowed more copiously 
than before, at the idea of her future forlorn 
condition. 

" Make yourself easy, sister ; we will cling 
closely together, as two old folks ought. The 
holy men in the Bible went forth out of their 
own country, when they were older than I am, 
and the Almighty was with them. Here I 
cannot stay ! No ! I must follow the queen. 
They must have occasion for goldsmiths at Zell 
as well as here. And if I get but little work, 
we should be frugal, and content, though we 

fet but a scanty living with those we love, 
letter eat black bread in love than fare sump- 
tuously with — The good God forgive me, if I 
curse those who have wrought all this mis- 
chief! Come, aunt, we will go and look for 
Lisette. My old heart could not love the girl 
more dearly if she were my own flesh and blood." 
Before the summer was over, the shutters of 
the old goldsmith's windows were closed, and 
the house stood empty and deserted. 



Three years had elapsed — an eternity for the 
miserable, — a span for the happy. These three 
years had taught Soph us that there is an in- 
ward felicity, which external circumstances may 
obscure but cannot annihilate. Elisabeth, who 
had been for two years his happy wife, had 
presented him with a daughter, named after the 
queen ; and, amidst the shipwreck which had 



lady grew young again in the child of her niece. 
With Count Rosen and a few tried friends, this 
little circle formed an oasis in the desert of that 
cold etiquette and calculating policy, which now 
predominated at court. Soph us imposed upon 
himself the sacrifice of remaining there, for* 
such he deemed his duty. But it was devoted* 
ness to the queen that could alone induce him 
to retain a situation whicji no longer coincided 
with his inclination. He was the only link that 
still united Caroline Matilda with her children, 
of whom she regularly received accounts through 
Sophus. The letters which Elisabeth occa- 
sionally received from the queen breathed a 
pious submission and resignation to the will of 
Providence, and always contained a few kind 
words from Lisette. These highly prized com- 
munications served to brighten that calm repose 
into which grief for so cruel a catastrophe had 
subsided. 

Colonel Held had fallen into disgrace. Coun- 
tess Keiffenstein, weary of his bold importuni- 
ties and incessant courtship, had him removed 
from the capital : and he was sent to another 
garrison, where he consoled himself in finding 
new auditors for his French phrases, and rules 
of decorum. Madame von Geldern, after a 
short imprisonment, was banished to Jutland 
with her husband, who was stripped of his 
appointments. Lieutenant Eichfeldt, promot- 
ed to be captain, was shot in a duel, in the 
island of Hween, by an English officer, whom 
he had challenged on account of a box on 
the ear which repaid the boastful assertion that 
it was he who had ensured the success of the 
revolution by surprising and terrifying Struen- 
see's valet, so that he opened to him the door 
of his sleeping master ; and that the seizure of 
Struensee accomplished tho grand point, which 
•rendered useless the obstinate resistance made 
by Count Brandt.* 

Count Tannenberg, who had overthrown the 
queen, was disappointed in his expectations; 
for the revolution took a different turn from 
what he had anticipated. Remorse and cha- 
grin, not unmixed with shame, to find himself 
duped and made a tool of, urged him to a rap- 
ture with the new possessore of power ; and he 
was banished to his estates in Holstein. After 
a short residence at Tannenberg, he left Den- 
mark, where his influence was annihilated. 

Chamberlain Seifensee still diverted occasio- 
nally the younger gentlemen of the court with 
old witticisms and anecdotes. How the conspi- 
rators raised themselves to power and conse- 
quence and divided the spoil among them, is as 
well known as the fate of the , numerous victims 
who fell with the overthrown administration. 

A considerable chamje soon took place among 
the persons about the queen. Count Rosen, who 
possessed the confidence of everybody, and who 
deserved it in the highest degree, had long been 
initiated into the mysteries which concerned the 
Thralau family. He knew, what Countess Ma- 
tilda never so much as suspected, that her child 
was living. It had been the intention of the in- 
censed family that this child should be buried in 
the obscurity which surrounded its birth, and it 
was therefore given out to have been still-born ; 
but Count Rosea foiuvd a\t«Kot\^TO^xvattfe.^«w 



snapped so many bonds, this was only knitted 
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his attention to this family secret ; he had fol- 
lowed the fate of the child with a vigilant and 
paternal eye, and rejoiced when his sympathy 
was rewarded hy tbe certainly that the girl and 
her foster-parents were living happily in their 
bumble condition. 

When the course of events brought Countess 
Ttirulau and Lisetle so wonderfully together, 
and determined them to pass their lives beside 
each oilier ; when both devoted themselves to 
one common object, wilh such noble attach- 
ment, which served to attest the power of blood, 
the old count beheld in it the hand of Provi- 
dence. This secret he communicated by de- 
grees and with the greatest caution to the 
countess ; and that severely tried lady blessed 
the seclusion which permitted her to acknowl- 
edge her child before a limited circle, and ren- 
dered her a happy mother. This solution of the 
mystery, which heartily rejoiced old Calais and 
his sister Cordia, produced a gentle melancholy 
in Lisette ; and the stain attached to her birth, 
which robbed her at once of her right to an hum- 
ble and to an illustrious name, threw a shade 
over her existence. 

Meanwhile Count Tannenberg roved about 
the world ; his moody temper, aggravated by 
involuntary inactivity, allowed him no peace of 
mind anywhere. His wife had died - at Kiel 
after a long mental derangement ; and, being 
more than ever alone, be formed the resolution 
to reconcile himself with the deeply injured 
Caroline Matilda or put an end to his life. 

Haviug repaired privately to Zell, after some 
preparatory steps, he obtained an interview with 
the queen. The slumbering pain was again 
awakened in the yet bleeding wound ; and the 
sight of the man who had deprived her of every- 
thing — children, honor, friends, throne — was a 
severe trial. But the queen come forth victori- 
ous from the conflict. She forgave the penitent; 
■he even cheered the deeply humbled noble ; and 
strove to convince him that one false step, into 
which an unlucky moment had betrayed him, 
would not attach an everlasting, indelible blot 
to an escutcheon unstained for ages, and by 
repentance restored to its former brightness. 

At Zell, the count saw Countess Thralau and 
the lovely Lisette, the good genius of all these 
sufferer 8 ; and learned that nature herself had 
knitted the bond which at first sight attracted 
him to Lisette, who inherited her father's ener- 
getic will and her mother's vivid imagination 
and warm heart. So deep an impression did 
she make upon the count, that he offered Ma- 
tilda his hand ; wishing to make amends for 
his fault by giving his daughter a name and 
position in the world. Tbe time for reconcilia- 
tion had arrived Conscious, however, that his 
presence would disturb the tranquillity of the 
little circle, he hastened his departure; and, 
after the nuptials, which were solemnized in 
strict privacy, in presence of the queen, the 
foster-parents of Lisette, and Count Rosen, 
who had not hesitated to take an arduous jour- 
ney to witness the fulfillment of his warmest 
wishes, the count blessed his daughter, an<' 
immediately quilted Zell. He died in the south 
of France, in exile, after seeking in vain the 



level, even in regard to externals, with tbo)» 
about her, Lisetle lived happily with the object 
of her fondest affection. For her, the queen, 
her mother, and he/ foster-parents constituted 
the whole world ; and she clung to them with 
the devoted attachment of a loving heart. Tbos 
were fulfilled the cheering words addressed by 
Count Rosen to Lisette at Hirschholm, that 
Providence would not faiL to compensate t her for 
her self-denying sacrifices to the happiness of 
others. The count set out on his return to 
Copenhagen, the day after the marriage; and 
his report of this change in Lisette *s position 
crowned the felicity of Norden and Elisabeth. 

After a few happy years, this late-acquired 
peace was suddenly broken. Little Carolina 
Matilda was attacked by the small-pox, which 
was then prevalent in Copenhagen ; and tbe 
child died, after communicating the infection to 
her mother, who nursed her 4 little darling with 
incessant attention. During this illness, aggra- 
vated by melancholy reflections on the unhappj 
fate of the queen, the prophecy of the gipsy at 
the masquerade was ever present to the mind 
of Elisabeth as an infallible prediction; and 
her faith contributed to its fulfillment. A ma- . 
lignant fever rapidly consumed her vital pow- 
ers ; and Elizabeth expired in the arms of her 
husband and her aunt. She died acknowledging 
the inexpressible happiness which love had pre- 
pared for her, blessing the dear objects of her 
affection and the children of her beloved queen; 
and leaving in the heart of Soph us a chasm 
that could never be filled. 

Three months after this event, one of the last 
days of May again arrived. On that day, it was 
three years since Caroline Matilda quitted Den- 
mark. Sophus was sitting alone in his room; 
his thoughts more than usually engrossed by 
past times and the losses which he had sus- 
tained. With a sorrowful smile, he reflected 
on the mockery of fate which had arranged a 
court-ball precisely for that evening. 

The door opened and Count Rosen entered. 
The past years, which had drawn deep lines on 
the youthful face of Norden, had left no per- 
ceptible traces on that of the old diplomatist 
With his usual kind smile, he pressed the hand 
of his young and sorrowing friend, saying, 
" Here is another day for our recollections, my 
dear Sophus !" 

" A double day of mourning,'* replied Sophoj- 
Have you heard it already V 
News has arrived of the death of tbe queen 
at Zell, on the eleventh. Her sufferings are 
over. Now she is as happy as, on account of 
her noble heart, she deserved to be. If she had 
failings, amply has she atoned for them." 

44 At Zell, the whale town is in mourning," 
said the count ; 44 she was adored there like a 
good genius. And here, people are going to a 
court-ball ! Who thinks still of Caroline Ma- 
tilda? And how many are indebted to her for 
substantial favors ! Another confirmation of 
the truth that we are more severely judged for 
the petty errors we commit than for the great 
virtues we neglect to practise. We may say of 
the queen, as of Struensee, that they possessed 
great virtues, but thai their errors were their 
ruin." 
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of courage,^* presumption towards the 
-nobility of the realm, who would not endure the 
low-born minister — " 

" And who suffered themselves to be enticed 
to overthrow him, only that they might have 
another low-born minister in his stead ! It is 
much the same whether we have the son of a 
Holstein clergyman or a Norway clergyman. 
Struensee fell in a personal conflict between 
two ambitious low-born opponents, who fought 
their way to the throne of Denmark, and thrust 
•him aside. On the one hand, talent, a warm 
heart, and youthful enthusiasm : on the other, 
attainments, cool understanding, and calculating 
-deliberation. In other respects alike. But, if 
enthusiasm .despises caution and sins against 
ceremony, calculating deliberation proves vic- 
torious, by clinging to ceremony as its firmest 
support. 

** Arid now the battle is over, and ceremony, 
which for certain persons is like a cuirass to 
which they are not accustomed, only incom- 
modes and is thrown aside. But I prophesy 
that inflexible fate will sooner or later assert 
Its right. This minister will some day fare like 
his predecessor, and God grant him a more 
merciful judge ! Nay, the very ball this even- 
ing may bca heavy weight in the sinking scale. 
8uch a violation of form must make a perma- 
nent impression even upon a child. The little 
crown-prince must be unhappy this day, but the 
-court-ball is not countermanded. Let those 
who are so disposed, go to it and welcome !" 

"Intelligence has arrived," resumed the 
count after a pause, "of another death, of still 
leas consequence in the eyes of the world than 
that of the queen. In those regions to which 
Lisette is now transported with the queen, they 
will appear hand in hand in the presence of 
God ; for those who are attached to each other 
by love shall in love be gathered together." 

" Lisette ?" exclaimed Sophus, with painful 
surprise. " And she too dead ?" 

*' God is gracious to those who trust in him," 
.said the count. " He has called Caroline 
Matilda and Lisette to his everlasting peace. 
The separation was short. Divine justice re- 
served for Lisette the high gratification of being 
ma instrument jn its hand to cheer and comfort 
'those who were dearest to ber. She was 
sensible of this, and blessed her lot" 

** That knowledge has removed a atone from 
cay heart," said Sophus, pressing the hand of 
his old friend. The count appeared not to un- 
derstand him. 



bosom than that of Lisette," said Sophus, after 
a pause of a few moments. 

44 Her most ardent wish was not to survive 
those for whom alone she had lived," said the 
count. " She was seized by a violent fever. 
The queen insisted on sharing with her mother 
the office of nurse ; and would not quit her bed- 
side even when the physician declared the dis- 
order to be infectious. Lisette breathed her 
last in the arms of the queen. The hand of 
anointed majesty exercised the vocation of a 
sister of mercy, and closed her eyes. In a few 
days, Caroline Matilda herself was no more. 

44 With Lisette, the principal line of the Tan- 
nen bergs becomes extinct," continued Count 
Rosen. " Countess Matilda has written to me, 
and informed me of the decease of her child. 
Siie has resumed her maiden name, and wishes 
in future to be called Countess Thralau. She 
has sent you, my friend, a present from the 
dying Lisette, who mourned for Elisabeth as 
for a sister. . It is a ring, which, on some oc- 
casion, Elisabeth gave her for a keepsake at 
Hirschholm : it was her wish that it should 
never pass into any other hands but yours." 

The count laid down the ring upon the table 
before him ; and Sophus examined with pro- 
found emotion this memorial of his deceased 
friend. It was a gold ring, with a dark-blue 
enamelled tablet surrounded with small white 
pearls ; on the tablet was a willow, and on the 
wjllow the single word Fidlliti, in a wreath of 
forget-me-not. 

"Thou wert, indeed, a faithful soul!" ex- 
claimed Sophus, deeply affected. "Fidelity 
was thy just motto. This ring shall be to me 
a double memorial of those whom I loved best 
in the world." ' 

With these words he put the ring on hie 
finger. 

" A threefold," said the count. " I was present 
when the queen drew this ring from her finger, 
and gave it to Elisabeth, who was jokingly 
complaining that she bad never possessed s 
ring. Elisabeth valued it highly, and she mads 
a present of it to Lisette, because she prized it 
so much herself." 

44 A four-fold memorial, then !" said Sophus. 
" It shall remind me of you, my fatherly friend, 
who have brought it to me, and whose excel- 
lent heart could appreciate the three we have 
lost ! And, if I live to be old, when time shall 
have weakened the memory of my past life 
with its joys and its sorrows, this ring shall 
I serve to revive old recollections, endeared by 



M A nobler heart never beat in a human I the name of the unfortunate Qukm or Dikmaex." 



THE END. 
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